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SHOULD  HATE  DEDICATED 


THESE  VOLUMES 

LOED  CANNING, 

X  sow  INSCRIBE  THEJt  REVEREKTIALLL 


TO  HIS  MEMOEY. 


.  .  .  For  to  tiitnk  that  ax  iiAxnFvt  op  people  cAs,  wiTft  the 

GREATEST  COURAGE  AND  POLICY  IN  HIE  WORLD,  EMBRACE  TQO  LAftOB  EXTENT 
OP  DOMINION,  IT  MAY  HOLD  FOR  A  TIME,  BUT-  IT  WILL  ^-AIL  SUDDENLY.— 

Bacon. 

...  As  FOR  MERCENARY  FORCES  (WHICH  IS  THE  HELP  IN  THIS  CASE"), 
ALL  EXAMPLES  SHOW  THAT,  WIIATSOBYBB  ESTATE,  OR  PRINCE,  DOTH  BEST 
UPON  THEM,  HE  MAY  SPREAD  JUS  FEATHERS  FOR  A  TIME,  BUT  HE  WILL  MEW 
THEM  SOON  AFTER. —  Bl.lCOU.  . 


Ip  THERE  BE  FUEL  PREPARED,  IT  IS  HARD  TO  TELL  WHENCE  THE  SPARK 
SHALL  COMB  THAT  SHALL  SET  IT  ON  FIRE.  TlIE  MATTER  OP  SEDITIONS  IS  OF 
TWO  KINDS,  MUCH  POVERTY  AND  MUCH  DISCONTENTMENT.  It  IS  CERTAIN,  SO 


EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 


Thk  eilitnig  of  the  Vcoiid  volume  of  Sir  Jobn  Kave'-s  flistory 
has  been  regulated  on  the  same  prinoiide  as  wa.s  the  tirst-  The 
text  has  been  left  intact.  In  the  few  instances  in  winch  the 
Editor  has  believed' that  the  onncln.sious  arrived  at  bv  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  rveronot  warranted  by  facts,  he  has  mtimated 
his  dissent,  and  bis  reasons  for  that  dissent,  in  notes  lioaring  bis 
initials.  Tbe  Appendix  has  been  soniowbat  reduced,  either  by 
tbe  omission  or  the  abbreviation  of  matter  wb  icli  seemed  snper- 
flxions,  or  by  the  transfer  as  notes  to  the  pages  indicated  of 
corrections  made  by  the  author  in  editions  subseijnent  to  tbe  first. 
The  spelling  of  proper  names  has,  moreover,  been  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  tbe  more  correct  ■  S3^stein  now  happilj'  coming  into 
geh'^ral  nse. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  tbe  Editor  would  have  re¬ 
frained  from  adding  to  the  above  short  explanation.  It  has 
been  represented  to  him,  however,  that  as  the  present  Cabinet 
Edition  will  appeal  to  a  large  class  who  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  a  Gazetteer,  it  would  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  value  of  the  work  if  he  were  to  add  a  short 
description  of  the  geographical  iiosition  of  the  principal  places 
mentioned  in  each  volume.  To  oomph^  with  this  suggestion 
the  Editor  has  compiled,  partlj^  from  an  excellent  little  work — 
the  very  best  of  its  kind — entitled  “  School  Geography  of  India- 
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tlicrc  was  a  certain  nnificatiou  of  tho  several  Jiarts  which  was 
piaotieahle,  and  which  suggested  what  might  be  called  an 
episodical  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  such  connecting  links, 
or  such  a  general  framework  or  setting,  as  historical  truth 
might  permit.  -  And,  in  fact,  different  jiarts  of  the  country 
were  so  cut  off  from  each  other  when  mutiny  andj,  rebellion 
were  at  their  height,  that  each  series  of  operations  for  tho 
suppression  of  local  revolt  had  a  separate  and  a  distinct  char¬ 
acter.  Certainly,  in  the  earli(;r  stages  of  the  War,  there  was 
no  general  design — little  co-operation  or  cohesion.  Every  man 
did  what  was  best  in  his  eyes  to  meet  with  vigour  and  sagacity 
an  unexpected  crisis.  The  cutting  of  our  telegraph- wiies  and 
the  interruption  of  onr  posts  were  among  the  first  hostile  efforts 
of  the  insurgents  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Joint  action 
on  a  large  scale  was  thus  rendered  impossible,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  War  it  would  scarcely  have  been  desir¬ 
able.  For  our  people  bad  to  deal  promptly  with  urgent 
symptoms,  and  references  and  consultations  would  have  been 
fatal  to  success. 

Thus  circumstanced  with  respect  to  the  component  parts  of 
this  History,  I  could  not  easily  determine  to  what  particular 
events  it  would  he  best  to  give  priority  of  narration.  One 
thing  soon  became  unpleasantly  apparent  to  me.  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  forecasting  the  plan  of  the  entire  work,  in  an 
“  Advertisinent  ”  prefixed  to  the  First  Volume.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  write  adequately,  in  this  instalment  of  my  hook,  of 
all  the  operations  which  I  had  originally  intended  to  record. 
With  materials  of  such  great  interest  before  me,  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  starve  the  narrative ;  so  I  thought  it  hes^  to 
make  confession  of  error,  and  expunge  my  too-hasty  promises 
from  subsequent  editions  of  thC  work.  In  pursuance  of  this 
revised  scheme,  I  was  compelled  to  put  aside  much  that  I  had 
written  for  this  Second  Volume,  and  though  this  has  ne¬ 
cessarily  retarded  its  publication,  it  has  placed  me  so  much  in 
advance  with  the  work  to  he  accomplished,  that  I  hojic  to  he 
able  to  produce  the  next  volume  after  a  much  shorter  interval 
of  time. 

{  The  selection  made  for  this  volnmo  from  the  chajiters  which 

I  had  written  may  not  perhaps  be  the  best,  hut  it  is  at  least 
sufficiently  intelligible.  After  describing  the  earlier  incidents 
of  the  mutiny,  as  at  Mirath  and  Dehli,  at  Banaras  and  Allahabad, 
and  at  different  stations  in  the  Faiijab,  I  have  narrated,  up  to  a 
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certain  point,  those  two  great  series  of  operations  — the  one 
expedition  starting  from  Bengal  with  troops  drawn  from  the 
Littoral,  the  other  from  the  North-Western  Frontier,  with 
forces  derived  from  the  Hill  Stations  and  tiio  Paniab — which 
were  consnmmated  in  the  capture  of  Dehli  and  the  first  relief 
of  LakhiA-o.  In  the  one  I  have  traced  the  movomouts  of  Neill 
and  Havelock,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Canning,  and  in  the 
other  of  Anson,  Barnard,  Wilson,  and  Nicholson,  with  the  aid 
and  inspiration  of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  It  is  hy  thus  following 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  that  we  may  host  arrive  at  a  just 
conception  of  the  general  action  of  the  whole.'  For  it  was 
the  energies  of  individual  men,  acting  mostly  on  tlreir  own  re-" 
sponsihility,  that  little  hy  little  rebellion  was  trodden  down, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  English  firmly  re-established.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  adhered  very  closely  to  pure  nari-ative.  ’ 
The  volume,  indeed,  is  a  volume  of  fact,  not  of  controversy  and 
speculation  ;  and  as  it  relates  to  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  great 
struggle  for  the  Empire,  it  is  mostly  an  account  of  military 
revolt  and  its  suppression. 

^  Dealing  with  the  large  mass  of  facts,  which  are  reproduced 
in  the  chapters  now  published,  and  in  those  which,  though 
written,  I  have  been  compelled  to  reserve  for  future  publica¬ 
tion,  I  have  consulted  and  collated  vast  piles  of  oontemporary 
correspondence,  and  entered  largely  into  communication,  h_y 
personal  intercourse  or  hy  letter,  men  who  liave  been 

individually  connected  with  the  eve!uS>,.  ^scribed.  For  every 
page  published  iu  this  volume  some  ten  pages  have  been 
written  and  compiled  in  aid  of  the  narrative  :  and  if  I  have 
failed  in  the  one  great  object  of  my  ambition,  to  tell  the  truth, 
without  exaggeration  on  the  one  hand  or  reservation  on.  tlio 
other,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  earnest  and  la.horious  inquiry 
or  of  conscientious  endeavour  to  turn  my  opportunities  to  iJie 
best  account,  and  to  lay  before  the-publio  an  honest  exposition 
of  the  historical  facts  as  tlmy  have  been  unfolded  before  me. 

Still  it  is  probable  that  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  details 
in  this  volume,  especially  those  of  personal  incident,  may  he 
(piestioned,  perhajis  contradicted,  notwithstanding,  I  was  about 
to  say,  all  the  care  that  I  have  taken  to  invosiigatc  tlicin,  hu(,  I 
believe  that  I  should  rather  say  “hy  reason  of  tliat  very  care.” 
Such  questionings  or  contr.adictioiis, should  not  lie  too  readily 
accepted  ;  for,  although  the  authority  of  i.ho  (ine.slioner  may  lie 
good,  there  may  be  still  better  aulhority  on  i.lie  other  side.  1 
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have  often  had  to  choose  between  very  conflicting  stateraonts  ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  found  my  informants  to  be  wrong,  though 
apparently  with  the  best  opportiiuities  of  being  right,  and 
have  been  compelled  to  reject,  as  convincing  proof,  even  the 
overwhelming  assertion,  “  But,  I  was  there.”  Men  who  are 
personally  engaged  in  stirring  events  are  often  too' much  oc¬ 
cupied  to  know  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  little  spot  of 
ground  which  holds  them  at  the  time,  and  often  from  this 
restricted  stand-point  they  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  It  is 
hard  to  disbelieve  a  man  of  honour  when  he  tells  you  what  he 
himself  did;  but  every  writer,  long  engaged  in  historical 
inquiry,  has  had  before  him  instances  in  which  men,  after  even 
a  brief  lapse  of  time,  have  confounded  in  their  minds  the 
thought  of  doing,  or  the  intent  to  do,  a  certain  thing,  with  the 
fact  of  having  actually  done  it  Indeed,  in  the  commonest 
affairs  of  daily  life,  we  often  find  the  intent  mistaken  for  the 
act,  in  the  retrospect. 

The  case  of  Captain  Rosser’s  alleged  offer  to  take  a  Squadron 
of  Dragooms  and  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  to  Dehli  on  the^ 
night  of  the  10th  of  May  (illustrated  in  the  Appendix)®’  may 
he  regarded  as  an  instance  of  this  confusion.  I  could  cite  other 
instances.  One  wdll  suffice A  military  officer  of  high  rank,  of 
stainless  honour,  with  a  great  historical  reputation,  invited  me 
some  years  ago  to  .meet  him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
to  me  a  most  important  statement,  wdth  reference  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  the  Sipahi  War.  The  statement 
was  a  very  striking  one ;  and  I  was  referred,  in  confirmation  of 
it,  to  another  officer,  who  has  since  become  illustrious  in  our 
national  history.  Immediately  on  leaving  my  informant?  I 
wrote  down  as  nearly  as  po,ssi"b]e  his  very  words.  It  was  not 
until  after  his  death  that  I  was  able  orally  to  consult  the  friend 
to  whom  he  had  referred  me,  as  being  personally  cognisant  of 
the  alleged  fact — the  only  witness,  indeed,  of  the  scene  de¬ 
scribed.  The  answ'er  was  that  he  had  heard  the  story  before, 
but  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  happened.  The  sfeserted 
incident  was  one,  as  1  ventured  to  toll  the  man  who  had 
described  it  to  me  at  the  time,  that  did  not  cast  additional 
lustre  on  his  reputation  ;  and  it  would  have  been  obvioTis, 
even  if  he  had  rejoiced  in  a  less  imhlcmished  reputation,  th.at 


*  ['J'raii.sferred  in  sufficient  detail  as  a  footuoto  to  the  page  in  which  tho 
transaction  is  recorded.— -G.  B.  SI.] 
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it  was  not  for  self-glorification,  but  in  oboclience  to  an  irre¬ 
pressible  desire  to  declare  the  truth,  that  he  told  me  what 
afterwards  appeared  to  be  not  an  accomplished  fact,  but  an 
intention  unfulfilled.  Experiences  of  this  kind  render  the  his¬ 
torical  inquirer  very  sceptical  even  of  information  supposed 
to  be  on'"  “  the  best  possible  authority.”  Truly,  it  i,s  very 
disheartening  to  find  that  the  nearer  one  aiiproaches  the 
fountain-head  of  truth,  the  further  off  wo  may  find  oui'selves 
from  it.* 

But,  notwithstanding  such  discouraging  instances  of  the 
diflSculty  of  extracting  the  truth,  even  Ifoni  fhd  testimony  of 
truthful  men,  who  have  been  actors  in  the  scenes  to  be  de¬ 
scribed,  I  cannot  but  admit  the  general  value  of  such  testimony 
to  the  writer,  of  contemporary  history.  And,  indeed,  there 
need  he  some  advantages  in  writing  of  events  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  men  to  compensate  for  its  manifest  disadvantages. 
These  disadvantages,  however,  ought  alwaj^s  to  be  felt  bj-  the 
writer  rather  than  bj'  the  reader.  It  has  been  often  .said  to 
me,  in  repily  to  my  inqniries,  “  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true.  But 
“  these  men  are  stili  living,  and  the  truth  cannot  he  told.”  To 
this  my  answer  has  heen  ;  “  To  the  historian  all  men  are  dead.” 
If  a  writer  of  contemporary  history  is  not  prepared  to  treat 
the  living  and  the  dead  alilte — to  speak  as  freely  and  as  ti'uth- 
fully  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  with  no  more  reservation 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other — he  has  altogether  mistaken 
his  vocation,  and  should  look  for  a  subject  in  prehistoric  times. 
There  are  some  actors  in  the  scenes  here  described  of  vehom  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  he  living  or  whether  they  be  dead.  8ome. 
hac^e  passed  away  from  the  sphere  of  worldly  exploits  wliilst 
this  volume  has  been  slowly  taking  sli.ape  beneath  my  pen. 
But  if  this  has  in  any  w^ay  influenced  the  character  of  my 
writing,  it  has  only  been  by  i:nparting  increased  tenderness  to 
my. judgment  of  men  who  can  no  longer  defend  themselves  or 
explain  their  conduct  to  the  -world,  .hven  this  offence,  it  it  bo 
one  against  historical  truth,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
actually  committed. 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  bere  (t)iougli  not  directly  in  conlirmalioii  of  ilio 
above)  as' a  enrioua  illustration  of  tlie  difliculi.y  of  disconiin.a- lielwccji  Imlli 
and  error,  that  the  only  statement  serioiisly  iinpiigncd  in  a  formoi  viir  lv-  of 
bistory  by  the  author  of  this  took,  was  the  only  one  whicli  he,  had  nja.li.  as 
the  result  of  bis  own  jiersonal  knowledge— (ho  only  fact,  whirh  hc;  hail 
witnessed  wilh  hia  own  eyes. 
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I  have  hilt  a  few  more  words  to  say,  hut  because  I  say  them 
last  it  must  not  he  thought  that  I  feel  them  leasts  I  am  pain¬ 
fully  sensible  that  in  this  narrative  I  have  failed  to  do  justice 
to  the  courage  and  constancy  of  many  brave  men,  who^e  good 
deeds  deserved  special  illustration  in  this  narrative,  and  would 
have  received  it,  but  for  the  exigencies  of  time  a!dd  space, 
which  have  forbidden  an  ampler  record.  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  more  apparent  in  other  volumes  than  in  this.  But,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  omissions  in  this  respect,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  will  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
gallantry  and  fortitude  of  my  countrymen  in  doing  and  in 
suffering.  No  one  could  rejoice  more  in  the  privilege  of  il¬ 
lustrating  their  heroic  deeds  than  the  author  of  these  volumes. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  compensations  of  historical  labour  to  he 
suffered  to  write  of  exploits  reflecting  so  much  honour  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation. 


LIST  AND  SHORT  DESOEIRTION  OF  PLACES 
MENTIONED  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


Agra  or  Agrah,  ou  tlie  river  Jainiiah,  formerly  a  village,  matle  by  Sibaiidar 
IakII  tlie  Capital  of  India.  It  continued  as  euoli  till  the  re'gn  of  Shah 
Jiibdn.  The  fort,  built  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  contains  a  p.dace  and 
several  beautiful  buildings.  It  is  now  the  head-quurlers  of  tlie  civil 
division  of  the  same  name.  In  1857  the  poimlatiou  of  the  city  was 
about  140,0  0. 

AllahIuad,  formerly  called  Praydga,  situated  a !;  the  oonilueuee  of  the  Jamuali 
.  and  the  Gauges.  The  fort,  resting  on  the  Jamnali,  was  built  by  Akbar. 

Alldlmbad  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Goverinneut  of  tlie  North-West  Pro- 
,  Vinces,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  Northern  India. 

AiiB.vLAu,  capital  of  Sirhind,  situated  on  an  o])eu  plain,  three  miles  east  of 
the  river  Cliaghar,  flfty-flve  miles  north  of  Karual,  sixty-nine  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Lodiaua. 

Ajiritsar,  chief  town  of  the  division  of  the  same  name,  is  the  sacred  capital 
of  tlie  Sikhs.  The  district  is  bounded  on  tlie  north-west  by  the  river 
kiivf,  on  tlie  north-east  by  the  district  of  Gurdaspur,  and  on  the  south¬ 
west  by  the  district  of  Ldhur. 

Azamgarh,  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Bandr.is 
division.  It  was  founded  by  Azam  Khan,  an  officer  of  Shah  Jalidu. 

Balandshahb  (from  the  Persian  balmul.  Iiiuh,  aud  sliakr,  town),  chief  town 
of.^iG  district  of  tlie  tame  name  in  the  Slfratli  division. 

BaKaras,  also  called  Ka.shf,  on  the  Ganges,  a  holy  city  of  the  Hindus, 
famous  for  its  ghauts,  its  temples,  its  minarets,  and  the  observalory  of 
Edjali  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  division  of 
tlie  same  name. 

Barracepijr,  or  the  city  of  barracks,  fifteen  miles  from  Ca.eiitta,  on  ihe  left 
bank  of  the  Hugli :  selected  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  as  the  site 
for  tlie  troops  to  protect  the  capital. 

BaiihampuR,  a  station  in  the  Murshiddbad  di.stiiot,  south  of  tiie  oily  of 
.that  name,  formerly  the  capital  of  Bengal.  Bariidmpur  is  a  civil 
station. 

OhanAr,  an  anci<  ut  fortress  in  the  Mi'izdpiir  district  of  the  Bnudra.s  division; 
twenty-six  miles  from  Baudras,  and  twenty  from  MIrzapur. 

Damdamah,  incorrectly  written  Dumdum,  formerly  the  luad-ipiaiters  of 
Artillery,  now  a  suburb  of  Calcutta,  from  which  it  is  distant 'lour  and 
a-half  miles. 
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Deiili,  writlou  also  DiliU'  ami  Dilli,  a  city  on  a  branch  of  the  Jamnah.  'The 
Itresent  city  was  built  by  Sh^h  Jahdn,  and  was  called  by  the  Mughtil 
Court,  in  consequence,  febabjabaniibad.  The  neighbourhood  aboands 
in  historical  iccollcctions.  In  1857,  it  hail  a  populatioa  of  alrmt  150,000. 

Dehua  Dun,  a  district  in  the  Mi'nith  division,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himlilayas, 
of  wbicli  Delira,  the  head-quarters  of  the  2nd  Gurkha  Regiment,  is  the 
capital.  ^ 

Diui.'rjAT,  a  division  in  the  Panjdb,  comprising  the  Trans-Indus  territory, 
ami  the  Sindh  Sugar  Duab,  north  of  Muzatfargarh  district. 

FaizA-Bau,  in  Oudb,  chief  town  of  the  district  and  division  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Ghiighrii :  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Bam. 

Ii’AHRT:EiiABAD,  On  the  Ganges,  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  Xgra  division. 
The  English  civil  station  is  called  Fatligarh. 

Fathgakh,  incorrectly  spelt  Futtehgurh,  three  miles  from  Famikhtibad 
(q.  V.;. 

FaxupuR,  snmetimes  but  incorrectly  spelt  Futtehpore,  chief  town  of  the 
district  of  the  same  unme  in  the  Allahabad  division ;  seventeen  miles 
north-west  of  Allahabad,  and  fifty  south-east  of  Kaulipur. 

FiruzpuR,  south  of  the  river  Satlnj,  a  military  and  civil  station  in  the  Labor 
division  of  the  Paujab. 

Govindgarii,  a  fort  built  at  Amritsar  (q.  v.)  by  Ranjrt  Singh  to  overawe  the 
Sikli  pilgrims. 

Gdrdaspur,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  AmritsAr  division  of  the  Panjab, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Kashmir,  ou  the  east  by  Kiingiah,  on  the  south 
by  the  Amritsar,  and  ou  the  west  by  the  Sitilkot,  district. 

Hazakah,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Indus,  north  of  Rawalpindi.  This  district 
forms  the  northernmost  part  of  British  India,  running  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Jhelam,  and  then  passing  in  long  but  narrow  strips,  called 
Kaghan,  along  the  north-western  fiouticr  of  Kashmir.  It  is  watered  by 
{Ire  Nainsukh  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Jhelam. 

HisAb,  a  divi.sion,  now  forming  part  of  the  Paujab,  west  of  Debli.  In  tliis 
division  is  the  town  of  Hiinsi,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  decliu^  of  the 
Mugliuls. 

Hoti  Mardan,  a  cantonment  in  the  Peshawar  division,  the  head -quarters  of 
tlie  famou.s  Ooi'ps  of  Guides.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cbalpani 
river,  and  is  tliirty-tliree  miles  north-east  of  Peshawar. 

HuglI  (name  derived  from  lioiila,  marsh  reeds),  is  a  town  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  tiro,  divisiou  Bardwau,  in  Western  Bengal.  It  was 
one  of  the  earlie.st  English  settlements.  Hugh'  is  also  the  name  of  the 
branch  of  the  Ganges  ou  which  Calcutta  is  built. 

JAlanuhab,  a  division  of  the  Panjab  comprising  the  districts  of  Jalandhar, 
Hosbiarprir,  and  Kangrab. 

JaunpuR,  a  town  on  the  Gumtl,  formerly  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Jaunpur,  and  now  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Bamiras  division.  It  is  famous  for  a  bridge  over  the  Gumti,  built  by 
a  general  of  the  famous  Akbar,  in  1573. 
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Jhelau,  a  district  of  the  Edwalpindi  division.  Its  chief  town,  a  military 
station  in  1857,  bears  the  same  name.  Jheiam  is  also  the  name  of  one 
of  the  eve  great  rivers  of  the  Panjdb'.  It  has  a  length  of  about  450 
miles. 

KiNHPdK  (sometimes  illogically  written  Cawnpore),  i.s  derived  from  two  words  ; 
“  Kdnh  ’’  a  name  of  Krishna,  and  “  Pdr,”  a  city.  It  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  628  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  1.30  from  Alldhdbdd. 

KabnAi.,  the  chief  towd  of  a  district  in  the  Dehli  division,  formerly  a 
military  station.  It  is  on  the  high  road  between  Deldi  and  Ambdlah. 

KashmIb,  as  now  constituted,  is  bounded  on  tK*  "-th-west  by  the  district  of 
Hazdrah;  on  the  west  by  the  districts  of  jfazdrahy  Eawalpindi,  and 
Jheiam,  the  river  Jheiam  forming  the  boundary  ;  to  the  south  by  the 
districts  of  Gujrdt,  Sidlkot,  Gurddspdr,  and  Kdngrah  ;  by  the  States  of 
Chambd,  Ldhdl,  and  Spiti  ;  to  the  east  by  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  to 
the  north  by  the  Kardkoram  range. 

KohAt,  capital  of  district  of  same  name,  lies  on  the  road  from  Peshdw.ar  to  ■ 
Kaldbdgh.  It  is  thirty-seven  miles  south  of  Peshawar. 

LAhoe,  on  the  Rdvi,  is  chief  town  of  ttie  division  of  the  .same  name,  and 
capital  of  the  Panjdb. 

Lakhsao  :  vide  OdDH. 

cLodiAnA,  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Ambdlah 
division.  Lodidnd  was  built  by  some  generals  of  Sikandar  Lodi,  and 
.  was  named  after  that  prince.  The  tow'u  is  eight  miles  south  of  the 

Satlaj. 

Mian-Mir,  the  cantonment  of  Labor,  .three  miles  distant  from  the  civil 
station.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  famous  saint, 

Mirath,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  and  division  of  the  same  name,  some¬ 
times  incorrectly  spelt  Meerut,  is  on  the  river  Kdliuadi ;  it  is  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Jamuah,  and  twenty-nine  from  the  G.anges. 

NaoshAhra,  a  village  and  cantonment  in  the  Peshdwar  di, strict,  twenty-six 
miles  east  of  Peshdwar,  on  the  Kdbul  river. 

Oui^H,  a  province  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nipdl,  .and  on  the  three  other- 
sides  by  the  north-western  provinces  of  India.  Th(3  prinoip.al  stations 
in  Ondh  are  Lakhnao,  the  capital ;  Barahbanki,  Unao,  Rai-Bare'li,  Sul- 
tdnpdr,  Partdbgarh,  Faizdbdd,  Gondah,  Bdhraich,  Sitdpur,  Hardiri,  and 
Khdri.  The  total  area  is  23,992  square  miles,  and  the  population,  in 
1857,  amounted  to  nearly  eleven  millions. 

PAnIpat,  a  town  in  the  Karndl  district  of  the  De^'  division,  f.imous  for  the 
decisive  battles  fought  there,  and  for  the  '•vurbulent  char.icter  of  its 
people. 

PanjAb,  the — the  land,  as  its  name  signifies,  of  five  rivers — is  bounded  in 
the  north  by  Kdbul  and  Sawdd  (commonly  Swat),  Kashmir,  Thibet ;  to 
the  east  by  Thibet,  the  .Tamnah,  and  the  North-We.st  Provinces  ;  to  the 
south  by  the  same  Provinces,  by  Bikdnir  .and  Jaisalmir  in  I\dj]u'itilnd, 
and  by  Sindh  ;  to  the  west,  by  the  Sulaiindni  ransrc  .and  Afah.anislMii. 
In  1857,  the  Dehli  division  was  not  included  in  the  P.anj.ab  territorv. 
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Pbshawak,  more  correctly  Pashilwar,  (it  was  formerly  spelt  F^sbdwar),  is  Uje 
chief  town  of  the  divisjon  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  sear  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bdrd  stream,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  the  junction 
of  the  Sawdd  and  Kdbul  rivers^  and  ten  and  a  half  from  the  fort  of 
Jamrdd  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khaibar  Pass,  It  is  276  miles  from  Ldhor 
and  190  from  Kdbul. 

Philuh,  a  town  in  the  Jalandhar  division,  on  the  right  bank  of*i;ho  Satlaj, 
eight  miles  north-north-west  of  Lodidiid. 

Rawalpindi,  the  chief  station  of  the  division  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Panjdb.  The  division  comprises  the  district  ako  balled  Bdwalpindi, 
the  fort  of  Atak,  on  the  Indus,  built  by  Akbar  in  1583,  and  the  districts 
Jhelam,  Gujrdt,  and  Shahpur. 

RurkI,  a  cantonment  for  sappers  and  British  troo^  in  the  Mirath  division. 
The  Thomason  Engineering  College  is  here.  Rdrld  is  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  Sahdranpdr. 

SiALKOP,  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  Amritsar  division  of  the  Panjdb.  It 
is  seventy-two  miles  north-east  of  Ldhor. 

SmrAmpur,  on  the  Hugh,  opposite  Barrackpur.  Noted  for  the  labours  of 
Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  in  missionary  enterprise.  Was  formerly 
incorrectly  called  Serampore. 
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[May,  1867.]  ,  ' 

.  .  ■  CFIAPTER  1. 

.  .  THE  DEIILI  HI.STOUy. 

It  was  a  work  of  time  at  Calcutta  to  elicit  all  the  details  of 
tli®'.  sad  story  briefly  outlined  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  But  the  great  fact  was  patent  to  Lord  Eovd  Caiming 
Canning  that  the  English  had  been  driven  out  of  uuKUon?"''*' 
Dehli,  and  that,  for  a  time,  in  that  great  centre  of 
Muhammadanism,  the  dynasty  of  the  Mugliul  Family  was 
restored.  The  tremendous  political  significance  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion,  could  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  most  obtuse,  or  glossed 
'  over  by  the  most  sanguine.  The  Emperors  of  Dehli  had  long 
cease^  to  exercise  any  substantial  authority  over  the-  people 
whoni  'they  had  once  governed.  For  fifty  years  the  Master 
of  the  Dehli  Palace  had  been,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English, 
merely-  a  pageant  and  a  show.  But  the  pageantry,  the  show, 
the  name,  had  never  ceased  to  be  living  influences  in  the  minds 
of  the  princes  and  people  of  India.  Up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  all  the  coin  of  India  had  borne  the  superscription 
of  the  Mughul ;  and  the  chiefs  of  India,  whether  Muhammadan 
or  Iliadu  had  still  continued  to  regard  the  sanction  given 
to  their,,  successions  by  that  shadow  of  royalty,  as  something 
more  assuring  than  any  recognition  which  could  come  from  tlie 
substance  of  the  British  Government.  If  the  Empire  of  Dehli 
had  jlassed  into  a  tradition,  the  tradition  was  still  an  honoured 
one.  -It  had  sunk  deeply' ipto  the  memories  of  the  peoido. 
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Doubtful,  before,  of  the  strength  of  these  influence  Lord 
Canning  now  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  mis&iformed. 
In  the  preceding  year,  ho  had  mastered  the  whole  Dehli 
history,  and  he  knew  full  well  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
at  that  period  made  it  so  perilous  that  the  Imperial  t’amily 
should  be  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the  national  cafise.  He  saw 
licfore  him,  in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  the  incidents  of 
family  intrigue,  which  imparted  a  vigorous  individuality  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Mughul.  He  knew  that  the  chief  inmates  of 
the  palace  had  never  been  in  a  mood  of  mind  so  little  likely  to 
resist  the  temptations  now  offered  to  them.  He  knew  that  the 
old  King  himself,  and  his  favourite  wife  who  ruled  him,  had 
been  for  some  time  cherishing  animosities  and  resentments 
which  rendered  it  but  too  likely  that  on  the  first  encouraging 
occasion  they  would  break  into  open  hostility  against  the 
usurping  Englishman,  who  had  vaulted  into  the  seat  of  the 
Mughul,  reduced  him  to  a  suppliant,  and  thwarted  him  in  all 
the  most  cherished  wishes  of  his  heart. 

With  as  much  brevity  as  may  suffice  to  make  the  position 
The  Dehli  clear,  tho  Dclili  story  must  be  told.  The  'old 
story— suatr  King,  Bahadur  Shah,  whose  sovereignty  had  been 
Aiam.  proclaimed,  was  the  second  in  descent  from  the 

Emperor  Shah  Alam,  whom,  blind,  helpless,  and  miserable,  the 
English  had  rescued  from  the  gripe  of  the  Marathas,*  when  at 
the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  armies  of  Lake 
and  Wellesley  broke  up  their  powerful  confederacy,  and 
scattered  the  last  hopes  of  tho  French.  Shah  Alam  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Aurungzib,  the  tenth  successor  in  a  direct  liuo 
from  Taimur,  the  great  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mimhuls. 
Even  in  the  depths  of  his  misery  and  humiliation,  lie  was 
regarded  by  the  most  magnificent  of  English  viceroys  as  a 
mighty  potentate,  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  protect,  and 
sacrilege  to  think  of  supplanting.  The  “  great  game  ”  of  Lord 
Wellesley  embraced  nothing  so  stujieiidous  as  the  usurpation  of 
the  Imperial  throne.  Perhaps  it  was,  as  his  brother  Arthur 


*  Lord  Lake’s  first  interview  with  liiiii  ^s  thus  officially  described  in  tho 
records  of  the  d.iy :  “In  tlje  magnificent  palace  built  by  Shah  Jahan  tho 
Ounmander-in-Cliief  was  iislieied  intOj^the  loyal  presence,  and  found  the 
unfortunate  and  venerable  Emperor,  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  calamities 
of  old  age  aud  degraded  authority,  extreme  poverty  and  loss  of  sight,  seated 
under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of  his  royal  state,  with  every 
external  appearance  of  the  misery  of  his  condition,” 
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and  John  Malcolm  declared,  and  as  younger  men  suspected  and 
hinted,  that  the  Governor-General,  worn  out  by  the  oppositions 
and  restrictions  of  the  Leadenhall-street  Government,  and 
broken  in  health  by  the  climate  of  Calcutta,  had  lost  his  old 
daring  an(^  cast  aside  his  pristine  ambition.  Perhaps  it  was 
believed  by  him  and  by  his  associates  in  the  Council  Chamber  that 
it  would  be  sounder  policy,  tending  more  to  our  ovm  grandeur 
in  the  end,  to  gather  gradual  strength  from  this  protective  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Emperor,  before  endeavouring  to  walk  in  the 
pleasant  paths  of  imperialism.  But,  in  cither  case,  he  recoiled 
from  the  thought  of  its  being  suspected  in  England,  that 
he  wished  to  place  the  East  India  Company,  substantively  or 
vicariously,  on  the  throne  of  the  Mughuls.  “It  has  never,’’  he 
wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Coiirt  of  Directoi's, 
June  2,  1805,  “been  in  the  contemplation  of  this  Government 
to  derive  from  the  charge  of  protecting  and  supporting  his 
Majesty  the  privilege  of  employing  the  Eoyal  Prerogative  as  an 
instrument  of  establishing  any  control  or  ascendancy  over  the 
^y^ates  and  Chieftains  of  India,  or  of  asserting  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty  any  of  the  claims  which,  in  his  capacity  of  Emperor  of 
Hindustan,  his  Majesty  may  be  considered  to  possess  upon  the 
provinces  originally  composing  the  Mughul  Empire.  The 
benefits  which  the  Governor-General  in  Council  exjjected  to 
derive  from  placing  the  King  of  Dehli  and  the  Eoyal  Family 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  are  to  be 
traced  in  the  statement  contained  in  our  despatch  to  your 
Honourable  Committee  of  the  13th  of  July,  1804,'*  relative 
to  the  evils  and  embarrassments  to  which  the  British  power 
might  have  been  ejeposed  by  the  prosecution  of  claims  and  pre¬ 
tensions  on  the  part  of  the  Marathas,  or  of  the  French,  in  the 
name  and  under  the  authority  of  his  Majesty,  Shah  Alam,  if  the 
person  and  family  of  that  unhappy  monarch  had  continued 


*  The. objects  are  thirs  enumerated  in  the  despatch  to  wliieli  referciico: 
is  made:  “The  deliverance  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Alam  ft-om  the  control  of 
the  French  power  established  rin  the  North-West  quarter  of  Hindii.stan,  hy 
which  the  Government  of  France  hn,s  been  deprived  of  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  eventual  prosecution  of  its  hostile  designs  against  llic  Driitsli 
Government  in  India,  and  tlic  British  Government  hn-s  obtained  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  conciliating  the  confidence  and  seeming  the  airplanso  of  snr- 
lounding  .states  hy  providing  a  safe  and  tranquil  asylum  for  llie  declining  ii.gc 
of  that  venerable  and  nnfortn?iato  monarph,  and  a  .sviit.ahlo  luainlenaTict' 
for  his  nnpiorons  .and  di.sti'csscd  fcmily,’’ — Jnhj  Id,  I  fill. 
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niider  the  custody  and  control  of  those  powers,  and  especially  of 
the  French. 

It  must  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Wellesley,  even 
with  the  experienced  guidance  and  assistance  of  Sir  George 
Barlow  and  Mr.  Edmonstone,  to  design  a  scheme  ^r  the  con¬ 
tinuance  or  restoration  of  the  Empire  on  a  small  scale — a 
scheme  whereby  Sbah  Alam  might  become  more  than  a 
pensioner,  a  pageant,  and  a  puppet,  and  yet  less  than  the 
substance  of  a  sovereign.  He  was  to  be  a  King  and  yet  no 
King — a  something  and  yet  notbiug — a  reality  and  a  sham  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  a  solace  to  us,  in  the  “  great  game,”  to 
know  that  we  “  held  the  King  ;  ’  but  it  was  a  puzzle  to  us  how 
to  play  the  card.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  political  paradox, 
which  Lord  Wellesley’s  Government  was  called  upon  to 
institute ;  and  he  did  the  best  that  could  be  done,  in  the 
circumstances-  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  reconcile  not  only  the 
House  of  Taimur,  but  the  people  who  still  clung  reverentially 
to  the  great  Muhammadan  dynasty,  to  the  state  of  things  which 
had  arisen  out  of  those  circumstances.  It  was  determined  th^t 
a  certain  amount  of  that  dignity,  which  is  derived  from 
territorial  dominion,  should  still  be  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Emperor ;  that  within  certain  limits  he  should  still  be  the 
fountain  of  justice ;  and  that  (negatively)  within  those  limits 
the  power  of  life  or  death  should  be  in  his  hands.  And,  in 
addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  districts  thus  reserved  as  an 
appanage  of  the  Throne,  he  and  his  family  were  to  receive 
stipendiary  allowances  amounting  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Thus  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Indies — the  Great  Mughul, 
traditionally  the  grandest  sovereign  in  the  Universe — became, 
whilst  still  indued  with  the  purple  and  the  gold  of  imperial  state, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  appearance  of  territorial  dominion,  virtually 
a  pensioner  of  a  Company  of  Merchants.  The  situation  was  one 
which  conferred  many  advantages  on  the  British  Government 
in  India,  but  it  was  not  without  its  dangers.  Even  in  the 
depths  of  his  misery  and  degradation,  the  King’s  name  was  a 
pillar  of  strength ;  the  rags  of  royalty  wore  reverenced  by  the 
people.  And  Lord  Wellesley  saw  clearly  that  if  the  ancestral 
State  of  the  Mughnl  were  perpetuated — if  ho  were  left  to  reside 
in  the  Palace  of  Shah  Jahau,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  his 
former  grandeur  around  him,  in  tho  midst  of  a  Muhammadan 
liopuhition  still  loyal  to  the  House  of  Taimur— there  might 
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some  day  be  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  tlie  ruined  monarchy  in 
the  person  of  one  of  Shah  Alain’s  successors,  which  might  cause 
ns  grievous  annoyance.  So  it  was  proposed  that  Hunger 
should  become  the  residence  of  the  Imperial  Family.  But  the 
old  King  shwddered  at  the  thought  of  removal,  and  the  shudder 
ran  through  his  family,  ironi  the  oldest  to  tlie  youngest,  male 
and  female,  relatives  and  dependants.  Not,  therefore,  to  inflict 
any  further  pain  or  humiliation  upon  them.  Lord  Wellesley 
consented  that  they  should  abide  in  the  Dehli  Palace.  At  some 
future  time  their  removal  might  be  effected  without  any  cruel 
divulsions,  any  of  those  straijiing.s  and  oi-ackings  of.  the  heart¬ 
strings,  which  must  attend  the  exodus  of  Princes  born  in  the 
purple,  with  the  memory  of  actual  sovereignty  still  fresh 
within  them. 

In  December,  1806,  Shah  Alam  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sou,  Akbar  Shah.  It  happened  that  the  English 
officer,  who  at  that  time  represented  the  British  _ii5i,M°sbab 
Government  at  Dehli,  was  a  courtier  of  the  old 
s*hool,  whose  inveterate  politeness  of  speech  and  manner  had 
ample  scope  for  exercise  at  the  ex-imperial  Court.  Mr.  Seton 
would  have  died  rather  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  humblest 
denizen  of  the  Palace.  In  the  caricatures  of  the  period  he  was 
represented  saluting  Satan  with  a  low  bow,  and  hoping  that  his 
Majesty  was  well  amd  prosperous.  Associated  at  this  time,  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  with  Mr.  Seton,  but  much  trusted,  and 
consulted  by  him  with  the  deference  shown  to  an  equal  in  ago 
and  position,  was  young  Charles  Metcalfe,  who,  although  little 
more  than  a  hoy,  saw  clearly  the  store  of  future  trouble  which 
the  British  Government  was  laying  up  for  itself  by  not  curbing 
the  pretensions  of  the  now  effete  Mughul.  “Ido  not  conform,” 
he  wrote,  “  to  the  policy  of  Seton’s  mode  of  managing  theEojml 
Family.  It  is  by  a  submission  of  manner  and  conduct,  carried 
on,  in  my  opinion,  far  beyond  the  respect  and  attention  which 
can  he  either  prescribed  by  forms  or. dictated  by  a.  liumano  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  once  illustnous  family. 
It  destroys  entirely  the  dignity  which  oiiglit  to  be  attaclied  to 
him  who  represents  the  British  Government,  and  who  in  reality 
is  to  govern  at  Dehli;  and  it  raises  (1  ha.vo  ]icrcoivecl  the  oiiect 
disclosing  itself  with  rapidity)  ideas  of  imperial  power  and  sway 
which  ought  to  he  put  to  sleep  for  ever.  As  it  is  evident  vliat 
we  do  not  mean  to  restore  imperial  ]jowor  to  tlie  .King,  wc  ought 
.  not  to  pursue  a  conduct  calculated  to  make  him  aspire  to  it.. 
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Let  11R  treat  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  situation;  let 
IIS  make  him  comfortable  iu  respect  to  circumstances,  and  give 
him  all  the  means,  as  far  as  possible,  of  being  haj>py;  but, 
unless  wo  mean  to  re-establish  his  power,  let  us  not  encourage 
him  to  dream  of  it.”  Xo  grey-haired  ]X)litician  eould  have 
w'l'itten  anything  wiser  than  this  ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  the  writer  himself  became  “Eesident”  at  Dehli, 
and  had  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  all  his  boyish  impres¬ 
sions  were  confirmed.  He  w’as  brought  face  to  face  with  a  state 
of  things  offensive  alike  to  reason  and  to  humanity;  but  neither 
he  nor  his  successors  in  the  Residency  could  do  more  than 
recommend  one  measure  after  another  which  might  gradually 
mitigate  the  evils  which  stood  out  so  obtrusively  before 
them. 

Time  passed ;  and  the  English  in  India,  secure  in  their  great 
possessions,  dreading  no  external  enemy,  and  feeling  strong 
within  them  the  power  to  tread  dowui  any  danger  which  might 
arise  on  Indian  soil,  advanced  with  a  firmer  step  and  a  bolder 
presence.  They  no  longer  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  Empire. 
What  had  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  century  to  be 
perilous  presumption,  now  seemed  to  be  merely  the  inevitable 
accident  of  our  position.  The  “  great  game  ”  had  been  imper¬ 
fectly  played  out  in  Lord  AVellesley’s  time;  and  ten  years 
afterwards  Lord  Hastings  saw  before  him  the  results  of  that 
settlement  where  nothing  was  settled,  and  resolved  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government  over  all  the  potentates 
of  India.  Times  were  changed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
our  feelings  had  changed  with  them.  The  Company  had  not 
quite  forgotten  that  it  had  been  established  on  a  “  pure  mercatitile 
bottom.”  But  the  successes  of  our  arms  in  Europe  had  given 
us  confidence  in  ourselves  as  a  great  military  nation ;  and, 
though  the  Directors  in  Leadenhall-street,  true  to  their  old 
traditions,  might  still  array  themselves  against  all  projects  for 
the  extension  of  our  military  and  political  power  iu  the  East, 
it  was  felt  that  the  people  of  England  would  applaud  the  bolder 
policy,  if  it  were  only  successful.  From  that  time  England 
became  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  all  the  Princes  of  India.  Ihere 
was  no  longer  any  reluctance  to  assert  our  position  as  the  para¬ 
mount  power.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  then  to 
put  down  the  fiction  of  the  Dehli  Empire.  The  word  Empire 
was,  thenceforth,  to  be  associated  only  with  the  British  power 
in  the  east;  and  tie  mock-majesty,  which  we  had  once  thought 
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it  serviceable  to  us  to  iiiaiutain,  was  now,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
be  dismissed  as  inconvenient  lumber. 

It  might  be  narrated  how,  during  a  period  of  thirt}-  years, 
tho  sun  of  royalty,  little  by  little,  was  shorn  of  its  beams— 
how  first  onfe  Governor-General  and  then  another  resisted  the 
proud  pretensions  of  the  Mughul,  and  lopped  off  some  of  the 
ceremonial  obeisances  which  had  so  long  maintained  the  inflated 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Taimur.*  All  these  Irurailiations 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  inmates  of  tlie  Palace ;  but  they 
were  among  the  necessities  of  the  continually  advancing  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  English.'  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  single 
man,  to  whoso  opinion  any  weight  of  authority  can  fairly  be 
attached,  has  ever  doubted  the  wisdom  of  these  excisions.  And 
humanity  might  well  pause  to  consider  whether  more  miglit  not 
yet  be  done  to  mitigate  that  great  evil  of  rotting  royalty  which 
had  so  long  polluted  the  atinosphere  of  Dehli.  That  gigantic 
Palace,  almost  a  city  in  itself,  had  long  been  the  homo  of  mani¬ 
fold  abominations;  and  a  Christian.  Government  had  suffered, 
aad  was  still  suffering,  generation  after  generation  of  abandoned 
men  and  degraded  women,  born  in  that  vast  sty  of  refuge,  to 
be  a  curse  to  others  and  to  themselves.  In  '.subdued  official 
language,  it  was  said  of  these  wretched  members  of  a  Eoyal 
House,  that  they  were  “  independent  of  all  law,  immersed  in 
idleness  and  profligacy,  and  indifferent  to  public  opinion. It 
might  have  been  said,  without  a  transgression  of  the  truth,  that 
the  recesses  of  the  Palace  were  familiar  with  the  cojumission  of 
every  crime  known  in  the  East,  and  that  Heaven  alone  could 
take  account  of  that  tremendous  catalogue  of  iniquities. 

Od  the  evening  of  .the  28th  of  September,  1837,  Akbar  Shah 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  had  intrigued 
some  years  before  to  set  aside  the  succession  of  jjabdlfur  shdii. 
the  Heir-Apparent  in  behalf  of  a  favourite  son ; 
but  he  had  failed.^  And  now  Prince  Abu  Zaffar,  in  the  ofSoial 
language  of  the  day,  “  ascended  the  throne,  assuming  the  title 

*  It  was  not  until  1835  that  tlie  current  coin  of  Iiuli.a  ce.nsed  to  bear  the 
superscription  of  the  Mugliul  emperors,  and  the  “  Company’s  rupee  ”  was 
substituted  for  it. 

t  Sometimes,  however,  great  crimes  were  punished.  Erinco  Haidar  Sheko, 
for  example,  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  bis  wife. .  ■ 

{  Indeed,  be  bad  made  two  separate  eiforts,  in  favour  first  of  one  son,  then 
of  another.  The  first  endeavour  was  attended  with  some  evenlful  circum- 
•  stances  which  might  have  led  to  violence  and  bloodshed. 
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of  Abul  Muzaffar  Siraju’  din  Muhammad  Bahadur  Shah  Padshah- 
i-Ghazi.”  It  is  suificient  that  he  should  be  known  here  by  the 
name  of  Bahadur  Shah.  He  was  then  far  advanced  in  age ;  but 
he  was  of  a  long-lived  family,  and  his  three-score  years  had  not 
pressed  heavily  upon  him.  He  was  supposed  to  be  as  quiet,  inert 
man,  fond  of  poetry,  a  poetaster  himself;  and  not  at  all  addicted, 
by  nature,  to  political  intrigue.  If  he  had  any  prominent 
oharacteristic  it  was  avarice.  He  had  not  long  succeeded  to  the 
title  before  he  began  to  press  for  an  addition  to  the  royal 
stipend,  which  had  in  some  sort  been  promised  to  Akbar  Shah. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend  such  a  waste  of  the  public  money  ;  but  the 
Governor-General,  equally  believing  it  to  be 
laiuf  wasteful,  said  that,  although  as  a  new  question  he 

would  have  negatived  it,  the  promise  having 
been  given,  it  ought  to  be  fulfilled — but  upon  the  original  con¬ 
ditions.  These  conditions  were,  that  the  King  should  execute 
a  formal  renunciation  of  all  further  claims  upon  the  British 
Government ;  birt  Bahadur  Shah  did  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him.  Ho  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  proposed  conditions, 
and  continued  to  cherish  a  belief  that,  by  sending  an  agent  to 
England,  he  might  obtain  what  he  sought  without  any  embar¬ 
rassing  restrictions. 

Akbar  Shah  had  employed  as  his  representative  the  celebrated 
E  tinmohaii  Eai  Eaminolmn  Eai,  and  ever  still  regard- 

iinmo  an  a.  himself  38  the  fountain  of  honour,  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  envoy  the  title  of  Eajah.  English  society  recog¬ 
nised  it,  as  it  would  have  recognised  a  still  higher  title, 
assumed  by  a  Khidmatgar  ;*  but  the  authorities  refhsed  their 
official  recognition  to  the  Eajahship,  though  they  paid  becoming- 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  man,  who  was  striving  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  as  a  social  and  religious  reformer.  As  the 
envoy  of  the  Mughul  he  accomplished  nothing;  and  Bahadur 
Shah  found  that  the  “  case  ”  was  much  in  the  same  state  as  it 
had  been  when  Eammohan  Eai  left  India  on  the  business  of 
the  late  King.  But  he  had  still  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  mission 
to  England,  especially  if  conducted  by  an  English- 
corge  jxian.  So  when  he  heard  that  an  eloquent  lecturer, 

-who  had  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the  Western  world  by  his 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  coloured  races,  had  come 

♦  A  t.-ible-attendaut ;  a  waiter. — G.  D.  M. 
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to  India,  Ealjadur  Shah  iiiYited  him  to  Dehli,  and  was  eager 
to  enlist  his  services.  He  had  many  supposed  wrongs  to  be 
redressed.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  given  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  system  of  nazar-giving,  or  tributary  present-making,  to 
the  King,  bj* prohibiting  even  such  offerings  by  the  Ke.sident.* 
Thus  had  passed  away  almost  the  last  vestige  of  that  recog¬ 
nition,  by  the  British  Government,  of  the  imperial  dignitj-  "of 
the  House  of  Taimur ;  and  although  money -compensation  had 
been  freely  given  for.  the  loss,  the  change  rankled  in  the  mind 
of  the  King.  But  the  Company  had  already  refused  to  grant 
any  increase  of  stipend  to  the  Eoyal  Family  until  the  prescribed 
conditions  had  been  accepted  ;f  and  Mr.  George  Thompson  had 
no  more  power  than  Eammohan  Eai  to  cause  a  relaxation  of  the 
decision.  And  in  truth,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  wEy  the 
stipend  should  be  increased.  A  lakh  of  rupees  a  month  was 
sufficient,  on  a  broad  basis  of  generosity,  even  for  that  multi¬ 
tudinous  family;  and  it  would  have  been  profligate  to  throw 
away  more  money  on  the  mockrrv-yalty  of  Dehli,  when  it  might 
he  so  much  better  bestowed.]; 

There  was,  indeed,  no  ground  of  complaint  a.g-aiust  the  British 
Government;  and,  fierhaps,  the  King  would  have  intri-'ue 

subsided  into  a  state,  if  not  of  absolute  content, 
of  submissive  quietude,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  aotivdty 
of  Zenana  intrigue,  ivhich  no  Oriental  sovereign,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  to  live,  can  ever  hope  to  resist.  He  had  married 
a  3'oung  wife,  who  had  borne  him  a  son,  and  who  had  become  a 
favourite,  potential  for  good  or  evil.  As  often  it  has  happened, 


*  Nazars  liad  formerly  .been  presented  by  the  Governor-Oeneval  and  the 
Odnimnuder-in-Chief— by  the  latter,  it  would  seem,  as  recently  ns  1837,  on 
the  ncccsiion  of  Shah  Bahadur. — See  Edwards’s  “Bemiuiscences  of  a  Bengal 
Civilian.” 

t  Letter  of, the  Court  of  Directors,  Feb.  11,  1846:  “It  being  impossible 
for  ua  to  waive  this  coudiliou  (of  executing  a  formal  renunciation  of  .nl! 
further  claims),  the  King  mu.st  he  considered  as  having  declined  tlie  oti'ered 
benefit.” 

t  In  addition  to  this  monthly  lakh  of  rupees,  paid  in  money,  Balnidnr 
Shlih  continued  to  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  some  crown  lands,  and  nlso  of  some 
ground-rents  in  the  city. — See  evidence  of  Mr.  Sanders  at  the  King'.s  irial : 
“  He  was  in  receipt  of  a  stipend  of  one  Lakh  of  l  upecs  per  mensem,  of  wlrioh 
ninety-nine  thousand  were  paid  at  Delili,  and  one  Ihonsand  at,  Laklinao,  to 
the  members  of  the  family  there.  Ho  was  also  in  ixuadirt  of  rcyenne  to  llie 
amount  of  a  lakh  and  a  half  I'rom  the  crown  lauds  in  the  neigliljonrlmod 
of  Dehli.  He  also  received  a  considerable  sum  from  (he  gioniid-ients  of 
.houses  and  tenants  in  the  city  of  Dehli.” 
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from  tlio  time  of  tlie  patiiarchs  downwards,  this  son  of  Ills  old 
age  also  became  a  favourite ;  and  tho  King  was  easily  wrought 
upon  by  Queen  Zinat-Mahal  to  endeavour  to  set  aside  the 
succession  of  the  Heir-Apparent  in  favour  of  the  boy-prince.  The 
unjust  supersession,  which  his  father  had  eudeavqjired  to  per¬ 
petrate  against  him,  might  now  some  day  be  put  in  force  by 
himself,  for  the  gratification  of  his  favourite.  But  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  such  a  case  to  walk  warily.  Any  rash,  hasty  action 
might  be  followed  by  a  failure  which  could  never  be  repaired. 
In  any  case,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  child,  Jawan 
Bakht,  were  a  few  years  older,  and  he  could  be  extolled  as  a 
youth  of  promise.  Meanwhile  the  great  Chapter  of  Accidents 
might  contain  something  in  their  favour.  So  hanging  on  to  the 
skirts  of  Circumstance,  he  watched  for  the  coming  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  And  ore  long  the  opportunity  came— bringing  with  it 
more  than  had  been  looked  for,  and  not  all  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  royal  expectants. 

The  story  may  be  briefly  told.  In  1849,  Prince  Hard  Bakfll, 
the  Heir -Apparent,  died.  At  this  time  the  King, 
1849.  Bahadur  Shah,  had  numbered  more  than  seventy^ 
years.  In  natural  course  his  death  could  be  no 
veiy  remote  contingency.  The  question  of  succes¬ 
sion,  therefore,  pressed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Lord  Dalhousio  was  not  a  man  to  regard  with  much 
favour  the  mock  sovereignty  of  the  Mughul.  Others  before 
him,  with  greater  tenderness  for  ancient  dynastic  traditions, 
bad  groaned  over  the  long  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  at 
which  reason  and  truth  revolted ;  and  the  extinction  of  the 
titular  dignity  of  the  Kings  of  Dehli,  after  the  death  of  Baha¬ 
dur  Shah,  had  been  urged  upon  the  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company.*  But  the  proposal  stirred  up  divisions  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  Leadenhall,  which  resulted  in  delayed 


*  Writing  on  tlie  1st  of  August,  1814,  tlie  Court  of  Directors  observed : 
“  Tlie  Governor-General  lias  given  directions  to  the  Agent  lhat,  in  the  event 
of  the  demise  of  the  King  of  Dehli,  no  step  wliatever  shall  be  taken  which 
can  he  construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  descent  of  that  title  to  a  successor 
without  specific  authority  from  the  Govt  ruor-General.  If  in  these  instruc¬ 
tions  the  abolition  of  the  title  is  contemplated,  we  cannot  give  it  onr  sanction 
until  we  have  heard  further  from  you  on  tlie  subject,  and  have  had  lime  to 
consider  the  purport  and  the  grounds  of  the  recommendation  which  may  ha 
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action.  The  usual  expedient  of  waiting  for  further  advices, 
from  India,  was  resorted  to,  and  so  Lord  Dalliousie  found  the 
question  unsettled.'  The  death  of  Prince  Dara  Bakht  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  its  settlement,  which  a  Governor-General  of 
Dalhousie’s  tanperainent  was  not  likely  to  neglect.  The  next 
in  .succession,  according  to  Muhammadan  law,  was  Prince  Pakir- 
ud-din,  a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  reputed  to  he  of  quick 
parts,  fond  of  European  society,  and  tolerant  of  the  British 
Government.  And  the  Governor-General  saw,  hotli  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man  and  the  circumstances  of  his  position,  that 
which  might  favour  and  facilitate  the  changes  which  he  wisely 
desired  to  introduce. 

It  was  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  net  to 
perpetuate  a  state  of  things  which  had  nothing 
hut  tradition  to  gloss  over  its  offensive  deformity.  i.oni 
But  the  operation  that  had  become  necessary  was  mKisures^^ 
not  one  to  be  performed  violently  and  abruptly, 
without  regard  to  times  and  seasons.  Peeling  sure  that  the 
opportunity  could  not  be  far  distant.  Lord  Dalhou.sie  had  been 
contented  to  wait.  It  had  now  come.  Prince  Dara  Bakht  was 
the  last  of  the  Dehli  Princes  who  had  been  “  burn  in  the 
purple.”  He  hail  been  reared  and  he-had  ripened  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  succeeding  to  the  Kingship  of  Dehli ;  and  there  inight 
have  been  some  hardship,  if  not  a  constructive  breach  of  faith, 
in  destroying  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  at  the  very  point  of 
fruition.  But  Prince  Pakir-ud-dln  had  been  born  a  pensioner. 
He  had  no  recollection  of  “the  time  when  the  King  of  Dehli 
still  sat  on  the  throne  and  was  recognised  as  the  paramount 
potentate  in  India.”  It  could,  therefore,  be  no  injustice  to  him 
to  admit  his  accession  to  the  ohiefship  of  the  family  upon  other 
conditions  than  those  which  had  been  recognised  in  the  case  of 
his  father;  whilst  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor- 
General,  sound  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sweep  away  all  tlio 
privileges  and  prerogatives  which  had  kept  alive  this  great 
pretentious  mock  royalty  in  the  heart  of  our  Empire. 

The  evils  to  be  removed  were  many ;  but  two  among  them 
were  more  glaring  than  the  rest.  The  perpetuation  of  the 
kingly  title  was  a  great  sore.  Lord  Dalhousie  did  not  overrate 
its  magnitude.  Perhaps,  indeed,  lie  scarcely  took  in  its  true 
proportions.  For  he  wrote  that  the  Princes  of  India  and  its 
people,  whatever  they  might  once  have  been,  had  become 
“  entirely  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  King  or  Ins 
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position.”  *  And  ho  added  :  “  The  British  Government  has 
become  indeed  and  in  tnith  the  paramount  tSovereigu  in  India. 
It  is  not  expedient  tliat  there  siiould  ho,  even  in  name,  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sovereign  whose  ancestors  once  held  the 
paramountoy  we  now  possess.  Ilis  existence  coulcbncver  really 
endanger  us,  I  admit;  although  the  intrigues  of  which  he 
might,  and  not  un frequently  has  been  made  the  nucleus,  might 
incommode  and  vex  us.”  I  have  said  before  that  Lord 
Dalbousie  “  could  not  understand  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
natives  of  India  cling  to  their  old  traditions — could  not 
sympathise  with  the  veneration  which  they  felt  for  their 
ancient  dynasties.”  f  Time  jnight  have  weakened  the  venera¬ 
tion  felt  for  the  House  of  Dehli,  but  had  not,  assuredlj',  effaced 
it.  There  was  still  sufficient  vitality  in  it  to  engender,  under 
favouring  circumstances,  something  more  than  discomfort  and 
vexation.  But  Lord  Dalhousie  erred  only  in  thus  under¬ 
estimating  the  proportions  of  the  evil  which  he  now  desired  to 
remove.  He  was  not  on  that  account  less  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  grievous  impolicy  on  the  part  of  tiie 
British  Government  to  suffer  the  kingly  title,  on  the  death  of 
Bahadur  Shah,  to  pass  to  another  generation. 

The  other  evil  thing  of.  whioli  I  have  spoken  was  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Palace  as  a  royal  residence.  Regarded  in  the 
aspect  of  morality  and  humanity,  as  already  observed,  it  was 
an  abomination  of  the  worst  kind.  But,  more  clearly  even 
than  this,  Lord  Dalhousie  discerned  the  political  and  military 
disadvantages  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  by  which,  what 
was  in  reality  a  great  fortress  in  the  hands  of  a  possible  enemy, 
was  siiffered  to  command  the  chief  arsenal  of  Upper  India. 
“Here,”  wrote  the  Governor-General,  “we  have  a  strong 
fortress  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  princiqial  cities  of  our  Empire, 
and  in  entire  command  of  the  chief  magazine  of  the  Upper 
Provinces — which  lies  so  exposed,  both  to  assault  and  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  carelessness  of  the  people  dwelling 
around  it — that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  accident  has 
yet  occurred  to  it.  Its  dangerous  position  has  been  frequently 
remarked  upon,  and  many  schemes  have  been  prepared  for  its 
improvement  and  defence;  but  the  only  eligible  one  is  the 
transfer  of  the  stores  into  the  Palace,  which  would  then  be  kept 
Ijy  us  as  a  Briti,sh  post,  capable  of  maiutainiug  itself  against 
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any  hostile  manoeuvre,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  the 
source  of  positive  danger,  and  perhaps  not  imfrequently  the 
focus  of  intrigues  against  our  power.”  * 

There  was  undoubted  wisdom  in  this.  To  remove  the  Dehli 
Family  from^  the  Palace,  and  to  abolish  all  their  Alsatian 
privileges,  upon  the  death  of  Bahadur  Shah,  could  have  been 
no  very  difficult  work.  But  to  Lord  Dalhousie  it  appeared 
that  this  part  of  the  duty  which  lay  before  him  should  bo 
accomplished  with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  conceived  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  wait  for  the  demise  of  the 
titular  sovereign,  as  in  all  probability  the  King  might  bo  per¬ 
suaded  to  vacate  the  Palace,  if  sufficientr •inducement  were  held 
out  to  him.  He  argued  that,  as  the  Kings  of  Dehli  had 
possessed  a  convenient  and  favourite  country. residence  at  the 
Kiitb,  some  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Dehli,  and  that  as  the 
place  was  held  in  great  veneration,  generally  and  j)articular]y, 
as  the  burial-place  of  a  noted  Muhammadan  saint  and  of  some 
of  the  ancestors  of  Bahadur  Shah,  his  Majesty  and  the  Eoyal 
Family  were  not  likely  to  object  to  their  removal,  and,  if  they 
did  object,  it  was  to  be  considered  whether  pressure  might  not 
be  put  upon  thorn,  and  their  consent  obtained,  by  the  extreme 
measure  of  withholding  the  royal  stipend.  But  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  long  line  of  Kings  might  not  unreasonably  have 


*  It  does  uot  appear,  liowever,  that  Lord  Dalhousie  laid  any  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  no  European  troops  were  posted  in  Dehli.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  at  this  time  was  Commander-in-Chiof  of  the  Brilisli 
army  in  India.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  military  situation  was  a  false  oue, 
and  he  wrote  much  about  the  defence  of  the  city,  but  without  drawing  auy 
distinction  between  European  and  Native  troops.  In  both  cuses  the  antici¬ 
pated  danger  was  from  a  rising  of  the  people,  not  of  the  soldiery.  With 
respect  to  the  situation  of  the  magazine,  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  to  Ihe 
Governor-Genei'al  (Labor,  Dec.  lo,  1849),  saying  :  “As  regards  the  mugaziuo, 
the  objection.s  to  it  are  as  follows  ;  1st.  It  is  placed  in  a  very  populous  part 
of  the  city,  and  its  explosion  w^onld  be  very  horrible  in  its  eflects  as  regards 
the  destruction  of  life.  2nd.  It  would  destroy  the  magnificent  Palace  of 
Dehli.  3rd.  Tlie  loss  of  Government  properly  would  also  be  very  great, 
especially  if  my  views  of  tlie  importance  of  Dehli,  given  in  my  report,  be 
acted  upon;  namely,  that  it  and  Danapur  should  bo  two  great  magazines 
for  the  Bengal  Presidency.  4th.  It  is  wilhout  defence  beyond  wliat  the 
guard  of  fifty  men  ofti.'r,  and  ils  gates  are  so  weak  that  .a.  moh  could  push 
them  in.  I  therefore  tliinlc  a  powder  magazine  should  he  built  in  a  safe 
jilace.  There  is  a  strong  castle  three  or  four  milc.s  from  the  town  which 
would  ansiver  well,  but  L  fe.ar  the  re]ia.ir.s  would  be  too  ex])ensiYo ;  more,  so, 
perhaps,  than  what  would  be  more  cfiicacions,  viz.,  tp  bliibl  a  magazine  in 
a  suitable  posilion  near  Ibo  city.” 
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ileinnrrod  to  t!tc  cxpulsitm  of  his  Family  from  the  old  home  of 
his  fathers,  ami  it  demanded  no  great  exercise  of  imag^ation  to 
comprehend  tlie  position. 

When  this  exposition  of  Lord  Dalhousie’s  views  was  laid 
before  the  Conrt  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
nime  porapany,  tlie  subject  was  debated  with  much 

oovciimicnt.  interest  in  Leadcnliall-street.®  Already  had  the 
btroTig  roiaid  of  the  Governor-General  begun  to 
influence  tlie  councils  of  the  Home  Govemment  of  India, 
'iiiero  were  one  or  two  able  and  active  members  of  the  Conrt 
who  believed  implicitly  in  him,  and  were  resolute  to  support 
everything  that  he  did.  There  was  another  section  of  the 
Court,  which  had  no  special  faith  in  Lord  Dalhousie,  but  which, 
upon  system,  supported  the  action  of  the  local  Goveniments,  as 
the  least  troublesome  means  of  disposing  of  difficult  questions. 
But  there  w'as  a  tliird  and  powerful  party — powerful  in 
intellect,  more  powerful  still  in  its  unflinching  honesty  and 
candour,  and  its  inalienable  sense  of  justice^ — and  this  party 
prevailed.  I'he  result  was  that  the  majority  agreed  to  despa^tch 
instructions  to  India,  negativing  the  proposals  of  the  Governor- 
General.  But  when  the  draft  went  from  Leaden- 
CoTiflict  between  hall-street  to  Cannon- row,  it  met  with  determined 
the  opposition  from  the  Board  of  Control,  over  which 

at  that  time  Sir  John  Hobhouse  presided. f  It 
was  contended  that  the  British  Government  were  not  pledged 
to  continue  to  Shiih  Alam’s  successors  the  privileges  accorded 
to  him,  and  that  tlie  Court  had  not  proved  that  the  proposals  of 
the  Governor-General  were  either  unjust  or  impolitic.  Then 
arose  one  of  those  sharj)  conflicts  betw'een  the  Court  and  the 
Board  which  in  the  old  days  of  the  Double  Government  some¬ 
times  broke  in  upon  the  monotony  of  their  councils.  The 
Conrt  rejoined  that  the  proposals  were  those  of  the  Governor- 
General  alone,  that  the  concurrence  of  his  Council  had  not  been 
obtained,  that  the  contemplated  measures  w^ere  ungenerous  and 
unwise, j;  and  that  it  rvould  give  grievous  offence  to  the 


*  Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  who  liad  taken  part  in  the  defence  of  Delili 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  was  Chairman  of  tiio  East  India 
Company. 

t  Air.  James  'Wilson  and  the  Hon.  John  Eliot  were  then  Secretaries  to  the 
Board. 

J  *•  The  question.”  they  said,  “is  not  one  of  supremacy.  The  supremacy 
of  the  Biitish  power  is  beyond  dispute.  The  sovereignty  of  Dchli  is  a  title 
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Muhammadan  population  of  the  country.  They  were  prepared 
to  sanction  persuasive  means  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  tlie 
Palace,  but  they  most  strongly  objected  to  compulsion.  The 
Board  then  replied  that  it  was  not  necessary  in  such  a  case  to 
obtain  the  c»onsent  of  the  Members  of  Counci'],  and  that,  if  they 
had  felt  any  alarm  as  to  the  results  of  the  proposed  measure, 
they  would  have  communicated  their  apprehensions  to  the 
Court  (which,  however,  was  a  mistaken  impression) — that 
there  was  no  sort  of  obligatioir  to  continue  to  the  successors  of 
Shah  Alam  what  Lord  Wellesley  had  granted  to  him — tha  t  it 
was  a  question  only  of  policy,  and  that  as  to  the  eifect  of  tlie 
proposed  measure  on  the  minds  of  the  Muhammadans,  the  local 
ruler  was  a  better  judge  than  the  Directors  at  home  (and  this, 
perhaps,  was  another  mistake)  ;  but  when  the  Indian  minister 
added  :  “  The  chance  of  danger  to  tlie  British  Empire  from  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Taimur  may  be  infinitely  small ;  but  if  a 
Muhammadan  should  ever  think  that  he  required  such  a 
rally  in  g-point  for  the  puiqoose  of  infusing  into  those  of  his  own 
fsdth  spirit  and  bitterness  in  an  attack  on  Christian  supremacy, 
he  would  surely  .find  that  a  Prince  already  endowed  with  the 
regal  title,  and  possessed  of  a  royal  residence,  was  a  more 
efficient  instrument  in  his  hands  than  one  placed  in  the  less 
conspicuous  position  contemplated  by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  his 
advisers,”  he  spoke  wisely  and  presciently.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  the  Court  again  returned  to  the  conflict,  urging  that 
they  felt  so  deeply  the  importance  of  the  subject  that  they 
could  not  refrain  from  making  a  further  appeal  to  the  Board. 
They  combated  what  had  been  said  about  the  implied  con- 
currenne  of  the  Council,  and  the  argument  against  the  claims  of 
the  Dehli  Family  based  upon  the  action  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and 
then  they  proceeded  to  speak  again  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Muhammadan  j)opulation.  “  The  amount  of  disaffection,”  they 


utterly  powerless  for  injury,  but  rosfcctecl  by  Mubammadans  as  an  aueient 
honour  of  their  name,  and  their  good  feelings  are  conciliulcd  to  the  Brilisli 
Government  by  the  respeet  it  shows  for  that  ancient  honour.  The  entire 
indifference  of  the  Princes  and  the  people  of  India  to  the  oonfliii.on  or  position 
of  the  King  is  alleged ;  but  the  Court  cannot  think  it  possible  that  any 
]»ople  can  ever  become  indifferent  to  the  memory  of  its  formy  greatness. 
The  traditional  deference  with  which  that  inemoiy  is  regarded  is  allogotlier 
distinct  from  any  hopes  of  its  renewal.  But  it  is  a,  feeling  which  it  is  iinpol  itio 
to  wound.  From  mere  hopolossness  of  resistance  it  may  not  immcdiat.oly 
show  itself,  but  may  remain  latent  till  other  causes  of  piildio  danger  may 
bring  it  into  action;” 
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said,  “  in  tho  Miiliammadan  population,  which  the  particular 
measure,  if  carried  into  effect,  may  produce,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  on  which  the  means  do  not  exist  of  pronouncing  con¬ 
fidently.  The  evil  may  prove  less  than  the  Court  apprehend, 
or  it  may  he  far  greater  than  they  would  venture  to  predict. 
But  of  this  they  aie  convinced,  that  even  on  the  most  favour¬ 
able  supposition  tho  measure  would  be  considered  throughout 
India  as  evidence  of  the  commencement  of  a  great  change  in 
our  policy.”  “  The  Court,”  it  was  added,  “  cannot  contemplate 
without  serious  uneasiness  the  consequences  which  may  arise 
from  such  an  impression,  should  it  go  forth  generally  through¬ 
out  India — firmly  believing  that  such  an  act  would  produce  a 
.  distrust  which  manj^  years  of  arr  opposite  policy  would  be 
insufficient  to  remove.”  Then,  having  again  entreated  most 
earnestly  the  Board’s  reconsideration  of  their  decision,  they 
concluded  by  saying  that,  if  they  failed,  they  would  “  still  have 
discharged  tlieir  duty  to  themselves,  by  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  a  measure  which  they  regarded  as  unjust 
towards  the  individual  family,  gratuitously  offensive  to  an 
important  portion  of  our  Indian  subjects,  and  calculated  to 
jDroduce  an  effect  on  the  reputation  and  influence  of  the  British 
Government  both  in  India  and  elsewhere,  such  as  they  would 
deeply  deplore.”  But  the  last  appeal  fell  on  stony  ground. 
The  Board  were  obdurate.  They  deplored  the  difl'ereiice  of 
opinion,  accepted  the  disclaimer,  and,  on  the  last 
year,  directed,  “  according  to  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  the  law,”  a  despatch  to  bo 
sent  to  India  in  the  form  settled  by  tho  Board.  So  instructions 
were  sent  out  to  India,  signed  ministerially  by  certain  members 
of  the  Court,  totally  opposed  to  what,  as  a  body,  they  believed 
to  be  consistent  with  policy  and  justice. 

On  full  consideration  of  this  correspondence,  conducted  as  it 
was,  on  both  sides,  with  no  common  ability,  it  is 
Summary  difficult  to  rosist  the  conviction  that  both  were 

argument.  right  and  both  were  wrong — right  in  what  they 

asserted,  wrong  in  what  they  denied.  It  was,  in 
truth,  but  a  choice  of  evils  that  lay  before  the  Double  Govern¬ 
ment;  but  each  half  of  it  eri-ed  in  denying  the  existence  of  the 
dangers  asserted  by  the  other.  Much,  of  course,  on  both  sides 
was  conjecture  or  speculation,  to  be  tested  by  the  great  touch¬ 
stone  of  the  ruture;  and  it  depended  on  the  more  rapid  or  the' 
more  tardy  ripening  of  events  ou  the  one  side  or  the  other  to 
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demonstrate  the  greater  sagacity  of  the  Court  or  the  Board. 
If  there  should  be  no  popular  excitement  before  the  death  of 
Bahddur  Sh4h,  to  make  the  King  of  Dehli,  in  his  great  palatial 
stronghold,  a  rally  in  g-point  for  a  disaffected  people,  that  event, 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  title  and  the  removal  of  the 
Kamily  from  the  Palace,  might  prove  the  soundness  of  the 
Court’s  arguments,  by  evoking  a  Muhammadan  outbreak ;  but, 
if  there  should  be  a  Muhammadan,  or  any  other  popular  out¬ 
break,  during  the  lifetime  of  Bahadur  Shah,  it  might  be  shown, 
by  the  alacrity  of  the  people  to  rally  round  the  old  imperial 
throne,  and  to  proclaim  again  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of 
Taimur,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  Board  had  not  been 
misplaced,  and  that  the  danger  on  whicH^  they  had  enlarged 
was  a  real  one.  There  was  equal  force  at  the  time  in  the 
arguments  of  both,  but  there  was  that  in  the  womb  of  the 
Future  which  rvas  de.stined  to  give  the  victory  to  the  Board. 

Lord  Dalhousie  received  the  instructions  bearing  the  official 
signatures  of  the  Court  iu  the  early  spring  of 
18i0 ;  *  hut  he  had  before  learnt  in  what  a  hotbed  ur.o. 
of  contention  the  despatch  was  being  reared,  and  dSSm™ 
when  it  came  he  wisely  hesitated  to  act  upon  its- 
contents.  It  is  to  his  honour  that,  on  full  consideration,  ho 


*  Some  powerful  protests  were  recorded  by  members  of  the  Court— among 
others  by  Mr.  Tucker,  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  ago.  In  this  paper  lie 
said:  “  That  they  (the  Delili  family)  can  be  induced  voluntarily  to  abandon 
their  palace,  I  cannot,  for  one  moment,  believe.  The  attachment  of  the 
natives  generally  to  the  scats  of  their  ancestors,  however  humble,  is  well 
known  to  all  those  who  know  anything  of  the  people  of  India;  hnt  in  this 
case  there  are  peculiar  circumstances,  the  cherished  associations  of  glorv.  the 
memory  of  past  grandeur,  which  must  render  the  Palace  of  Dclili  the  object 

of  attachment  and  veneration  to  the  fallen  family . If  the  object  is  io 

be  accomplished,  it  must  be  by  the  exertion  of  military  force,  or  intimidaiion 
disgraceful  to  any  Government,  and  caloubited  to  bring  odium  on  the  British 
name.”  “I  have  the  highest  respect.”  ho  said,  “for  the  talents,  the  great 
acquirements,  and  the  public  spirit  of  Lord  Dalhmisie;  but  I  must  lliiok 
that  an  individual,  rvho  has  only  communicated  with  the  iicojdo  of  India 
through  an  interpreter,  cannot  have  acquired  ,a  very  intimate  knowled.gc  of 
the  character,  habits,  feelings,  and  ju.-jadiccs  of  the  people.”  _  Tlic  veteran 
director  erred,  however,  in  making  light  of  the  strength  of  Dehli  .as  a  forlifhil 

city.  “It  is  not,”  he  said,  “a  fortress  of  any  stTenglh . ^1'  lia.s  Iveii 

repeatedly  entered  .and  sacked  by  undisciplined  iymlq.s.”  “There  is,  in 
fact,”  he  continued,  “no  ground  for  assuming  that  Dehli  can  become  a  mili¬ 
tary  po.st  of  importanoe,  especially  now  tliat  we  have  advanced  cmr  JrmitK'r 
to  iho  banks  of  the  Indus.” 
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deferred  to  the  opinions  expressed  l)y  the  majority  of  the  Coart, 
and  by  others  not  in  the  Court,  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to 
equal  respect.  “  The  Honourable  Court,”  he  said,  “  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  full  authority  to 
carry  tliese  measures  into  effect.  But  I  have,  for  some  time 
past,  been  made  aware  through  different  channels,  that  the 
measures  I  have  thus  j)roposed  regarding  the  throne  of  Dehli, 
have  not  met  with  the  concurrence  of  authorities  in  England 
wliose  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  entitle 
their  opinions  to  great  weight,  and  that  many  there  regard  the 
tendency  of  these  proposed  measures  with  anxiety,  if  not  with 
alarm.”  He  added  that,  with  unfeigned  deference  to  the 
opinions  thus  expressed,  he  still  held  the  same  views  as  before  ; 
but  that,  although  his  convictions  remained  as  strong  as  ever, 
he  did  not  consider  the  measures  themselves  to  be  of  such 
immediate  urgency  as  to  justify  his  carrying  them  into  effect, 
“  contrary  to  declared  opinions  of  undoubted  weight  and  autho¬ 
rity,  or  in  a  manner  calculated  to  create  uneasiness  and  doubt.” 
He  was  willing,  thertifore,  to  suspend  action,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  invite  the  ojrinions  of  his  Council,  which  had  not  been 
before  recorded. 

Whilst  the  main  questions  thus  indicated  were  under  con¬ 
sideration,  another  difficulty  of  a  personal  charac- 
Strigues  arose.  The  King  protested  against  the  suc¬ 

cession  of  Fakir-ud-din.  Stimulated  by  bis 
favourite  wife,  Zinat-Mabal,  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  her  son, 
then  a  boy  of  eleven.  One  objection  which  he  raised  to  the 
succession  of  his  eldest  surviving  son  was  a  curious  one.  He 
said  that  it  was  a  tradition  of  his  House,  since  the  time  of 
Taimur,  that  no  one  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  who  had  been  in 
any  way  mutilated ;  Fakir-ud-dfn  had  been  circumcised,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  disqualified.*  The  objection  was  urged  with 
much  vehemence,  and  it  was  added  that  Fakir-ud-din  was  a 
man  of  bad  character.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  repre- 


*  The  statement  ■was  an  exaggerated  one — as  all  the  Iffughul  Emperors, 
up  to  the  time  of  Huraayun,  were  circumcised.  Alter  the  accession  of  this 
prince,  for  r-easons  given  in  a  very  interesting  note,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
furnished  by  my  learned  friend,  Maulavi  Saiad  Ahmad,  O.S.I.,  the  rite  was 
discontinued,  generally,  in  the  family.  But,  for  certain  physical  reasons,  an 
exception  was  made,  with  respect  to  Fakir-nd-di'n,  and  Ziuat-Mahal  seized 
upon  the  pretext. 
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Bentations  was  that  Lord  Dalhousie  determined  for  a  while 
to  suspend  official  action  with  respect  to  the  question  of  suc¬ 
cession,  and  to  see  what  circumstances  might  develop  in  his 
favour. 

In  the  meantime  he  invited  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Supreme  Council.  It  consisted,  at  that  time, 
of  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Sir  John  Littler,  an  old 
Company's  officer  of  good  repute,  and  Sir.  John  ' 

Lowis,  a  Bengal  civilian,  blameless  in  all  official  and  personal 
relations,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  Service,  steady  but  not 
brilliant.  The  first  shrewdly  observed  that  we  might  leave 
the  choice  of  a  successor  until  the  King’s  death,  which  could 
not  be  very  remote,  and  that  we  might -tlron  easily  make  terms 
with,  or  impose  conditions  upon,  the  accepted  candidate,  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Palace.  The  General  looked  doubtfully  at 
the  whole  proposal.  He  believed  that  the  Muhammadan  popu¬ 
lation  of  India  still  regarded  with  reverence  the  old  Mughul 
Family,  and  would  be  incensed  by  its  humiliation.  He  coun¬ 
selled,  therefore,  caution  and  delay,  and  in  the  end  pci-suasion, 
not  compulsion.  But  John  Lowis  laughed  all  this  to  scorn. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  Muhammadans  of  India  cared 
anything  about  Dehli,  or  anything  about  the  King:  and  if 
they  did  care,  that,  he  said,  was  an  additional  reason  rvhy  the 
title  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Palace  vacated,  with  the  least 
possible  delay.* 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  that  a  despatch  T^^as 
.sent  to  England,  recommending  that  affairs  should  remain 
unchanged  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  King — that  the 
Prince  Fakir-ud-din  should  be  acknowledged  as  successor  to  the 
royal  title,  but  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  tlie  preten¬ 
sions  of  a  rival  claimant  to  the  titular  dignity  to  obtain  the 
desired  concessions  from  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Family 


♦  “But,  if  these  fears  are  not  groundless,  surely  they  aflbrd  a  ])o.sitive 
reason  for  taking  the  proposed  step,  because  tlie  re.siilt  anticipated,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  can  arise  only  if  the  Muhamraadans  (no  doubt  the  most  rustie.‘=s 
and  discontented  of  our  subjects)  have  conliuued  to  looic  u|ion  t.lie  ro]'rc- 
sentatives  of  the  House  of  Taiinur  as  their  natural  bead,  and  io  oount  u|)on 
the  Palace  of  Dehli  as  a  rallying-point  in  the  event  oi  any  oiii.bi-eak  .amongst 
them.  If  it  he  so,  it  i,s  surely  sound  policy,  on  t:ie  lirst  lavoimilde  opjx.r- 
tnnitv,  to  remove  tlio  head,  and  to  put  the  proiei  t.s!  r;illvin;;-]K}iiit.  into  sale 
l.andk" 
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— that  inducements  should  be  held  out  to  him  toi  leave  the 
Palace  and  to  reside  in  the  Kutb,  and  that,  if  necessary,  this 
advantage  sliould  bo  purchased  by  the  grant  of  an  additional 
stipend. 

To  all  the  recommendations  of  tho  Governor-General — so  far 
as  they  concern  this  history — the  Home  Govem- 
ment  yielded  their  consent.  Permission  was  then 
]iiir-  granted  to  the  Dehli  Agent  to  make  known  to 

Aiiparcn .  Pi-jnce  Pakir-ud-din,  at  a  confidential  interview, 
what  were  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  meeting,  therefore,  took  placo  between  the  Prince 
and  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe ;  and  the  former  expressed  himself, 
according  to  official  reports,  prepared  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Government,  “  if  invested  with  the  title  of  King,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  assume  the  externals  of  royalty.”  An  agreement  was 
then  drawn  uj),  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed,  and  the  work 
was  done.  It  was,  doubtless,  pleasant  to  .  the  authorities  to 
think  that  the  heir  had  acceded  willingly  to  all  the  demands 
made  upon  him.  But  the  fact  is  that  he  consented  to  them 
with  intense  disgust,  and  that  throughout  the  Palace  there 
were  groat  consternation  and  excitement,  and  that  no  one  was 
more  vexed  than  the  mother  of  the  rival  claimant,  Queen 
Zinat-Mahal. 

I  must  pass  hastily  over  the  next  two  or  three  j'ears,  during 
which  the  animosities  of  the  Queen  Zinat-Mahal, 
,  IS66.  and  of  her  son,  Jawan  Bakht,  continued  to  fester 

Fakir-ud-din.  Under  the  irritations  of  a  great  disappointment. 

And  ere  long  they  were  aggravated  by  the 
thought  of  a  new  grievance ;  for  the  King  had  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  pledge  itself  to  make 
to  his  favourites,  after  his  death,  the  same  payments  as  he  had 
settled  upon  them  during  his  life.  The  intrigues  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  secured  to  them  so  much  at  the  expense 
of  others,  altogether  failed.  But  the  King  lived  on — lived  to 
survive  the  heir  whose  succession  was  so  distasteful  to  him. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  1856,  Prince  Fakir-ud-din  suddenly  died. 
It  was  more  than  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Ho 
was  seized  with  deadly  sickness  and  vomiting,  after  partaking 
of  a  dish  of  curry.  Extreme  prostration  and  debility  ensued, 
and  although  the  King’s  physician,  Assan-ullah,  was  called  in, 
he  could  or  would  do  nothing  to  restore  the  dying  Prince;  and 
in  a  little  time  there  were  lamentations  in  the  Heir-Apparent’s 
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house,  and  tidings  were  conveyed  to  the  Palace  that  Fakir-ud- 
din  was  dead.* 

How  that  night  was  spent  in  the  apartments  of  Queen  Zinat- 
Mahal  can  only  he  conjectured.  Judged  by  its  results,  it  must 
have  been  A  night  of  stirring  intrigue  and  excited  activity. 
For  when,  on  the  following  day.  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  waited 
on  the  King,  his  Majesty  put  into  the  hands  of  the.  Agent  a 
paper  containing  a  renewed  expression  of  his  desire  to  ^eo  the 
succession  of  Jawan  Bakht  recognised  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Enclosed  ■  was  a  document  purporting  to  convey  a 
request  from  others  of  the  King’s  sons,  that  the  offspring  of 
Zinat-Mahal,  being  endowed  with  “wisdom,  merit,  learning, 
and  good  manners,”  should  take  the  place  of  the  Fleir-Apparent. 
Eight  of  the  royal  princes  attached  their  seals  to  this  address. 
Blit  the  eldest  of  the  survivors — Mirza  Korash  by  name — next 
day  presented  a  memorial  of  his  own,  in  which  he  .set  forth 
that  his  brethren  had  been  inditced  to  sign  the  paper  by 
promises  of  increased  monej^-allowances  from  the  King,  if  they 
cbnsented,  and  deprivation  of  income  if  they  reftisod.  An  effort 
also  was  made  to  bribe  Mirza  Korasb  into  acquiescence.  Ho 
.professed  all  filial  loyalty  to  tbe  King ;  declared  his  willingness 
to  accede,  as  Heir- Apparent,  to  such  terms  as  the  King  might 
suggest;  but  when  he  fouird  that  his  father,  instigated  by  the 
Queen  Zinat-Mahal,  was  bent  on  setting  him  aside  altogether, 
he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  an  appeal  to  the 
British  Government.  “  As  in  this  view%”  lie  wTrote  to  the 
British  Agent,  “  my  ruin  and  birthright  are  involved,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  represent  my  case,  hoping  tliat  in  yonr  report  due 
regard  will  be  had  to  aU  the  above  circumstances.  Besides 
being  senior,  I  have  accomplished  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and 
have  learned  by  heart  the  Koran ;  and  my  further  attainments 
can  be  tested  in  an  interview.’ 


*  The  Palace  Diary  of  the  clay  says:  Ilnvnig  felt  huusrv,  i.lic  Piiiicc 
imagined  that  an  empty  stoniacli  pruraoled  bile,  and  parlonk  of  soiiio  bieiei 
with  curry  gravy,  when  immediately  the  voiuitirms  incieaKod,  hIjicIi  |.ii.ihir.rd 
great  debility.  Every  remedy  to  aiforJ  rcliel  proved  moilcctuiil.  hlhI  H.li.ll. 
rapidly  sunk.  Mirza  .llahi'  Baksh  sent  f  i  31  1  \  li  I  j  1 

The  Hakim  ndmini.stered  n  clyslcr,  which,  however,  du!  no  good.  Ai  mX 
o'clock,  the  Heir- Apparent  was  in  a  moribmid  stnic,  and  niiinediatrl.v  olo  r 
the  noise  of  lamentation  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  thu  U  t|  j  i 
residence,  and  news  was  brought  to  the  i’aliiee  ol  H.IMI.  s  denii.'C..  Ilis 
Majesty  expre.s.sed  his  .sorrow.  TJic  Kawiib  Zinat-Mahal  3  a  Ml 
with  his  Majesty.” 
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By  this  timo  Lnid  nuniiinc;  liad  succeeded  to  the  Govornor- 
(  lonoralship,  and  a  new  Couneil  sate  beside  him. 

Lordliiiinhig  questioii  of  thc  Dehli  succession,  there¬ 

fore,  was  considered  and  debated  by  men  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  any  foregone  expressions  of  opinion.  In  truth,  ttie 
(juestion  was  not  a  diffioult  one.  The  course  which  Lord  Dal- 
lionsio  meant  to  pursue  rvas  apparently  the  wisest  course ; 
although  he  had  erred  in  hclieving  (hat  the  Muhammadans  of 
Upper  India  had  no  lingering  aflection  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  House  of  Dehli ;  and  not  less  in  supposing  that  the  removal 
of  the  King  and  the  Eoyal  Family  from  the  Palace  in  the  city 
would  not  ho  painful  and  humiliating  to  them.  But,  with 
laudable  forhoaranco,  he  had  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
ermn  with  the  commission  in  liis  hands  to  execute  his  original 
designs.  Lord  Canning,  therefore,  found  the  Dehli  question 
unsettled  and  undcteianincd  in  many  of  the  most  essential 
points.  Bringing  a  new  eye  to  the  contemplation  of  the  groat 
danger  and  the  groat  abomination  of  the  Dehli  Palace,  he  saw 
both,  perhaps,  even  in  larger  dimensions  than  they  had  presented 
to  the  eye  of  his  predecessor.  lie  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
adopt  as  his  own  the  views  which  Lord  Dalhousie  had  recorded 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  Family  on  the  death  of 
Bahadur  Shah.  “It  is  ,as  desirable  as  ever,”  he  wrote,  “that 
the  I'alaco  of  Dehli — which  is,  in  fact,  the  citadel  of  a  large 
fortified  town,  and  urgently  required  for  military  purposes — 
should  bo  in  tiro  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  pernicious  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  law,  which 
is  conceded  to  the  Cromi  connexions  and  dejmndants  of  the 
King  now  congregated  there,  sliould,  in  the  interests  of  moiality 
arid  good  government,  cease.”  It  was  scarcely  possible,  indeed, 
that  much  difference  of  opinion  could  obtain  among  statesmen 
with  respect  to  the  politie,al  and  military  expediency  of  placing 
this  groat  fortified  building,  whioh  dominated  the  city  of  Dehli, 
in  the  secure  posse.ssion  of  British  troops  ;  nor  could  there  bo 
any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a.  Ghri-stian  man  that,  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  wo  were  bound  to  pull  down  all  those  screens  and 
fences  which  had  so  long  slnit  out  the  abominations  of  the  Palace 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  cxclndeil  from  its  murky  recesses  the 
saving  processes  of  the  law. 

But  the  extinction  of  the  tituhar  sovereignty  was  still  an  open 
question.  Ijord  Canning  had  spent  only  a  few  months  in  India, 
and  those  few  months  had  been  passed  in  Calcutta.  He  had  no 
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pei-Bonal  knowledge  of  tlie  feelings  of  the  princes  or  people  of 
Upper  India  ;  but  he  read  in  the  minutes  of  preceding  members 
of  the  Government  that  the  traditions  of  the  Hou.se  of  Taimur 
had  become  faint  in  men’s  minds,  if  they  had  not  been  wJiolly 
effaced;  amj  he  argued  that  if  there  was  force  in  this  when 
written,  there  must  be  greater  force  after  a  lapse  of  years,  as 
there  was  an  inevitable  tendency  in  time  to  obliterate  such 
memories.  “The  reasons,’  he  said,  “which  induced  a  change 
of  purpose  in  1850  are  not  fully  on  record  ;*  but  w'hatevor  they 
may  have  been,  the  course  of  time  has  assuredly  strengthened 
lire  arguments  by  which  the  first  intentions  were  supported, 
and  possibly  has  removed  the  objection  to  it.”  Ho  further 
argued,  that  as  much  had  already  been  ..done  to  strip  the  mock 
majesty  of  Dehli  of  the  purple  and  gold  with  which  it  had  once 
been  bedizened — that  as  first  one  privilege  and  then  another, 
which  had  pampered  the  pride  of  the  descendants  of  Taimur, 
had  been  torn  from  them,  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in 
putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  by  abolishing  the 
Ijingly  title  on  the  death  of  Bahadur  Shah.  “  The  presents,” 
he  said,  “which  were  at  one  time  offered  to  the  King  by  the 
Governor-General  and  Commander-iu-Chief  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  privilege  of  a  coinage  carrying’  his  mark  is  now 
denied  to  him.  The  Governor-General’s  seal  no  longer  bears 
a  device  of  vassalage ;  and  even  the  Native  chiefs  have  been 
prohibited  from  using  one.  It  has  been  determined  that  these 
appearances  of  subordination  and  dependence  could  not  be  kept 
up  consistently  with  a  duo  respect  for  the  real  and  solid  power 
of  the  British  Government,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the 
title  of  King  of  Dehli,  with  tlie  fiction  of  paramount  .sovereignty 
which  attaches  to  it.  .  .  .  To  recognise  the  title  of  King,  and 
a  claim  to  the  external  marks  of  royalty  in  a  ne'w  person,  would 
he  an  act  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  quite  uncalled  for.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be 
accepted  as  a  grace  or  favour  by  any  but  the  individual  him¬ 
self.  But,”  added  the  Governor-General,  “  whatever  he  the 
degree  of  rank  inherited,  the  heir  whom  in  right  and  coii- 
sistency  the  Government  must  recognise  is  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  King,  Prince  Mirza  Muhammad  Korash,  who  ha.s  no 


*  That  is,  not  ou  reconl  in  India.  The  reasons  nro  folly  .stated  nliove  ; 
but  Lord  Canning  apparently  did  not  know  tlial  the  “  Coiiri.'s  despatch  ”  was 
really  not  their  despatch  at  all. 
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claims  from  early  reminiscences  to  see  the  unreal  dignity  of  his 
House  sustained  for  another  generation  in  his  own  person.” 

The  policy  to  be  observed  having  thus  been  determined,  the 
Governor-General,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  Conncil, 
proceeded  to  issue  definite  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  his 
Agent.  The  substance  of  them  is  thus  stated  : 

“  1.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  send  a  reply  to  the  King's 
letter,  the  Agent  must  inform  his  Majesty  that  the  Governor- 
General  cannot  sanction  the  recognition  of  Mirz4  Jawan  Bakht 
as  successor. 

“  2.  Mirza  Muhammad  Korash  must  not  be  led  to  expect  that 
his  recognition  will  take  place  on  the  same  terms  as  Fakir-ud- 
din’s,  and  that  during  the  King’s  lifetime  no  communication  is 
to  be  made,  either  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  any  other  member  of 
the  familj',  touching  the  succession. 

“  3.  On  the  King’s  demise,  Prince  Mirza  Muhammad  Korash 
should  be  informed  that  Government  recognise  him  as  the  head 
of  the  family  upon  the  same  conditions  as  those  accorded  to 
Prince  Mirza  Fakir-ud-din,  excepting  that,  instead  of  the  title 
of  King,  he  should  be  designated  and  have  the  title  of  Shati- 
zadah,  and  that  this  communication  should  be  made  to  him  not 
in  the  way  of  writing,  negotiation,  or  bai  gaining,  which  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  admit, 
but  as  the  declaration  of  the  mature  and  fixed  determination  of 
the  Government  of  India. 

“  4.  A  report  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  the  privileged 
residents  in  the  Palace ;  to  how  many  the  privilege  would 
extend,  if  the  sons  and  grandsons,  but  no  more  distant  relatives 
of  any  former  King  were  admitted  to  it. 

“  6.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  rupees  per  mensem  from 
the  family  stipend  to  be  fixed  as  the  future  assignment  of  the 
heir  of  the  family.” 

Such,  as  represented  by  official  documents — such  as  they 
were  then  known  to  Lord  Canning— were  the 

Zinat-Mabai  prospects  of  the  Dohli  Family  at  the 

close  of  the  year  185(3.  But  there  was  something 
besides  reserved  for  later  revelation  to  the  English  ruler,  which 
may  be  recorded  in  this  place.  The  King,  stricken  in  years, 
would  have  been  well  content  to  end  his  days  in  quietude  and 
peace.  But  the  restless  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Queen  Zinat- 
Mahal  wouhi  not  suffer  the  aged  monarch  to  drowse  out  the 
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remainder  of  his  days.  She  never  ceased  to  cling  to  the  hope- 
that  she  might  stili  live  to  see  the  recognition  of  her  son  as 
King  of  Dehli,  and  she  never  ceased  to  intrigue,  at  home  and. 
abroad,  by  the  light  of  that  pole-star  of  her  ambition.  One 
impediment  Imd  been  removed  by  death.  Another  might  be 
removed  in  the  same  way.  And  if  the  British  Government 
wouU  not  favour  the  claims  of  Jawan  Bakht,  other  powerful 
Governments  might  he  indneed  to  hold  out  to  him  a  helping 
hand.  It  was  stated  afterwards  that  the  King  had  never 
resented  the  determination  to  exclude  the  Dehli  Family  from 
the  Palace,  as  the  exclusion  would  not  affect  himself,  and  he 
had  no  care  for  the  interests  of  his  successor.*  But  it  has  been 
shown  that  Queen  Zinat-Mahal  was  loud  in  her  lamentations 
when  it  was  known  tliat  Fakir-nd-di'n  had  surrendered'  this 
ancient  privilege ;  for  although  she  hated  the  recognised  heir, 
she  knew  that  ho  was  not  immortal;  and  changes  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  moreover,  might  beget  changes'  of  opinion.  There  was 
still  hope  of  the  succession  of  Jawan  Bakht  so  long  as  the  old 
Ki’jig  iived  ;  and  therefore  she  desired  to  maintain  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Kingship  unimpaired  to  the  last  possible 
moment  of  doubt  and  expectancy. 

Meanwhile,  the  youth  in  whom  all  these  hopes  centred,  was 
growing  up  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  English  in 
his  heart.  The  wisdom,  the  learning,  the  good  ' 

manners  of  the  Heir-expectant  were  evinced  by  the  iDertinacity 
with  which  he  Avas  continually  spitting  his  venom  at  the  English. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  even  in  the  presence  of  British  sub- 
.  jects,  that  “  in  a  short  time  lie  would  have  all  the  English  under 
his  feet.”t  But  his  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  bitterness  ;  for 

*  Evidence  of  Assaii-nllah,  on  the  trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi. 

t  See  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Eleming,'  an  English  sergeant's  wife,  who  thus 
recites  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  hyiier 
to  the  Queen  Zfnat-Malial :  “I  was  sitting  down  with  iris  sister-in-law,  .and 
Jawan  Bakht  was  standing  by  with  his  wi  fe.  My  own  daughter,  Mrs.  Scully, 
was  also  present.  I  was  tiJiring  with  Jarvan  Bakht’s  sistcr-iu-law',  when 
Mrs.  Scully  said  to  me,  ‘Mother,  do  you  liear  what  this  young  rascal  i.s 
taying?  He  is  telling  mo  that  in  a  short  lime  he  will  have  all'tho  infidel 
English  under  liis  feet,  and  after  that  lie  will  kill  the  Hindus.’  Hearing 
this',  I  turned  round  to  Jawan  Bakht,  and  asked  him,  ‘  Wiiat  is  that  you  are 
saving?’  He  replied  that  ho  was  only  joking.  I  said  ‘If  what  yon  tlircnlen 
were  to  be  the  case,  your  head  would  be  taken  off  first’  He  told  mo  that 
the  Persians  were  coming  to  Dolili,  and  that  when  tiiey  did  so  we,  that  is, 
myself  and  daughter,  should  go  to  liLin,  and  he  would  save  us.  After  this  ho 
left  us.  I  think  this  must  have  occurred  about  the  middle  of  April,  1,S57.” 
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if  he  were  ashed  what  he  meant  hy  such  language,  he  would 
answer  that  he  meant  nothing.  He  was  “  only  in  sport.”  He 
had  heen  for  years  past  imbibing  the  venom  in  the  Zenana, 
under  the  traitorous  tuition  of  his  mother,  and  he  was  ever 
anxious  to  spit  it  out,  especially  in  the  presence  <?f  women. 

To  what  extent  the  intrigues  thus  matured  in  the  Queen’s 
apartments  may,  by  the  help  of  her  agents,  have  been  made  to 
ramify  beyond  the  Palace  walls,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture. 
There  is  no  proof  that  in  or  about  Dehli  the  question  of  succes- 
sion'was  regarded  with  any  interest  by  the  people.  It  little 
mattered  to  them  whether  one  Prince  or  another  were  recognised 
as  the  head  of  the  Pamily  and  the  recipient  of  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  pension.  If  attempts  were  made  to  excite  the  popular 
feeling  to  manifest  itself  on  the  side  of  Jawan  Bakht,  they  were 
clearly  a  failure.  But  there  is  at  least  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  emissaries  of  the  Palace  had  been  assiduous  in  their 
efforts  to  stir  into  a  blaze  the  smouldering  fires  of  Muhammadan 
zeal,  and  to  excite  vague  hopes  of  some  great  Avatar  from  the 
North-West,  which  would  restore  the  fallen  fortunesoof  (.the 
House  of  Dehli,  and  give  again  to  the  Muhammadans  of  India 
the  wealth  and  honour  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  English. 

So  it  happened  that  as  the  new  year  advanced  there  -was 
unwonted  excitement  among  the  Muhammadans 
n4iu Dehli.  The  Native  newspapers  teemed  with 
“  '  vague  hints  of  a  something  coming  that  was  to 
produce  groat  changes,  resulting  in  the  subversion  of  the  power 
of  the  English.  Exaggerated  stories  of  the  Persian  war,  and 
most  mendacious  statements  of  reverses  sustained  by  the 
English,  were  freely  circulated  and  volubly  discussed.  At  one 
time  it  was  said  that  the  Persians  had  come  down  to  Atak,  and 
at  another  that  they  were  in  full  march  through  the  Bolan  Pass. 
Then  it  was  alleged  that  the  real  history  of  the  war  was, 
that  the  Shah  of  Persia  had  for  five  generations  been  accumu¬ 
lating  munitions  of  war  and  neaxiing  up  treasure  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  India,  and  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  action. 
Kussia,  it  was  said,  had  placed  its  immense  resources  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Shah.  A  thoroughly  aj^pointed  army  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  with  immense  supplies  of  military 
stores,  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Persia ;  and  if  the  regular 
military  forces  of  the  Czar  were  not  sufficient,  a  large  contingent 
of  Eussian  police  would  be  sent  to  reinforce  them.  There  were 
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eager  speculations,  too,  as  to  the  course  that  would  bo  adopted 
by  the  French  and  Ottoman  Governments.  “  Most  people,”  it 
was  declared  in  a  Native  newspaper,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
the  “  Authentic  News,”  “  say  that  the  King  of  Franco  and  the 
Emperor  of  Trrkey  will  both  side  with  the  Persians.”  And  it 
was  added  that  the  Eussians  wmre  the  real  cause  of  the  war ; 
for,  “  using  the  Persians  as  a  cloak,  they  intend  to  consummate 
their  own  designs  by  the  conquest  of  Hindustan.”  Other 
writers  affirmed  that  although  Dost  Muhammid,  Amir  of  Kabul, 
pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  took  their 
money  and  their  arms,  he  was  prepared  to  turn  both  against 
the  infidels  and  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Persia.  Alike  in  the 
Bazaars  and  in  the  Lines — in  the  sho].)s  of  the  money-changers 
and  in  the  vestibules  of  the  Palace — these  stories  excited  vague 
sensations  of  wmnder  and  of  awe,  which  ivere  strengthened  by 
the  circulation  of  the  prophecy,  wdiich  took  different  shapes, 
but  pointed  in  all  to  the  same  result,  that  wdien  the  English 
had  ruled  in  India  for  a  hundred  years  they  wmuld  be  driven 
out,»and  a  Native  dynasty  restoj-ed.* 

That  the  King  was  intriguing  with  the  Shah  of  Persia  was 
reported  in  the  month  of  March  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  by  a 
Native  correspondent,  wffio  added ;  “  In  the  Palace,  but  more 
especially  in  the  portion  of  it  constituting  the  personal  apart- 


•  See  the  following,  writteTi  Ipf  Sir  James  Outram  in  J.annary,  IS-IS  : 
“  What  amazing  shUemeuts  and  opinions  one  hears  botli  in  India  and  in 
England.  Wliat  can  he  more  ridiculous  timn  tlie  cry  ihat  tlie  rebellion  was 
caused  by  tlie  annexation  of  Oudh,  nr  tliat  it  was  solely  a  military  mutiny  ?” 
[This,  it  should  he  observed,  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Mangles.]  “Out  sold'iors 
liave  deserted  tlieir  standards  and  fought  against  us,  but  rebellion  did  not 
originate  with  the  Sipc-iliis.  Tlie  rebellion  was  sot  on  foot  by  the  Muham¬ 
madans,  and  that  long  before  we  rescued  Oudh  from  her  oppressors.  It  li.as 
been  .ascertained  that  prior  to  that  Musalimvn  fiinntie.s  traversed  fhe  land, 
roniinding  the  faitliful  that  it  had  been  foretold  in  inopliccy  Unit  n  foreign 
nation  wonld  rule  in  India  a  hundred  years,  after  wiiich  the  true  belicvn-.j 
would  regain  their  ascendancy.  'When  the  century  elapsed,  the  Musalinaii.s 
did  tiieir  best  to  establish  Ihe  truth  of  their  pvopliel’s  declaintion,  iiml 
induced  the  Hindu  Sipahis,  over,  as  you  know,  tlic  most  credulous  and  silly 
of  Tuankiud,  to  rnise  the  green  slaudard,  and  forswear  their  .allegiance,  oil 
the  ground  that  we  liad  detennineil  1o  niuko  the  whole  of  India  involnnlarv 
converts  to  Christianify.”  As  to  the  text  of  the  prcdicl.ion,  a  Native  news- 
]>aper,  citing  it  as  tlie  prophecy  of  llio  “revercil  saint  .Shall  Mamat-nllah.” 
jiuts  it  ill  these  words,  the  oi-iginal  of  which  are  in  verse:  “  Aficr  the  iirr- 
worslnppcrs  and  Christiana  shall  have  held  sway  over  the  whole  of  lliiidu.siaii 
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mcnts  of  the  King,  the  subject  of  conversation,  night  and  day, 
is  the  early  arrival  of  the  Persians,**  Hasan  Askarif  has, 
moreover,  impressed  the  King  with  the  belief  that  he  has 
learned,  through  a  divine  revelation,  that  the  dominion  of  the 
King  of  Persia  will  to  a  certainty  extend  to  Pehli,  or  rather 
over  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  and  that  the  splendour  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Dehli  will  again  revive,  as  the  sovereign  of 
Persia  will  bestow  the  crown  upon  the  King.  Throughout  the 
Palace,  but  particularly  to  the  King,  this  belief  has  been  the 
cause  of  great  rejoicing,  so  much  so,  that  prayers  are  offered 
and  vows  are  made,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Hasan  Askari  has 
entered  upon  the  dally  performance,  at  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  sunset,  of  a  course  of  propitiatory  ceremonies  to  expedite 
the  arrival  of  the  Persians  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians.” 

This  warning  was,  of  course,  disregarded.  A  rooted  confidence 
in  our  own  strength  and  security,  and  a  haughty  contempt  for 
the  machinations  of  others,  was  at  that  time  a  condition  of 
English  statesmanship.  It  was  the  rule — and  I  fear  it  is  still 
the  rule — in  such  a  case  to  discern  only  the  exaggerations,  and 
absurdities  with  which  such  statements  are  crusted  over.  The 
British  officer  to  whom  such  revelations  are  made  sees  at  a 
glance  all  that  is  jJreposterous  and  impossible  in  them  ;  and  ho 
dismisses  them  as  mere  follies.  He  will  not  suffer  himself  to 
see  that  there  may  be  grave  and  significant  truths  beneath  the 
outer  crust  of  wild  exaggeration.  When,  therefore,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Colvin  received  the  letter  announcing  that  the  King 
of  Dehli  was  intriguing  with  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  that  the 
latter  would  ere  long  restore  the  monarchy  of  the  Mughul, 
he  laughed  the  absurdity  to  scorn,  and  pigeon-holed  it  among 
the  curiosities  of  his  administration.  He  did  not  consider  that 
the  simple  fact  of  such  a  belief  being  rife  in  Dehli  and  the 


for  a  hundred  yonrs,  and  when  injustice,  and  opprc8.sion  shall  prevail  in  their 
(toveruraciit,  an  Arab  prince  sliall  he  born,  who  will  ride  forth  triumphautly 
to  slay  them.” 

*  It  was  stated,  however,  in  evidence  ou  the  King’s  trial,  that  tire  war 
with  Persia  had  excited  very  little  interest  in  tho  Palace.  Assan-ullah,  the 
King’s  physician,  said,  that  the  Native  newspapers,  coming  into  the  Paliice, 
reported  the  progress  of  the  war,  but  that  ”  tho  King  never  seemed  to  evince 
any  marked  interest  one  way  or  the  other.” 

t  This  man  was  a  Muhammadan  Priest  of  the  Hereditary  Priesthood,  who 
dwelt  near  the  Dehli  Gate  of  the  Palace,  and  was  ever  active  in  encomagiug 
intrigues  with  Persia. 
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iieighbourliood  was  something  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  in 
reality  very  little  mattered  whether  the  King  of  Dehli  aaid  the 
Shah  of  Persia  were  or  were  not  in  communication  Muth  eacii 
other,  so  long  as  the  Muhammadan,s  of  Upper  India  belieYed 
that  they  were.*  It  is  the  state  of  feeling  engendered  bj’’  sucli 
•a  belief,  not  the  fact  itself,  that  is  really  significant  and 
important.  But  there  is  nothing  in  which  English  statesman¬ 
ship  in  India  fails  more  egregiously  than  in  this  incapacity  to 
discern,  or  unwillingness  to  recognise,  tiro  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  people  by  wliom  our  statesmen,  are  surrounded.  The 
letter  sent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Korth-Western 
Provinces  was  produced,  at  a  later  period,  as  strong  evidence  of 
the  guilt  of  the  King  of  Dehli ;  hut  the  recorded  history  of 
this  document  is,  th.at  it  was  “  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  Colvin.” 

The  story  of  the  correspondence  between  the  King  of  Dehli 
and  the  Siitih  of  Persia  was  not  a  mere  fable. 

Authentic  record  of  such  transactions  is  rarely  to 
ho  obtained,  and  history  must,  therefore,  fall  bach 
upon  evidence  which  may  not  he  altogether  conclusive.  The 
facts,  however,  appear  to  he  these.*  The  power  of  Muhamma¬ 
danism  is  greatly  weakened  by  sectarian  divisions.  A  Suiii 
hates  a  Shiah,  or  a  Shiah  hates  a  Suni,  almost  as  much  as  either 
hates  a  Christian.  The  King  of  Dehli  was  a  Suni,  whilst  the 
King  of  Oudh  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  were  Shiahs.  Now  it 
happened  that,  whilst  Bahadur  Shah  was  in  great  tribulation 
because  he  could  not  persuade  the  English  Government  to 
gratify  the  cherished  wishes  of  his  favourite  wdfe,  he  was 
minded  to  heepme  a  Shiah.  There  were  some  members  of  his 
family  settled  in'  Oudh,  who  were  also  of  this  persuasion. 
Whether  by  invitation,  or  whether  of  his  own  motion,  is  not 
very  apparent;  hnt  one  of  them,  the  King’s  nephew,  Mirza 
Haidar  by  name,  accomjjauied  by  a  brother,  visited  bis  majesty 
at  Dehli,  and  carried  back  on  bis  return  tidings  that  the  great 
change  had  been  effected,  and  that  the  Mughal  sought  to  be 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Shiah  religion.  This  man  was 
known  in  the  Dehli  Palace  as  one  rejoicing  iir  intrigue.  It 
could  not  have  been  difficult  to  i>ersuade  the  old  King  that  tho 


*  They  are  mainly  derived  from  the  evidence  of  Assnu-nllah,  the  King's 
physician,  of  all  the  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  Builadur  Sliali  tlie  most  accimita 
and  trustwortliy.  I  see  no  reason  to  (pio.stion  Ids  siatcinciifs. 
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fact  of  Ills  conversion  might  he  turned  to  good  account,  and 
that,  if  nothing  else  would  come  of  it,  it  would  make  the  Shiih 
of  Persia  and  the  King  of  Oudh  more  willing  to  assist  him  in 
the  troubles  and  perplexities  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It 
is  probable  that  he  had  no  very  clear  notion  «f  what  might 
come  of  such  an  alliance — no  very  strong  hoj)e  that  it  would 
end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  English — but  he  wms  readily 
persuaded  to  address  letters  to  the  King  of  Persia,  and  to 
despatch  them  secretly  by  confidential  agents.  And  this  was 
done  before  the  emissaries  from  Lakhnao  had  taken  theii- 
departure.  There  is  a  suspicion  also  that  he  sent  letters  to 
Eussia;  but,  if  he  did,  in  all  probability  they  never  reached 
their  destination.  There  was,  however,  from  that  time  a  vague 
belief  in  the  Palace  that  both  the  Persians  and  the  Eussian.s 
were  coming  to  the  deliverance  of  the  King,  and  that  ere  long 
he  would  again  be  surrounded  by  all  the  splendour  that 
irradiated  the  Mughul  throne  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory. 

These  intrigues,  whatever  their  importance,  were  well  kno%vn 
in  Dehli  in  the  early  months  of  1857  ;  and  the  impression  which 
they  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people  was  strengthened 
by  the  sight  of  a  proclamation  which  was  posted  on  the  Jauii 
Masjid  ill  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March.  This  proclamation 
purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  the  King  of  Persia,  set  fortli 
that  a  Persian  army  was  coming  to  release  India  from  the 
grasp  of  the  English,  and  that  it  behoved  all  true  Muhammadans 
to  gird  up  their  loins  resolntoljg  and  to  fight  against  the  un¬ 
believers.*  The  name  of  Muhammad  Sadik  was  attached  to  it ; 
but  none  knew  w^ho  be  was.  In  outward  appearance  it  was 
but  an  insignificant  affair ;  though  it  bore  rude  illustrations 
representing  a  sword  and  a  shield,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  any  great  excitement  in  Dehli,  and  the  attention 
which  it  attracted  was  short-lived,  for  the  paper,  after  a  lapse 


*  It  is  well  known  that  a  copy  of  a  proclniiiation  niklrcssccl  to  lUuliain- 
niadims  geiifrally,  urging  a  war  of  extcnuiiintion  against  the  English,  was 
found  in  the  tent  of  the  l-’ersiau  prince  at  Muhamrah,  after  the  engagement 
which  took  place  there  in  the  spring  of  1857.  There  was  no  special  reference 
in  Ihi.?  document  to  the  restoration  of  the  Dehli  sovereignty  ;  it  called  upon 
“  the  old  aTid  the  young,  the  small  and  the  gre.at,  the  wise,  and  the  ignorant, 
the  ryot  and  the  sipahi,  all  without  excei>tion  to  arise  in  defence  of  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Propliet.”  Afterwards  it  was  frankly  acknowledged 
hy  the  I’er.'ian  Government  that  they  had  altemiited  to  create  a  diversion 
agaiiost  us  in  India — such  expedients  being  all  fair  in  war. 
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of  a  few  Loots,  was  tom  down  by  order  of  tbe  magistrate..* 
But  the  Native  newspapers  published  the  substance  of  the 
proclamation,  accompanying-  it-^vith  vague  and  mysterious  hints 
or  with  obscure  comments,  obviously  intended,  in  some  instances, 
to  be  read  in  a  contrary  sense.  There  -svas  in  these  efl'nsions 
hostility  to  the  British  Government— hut  liostility  driven  by 
fear  to  walk  warily.  Ambiguous,  enigmatical  language  suited 
the  occasion.  It  was  stated  that  a  commuuicatioii  had  been 
addressed  to  the  magistrate,  informing  him  that  in  the  cour.se 
of  a  few  weeks  Eashmir  would  be  takem;'  the  intent  being,  it  is 
said,  to  signify  that  the  Kashmir  Gate  of  Dehli  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  British  Goveiument.  There  wa.s 
plainly  a  very  excited  state  of  public  feeling-  about  Dehli.  The 
excitement  was,  doubtless  fomented  by  some  inmates  of  the 
Palace ;  and  the  King's  Guards  conversed  -^vith  the  Sipnhis  of 
the  Company,  and  the  talk  -svas  still  of  a  something  oouiing. 
But  Bahadur  Shah,  in  the  s^ji-ing-  of  1857,  was  never  roused 
to  energetic  action.  Much  was  done  in  his  name  of  which  he 
kne-w  nothing,  and  much  besides  which  he  weakly  snifered. 
Ancf'  as,  in  that  month  of  May,  news  came  from  liiratli  that 
there  was  great  excitement  among-  the  soldiery,  and  some  of 
the  Native  ofScers  at  Dehli  were  summoned  to  take  part  in  the 
great  on-coming  ti-ial,  those  who  sat  at  the  King’s  door  talked 
.freely  about  the  revolt  of  the  Native  army,  and  in  the  vestibules 
of  the  Palace  it  -u-as  proclaimed  that  the  djmastj'  of  tlte  Mughuls 
would  soon  be  restored,  and  that  all  the  high  offices  of  State 
would  be  held  by  the  people  of  the  coiintry.-j- 


*  See  evidence  of  Sir  Theopliilus  Metcalfe.  It  -n-as  stated,  however,  in 
the  Native  papers,  that  tlio  proclamation  was  posted  up  in  (he  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city, 

t  Mokand  Lai,  the  Kiiig’s  secretary,  said :  “  I  don’t  know  wlictlier  'any 
direct  proposals  came  to  the  prisoner,  hut  tlie  King’s  persona!  attendant.s, 
sitting  about  the  entrance  to  Ins  private  apartments,  used  to  conver.se  among 
themselves,  and  say  that  very  .soon,  almost  immediately,  the  army  -would 
revolt  and  come  to  the  palace,  -u-hen  the  Govcriniient  of  tlie  King  would  he 
re-established,  and  all  the  old  servnnis  would  be  greatly  promoted  and 
advanced  in  position  and  emoi-jments.’’ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THK  OUTBUEAIC  AT  Ml'liATII. 

Wirii-ST  the  vague  feeling  of  excitement  above  described  was 
gathering  strength  and  consistency  at  Dehli,  and  the  “  some 
thing  coming”  appeared  to  bo  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
events  were  developing  themselves  in  the  great  military  station 
of  Mirath,  thirty  miles  distant,  which  were  destined  to  precipi¬ 
tate  a  more  momentous  crisis  in  the  imperial  city  than  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  inmates  of  the  Palace.  The  Native  troops  at 
that  great  Head-quarters  station  were  smouldering  into  re¬ 
bellion,  and  the  Sipahi  W'arwas  about  to  commence.  The  brief 
telegraphic  story  already  recorded,®  when  it  expanded  into 
detailed  proportions,  took  this  disastrous  shape. 

The  Srd  Regiment  of  Native  Cavalry  was  commanded  l.y 
Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth.  He  had  graduated  in 
Colonel  Smyth  the  regiment,  and  had  seen  some  service  with  it, 
3vd  Cavalry.  but  he  had  never  earned  the  entire  confidence 
of  officers  or  men.  He  was  not  wanting  in  in- 
’  telligence  or  in  zeal,  but  ho  lacked  temper  and 
discretion,  and  the  unquestionable  honesty  of 
his  nature  was  of  that  querulous,  irritable  cast  -which  makes 
a  man  often  uncbaritable  and  always  unpopular.  He  had  a 
quick  eye  for  blots  of  every  kind ;  and,  being  much  addicted  to 
newspaper  writing,  seldom  failed  to  make  them  known  to  the 
public.  Nobody  knew  better  than  Colonel  Smyth  that  the 
Bengal  Army  was  hovering  on  the  brink  of  mutiny.  He  had, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  visited  the  great  fair  at  Hard  war, 
where  the  disaffection  of  the  10  th  Regiment  liad  been  freely 
discussed.  He  had  afterwards  gone  to  Masuri,  where  he  learnt 
from  day  to  day  w^hat  -wms  passing  at  Ambalah,  and  he  was  so 
impressed  by  what  he  heard  respecting  the  general  state  of  the 
Sipahi  regiments  and  their  readiness  for  revolt,  that  he  had 
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\^Titten  to  tbe  Command er-in-Gliief  to  info7-m  lilm  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  Armj^  But  -when  the  general  order 
went  forth  that  the  men  were  no  longer  to  Into  the  cartridges, 
Colonel  Smyth  thought  that  the  opjDortunity  was  one  of  which 
he  should  aiwil  himself  to  allay  the  excitement  in  hi,s  own 
regiment,  and  he  therefore  held  the  parade  of  tlie  24th  of  April, 
with  results  wdiich  liavo  been  already  described.* 

Not  so  thought  the  officer  commanding  the  Mi'rath  division  of 
the  Army,  General  Hewitt  was  ap^old  Gojn- 
pany’s  officer,  who  liad  risen  to  high  rank  by  the  He,,"?’ 
slow  process  of  regimental  and  army  pi'omolion, 
and  Avlio  in  quiet  times  might  have  drowsed  through  the  years 
of  hi.s  employjuent  on  the  Staff  without  inaurfestiug"  any 
remarkable  incapacity  fur  cojumand.  The  burden  of  nearly 
seventy  years  was  aggravated  by  the  obesity  of  Ids  frame  and 
the  inertness  of  his  liabits.  But  he  was  a  kind-liearted, 
lio.spitable  man,  liked  by  all,  and  by  some  respected.  It  was 
his  desire  to  keep  things  quiet,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  them 
pleasant.  Ho  lamented,  therefore,  that  Colonel  Smyth  had 
made  that  crucial  experiment  upon  the  fidelity  of  hi.s  regiment 
which  had  resulted  in  open  mutiny.  “  Oh  !  why  did  you  have 
a  parade?”  he  said  to  the  Coloiiel.  “  My  division  has  kept 
quiet,  and  if  you  had  only  waited  another  month  or  so,  all. 
would  have  blown  over.” 

It  Avas  necessaiy,  hoAveA^er,  after  Avliat  had  occurred,  in  a.n. 
official  point  of  augaa^  to  do  something.  So  he 
ordered  a  Native  Court  of  Inquiry  to  be  assembled.  juqjJjry 
•  The  Court  AA’as  composed  of  six  members,  four  of  ’ 

Avhom  Avere  NatiAm  officers' of  the  Infantry,  and  tAAm  Native 
officers  of  the  Cavalry.  The  witnesses  examined,  including 
those  who  had  manufactured  and  served  out  the  cartridges,  said 
that  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in  them — nothing  that 
could  offend  the  religious  scruples  of  Hindu  or  Muhammadan— 
nothing  that  in  any  way  differed  from  the  composition  of  the 
cartridges  which  the  Sipahis  had  been  using  for  years.  The 
oldest  troopers  in  the  regiment,  Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  u^ero 
examined;  but  they  could  give  no  satisfactorj'  account  of  the 
causes  of  alarm  and  disaffection  in  the  regiment.  They  cordd 
only  say  that  a  general  impression  of  impurity  existed.  One 


Ante,  vol.  i.  jr.  437. 
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Mnwiliui'in  trooper,  with  much  insolence  of  manner,  blustered 
out,  “I  have  doubts  about  the  cartridges.  They  may  look 
exactly  like  the  old  ones,  but  how  do  I  know  that  pig’s  fat  has 
not  been  smeared  over  them  ?  ”  But  the  next  witness  who  was 
examined — a  Hindu — took  one  of  the  curtridge^  into  his  hand 
and  handled  it  freely,  to  show  that  in  his  eyes  there  was  nothing 
offensive  in  the  now  ammunition.  Altogether,  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  elicited  nothing.  It  dealt  with  material  facts,  which 
were  well  known  before.  But  it  was  not  the  palpable,  but  the 
impalpable — a  vague  and  voiceless  idea— that  had  driven  the 
regiment  to  mutinj’.  That  which  the  troopers  dreaded  was  not 
pollution,  but  opinion.  They  were  troubled,  not  by  any  fear  of 
desecration  to  their  faith  or  of  injury  to  their  caste,  but  by  the 
thought  of  what  their  comrades  would  say  of  them.  In  a 
military  sense,  in  an  official  sense,  all  this  was  unreasonable  in 
the  extreme;  but  every  man  felt  in  his  inmost  heart  more  than 
ho  could  explain  in  intelligible  words,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
great  fear  was  upon  him,  more  terrible  for  its  indistinctness. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  were  sent  to  He,ad- 
Quarters ;  and  whilst  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chiof 
were  awaited,  the  Eighty-five  were  dismissed  from  duty,  and 
ordered  to  abide  in  their  Lines.  There  was,  then,  for  a  little 
space,  a  fever  of  expectancy.  What  meetings,  and  conspiracies, 
and  oath-takings  there  may  have  been  in  the  Sipahis’  quarter 
during  that  long  week  of  waiting,  can  be  only  dimly  con¬ 
jectured  ;  but  one  form  of  expression,  in  which  their  feelings 
declared  themselves,  was  patent  to  all.  It  was  written  in 
chai  acters  of  fire,  and  blazed  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
From  the  verandahs  of  their  houses  the  European  officers  saw 
these  significant  illuminations,  and  knew  what  they  portended. 
The  burnings  had  commenced  on  the  evening  preceding  the  fatal 
jiarade  of  the  24th  of  April,  when  an  empty  hospital  had  been 
fired.*  Then  followed  a  more  expressive  conflagration.  The 
house  of  a  Sipahi  named  Hrijinohan  Singh,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  practise  the  new  mode  of  using  the  cartridges,  was  burnt 
down.  This  man  (the  son  of  a  pig-keeper),  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  an  Infantry  regiment  and  imprisoned  for  theft,  had 
enlisted  under  a  new  name  in  the  3rd  Cavalry,  and  had  managed 
so  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Commanding  Officer,  that  he 
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was  seldom  absent  from  the  Colonel’s  bungalow.  To  tlie  whole 
regiment,  and  especially  to  its  high-caste  men,  this  was  an 
offence  and  an  abomination,  and  nothing  could  more  clearly 
indicate  the  feeling  in  the  Lines  of  the  3rd  than  the  fact  that 
this  man’s  hojjise  was  burnt  down  by  the  troopers  of  his  own 
regiment. 

In  the  bungalows  also  of  the  European  residents,  during  this 
first  week  of  May,  there  was  much  excitement  and  discussion. 
There  was  plainly  a  very  disagreeable  entanglement  of  events 
out  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  see  the  way,  and  people  said 
freely  that  it  ought  never  to  have  arisen.  But  speculation  with 
respect  to  the  Future  was  even  more;'  busy  than  censure  with 
respect  to  the  Past.  What,  it  was  asked,  wmuld  be  the  issue  of 
the  referonoe  to  Head-Quarters  ?  The  more  general  belief  was, 
that  orders  would  come  for  the  dismissal  of  the  recusant 
troopers ;  but  even  this,  it  wms  thought,  would  be  a  harsh 
measure,  that  might  drive  others,  by  force  of  sympathy,  to 
rebellion.  It  was  an  interval  which  might  have  been  turned  liy 
ouj  English  officers  to  good  account  in  soothing  the  feelings  cif 
their  men,  and  explaining  everything  that  was  of  a  donbtful  or 
suspicions  character.  Some,  indeed,  did  strive,  with  a  wi.s0 
foreknowledge  of  the  coming  danger,  to  accomplish  this  good 
object ;  but  others  believed  that  all  was  right,  that  there  ^vas 
no  likelihood  of  their  regiments  being  driven  either  by  their 
fears  or  their  resentments  to  revolt  against  the  Law;  and 
they  drowsed  on  placidly  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  but 
an  accidental  ebullition,  provoked  by  the  mismanagement 
of  an  indiscreet  Commanding  Officer,  and  that  the  general 
temper  of  the  Native  troops  at  Mirath  wuis  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

In  the  first  week  of  May  the  instructions  so  eagerly,  looked 
for  were  received  from  the  Head-Quarters  of  the 
Army.  The  fiat  of  General  Anson  had  gone  forth 
froin  Simlah.  A  Native  General  Court-Martial 
was  to  be  assembled  at  Mirath  for  the  trial  of  the  Eighty-fire. 
The  prisoners  were  then  confined  in  an  empty  hospital,  and  a 
guard  of  their  own  regiment  was  placed  over  them.  I’Jie 
tribunal  before  which  they  were  to  be  brought  up  for  trial  w.as 
composed  of  fifteen  Native  officers,  of  whom  six  were  Muham¬ 
madans  and  nine  were  Hindus.  Ten  of  these  momhers  wore 
furnished  by  the  regiments  at  Miratlr — Artilloi  y,  Cavalry,  and 
Infantry  ;  five  came  from  tho  Infantry  regiments  at  Heidi.  Cn 
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tlie  Gtli  of  May  the  Court  commenced  its  sittings,®  and 
continued  its  proceedings  on  the  two  following  days.  The 
examination  of  Colonel  Smyth  and  the  other  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  elicited  no  new  facts,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  case  of 
military  disohedience  was  so  clear,  that  the  trial,cthongh  it  was 
protracted  during  three  days,  was  little  more  than  a  grim 
formality.  Every  man  felt  that  his  condemnation  was  certain, 
and  sullenlj"-  alnded  the  issue.  The  prisoners  could  put  forth 
no  defence  which  either  Law  or  Discipline  could  accept.  But 
when  the  Havildar  Mattadin  Singh  pleaded,  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  comrades,  that  they  suspected  some  foul  design  because 
their  Commandant  took  so  much  pains  to  convince  them  that  it 
was  all  right,  and  to  induce  them  to  fire  the  cartridges,  there 
was  something  not  altogether  irrational  or  illogical  in  the  argu¬ 
ment.  If  there  was  nothing  in  the  ammunition  different  from 
that  which  they  had  always  used,  why,  it  was  asked,  should 
the  proceedings  of  the  Colonel  have  been  so  different  ?f  But  in 
effect  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  was  little  more  than  a  confes¬ 
sion,  and  the  Court,  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  members  against  caie, 
found  the  Eighty-five  guilty,  and  sentenced  them  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  hard  labour  for  ten  years.  But  -with  this  there  went, 
forth  a  recommendation  to  “  favourable  consideration  on  account 
of  the  good  character  which  the  prisoners  had  hitherto  borne, 
as  testified  to  by  their  Commanding  OfScer,  and  on  account  of 
their  having  been  misled  by  vague  reports  regarding  the  cart- 
lidges.” 


*  The  charge  was,  “Eor  haviug  at  Mirath,  on  the  24th  of  April,  ISoT, 
severally  and  individually  disobeyed  the  lawful  command  of  Iheir  supciior 
officer,  Brevet-Colonel  G.  M.  C.  Smyth,  commanding  the  3ril  Hegiment  of 
Light  Cavalry,  by  not  having  taken  the  cartridges  tendered  to  each  of  them 
individually  for  use  that  day  on  parade,  when  ordered  by  Colonel  Smyth  to 
take  the  said  cartridges.” 

t  The  same  diffleuity  sugge.sted  itself  to  the  Court.  Colonel  Smyth  was 
asked,  “  Why  did  you  tell  tlie  men  that  they  would  have  to  fire,  instead  of 
merely  ordering  tliera  to  do  so?”  Colonel  Smyth’s  answer  was;  “The 
parade  was  in  orders  the  day  before,  and  entered  in  the  order-book  as  usual, 
and  each  man  was  ordered  to  receive  three  cartridges.  I  wished  to  show 
them  the  new  way  of  loading  without  putting  the  cartridges  to  the  montli, 
and  attended  the  parade  for  that  purpose.  When  I  came  on  panide,  the 
Adjutant  informed  me  that  the  men  had  not  taken  their  cartridges,  and  it 
was  on  that  account  I  ordered  the  Havildar-Major  to  take  a  cartridge  and 
load  and  fire  before  them ;  and  it  was  then,  also,  that  I  said,  that  when  Riq, 
whole  Army  heard  of  thb  way  af  loading  they  would  be  much  pleased,  and 
e.vclaim,  ‘  \Vah  !  wall  1  ’  ” 
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Tho  proceedings  went  up,  in  due  course,  to  the  General 
commanding  the  Division,  and  Hewitt  approved 
and  confirmed  the  sentence.  “  I  would  willingly  Tho^Bentence 
attend,”  he  remarked,  “  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Court,  if»I  could  find  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  that  would  warrant  me  in  so  doing.  Tlreir  former 
good  character  has  been  blasted  by  present  misbehaviour,  and 
their  having  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  vague 
reports  instead  of  attending  to  the  advice  and  obeying  the 
orders  of  their  European  superiors,  is  the  gist  of  the  offence  for 
which  they  have  been  condemned.  It  ^ippears  from  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  these  misguided  men,  after  consultation  together 
on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  April,  1857,  came  to  the  resolution 
of  refusing  their  cartridges.  Having  so  far  forgotten  their 
duty  as  soldiers,  their  next  step  was  to  send  word  to  tiieir 
troop  captains  that  they  would  not  take  their  cartridges  unless 
the  whole  of  the  troops  in  the  station  would  do  so  likewise. 
Some  of  them  even  had  the  insolence  to  desire  that  firing 
parades  might  bo  ’deferred  till  the  agitation  about  cartridges 
among  the  Native  troops  had  come  to  a  close.  In  this  state  of 
insubordination  they  appeared  on  parade  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  there  consrrmmated  the  crime  for  which  ihey  are  now 
about  to  suffer,  by  repeatedly  refusing  cartridges  that  had  been 
made  as  usual  in  their  regimental  magazine,  when  assured,  too, 
by  Colonel  Smyth  that  the  cartridges  had  no  grease  on  them 
— that  they  were  old  ones,  and  exactly  similar  to  what  had  been 
in  use  in  the  regiment  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Even  now 
they  attempt  to  justify  so  gross  an  outrage  upon  discipline  by 
alleging  that  they  had  doubts  of  the  cartridges.  There  has 
been  no  acknowledgment  of  error — no  expression  of  regret — no 
pleading  for  mercy.”  “  To  the  majority  of  the  prisoners,” 
therefore,  it  was  added,  “  no  portion  of  the  sentence  will  be 
remitted.  I  observe,  however,  that  some  of  them  are  verj' 
young,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  allowance  for  their  having- 
been  misled  by  their  more  experienced  comrades,  and  under 
these  circumstances  I  remit  one-half  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  the  following  men,  who  have  not  boon  more  than  fi>m 
years  in  the  service.”  And  then  followed  the  names  of  oleveu 
young  troopers,  whose  term  of  imprisonment  was  commuted  to 
five  years.  The  sentence  was  to  bo  carried  into  effect  at, 
daybreak  on  the  9th  of  Jlay. 

The  morning  dawned,  lowering  and  gusty,  and  the  troops  of 
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the  Mirath  Brigade  were  drawn  np  on  the  ground  of  the  60  th 
Bides  to  see  the  prisoners  formally  dismissed  to 
May  9.  their  doom.  The  3rd  Cavalry  had  received  their 
tie'seDtence.  Orders  to  attend  unmounted.  The  European  troops 
and  the  Artillery,  with  their  fifid-guns,  were 
so  disposed  as  to  threaten  instant  death  to  the  Sipahis  on  the 
first  symptom  of  resistance.  Under  a  guard  of  Eifles  and 
Carabineers,  the  Eighty-five  were  then  brouglit  forward,  clad 
in  their  regimental  uniforms — soldiers  still;  and  then  the 
sentence  was  read  aloud,  which  was  to  convert  soldiers  into 
felons.  Their  accoutrements  were  taken  from  them,  and  their 
uniforms  were  stripped  from  their  backs.  Then  the  armourers 
and  the  smiths  came  forward  with  their  shackles  and  their 
tools,  and  soon,  in  the  presence  of  that  great  concourse  of  their 
old  comrades,  the  Eighty-five  stood,  with  the  outward  symbols 
of  their  dire  disgrace  fastened  upon  them.  It  was  a  piteous 
spectacle,  and  many  there  were  moved  with  a  great  compassion, 
when  they  saw  the  despairing  gestures  Of  those  wretched  men, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  very  flower' of  the  regimerfe — 
soldiers  who  had  served  the  British  Government  in  trying 
circumstances  and  in  strange  places,  and  who  had  never  before 
wavered  in  their  allegiance.  Lifting  up  their  hands  and  lifting 
up  their  voices,  the  prisoners  implored  the  General  to  have 
mercy  upon  them,  and  not  to  consign  them  to  so  ignominious  a 
doom.  Then,  seeing  that  there  was  no  other  hope,  they  turned 
to  their  comrades  and  reproached  them  for  quietly  suffering 
this  disgrace  to  descend  upon  them.  There  was  not  a  Sipahi 
present  who  did  not  feel  the  rising  indignation  in  his  throat. 
But  in  the  presence  of  those  loaded  field-gnns  and  tlrose 
grooved  rifles,  and  the  glittering  sabres  of  the  Dragoons,  there 
could  not  be  a  thought  of  striking.  The  prisoners  were 
marched  off  to  their  cells,  to  be  placed  under  the  custody  of  a 
guard  of  their  own  countrymen ;  the  parade  was  dismissed ; 
and  the  Sipahis,  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  went,  silent  and  stern, 
to  their  work,  to  talk  over  the  incidents  of  that  mournful 
morning  parade.* 


*  Loid  Canning’s  commentary  on  these  proceedings  may  be  given  here: 
“  The  riveting  of  the  men’s  fetters  on  parade,  occupying,  as  it  did,  several 
hours,  in  the  presence  of  many  who  were  already  ill-disposed,  .and  many  wlio 
Vlieved  in  the  cartridge  fable,  must  have  stung  the  brigade  to  the  quick, 
'i'he  consigning  the  eiglity-Hvc  prisoners,  after  such  a  ceremony,  to  the  gaol, 
wilh  no  other  than  a  Native  guard  over  them,  was,  cousidciing  tlie  nalure  of 
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It  was  Satuixlay.  So  far  as  English  eyes  could  see  or  English 
hrains  could  understand,  the  day  passed  quietly  over.  The 
troop-captains  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  visited  the  prisoners  in  the 
gaol,  which  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from 
the  cantonmeiit,  to  he  for  the  last  time  the  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  them  and  the  outer  world.  It  was  their 
duty  to'  adjust  the  balances  of  the  Sipahis’  pay,  and  they  were 
anxious,  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  to  arrange  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  prisoners’  debts,  and  to  carry  any  messages  which 
the  men  might  desire  to  send  to  the  families  from  whom  thej- 
had  been  sundered.  And  whilst  this  going  on  in  the  gaol 
wild  reports  were  flying  about  the  Bazaars,  and  there  was  a 
great  fear  in  the  Lines,  for  it  was  said  that  the  Europeans  were 
about  to  take  possession  of  the  magazines,  and  that  the  two 
thousand  fetters,  of  which  Eumour  had  sjioken  belbre,  wore 
now  ready,  and  that  the  work  of  the  morning  was  only  an 
experiment  and  a  beginning.  But  the  shades  of  evening  fell 
upon  Mirath,  and  the  English  residents,  after  their  accustomed 
ride,  met  each  other  at  dinner,  and  talked  cheerfully  and  con¬ 
fidently  of  the  Past  and  the  Euture.  At  one  dinner-table, 
where  the  Commissioner  and  his  wife  and  the  Colonel  of  the 
11th  Sipahis  were  present,  a  rumour  was  mentioned  to  the 
etfect  that  the  walls  had  been  placarded  with  a  Muhammadan 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  to  rise  against  the  English. 
But  the  general  feeling  was  one  of  indignant  disbelief,  and  each 
man  went  to  his  home  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  jflllow.  as 
tranquilly  as  though  from  one  end  of  Mirath  to  another  there 
had  been  no  bitter  resentments  to  bo  gratified,  in  the  breasts  of 
any  but  the  manacled,  harmless,  helpless  prisoners  in  the  great 
gaol. 

I  must  pause  here,  a  little'  space,  for  the  better  explanation 
of  what  follows,  to  speak  of  the  great  Cantonment 
of  Mirath.  This  military  station  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  India.  It  covered  an  area  of 
some  five  miles  in  circumference,  the  space  being  divided  by  a 
great  mall  or  esplanade,  along  which  ran  a  deep  nala,  or 
ditch,  cutting  the  station  into  two  separate  parallelograms,  the 
one  containing  the  European  and  the  other  the  Native  force. 


their  offence,  and  the  known  temper  of  a  part  of  the  Army,  a  folly  that  is  iii- 
oouceivable.’  — Letter  to  Mr.  Veriiqn  Smith,  Jane  5,  1S57.  -'IIS'.  Correspond- 
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Tho  European  Lines  wore  on  the  northern  quarter  of  Mirath, 
the  Artillery  Barracks  being  to  the  right,  the  Dragoons  to  the 
left,  and  the  Kifles  in  tlie  centre.  Between  the  barracks  of  tho 
two  last  stood  the  station  church  ;  a  great  plain  or  parade- 
ground  stretching  out  still  further  to  the  noi-thward.  The 
Sipahi  Lines  lay  to  the  south  of  the  cantonment,  and  between 
what  may  be  called  tho  European  and  Native  quarters  there 
was  an  intervening  space  covered  with  shops  and  houses,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gardens  and  trees.  Still  further  to  the  southward 
1  ly  the  city.  The  officers  of  tho  European  regiments  and 
Artillery  officers  occupied  bungalows  along  tho  northern  line, 
■whilst  the  Sipahi  officers  dwelt  chiefly  near  their  own  men. 
The  Brigadier’s  house  was  on  the  right,  not  far  from  the 
Artillery  Barracks  and  Mess-House.  The  General’s  residence 
was  nearer  to  the  Native  Lines.  The  most  noticeable  features 
of  the  whole,  and  those  which  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  the  perusal  of  what  follows,  are  the  division  of  the 
great  cantonment  into  two  parts,  the  distance  of  the  European 
barracks  from  the  h'ative  Lines,  and  the  probability  therefore 
of  much  that  was  pussing  in  the  latter  being  wholly  unknown 
to  the  occupants  of  the  former. 

The  fierce  Slay  sun  rose  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  the 
English  residents  prepared  themselves  to  attend 
ministrations  of  their  religion  in  the  station 
church.  There  was,  indeed,  a  lull ;  but  the  signs 
of  it,  afterwards  noted,  clearly  presaged  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  air.  In  the  European  barracks  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  general  desertion  of  the  Native  servants,  whose 
business  it  was  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  white  soldiery, 
and  in  the  bungalows  of  the  officers  there  was  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  their  domestics,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
hired  at  Mirath,  to  absent  themselves  from  their  masters’ 
houses.  But  these  things  were  observable  at  the  time  only  as 
accidental  circumstances  of  little  significance,  and  the  morning 
service  was  performed  and  the  mid-day  heats  were  lounged 
through,  as  in  times  of  ordinary  security.  Severed  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  the  English  could  see  nothing  of  an 
unwonted  character  on  that  Sunday  afternoon;  but  in  the 
Lines  of  the  Native  soldiery,  in  the  populous  Bazaars,  and  even 
in  the  surrounding  villages  there  were  signs  of  a  great  commo¬ 
tion.  The  very  children  could  see  that  something  was  about  to 
happen.  Men  of  all  kinds  were  arming  themselves.  The 
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dangerous  classes  were  in  a  state  of  unwonted  excitement  and 
activity.  Many  people  of  bad  character  had  come  in  from  the 
adjacent  hamlets,  and  even  from  more  remote  places,  as  though 
they  discerned  the  prospect  of  a  great  harvest.  Among  the 
mixed  populaition  of  the  Lines  and  the  Bazaars  wei’e  men 
agitated  by  emotions  of  the  most  varied  character.  Hatred  of 
the  English,  desire  for  revenge,  religious  enthusiasm,  thirst  for 
plunder,  were  all  at  work  within  them  ;  hut  paramount  over  all 
was  a  nameless  fear ;  for,  ever  as  the  day  advanced,  the  ropCrt 
gained  strength  that  the  English  soldiery,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
would  soon  be  let  loose  amongst  them ;  that  every  Sipahi  before 
nightfall  would  have  fetters  on  his  wrists;  that  the  People 
would  be  given  up  to  massacre,  and  the  Bazaars  to  pluude!-. 

The  snn  went  down  and  the  time  came  for  evening  service, 
and  the  English  Chaplains  prepared  themselves  for  their  minis¬ 
trations.  One  has  narrated  how,  when  he -was  about  to  start- 
with  his  wife  for  the  station  church,  the  Native  nurse  warned 
them  that  there  was  danger,  and  besought  her  mistress  to 
remain  at  home.  The  woman  said  that  there  would  be  a  fight 
with  the  Sipahi.'^,  hut  the  Chaplain  listened  incredulously  to 
the  statement,  and  taking  his  wife  and  children  with  him, 
entered  his  carriage,  and  was ,  driven  to  church.*  -  In  the 
church-compound  he  met  his  colleague  and  other  Christian 
peojAe  with  a  look  of  anxious  inquiry  on'  their  pale,  scared  faces. 
It  was  plain  that  the  warning  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to 
stay  his  progress  was  something  more  than  an  utterance  of 
vague  suspicion  or  senseless  fear.  Sounds  and  sights  had 
greeted  the  church-goers  on  their  way  which  could  not  he 
misinterpreted.  The  unwonted  rattling  of  musketrj"  on  that 
Sabbath  evening,  the  assembly-call  of  the  buglers,  the  Jiurrying 
to  and  fro  of  armed  men  on  the  road,  the  panic-struck  looks  of 
the  unarniel,  the  columns  of  smoke  that  were  rising  against  the 
fast-darkening  sky,  all  told  the  same  stoiy.  The  Native  troops 
at  Mfrath  had  revolted. 

It  will  never  be  known  with  certainty  wlience  arose  the  first 
promptings  to  that  open  and  ontrageous  rebellion 
of  which  these  sounds  and  sights  wore  the  signs. 

What  meetings  and  conspiracies  there  may  have 

been  in  the  Lines — whether  there  was  any  organised  scheme 


*  See  the  ChapLain’s  (Mr.  Rotton’s)  Narrative.  He  loft  Iiis  wife  and 
cliiklrcn  in  a  place  of  safety  on  tlie  way  to  cluiroli. 
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for  tho  release  of  the  prisoners,  the  burning  of  i^ntonments,  and 
the  murder  of  all  tho  Christian  officers,  can  be  only  dimly  con¬ 
jectured.  The  probabilities  are  at  variance  with  the  assumption 
that  the  Native  troops  at  Mi'rath  deliberately  l|unched  them¬ 
selves  into  an  enterprise  of  so  apparently  desperate  a  character. 
AVith  a  large  body  of  English  troops — Horse,  Foot,  and  Artillery 
—  to  confront  them  in  the  hour  of  mutiny,  what  reasonable 
hopes  could  there  be  of  escape  from  swift  and  crushing  retri¬ 
bution?  They  knew  the  temper  and  the  power  of  English 
soldiers  too  well  to  trust  to  a  contingency  of  inaction  of  which 
the  Past  afforded  no  example.  There  was  not  a  station  in 
India  at  which  an  outbreak  of  Native  troops  could  appear  to  be 
so  hopeless  an  experiment  as  in  that  great  military  cantonment 
which  had  become  the  Head- Quarters  of  the  finest  Artillery 
Eegiment  in  the  world.  But  this  very  feeling  of  our  over¬ 
powering  strength" at  Mirath  may  have  driven  the  Sipahis  into 
the  great  panic  of  despair,  out  of  which  came  the  spasm  of 
madness  which  produced  such  unexpected  results  on  that 
Sabbath  night.  There  had  been  for  some  days  an  ominous 
report,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Europeans  were  about  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  Sipahi  regiments, 
to  disarm  them,  and  to  put  every  man  of  them  in  chains.  In 
fear  and  trembling  they  were  looldng  for  a  confirmation  of  this 
rumour  in  every  movement  of  tho  English  troops.  AA'hen, 
therefore,  the  60th  Eifles  were  assembling  for  church  parade, 
the  Sipahis  believed  that  the  dreaded  hour  had  arrived. 
Tho  3rd  Cavalry  were  naturally  the  most  excited  of  all. 
Eighty-five  of  their  fellow-soldiers  were  groaning  in  prison. 
Sorrow,  shame,  and  indignation  were  strong  within  them  for 
their  comrades’  sake,  and  terror  for  their  own.  They  had  been 
taunted  by  the  courtesans  of  the  Bazaar,  who  asked  if  they 
were  men  to  suffer  their  comrades  to  wear  such  anklets  of  iron  ;* 
and  they  believed  that  what  they  had  seen  on  the  day  before 
w'as  but  a  foreshadowing  of  a  greater  cruelty  to  come.  So, 


*  This  is  stated  very  distinctly  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson  (nn  excellent  authority) 
in  his  interesting  Muradibad  Reiioit.  “And  now,”  he  writes,  “the  frail 
ones’  taunts  were  heard  far  and  wide,  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment  was 
assailed  with  words  like  these:  ‘  Yonr  brethren  have  been  ornamented  with 
these  anklets  and  incarcerated;  and  for  wliat?  Because  they  would  n.it 
swerve  from  their  creed;  and  you,  cowards  as  you  are,  sit  still  indifferent  to 
your  fate.  If  vou  have  an  atom  of  manhood  in  you,  go  and  release  tliem.” 
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whilst  the  European  soldiers  were  preparing  themselves  for 
church  parade,  the  Native  troopers  were  mounting  their  horses 
and  pricking  forward  towards  the  great  gaol. 

Then  it  became  miserably  apparent  that  a  fatal  error  had 
been  committed.  There  were  no  European  soldiers 
posted  to  protect  the  prison-house  in  which  were  Rescue  of  tbc 
the  condemned  malefactors  of  the  Sipahi  Army. 

The  prisoners  had  been  given  over  to  the  “  civil  power,”  and  an 
additional  guard,  drawn  from  the  20th  Sipahi  Regiment,  had 
been  placed  over  the  gaol.  The  troopers  knew  what  was  the 
temper  of  that  regiment.  They  had  no  fear  for  the  result,  so 
they  pushed  on,  some  in  uniform,  man  and  horse  fully  accoutred, 
some  in  their  stable  drosses  with  only  watering  rein  and  horse¬ 
cloth  on  their  charges,  but  all  armed  with  sabre  and  wdth 
liistol.  Soon  under  the  walls  of  the  gaol — soon  busy  at  their 
Avork — they  met  with,  as  they  expected,  no  opposition.  Tlie 
rescue  began  at  once.  Loosening  the  masonry  around  the 
gratings  of  the  cells  in  which  their  comrades  were  conlinocl, 
th4y  wrenched  out  the  ■  iron  bars  and  helped  the  prisoners 
through  the  apertures.  A  Native  smith  struck  off  their  chains, 
and  once  again  free  men,  the  Eighty-five  mounted  behind  their 
deliverers,  and  rode  back  to  the  Lines.  The  troopers  of  the 
3rd  Cavalry  at  that  time  had  no  other  work  in  hand  but  the 
rescue  of  their  comrades.  The  other  prisoners  in  the  gaol  were 
not  released,  the  buildings  Avere  not  fired,  and  the  European 
g.aoler  and  his  family  were  left  unmolested.* 


*  There  are  conflicting  statements  on  the  subject  of  the  release  of  tlie 
prisoners  in  the  new  gaol.  Dr.  O’Cailaghan  (“  Scattered  Chapters  on  the 
Indian  Mutiny  ”)  asserts  tliat  not  only  the  eighty-five,  but  all  the  other 
prisoners  had  been  released  by  tlje'ififantry  guard  before  the  cavalry  arriA'cd. 
When  tlie  troopers  arrived,  he  says,  “  After  their  rapid  and  furious  gallop  at 
the  gaol,  they  found  their  comrades  already  released  and  emerging  froni 
iucarceratiou,  and  the  general  crowd  of  felons  also  rushing  rapidly  forth  to 
join  in  the  fli  c,  pillage,  and  slaughter.”  But  Mr.  Ooimnissioner  Williiiins, 
in  -his  very  circumstantial  official  report,  says  that  the  troopers  “  dug  out  of 
tlie  wall  the  gratings  of  some  of  the  windows  of  the  ward  in  which  the  eighty- 
five  mutineers  were  confined,  and  took  their  comrades  away,  the  guard  of  fho 
2()tli  accompanying,  and  the  armed  guard  of  the  gaol  soon  followed.  None 
of  the  other  convicts,  in  number  about  eight  hundred,  were  released  by  tho 
caA'alry  troopers,  nor  was  any  injury  done  hy  them  to  the  buildings.”  Hut  lie 
adds,  “  About  throe  hundred  or  four  hundred  Sipahis  released  the  oonviets 
from  the  old  gaol,  which  is  between  tlie  city  and  Ihe  Native  liiie.s,  aiid  rvhicli 
eoulained  about  seveii  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  altogellicr.” 
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Meanwhile,  the  Infantry  regiments  had  broken  into  open 
revolt.  The  Sipahis  of  the  11th  and  the  20th 
were  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement.  Maddened 
by  their  fears — expecting  every  moment  thht  the 
Europeans  would  be  upon  them — believing  that  ^here  was  one 
great  design  in  our  hearts  to  manacle  the  whole  of  them,  and, 
]ierhaps,  to  send  them  as  convicts  across  the  black  water,  they 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  strike  for  theii 
liberties,  for  their  lives,  for  their  religions.  So  it  happened 
that  when  the  excitement  in  the  Lines  was  made  known  to 
some  of  our  English  officers,  and  they  went  down,  as  duty  bade 
them,  to  endeavour  to  allay  it,  they  found  that  the  men  whom 
they  had  once  regarded  as  docile  children  had  been  suddenly 
turned  into  furious  assailants.  Among  those  who,  on  that 
Sunday  evening,  rode  down  to  the  Sipahis’  Lines  was  Colonel 
Finnis,  who  commanded  the  11th.  A  good  soldier,  beloved  by 
officers  and  by  men,  he  had  the  old  traditionary  faith  in  the 
Sipahis  which  it  became  those,  who  had  served  with  them  and 
knew  their  good  qualities,  to  cherish.  Strong  in  the  belief"  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  regiment,  Finnis,  with  other  officers  of  his 
corps,  went  into  the  midst  of  them  to  remonstrate  and  to 
dis.suade.  He  was  speaking  to  his  men,  when  a 

Colonel  Finuis  soldier  of  the  20th  discharged  his  musket  and 
wounded  the  Colonel’s  horse.  Presently  another 
musket  was  discharged  into  his  body.  The  ball  entered  at  his 
back;  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  a  volley  was  fired  into 
him.  He  died,  “  riddled  with  bullets.”  Thus  the  Sipahis  of 
the  20th  had  slain  the  Colonel  of  the  11th  Regiment,  and  the 
bullats  of  the  former  had  been  scattered  in  the  ranks  of  the 
latter.  For  a  little  sjiace  the  two  regiments  looked  at  each 
other;  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  The  11th  broke 
into  open  revolt,  and  fraternised  with  their  comrades  of 
1he  20th. 

The  whole  of  the  Native  Regiments  at  Mirath  had  now 
revolted.  The  Sipahis  of  the  Infantry  and  tho 
tiiT Eewlf  troopers  of  the  Cavalry  had  ipade  common  cause 

against  ns.  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  were 
stirred  by  one  impulse  to  slaughter  the  Favinghis,  man,  woman, 
and  cliild.  So  as  the  sun  went  down  the  massacre  went  on, 
and  our  people,  who  were  returning  from  the  unaccomplished 
evening  service,  or,  ignorant  of  the  excitement  and  the  danger, 
were  starting  for  the  wonted  evening  ride  or  drive,  were 
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fiercely  aesailed  by  tlio  infuriated  soldiery,  and  sliot  down  or 
sabred  a.s  they  sate  their  horses  or  leaned  back  in  their  carriages 
to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  air.  Wheresoever  a  stray  English 
soldier  was  to  be  found,  he  was  murdered  without  remorse. 
The  Bazaars  md  the  neighbouring  villages  were  pouring  forth 
their  gangs  of  plunderers  and  incendiaries.  From  every  street 
and  alley,  and  from  the  noisome  suburbs,  the3’'  streamed  forth 
like  wild  beasts  from  their  lairs,  scenting  the  prey.*  The 
prisoners  in  the  gaols  were  let  loose,  and  the  police  became 
their  comrades  in  crime.  But  so  little  concert  and  arrangement 
was  there,  that  some  detachments  on  guard-duty,  posted  in  the 
European  quarter  of  the  great  straggling  cantonment,  appear 
to  have  remained  faithful  to  their  English  masters  after  their 
follow-soldiers  had  broken  out  into  open  revolt.  Indeed,  whilst 
in  one  part  of  the  cantonment  the  Sipaliis  were  butchering  their 
officers,  in  another  they  were  saluting  them  as  they  passed,  .as 
though  nothijtg  had  hai^pened.f  Even  at  the  Treasury,  with 
all  its  manifest  temptations,  the  guard  stood  staunchly  to  its 
duty,  and  at  a  hater  hour  made  over  the  charge  in  all  its  integrity 
to  the  Europeans  sent  to  defend  it.  Not  a  rupee  had  been 
touched  by  the  Sipaliis.  And  when  the  rabble  from  the  city 
swarmed  upon  it,  they  found  it  covered  by  a  guard  of  Rifle- 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  great  tribulation,  there  was, 
in  the  hearts  of  our  Christian  jieople,  a  strength  of  confidence 


*  “Gitic.?,  like  forests,  li.avc  their  clous,  in  -wliicli  CYcrylliinfc  ihat  is  most 
wiulced  and  formidable  conceals  itself.  The  only  difference  is  th.at  wliiit  hides 
itself  thus  in  cities  is  ferocious,  uucle.'in,  and  little — that  is  to  say,  ugly ;  what 
conceals  itself  in  the  forests  is  ferocious,  savage,  and  giuiid — ilint  i.s  to  snv. 
beautiful.  Den  for  den.  those  of  the  beasts  are  preferable  to  ihose  of  luni. 
and  caverns  are  belter  than  hiding-places.”— I’ictorHogo.  M  Co 
Williams,  in  his  official  report  above  quoted,  .says  tljat  tic  towiis-people  had 
armed  tliemsolves  aiirl  were  ready  for  tl'.e  onslaught  before  tbo  Sipaliis  had 
commenced  tlie  carnage.  “Before  a  shot  had  been  fired,  the  inhabilaiits  of 
Sadr  Bazaar  wont  out  armed  with  swords,  speans,  and  efubs,  any  wvapou  ihev 
coufd  lay  liaiids  on,  collected  in  crowds  iu  every  lane  and  alley,  and  at,  cvi  rv 
ontlet  of  the  Bazaars  ;  and  fie  residoufs  of  the  wretched  liamlets.  wliioli  Iiait 
been  allowed  to  spring  up  all  round  it  and  between  it  and  the  ciho  were  to  be 
seen  similarly  armed,  pouring  out  to  sh.aro  in  what  tlioy  evidentlv  knew  was 
going  to  hiipjicn.” 

t  Ido  not  mean  to  signify  that  the  Sipaliis  in  the  Emnjican  qunvl.u-  ol  the 
cantonment  were  uniformly  quiescent  at  this  time  ;  for  1  nm  uifoi mod  tlmt 
the  Guard  at  Brigadier  Wilson’.s  liouso.  fired  at  some  nflicor  i  e  1  .is.ii  „ 
before  they  liroke  away.  But  there  iviu;  obviously  no  general  coucert.' 
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■which  caimocl  and  comforted  thoni ;  for  they  said  to  each  Other, 
or  they  said  to  thomsolvcs,  “  The  Europeans  will  soon  be  upon 
them.”  I'herc  were  two  regiments  of  Sipiihi  Infantry  at 
Mi'rath,  and  a  regiment  of  Sipahi  Cavalry.  But  the  English 
mustered  a  battalion  of  Eiflemen,  a  regiment  of  I^fagoons  armed 
■with  carbines,  and  a  large  force  of  European  Artillery,  with  all 
the  accessories  of  Head-Quarters.*  There  %va8  not  an  English¬ 
woman  in  the  cantonment — the  model  cantonment  of  India — ■ 
who,  remembering  the  presence  of  this  splendid  bod}'  of  White 
soldiers,  had  any  other  thought,  at  the  first  semblance  of  open 
mutiny,  than  that  there  must  be  a  sad  massacre  of  the  Native 
troops.  Witli  a  regiment  of  British  Dragoons  and  a  few  Gal¬ 
loper  guns,  Gillespie,  half  a  century  before,  had  crushed  the 
mutiny  of  Vellur,  and  saved  the  Southern  Peninsula  from 
universal  revolt  and  rebellion.t  He  struck  decisively  because 
he  struck  at  once.  And  no  one  now  doubted  that  a  blow  struck 
with  promptitude  and  vigour  on  this  Sabbath  evening  would 
save  Mirath,  and  check  the  nascent  activities  of  revolt  in  the 
adjacent  country.  But  by  God’s  providence,  for  wliatsoeyor 
purpose  designed,  this  first  great  revolt  of  the  Sipahis  was 
suffered,  unchecked,  unpunished,  to  make  headway  in  a  clear 
field,  and  to  carry  everything  before  it.  The  great  confidence 
of  the  Christian  people  was  miserably  misplaced.  They  looked 
for  a  deliverance  that  never  came.  In  some  parts  of  the  great 
cantonment  they  were  abandoned  to  fire  and  slaughter  as  hope¬ 
lessly  as  though  there  had  not  been  a  single  English  soldier  in 
that  great  Head-Quarters  of  the  Mirath  Division. 

The  story  of  this  great  failure  is  not  easily  told,  and  the 
attempt  to  tell  it  cannot  be  made  without  sadness. 

(hrKm'o>eaL  narratives  of  the  events  of  that  night 

e  .uloptaiJb.  been  written ;  and  each  writer  has  told,  with 

graphic  di.stinotncss  of  detail,  what  he  himself  saw  and  heard  ; 
but  the  confusion  of  those  few  critical  hours  is  fully  represented 

*  Hi.stor)',  liowevcv,  must  not  exaggerate  the  nctual  strength  of  this 
Europeiin  force.  There  were  some  deteriorating  circumstances,  of  which 
account  must  be  taken.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Carabineers  could  not 
ride,  and  there  -were  no  horses  for  them  if  they  could.  Not  more  tliau  half 
of  the  regiment  (five  hundred  strong)  were  mounted.  Many  of  the  European 
gunners,  too,  were  young  recruits,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Artillery  drill. 
There  were  only  two  field-batteries  fully  equipped. 

f  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  1G7-9. 
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by  the  confnsedness  of  the  entire  story;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
impart  unity  and  consistency  to  a  scene,  made  up  of  scattered 
effects,  bewildering  and  distracting.  What  was  wanted  in  that 
conjuncture  was  the  one  man  to  impart  to  our  British  manhood 
the  promptitude  and  unity  of  action  which  would  have  crushed 
the  mutiny  abd  saved  the  place — perhaps  the  countiy ;  and 
that  one  man  did  not  rise  in  the  hour  of  our  tribulation. 

There  were  three  officers  at  Mirath  whose  bearing  in  that 
critical  hour  the  historian  is  specially  bound  to 
investigate.  They  were,  the  officer  commanding 
the  3rd  Cavalry,  the  Brigadier  commanding  the 
Station,  and  the  General  commanding  the  Division.  All  three 
were  resident  in  Mirath.  It  is  not  to  b?  questioned  that  when 
a  regiment  breaks  into  mutiny,  the  place  of  the  commanding 
officer,  for  life  or  for  death,  is  in  the  midst  of  it.  Not  until  all 
hope  has  gone  can  there  be  any  excuse  for  his  departure.  As 
the  ea]3tain  of  a  blazing  vessel  at  sea  is  ever  the  last  to  leave 
the  quarter-deck  and  to  let  himself  down  the  side  of  his  ship, 
so  the  commandant  of  a  regiment  in  the  fire  of  revolt  should 
cling  to  it  as  long  as  the  semblance  of  a  regiment  remains,  and 
the  safety  of  others  can  be  aided  by  his  presence.  When, 
therefore,  intelligence  reached  Colonel  Smjdli  that  the  troopers 
of  his  regiment  had  broken  into  mutiny,  it  was  his  duty  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  Cavalry  Lines.  But  he  did  not  go  iiear 
the  Lines.*  ■  He  went  to  the  Commissioner’s  house ;  he  went 
to  the  General’s ;  and  he  went  to  the  Brigadier’s.  He  went 
everywhere  but  to  his  Eegiment.  From  the  moment  that  the 
troopers  broke  out  into  revolt  they  saw  no  more  of  their  Colonel. 
He  spent  the  night  with  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Division, 
where  the  rifles  and  the  carbines  and  the  field-guns  were 
collected,  and  never  had  the  least  conception  all  the  time  of 


*  “  Most  of  tlic  officers  of  the  Si'd  Light  Cavalry  at  once  proceeded  (o  the 
lines  of  tlieir  regiment,  arming  hastily,  and  ordering  their  horses  to  follow  ; 
hut  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the  officer  commanding  the  corps 
repaired  to  his  post,  or  was  seen  in  the  lines  among, -t  the  men,  daring  the 
wliole  of  that  eventful  evening  and  night;  and  it  would  appear  that  Colonel 
Smylh  was  so  fortunate  ns  to  make  an  early  escape  into  the  protection  of  the 
European  military  quarter.” — O'  Callaghan.  Scnlkred  Chapters  on  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  Colonel  Sjnyth  was  Field-Officer 
of  the  week — a  fact  npou  which  ho  him.self  lias  laid  coiisidcr.ablc  slress,  .as 
though,  in  his  cstim.ation,  it  exempted  him  from  all  special  regard  for  his  ow  n 
particular  regiment. 
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what  had  hocoino  of  Ids  men.*  But  they  were  not  all  paHt 
liopc.  That  BoiiKjthing  might  have  Tiecn  done  to  save  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  regiment  wo  know.  Captain 
Oraigi"  Ci'aigio,  at  tlie  first  sound  of  the  tumult,  mustered 
his  troop,  ordered  them  to  accoutre  themselves  as 
for  a  parade,  and  when  tlioy  had  mounted  galloped  down  to  the 
gaol,  accompanied  by  his  subaltern,  Melville  Clarke.  They 
were  too  late  to  prevent  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners ;  but  not  to 
set  a  grand  example.  Craigie  and  Clarke  kept  their  men 
together,  and  brought  ihem  back,  with  unbroken  discipline,  to 
the  parade-ground  of  the  regiment.  And  during  that  night 
many  acts  of  heroic  fidelity  were  written  down  to  the  honour 
of  Craigie’s  troop.  They  had  faith  in  their  Captain.  And  it  has 
been  truly  recorded  of  Craigie  and  Clarke,  that  “  these  gallant 
Englishmen  handled  the  troop  as  if  mutiny  were  a  crime 
unknown  to  their  men.”'j' 

The  station  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Archdale  Wilson, 
Brigadier  of  Artillery.  He  was  a  man  of  a  spare 
'rvusoii'  wiry  frame,  of  active  athletic  habits,  who  Jrad 

ever  borne  a  good  charffeter  in  the  splendid 
regiment  to  the  command  of  which  he  had  then  risen.  For 
some  years,  when  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Artillery  had  been 
at  Daradaraah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  he  had  been 
Adjutant-General  of  the  regiment,  and  was  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  its  details.  But  he  had  not  seen  much  active 
service  since  his  youth,  aud  had  never  had  any  grave  respomsi- 
bilities  cast  upon  him.  His  training  had  been  too  purely  of  a 
irrofessioual  character  to  generate  any  great  capacity  for  taking- 
in  a  situation  of  such  magnitude  as  that  which  he  was  now 


Colonel  Smytli  has  publislied  his  own  account  of  Ills  proceedings  on  Die 
evening  of  the  10  th  of  May:  “I  went,”  he  says,  “first  to  Mr.  Greathcad’s, 
gave  informal  ion  to  the  servants,  as  Sir.  G.  was  out.  ...  I  then  went  on 
to  the  General’s,  aud  heard  that  he  had  just  left  tire  house  in  his  carriage  ; 
so  I  galloped  on  to  the  Brigadier's.  ...  I  went  on  to  the  Artillery  parade, 
and  louud  Die  Brigadier  already  on  the  ground  ;  aud  I  accompanied  him  with 
the  troops  to  the  other  end  of  the  cantonments,  and  remained  with  him  all 
night,  and  accompanied  him  again  the  ne.\t  tuoruiug  with  Cavalry.  Infantry, 
aud  Artillery  through  the  cantonments,  aud  went  with  the  Artillery  ami 
Cavalry  on  tiio  right  of  Hie  Delili  road,”  &c.,  &c. 

t  Ollicial  Keport  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Williams.  The  writer  states  that 
“Lieutenant  Oarko  rode  out  from  the  head  of  the  troop,  and  ran  his  sword 
through  a  trooper  of  the  regiment  who  was  insulting  an  European  lady,  and 
Captain  Craigie  gave  the  wretch  his  finishing  stroke.” 
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suddenly  called  upon  to  confront.  But  he  was  not  a  man,  i)i 
such  a  crisis  as  had  then  arisen,  to  look  idly  on,  or  to  shrink 
from  a  forward  movement.  What  he  did  at  tlio  outset  was 
what  it  became  him  to  do.  It  was  about  half-past  six  when 
Brigade-Major  AVhish  drove  into  the  Brigadier's  compound,  and 
told  him  that  the  Native  troops  had  broken  into  mutiny. 
Instantly  Wilson  ordered  his  hor.se  to  be  saddled  and  brought 
round,  and  having  sent  orders  to  the  Artillery  and  Carabineers 
to_  join  him  there,  he  galloped  to  the  parade-ground  of  the 
Rifles,  and  finding  them  on  the  point  of  marching  for  church, 
directed  their  Colonel  to  dismiss  the  parade,  and  to  reassemble 
them  as  quickly  as  possible  with  thc’ir  arras.  This  was 
promptly  effected  ;  but  there  was  some  delay  in  supplying  the 
regiment  with  balled  cartridge.  The  Dragoons  had'  not  yet 
come  up.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Colonel  had  suffered  the 
regiment  to  he  mustered  as  for  an  ordinary  parade ;  *  and  the 
slow  process  of  roll-call  had  been  going  on  whilst  the  last  hour 
of  daylight  was  passing  away,  and  the  enemy  were  slaughtering 
our  people  with  impunity. 

Meanwhile,  General  Hewitt  had  appeared  on  parade,  and  the 
Artillery  had  been  brought  up  to  the  ground. 

When  Colonel  Jones  reported  that  the  Rifles  were 
ready  for  action,  Wilson,  with  the  General’s  sane-  " 
tion,  detached  one  company  to  the  Collector’s  cutcherry  to 
protect  the  treasure,  and  another  for  the  protection  of  the 
barracks.  Taking  the  other  companies,  with  the  Artillery,  he 
marched  down  upon  the  Native  Infantry  Lines,  where  he 
expected  to  find  the  main  body  of  the  mutineers  assembled. 


*  [This  charge  was  made  in  error.  Some  correspondence  ensued  between 
Sir  John  Kaye  and  Colonel  Cuatance,  and  the  former  admitted  in  a  note  whicli 
was  added  as  an  appendix  to  his  latOi-'editions,  tlmt  the  charge  was  iucoireot, 
and  that  lie  withdrew  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  Carabineers  turned  out  with 
extreme  rapidity ;  hut,  as  Colonel  Le  Chamihoii  wrote,  “  Colonel  Oustanoe  ’ 
and  his  regiment  had  to  await  ordeis,  and,  if  any  delay  took  place,  it  was,  I 
imagine,  owing  to  the  very  late  arrival  on  the  scene  of  General  Hewitt 
from  his  house,  distant  a  long  way  off.  .  .  .  The  Carabineers  were  in 
broad  daylight  ordered,  not  to  the  mutineers’  parade-ground  close  by,  hut  to 
the  prison  some  miles  off,  and  the  services  of  Colonel  Custance  .and  his  fine 
regiment  ....  were  lost  pro  tern.  I  myself  saw  the  regiment  drawn  up 
and  ready  for  orders,  and  I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  slightest  delay  occurred 
when  those  orders  were  received  by  Colonel  Custance.”  I  have  thouglit  it 
due  to  the  regiment  that  this  unimpeachable  testimony  should  he  unearthed 
from  the  Appendix,  and  recorded  in  a  place  where  it  would  confront  tho 
original  statement. — G.  B.  M.] 
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On  or  near  the  parade-ground  he  was  joined  by  the  Carabineers, 
who  had  lost  their  way.*  There  was  now  a  force  ready  for 
action  which  might  have  destroyed  all  the  Sipahis  in  Mirath, 
if  they  could  have  been  brouglit  into  action  with  the  white 
soldiers — if,  indeed,  our  people  could  only  havecseen  the  enemy 
for  a  little  space  of  time.  Bvit  the  shades  of  night  had  now 
fallen  upon  the  scene.  And  when,  near  the  Native  Infantr}’’ 
huts,  the  English  troops  were  deployed  into  line  and  swept  the 
whole  space  where  it  was  expected  that  the  mutineers  would 
have  been  found,  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen,  either  in  the 
Infantry  Lines  or  on  the  parade-ground ;  and  none  knew 
whither  they  were  gone.  But  near  the  Cavalry  Lines  a  few 
troopers  were  seen,  and  the  Eifles  opened  fire  upon  them.  The 
mutineers  fled  into  a  wood  or  copse  at  the  rear  of  their  huts, 
and  the  guns  were  then  unlimbered,  and  a  few  harmless  rounds 
of  grape  fired  into  the  obscurity  of  the  night. 

It  was  plain  now  that  the  mutineers  were  dispersed.  The 
question  was,  What  were  they  doing?  To  Wilson  it  seemed 
that  the  mutineers  h^d  moved  round  to  the  European  quarter 
of  the  Cantonment;  and  he  therefore  recommended  the  General 
to  move  back  the  brigade  for  its  protection.  To  this  Henrit, 
glad  to  be  advised,  assented;  and  the  troops  set  their  faces 
homewards.  By  this  time  the  moon  had  risen,  and  the  hlazing 
bungalows  of  the  English  officers  lit  up  the  scene  with  a  lurid 
glare.  But  our  troops  met  only  a  few  unarmed  plunderers. 
The  mutineers  were  not  to  be  seen.  W’hat,  then,  was  to  dojie  ? 
It  has  been  often  stated  that  one  officer  at  least  answered  the 
quc.stion  as  it  ought  to  have  heeu  answered.  Captain  Eosser, 
of  the  Carabineers  (so  the  story  runs),  offered  to  lead  a  squadron 
of  his  regiment  and  some  Horse  Artillery  guns  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  along  the  Dehli  road.  But  the  statement  has  been 
authoritatively  contradicted. j"  It  is  only  certain  that  the 


*  Brigadier  Wilsou  did  uot  see  the  Carabineers  until  the  whole  body  id' 
tioop.s  «erc  returning  to  the  European  Lines. 

t  As  regaids  C.iptain  Koseer’s  off'i  r  to  take  a  detiichmeiit  of  Cavalry  auil 
some  Horsj  Artillery  guus  to  IJelili,  on  tlie  night  of  the  lOlh  of  May,  I  should 
state  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Rosser,  enclosiug  one  from  her 
husband,  writtou  shortly  after  the  outbreak,  most  distinctly  asaiTting  tliat  lie 
made  the  offer,  whieli  has  been  denied  by  the  authorities;  and  I  must  admit 
that  all  I  liave  heard,  since  the  first  editinii  of  this  work  was  publisheil, 
Btrcugtheiis  the  conviction  tliat  the  oifer  was  made,  though  not,  perhaps,  in 
accordance  with  those  strict  military  rules  wliicli,  tliongli  recognised  in  quiet 
times,  must  he  departed  from  in  a  great  crisis. 
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enemy  escaped ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  piohets 
which  were  planted  on  the  bridges  across  the  nala  which  ran 
between  the  European  Cantonment  and  the  Native  Lines  and 
Sadr  Bazaar,  the  wLole  of  Hewitt’s  force  bivouacked  for  the 
night  oh  the  European  parade-ground. 

And  the  night  was  a  night  of  horror  such  as  Hi.story  has 
rarely  recorded.  I’he  brief  twilight  of  the  Indian 
summer  had  soon  passed;  and  the  darkness  which  May  lo-n. 
fell  upon  the  scene  brought  out,  with  terrible  dis- 
tinctness,  the  blazing  work  of  the  incendiary. 

Everywhere,  from  the  European  quartai-e,  from  the  bungalows 
of  the  English  ofScers,  from  the  mess-houses  and  other  public 
buildings,  from  the  residences  of  the  unofScial  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  the  flames  were  seen  to  rise,  man^' -shaped  and  many- 
coloured,  lighting  up  the  heavy  column.^  of  smoke  which  w'e're 
suspended  in  the  still  sultry  air.  And  ever,  as  the  conflagration 
spread,  and  the  sight  became  more  portenious,  the  sounds  of 
1he,great  fiery  destruction,  the  crackling  and  the  crashing  of 
the  burning  and  falling  timbers,  the  roar  of  the  flames,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  houses  scorched  to  death  in  their  stables,  mingled 
with  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  mutineers  and  the  rattling  of 
the  musketry  which  proclaimed  the  great  Christian  carnage. 
The  scared  inhabitants  of  the  burning  buildings — the  wojneu 
and  children  and  non-combatants — sought  safety  in  the  gardens 
and,  out-houses,  whither  they  were  often  tracked  bj'  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  shot  down  or  cut  to  p>ieoes.  Some  fled  in  tlic 
darkness,  and  found  asylums  in  such  places  as  had  escaped  the 
fuiy  of  the  incendiaries.  Some  were  rescued  by  Native 
servants  or  soldiers,  faithful  among  the  faithless,  who,  in 
memoiy  of  past  kindnesses,  strove  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
white  masters  at  the  peril  of  their  own. 

Among  those  who  were  thus  saved  were  Hervey  Greathcd,  ■ 
the  Commissioner,  and  his  wife.  Warned  of 
the  approaching  danger,  fij'st  by  an  oflicer  of 
the  3rd  Cavalry,  and  then  by  a  pensioned  Afghan 
chief,  he  had  taken  his  wife,  and  some  other  Englishwomen 
who  had  sought  safety  with  him,  to  the  terraced  roof  of 
his  house ;  but  the  insurgents,  after  driving  off  his  guard, 
applied  the  firebrand  to  the  lower  part  of  the  building, 
plundered  tlic  rooms,  and  then  surrounded  the  place.  Witli 
the  flames  ragijig  beneath  him,  and  the  enemy  raging  around 
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liiin,  his  position  was  oiio  of  deadly  peril.  And  Greathed  and 
liis  com])unions  nnist  have  perished  miserably  but  for  the 
lidolily  of  one  of  those  Native  servants  upon  whom  so  much 
depended  in  the  crisis  which  was  then  threatening  our  people. 
Witli  rare  presence  of  mind  and  fertility  of  resource  he  simu¬ 
lated  intense  sympathy  with  the  rebels.  He  told  them  that  it 
was  bootless  to  search  the  house,  as  his  master  had  escaped 
from  it,  but  tliat,  if  they  would  follow  him  to  a  little  distance, 
they  would  find  the  Faringhis  hiding  themselves  behind  a 
haystack.  Fully  confiding  in  the  truth  of  his  story,  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  from  the  house ;  and  its 
inmates  descended  safely  into  an  empty  garden  just  as  tlie 
upper  rooms  were  about  to  “  fall  in  with  a  tremendous  crash.”* 
There  were  others  far  less  happy  on  that  disastrous  Sunday 
evening.  Wives,  left  without  protection  whilst 
^the^night'*^  their  husbands  were  striving  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  Lines,  were  savagely  cut  to  pieces  in  their 
burning  homes ;  and  little  children  were  massacred  beneath  the 
eyes  of  their  mother.  Then  delicate  English  ladies,  girt  about 
with  fiery  danger,  death  on  every  side,  turned,  with  a  large- 
hearted  sympathy,  their  thoughts  towards  their  suffering  fellow- 
countrywomen,  and  tried  to  rescue  them  from  the  threatened 
doom.  In  adjacent  bungalows  were  two  ladies,  wives  of  officcr.s 
of  the  Brigade.  One  wa§  under  special  protection,  for  her 
husband  had  endeared  himself  to  the  men  of  his 
rs.  raigie.  py  unfailing  kindness  and  consideration 

for  them.  The  other,  wife  of  the  Adjutant  of  the  11th  Eegi- 
irs  Chambers  recently  come  from  England,  and 

rs.  am  ers.  strange  to  all  the  environments  of  her  situa¬ 
tion.  The  more  experienced  Englishwoman,  set-ing  the  danger 
of  her  position,  and  hearing  the  shrieks  which  issued  from  her 
house,  was  moved  with  a  great  compassion,  and  sent  her 
servants  to  rescue  the  affrighted  creature  from  the  fury  of  her 
assailants.  But  when,  after  some  delay,  they  entered  her  house, 
they  found  her  covered  with  wounds,  lying  dead  upon  the 
floor.  Then  the  insurgents,  having  done  their  bloody  work, 
raged  furiously  against  the  adjacent  bungalow,  and  were  only 
driven  from  their  purpose  by  the  fidelity  of  some  of  Craigie’s 


*  Mrs.  Greatlied’s  Narrative.  See  also  note  in  Appeni^  fo.r  some 
account  of  tlie  gallant  and  devoted  condnet  of  Saiud  Mir  Khan,  nu  Afgliau 
pensioner  resident  at  Miralh. 
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Iroopovs,  who  were  ready  to  save  the  wife  of  their  Captain  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  after 
doing  good  service,  Craigie  returned,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
to  his  household  gods,  thinking  to  find  them  shattered  and 
desecrated;  but,  by  the  exceeding  mercy  of  God,  safe  himself, 
ho  found  them  safe,  and  soon  had  matured  measures  for  their 
escape.  Wrapping  up  the  ladies  in  dark-coloured  horse-cloths 
to  conceal  their  -white  garments  in  the  glare  of  the  burning- 
station,  he  led  them  from  the  house,  and  hiding  under  trees,  or 
in  a  ruined  temple,  they  passed  the  night  in  sleepless  horror. 
Often  the  voices  of  bands  of  mutineers  or  plunderers  in  the 
compound  smote  upon  their  ears ;  but-  there  w^ere  help  and 
protection  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  Craigie’s  troopers,  who 
hovered  about  the  place,  and  in  some  of  his  own  body-servants, 
wlio  were  equally  true  to  their  master.  In  the  early  morning 
the  enemy  had  cleared  off,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  escape. 
So  they  returned  sadly  to  their  dearly-loved  home,  collected  a 
few  cherished  articles  and  some  necessary  clothing,  and  went 
forUi  from  their  Paradise  with  the  flaming  sword  behind  them, 
never  again  to  return.  And  the  leave-takings  of  that  sorrow¬ 
laden  night  were  the  first  of  many  cruel  divulsions,  which  tore 
happy  families  from  their  homes  and  sent  them  forth  into  the 
wide  world,  houseless  wanderers  and  fugitives,  with  a  savage 
and  remorseless  enemy  yelling  behind  them  in  their  track. 

Many  other  episodes  of  pathetic  interest  might  here  be  re¬ 
lated  illustrative  of  the  horrors  of  that  night,  if  historical 
necessity  did  not  forbid  such  amplitude  of  detailed  recital. 
The  sweepings  of  the  gaols  and  the  scum  of  the  Bazaars — all 
the  rogues  and  ruffians  of  Mfrath,  convicted  and  un convicted, 
and  the  robber  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  villages — were  loose 
in  the  cantonment,  plundeiing  and  destroying  wherever  an 
English  bungalow  was  to  be  gutted  and  burnt.  The  Sipahis 
bad  left  the  work,  which  they  had  commenced,  to  men  who, 
found  it  truly  a  congenial  task.  Day  dawned  ;  and  those  who 
survived  the  night  saw  how  thoroughly  the  work  had  been 
done.  As  they  crept  from  their  hiding-places  and  sought  safety 
in  the  public  buildings  protected  by  the  Europeans,  they  saw,  in 
the  mangled  corpses  which  lay  by  the  wayside,  in  the  blr^kened 
ruins  of  the  houses  which  skirted  the  roads,  and  in  the  masses 
of  immo-p.hlo  property,  thrown  out  of  the  dwelling-places  of 
the  English,  and  smashed  into  fragments  apparently  by  blows 
from  heavy  clubs,  ghastly  evidences  of  the  fury  of  their 
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eneniieH.*  But  with  tho  inorniug  light  a  great  quietude  had 
litllon  Mpon  the  scene.  The  Sipahis  had  departed.  The  mffians 
of  tlie  giiols  and  the  Bazaars  and  the  Gujar  villages  had  slunk 
back  into  their  homes.  There  was  little  more  to  he  done — 
nothing  more  that  could  he  done  in  tho  face  of  the  hroad  day — 
by  these  despicable  marauders.  So  our  people  gathered  new 
heart;  and  as  the  sun  rose  they  thought  that  our  time  had  conic. 

But  the  Mirath  Brigade  did  nothing  more  in  the  clear 
^  morning  light  than  it  had  done  in  the  shadow  of 
he  ay  h  ter.  The  English  troops,  with  the  Eng¬ 

lish  leaders,  rose  from  the  bivouac ;  and  it  dawned  upon  them 
that  more  than  two  thousand  mutineers  had  made  their  way 
to  Dehli.  Even  then,  if  the  Carabineers  and  the  Horse  Artillery 
had  been  let  loose,  they  might,  before  noon,  have  reached  the 
imperial  city  and  held  mutiny  in  check.  But  contemporary 
annals  record  only  that  the  European  troops.  Horse,  Foot,  and 
Artillery,  went  out  for  a  reconnaissance *“  on  the  right  of  the 
Dehli  road.”  Not  a  man  was  despatched  to  the  place  which  was 
the  great  centre  of  political  intrigue  and  political  danger — which 
was  the  great  palatial  home  of  the  last  representative  of  the 
house  of  Taimur,  and  which  held  a  large  body  of  Native  troops, 
and  the  great  magazine  of  Upper  India,  unprotected  by  even  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  Europeans.  Nor  less  surprising  was  it,  that,  with 
all  these  shameful  proofs  of  the  great  crimes  which  had  been 
committed,  the  rising  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  our  English 
leaders  did  not  impel  them  to  inflict  terrible  retribution  u()on 
other  criminals.  The  Bazaars  on  that  Monday  morning  must 
have  been  full  of  the  plundered  property  of  our  people,  and  of 
many  dreadful  proofs  and  signs  of  complicity  in  the  great  crime 
of  the  preceding  night.'  Retribution  might  have  fallen  on  many 
of  the  murderers  red-handed  ;  but  not  a  regiment  was  let  loose 
ni^on  the  guilty  quarter.  The  murdered  bodies  were  collected 
and  laid  out  in  the  Theatre,  where  a  mimic  tragedy  W'as  to  have 
been  pei  formed  that  evening ;  and  the  slayers  of  women  and 


*  “  The  iiivfctemte  auimesity  with  which  the  work  of  destruction  was  oav- 
riod  out  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  liouses  built  entirely  of  masonry, 
with  nothing  inflammable  except  the  doors  and  the  beams,  which  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  from  the  ground  supixirtcd  the  roofs,  fonated  of  cement,  rest¬ 
ing  on  kiln-burnt  bricks,  were  as  effectually  destroyed  as  th'e  thatched  bunga¬ 
lows  Propel  ty  wliich  the  miscreants  could  not  carry  off  wag  tlirown  out  and 
smashed  into  fragments,  evidently  pounded  with  heavy  clubs.” — Heport  of 
Commissioner .  Williams. 
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children,  and  the  desecrators  of  our  homesteads,  frero  suffered 
to  enjoy  ■unmolested  the  fruits  of  their  work;*  whilst  the 
Mfratli  Brigade,  Horse,  Boot,  and  Artillery,  marched  about 
Cantonments,  a'nd  looked  at  the  Dehli  road  along  which  the 
mutineers  hadjnade  good  their  cscape,| 

What  might  have  been  done  by  our  people  to  overtake  the 
guilty  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  that  Sunday  night,  and  to  strike 
awe  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  wore  minded  to  follow  in  the 
same  track,  may  be  gathered  from  an  individual  example,  the 
record  of  which  lies  before  me.  It  has  been  narr.ated  how 
Mrs.  Chambers,  wife  of  the  Adjutant  of  the  11th,  was  foully 
murdered  in  her  bungalow.  One  of  her  husband’s  friends. 
Lieutenant  Moller  of  the  same  regiment,  obtained  soon  after¬ 
wards  what  appeared  to  be  good  evidence  that  a  certain  bntoh  or 
of  the  Great  Bazaar  was  the  assassin.  On  this  he  started  in 
his  buggy  for  the  Bazaar,  tracked  out  the  guilty  man,  seized 
him,  and  carried  him  back  to  Oantonme)its  with  a  loaded  pistol 
at  his  head.  A  drum-head  oourt-martial  was  assembled,  and 
wlylst  Chambers  lay  in  convulsions  in  an  adjoining  room,  tho 
wretch  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
And  in  a  little  while  his  lifeless  body  was  swinging  from  the 
branch  of  a  mango-ti'ee.j;  There  may,  at  this  time,  have  been 
other  examples  of  individual  courage  and  resolution  of  the 
same  stern  character,  as  there  were  afterwards  in  all  parts  of 
the  disturbed  country;  but  the  arm  of  authoritj'  was  not  up¬ 
lifted  to  strike,  and  the  multitude  of  criminals  escaped. 

Indeed,  wheresoever  a  number  of  Englishmen  are  gathered 
together  there  will  surely  be  deeds  of  gallantry,  many  and 
great,  tlujngh  they  may  be  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  death 
or  lost  ill  the  confusion  of  the  hour.  And  Mirath  saw  many 
acts  of  personal  bravery  done  by  our  people  which  will  never 


*  “  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  that  with  the  dreadful  proof  of  the  night’s  work 


every  direction,  tlioiigh  groups  of  sav.agcs  ivc 
the  mangled  and  mutilated  remains  of  the  -vietiini 
immediate  vengeance  on  tlie  Sadr  Bazaar  and  it 
wliole  place  was  with  wretches  hardly  concealing 
and  when  there  were  probably  few  houses  from 

collected  and  placi  d  in  tlie  theatre,  in  whicli  a  dramatic  tragedy 
been  enacted,  but  for  the  real  and  awful  one  whicii  occurred  the  n 
— Sepoi’t  of  Commissioner  Williams. 

t  See  statement  of  Colonel  Smyth,  quoted  anic,  page  18,  note. 

I  This  was  on  tlie  Htli  of  May. 


uially  .seen  gloating  ove 
lie  column  did  not  take 
lUVirons,  crowded  as  tlio 
eir  fiendish  satisfaction, 
licli  pTuudorod  property 
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perhaps  find  sufficient  record.®  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  many  noble  instances  of  gratitude  and  generosity,  or  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  only  of  common  humanity,  were 
apparent  in  the  conduct  of  the  Natives,  who,  whilst  their 
brethren  were  striking,  put  forth  their  han^j)  to  save,  and 
risked  their  own  lives  to  piotect  those  of  the  people  whose  only 
crime  it  was  that  they  had  white  faces.t 


*  “Tlic  firni  beniiiifc  of  tho  Deputy-Assistant  Coramis^ry-General,  who 
stood  by  bis  ofRco  till  his  bouse  was  in  flames,  and  a  young  officer  rushed  in 
with  his  lower  jaw  shattered  by  a  nmsket-ball,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
mutinous  guard  would  abstain  no  longer;  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
Executive  Engineer,  Grand  Trunk  Road ;  tlic  courage  with  which  at  least 
one  woman  attacked  and  wounded  her  assailants — these  and  many  other 
instances  of  the  fortitude  with  w'hich  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  met 
the  unexpected  onslaught,  deserve  notice,  but  cannot  be  detailed  in  such  a 
narrative.” — Report  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Williams,  Unpublished  Correspond- 

t  “Two  Sipahis  of  the  11th  Native  Infantry  most  carefully  escorted  two 
ladies,  wilh  children,  to  the  Dragoon  Barracks.  A  Muhammadan  in  the  city 
sheltered  two  Oliristian  families,  when  Die  act  was  not  only  a  singular  davia- 
tion  from  the  general  conduct  of  his  sect,  but  one  full  of  danger  to  himself. 
A  female  servant  and  washerman  succeeded  in  saving  the  young  children  of  a 
lady,  whom  also  they  were  attempting  to  save  veiled  in  Native  clothes,  when 
a  ruffian  drew  open  the  veil,  saw  the  pale  face,  and  cut  the  poor  mother  to 
pieces.” — Ihid. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Tjie  Seizure  of  Deiili. 

Whilst  tlie  Mi'ratli  Brigade  wore  bivouacldng  ou  the  great 
]iarade-ground,  the  troopers  of  the  3rd  Cavalrj^, 
scarcely  dra-wdrig  rein  on  the  way,  were  pricking  Ti,e  riSifio  Ociiii 
on,  in  iiot  haste,  all  through  the  moonlit  night  for  '  ^  '  ’’ 

Dchli.  And  the  foot  regiments  were  toiling  on  laboriously 
bel^ind  them,  making  rapid  progress  under  tbe  impulse  of  a  great 
I'eai:.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  on  that  Sabbath  evening  a 
single  Native  soldier  had  discharged  his  jiiece  without  a  belief, 
in  iiis  inmost  heart,  that  he  was  going  straight  to  martyrdom. 
A  paroxysm  of  suicidal  insanity  was  upon  them.  They  were 
in  a  great  passion  of  the  Present,  and  were  recRless  of  the 
Future.  But  tbe  sound  of  the  carbines  and  the  rifles  and  the 
roar  of  the  guns,  with  their  deadly  showers  of  graj^e  and 
canister,  must  have  been  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  they  must 
have  felt  that  thej'^  were  lost  hopelessly.  And  now,  as  they 
speeded  onwards  in  the  broad  moonlight,  they  must  have 
listened  for  the  noise  of  the  pursuing  Dragoons,  and  must  have 
felt,  in  their  panic  flight,  that  the  Europeans  would  soon  be 
up)on  them.  But  hour  after,  hour  passed,  and  there  was  no 
sound  of  pursuit ;  and  soon  after  break  of  day  they  saw  the 
waters  of  the  Jamnah  glittering  in  the  morning  snn,  and  the 
great  City  of  Refuge  rose  encouragingly  before  them.  Before 
eight  o’clock,  the  foremost  troopers  had  crossed  the  river  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  had  cut  down  the  toll-keeper,  had  fired  the  toll¬ 
house,  had  slain  a  solitary  Englishman  who  was  returning  to 
Dehli  across  the  bridge ;  and  under  the  windows  of  the  King’s 
Palace  thiy  were  now  clamouring  for  admittance,  calling  upon 
his  Majesty  for  help,  and  declaring-  that  they  had  killed  the 
Engli^  at  MiTath  and  had  come  to  fight  for  the  Faith. 
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Hoaiijig  ilioir  cry,  tlio  King  .smiimonod  to  hk  presence 
Captain  Douglas,  the  Conimandant  of  tho  Palace 
Pailcc  Guards.  In  the  Hall  of  Audience,  supporting  his 
tottering  liiiihs  with  a  staff,  the  aged  monarch  met 
the  English  Captain.  Douglas  sai<l  that  ho  woTi^d  descend  and 
speak  to  the  troopers;  hut  tho  King  implored  him  not  to.  go, 
lest  his  life  should  he  sacrificed,  and  laying  hold  of  one  his 
hands,  whilst  Assan-nllali,  tho  King’s  physician,  took  the  other, 
imperatively  forbade  him  to  go  down  to  tho  gate.  Then 
Douglas  went  out  on  a  balcony  and  told  the  trooi)ers  to  depart, 
as  their  presence  was  an  annoyance  to  the  King.  He  might  as 
well  have  spoken  to  the  winds.  Baffled  at  one  point,  they  made 
good  their  entrance  at  another.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  them  to 
close  the  gates,  there  were  so  manj^ ;  and  the  guards  were  not 
to  be  trusted.  It  happened  that  the  38th  Slpdhi  Regiment  was 
then  on  duty  in  the  city — that  regiment  which  had  successfully 
defied  the  Government  when  it  had  been  designed  to  send  it 
across  the  Black  Water.*  Already  they  were  prepared  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  mutineers.  The  Calcutta  Gate  was  ^the 
nearest  to  the  bridge  of  boats ;  but  when  this  was  closed  tho 
troopers  made  their  way  along  the  road  that  runs  between  tho 
palace  walls  and  the  river  to  the  Rajghat  Gate,  which  was 
opened  to  them  by  the  Muhammadans  of  the  Thauba-Bazaar, 
and  they  clattered  into  the  town. 

Then  ensued  a  scene  of  confusion  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  Cutting  down  evei-y  European  they  could 
riogvess  find,  and  setting  fire  to  their  houses,  they  doubled 
jnsviTection.  back  towards  the  Calcutta  Gate,  where  they  learnt 
that  Commissioner  Eraser,  Douglas  of  the  Palace 
Guards,  and  other  leading  Englishmen  would  be  found.  As 
they  rode  on,  with  the  cry  of  “  Din-Din  !  ”  they  were  followed 
by  an  excited  Muhammadan  rabble.  The  citizens  closed  their 
shops  in  amazement  and  terror,  and  from  one  end  of  Dehli  to 
the  other,  as  the  news  ran  along  the  streets,  there  was  sore 
bewilderment  and  perjdexity,  and  everybody  looked  for  tho 
coming  of  tho  pursuing  Englishmen,  and  feared  that  they  would 
inflict  a  terrible  retribution  upon  the  city  that  had  harboured 
tho  guilty  fugitives.  But  no  Eiigli.sh  regiments  were  coming 
to  the  rescue.  And  these  maddened  Native  troopers,  with  such 
vile  followers  as  they  could  gather  up  in  the  streets  of  Dehli, 


See  ante,  vol.  i. 
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were  now  masters  of  the  city.  They  know  that  throughout  all 
the  Sipahi  regiments  in  Cantonments  there  was  not  a  man  who 
would  pull  a  trigger,  or  draw  a  sword,  or  light  a  port-fire  in 
defence  of  his  English  officer.  Without  a  fear,  therefore,  they 
rushed  on,  sconting  the  English  blood,  eager  for  the  larger 
game,  and  ever  proclaiming  as  they  went  glory  to  the  Piidishah 
and  death  to  the  Earinghis. 

Whilst  the  Mirath  mutineers  were  coming  up  from  the 
further  end  of  the  long  line  of  palace  buildings.  Commissioner 
Eraser  at  the  other  end  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
loyalty  of  the  Sipahi  Guards.  Captain  Douglas  also  had  gone 
forth  on  the  same  vain  en-and.  But  it  was  soon  clear  that  they 
were  powerless.  The  troopers  came  upon  them,  and  the  38th, 
heedless  of  Eraser’s  appeals,  fraternised  with  the  'frew-coiners. 
Words  now  were  nothing ;  authority  was  nothing  In  the  face 
of  that  surging  multitude,  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  fuiy 
every  moment,  the  English  gentlemen  felt  that  they  carried 
their  lives  in  their  hands.  When  the  leading  Iroopers  galloped 
up,' Fraser  and  Douglas  were  in  a  buggy  together;  but,  seeing 
the  danger  that  beset  them,  they  descended  and  made  for  the 
gate  of  the  civil  guard-house,  or  police-station,  "where  other 
Englishmen  joined  them.  Taking  a  musket  from  one  of  the 
guards.  Eraser  shot  the  foremost  of  the  troopers  dead,  and  those 
who  followed,  seeing  their  comrade  drop,  fell  back  a  little  space ; 
but  the  multitude  behind  pressed  on,  and  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  safety  was  to  be  found  only  in  flight.  Fraser  then  re¬ 
entered  his  buggj''  and  drove  for  the  Lahor  Gate  of  the  Palace, 
Avhilst  Douglas  flung  himself  into  the  ditch  of  the  Fort,  and 
though  severely  injured  by  the  fall,  thus  sheltered  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  crept  towards  the  Palace  Gate.  Some  Chiipnisis  of 
the  Palace  Guard,  who  had  followed  him,  lifted  him  up,  almost 
powerless  from  the  injuries  he  had  received,  and  one  of  them 
took  the  Captain  on  his  shoulders  and  carried  hun  into  the 
Palace.  Presently  Eraser  and  Hutchinson,  the  Collector,  who 
had  been  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  affray,  arrived 
also  at  the  Palace.^’ 


*  All  tills  is  iK'Ccssiirily  given  upon  Native  evidence,  adduced  at  Ihe  (rials 
(if  tlic  King  of  Delili  and  Mugliul  Bog.  In  some  respccl.s  the  stateiiicnls  are 
oiintradiclory.  One  witness  says  flint  Mr.  Hiitclunson  accompanied  Caplaiii 
Douglas;  another  that  he  arrived  with  Mr.  Fraser.  A  liiird  say.s,  (lint  ns 
soon  as  Captain  Douglas  was  able  (o  speak,  he  ordered  his  Cliaprusis  tu 
search  for  Jlr.  ilutc:hii'i.-,{m  and  bring  him  into  the  riilacc. 
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In  the  apartments  occupied  by  Ca[)tain  Ilouglas  there  were 
then  residing,  as  his  guests,  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
English  Chaplain,  Miss  Jennings,  his  daughter, 
and  a  young  lady  named  Clifl'ord,  a  friend  of 
the  latter.  Mr.  Jennings  had  from  an  earlj  hour  of  the 
morning  been  watching  through  a  telescope  the  advance  of 
the  Mi'rath  mutineers,  and  ho  knew  that  there  was  mischief  in 
the  wind.  Hearing  a  noise,  he  went  below  and  found  that 
Captain  Douglas  had  just  been  brought  in  and  placed  on  a 
stone  seat  in  a  lower  court.  Under  his  directions,  Douglas  and 
Hntchinson  were  carried  by  some  of  the  Palace  Guards  up  the 
staircase  to  the  apartments  over  the  gateway,*  whilst  Fraser 
remained  below,  endeavouring  to  allay  the  excitement.  Standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  the  last- 
named  was  addressing  a  noisy  crowd,  when  a  man  named 
Mughul  Beg,  an  orderly  of  the  Palace  Guards,  rushed  upon 
him  and  clove  his  cheek  to  the  bone.l  The  others  followed  up 
the  attack,  cutting  at  him  with  their  swords,  and  presently 
Simon  Fraser,  Commissioner,  lay  a  corpse  at  the  foot  of  J,he 
stairs. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  tipper  rooms,  Douglas  and  Hutchinson 
were  lying  in  grievous  pain,  and  the  Jennings 

Jcmiingscs!'’'’  family  were  ministering  to  them.  The  excited 
crowd,  having  murdered  the  Commissioner,  now 
rushed  up  the  staircase  eager  for  the  blood  of  the  other  English 
gentlemen.  An  attempt  was  made  to  close  the  doors  at  the 
head  of  tlie  staircases,  hut  the  murderous  gang  forced  their  way 
upwards,  streamed  into  the  rooms  where  Douglas,  Hutchinson, 
Jennings,  and  the  innocent  young  Englishwomen  were  listening 
with  dismay  to  the  tumult  below,  and  before  a  prayer  could  be 
lifted  up  bad  massacred  them  with  exultant  ferocity.  It 
was  quickly  done.  A  brief  and  bloody  murder,  terrible  to 


*  Some  sfatoraents  are  to  tlie  effect  tliat  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
carried  Douglas  iipstaiis. 

t  Here,  again,  there  is  discordant  evidence.  On  the  trial  of  tlie  Kin",  it 
was  more  than  once  stated  that  the  first  blow  w.as  struck  by  one  Haji,  a 
lapidary  or  seal-engraver,  who  (according  to  one  witness)  “  inflicferl  a  deep 
and  mortal  wound  on  the  right  side  of  his  neck.”  But  at  the  trial  of  Mughul 
Beg,  five  years  afterwards  (1862),  it  was  stated  by  one  Bakhta  war  Singh  that 
lie  “saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the  first  wound  which  was  on  Mr.  Fraser’s  face.” 
Another  witness,  Kishan  Singh,  also  stated,  “I  saw  the  prisoner  strike  the 
first  blow.” 
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contemplate,  then  stained  the  Dehli  Palace;  bnt  no  circum¬ 
stances  of  shameful  outrage  aggravated  the  horror  of  the 
deed.* 

There  was  then  a  scene  of  fearful  uproar  and  confusion,  which 
filled  the  oldi  King  with  bewilderment  and  terror.  The 
murderers,  with  their  blood-stained  swords  in  their  hands,  went 
about  boasting  of  their  crimes,  and  calling  upon  others  to 
follow  their  example.  The  courtyards  and  the  corridors  of  the 
Palace  were  swarming  with  the  mutineers  of  the  3rd  Cavalry 
and  of  the  38th,  and  soon  the  Mirath  Infantry  Regiments 
began  to  swell  the  dangerous  crowd,  w'hilst  an  excited  Muham¬ 
madan  rabble  mingled  with  the  Sipahis  and  the  Palace  Guards. 
The  troopers  stabled  their  horses  in  tliG'  courts  of  the  Palace. 
The  foot-men,  weary  with  the  long  night  march,  turned  the 
Hall  of  Audience  into  a  barrack,  and  littered  dowm  on  the  floor. 
Guards  wei'e  posted  all  about  the  Palace.  And  the  ^yretched, 
helpless  King  found  that  his  royal  dwmlling-house  was  in 
military  occupation. 

''yhilst  these  events  were  passing  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace,  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  most  inhabited  by  the  English 
residents,  the  work  of  carnage  and  destruction  was  proceeding 
apace.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  hour  at  which  each  parti¬ 
cular  incident  in  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  crime  and  sufl'ering 
occurred.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  under  the  meridian  sun  that 
the  principal  unofficial  Englishmen  in  Dehli  fell  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  enemy.  About  noon  the  Dehli  Bank  wms  attacked  and 
plundered,  and  all  its  chief  servants,  after  a  brave 
resistance,  massacred.  Mr.  Beresford,  the  manager  '  " 

of  the  Bank,  took  refuge  with  his  wife  and  family  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  outbuildings.  And  there,  for  some  time,  they 
stood  at  bay,  he  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  readjj^  to  strike, 
W'hilst  his  courageous  heljrmaite  w-as  armed  with  a  spear.  Thus, 


*  It  was  stated,  aud  for  some  time  believed,  that  the  English  ladies  had 
been  dragged  before  the  King,  aud  eiiher  murdered  in  his  presence  or  hy  his 
orders,  and  some  higlily  dramatic  incidonts  liave  been  priblishe<l  illustrative 
jf  this  complicity  of  tlie  Mughul  in  the  first  murders.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  foundation  for  these  stories.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  on  evidonec  that 
Captain  Douglas,  shortly  before  his  deatli,  sent  a  message  to  the  King,  rc- 
i(Uosting  him  to  send  palanquins  to  remove  the  ladies  lo  the  Queen’,s  apart¬ 
ments,  and  that  he  did  so — but  too  late. 

f  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  .statement  relating  to  the  hour  at  which 
the  Mirath  Infantry  Regiments  nniied. 
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witli  resolBte  bravery,  tliey  defonded  the  the  staircase, 

until  the  assailants,  seeing  no  hope  of  clearing  the  passage, 
retired  to  scale  the  walls  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  attack 
was  then  renewed,  hut  still  the  little  party  on  the  roof  made 
gallant  resistance.  It  is  related  by  an  ey<;-w^ues8  that  one 
man  fell  dead  beneath  the  lady’s  spear.  But  to  resist  was  but 
to  protract  the  pains  of  death.  They  were  overpowered  and 
killed,  and  the  Bank  was  gutted  from  floor  to  roof.  The  Debli 
TieDeiii'  establishment  shared  the  same  fate.  The 

Presa.*^  Christian  compositors  had  gathered  there,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  their  craft ;  and  never,  perhaps,  since  the 
first  dawn  of  printing  had  work  been  done  sadder  and  grimmer 
tlian  this — for  it  was  theirs  to  record  in  type  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  them.  The  telegraph  had  brought  in  the 
early  morning  tidings  that  the  Mirath  mutineers  were  hasten¬ 
ing  to  Dehli,  and  vrould  soon  be  at  the  city  gates.  Some  mu.st 
have  felt  then  that  they  were  composing  their  own  death- 
warranis.  The  little  slips  of  printed  paper — Dehli  Gazette 
“  Extras” — went  forth,  and  the  printers  remained  to  meet  4;ho 
crisis  which  they  had  just  announced.  About  midday  a  crowd 
of  insurgents  rushed  into  the  office,  killed  all  the  Christian 
compositors  who  could  not  effect  their  escape,  and  with  clubs 
and  poles  destroyed  the  house  and  its  contents,  taking  away 
all  the  type  that  they  could  carry  to  turn  to  another  and  a 
deadlier  use.  Everywhere  the  Christian  peoj)le  were  hutclicied, 
their  property  was  plundered  or  destroyed,  and  then  their 
houses  were  fired.*  The  Church  was  an  especial  object  of  tlio 
fury  of  the  insurgents.  They  gloated  over  the  desecration  of 
all  that  was  held  in  reverence  by  onr  Christian  people.  They 
tore  down  and  shattered  the  monumental  slabs  on  the  walls ; 
they  seized  the  sacramental  plate ;  then  they  ascended  to  the 
belfry,  rang  a  peal  in  derision,  and,  loosening  or  cutting  the 
ropes,  let  the  hells  fall  with  a  crash  on  the  stones  below. 

Meanw'hile  ther  e  was  great  excitement  in  the  British  Canton- 


*  “Private  Ironses  were  entered  by  trooirers  (their  horses  being  held  at  the 
gales  of  the  gardens),  who  said  that  they  did  not  conre  for  loot  but  life,  and 
wheir  they  vyere  disapirointed  in  Iheir  greed  for  European  life  they  let  in  the 
l>udma?lics  of  the  city,  who,  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  cleared  out  the  beat- 
regulated  houses  from  punkah  to  floorcloth.  They  then  litln  r  set  fire  to  tiro 
Irouse,  or,  if  it  wire  not  of  an  inflammable  nature,  they  pulled  out  the  doors 
nnd  window-fi-arrres,  &c.,  in  some  casts  the  beams  Iroui  the  roafs." — Mr. 
Wogenlreiber’n  Narrative. 
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inents,  where  the  Sipahi  regiments  of  the  Company  were  posted. 
Our  military  force  was  cantoned  on  a  ridge  over- 
loohing  the  great  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  ciiSments 
miles  from  it.  There  had  during  the  prccedin  g  week 
been  no  symptoms  of  inquietude  among  them.  Some  Native 
officers  from  the  Dehli  regiments  had  been  sitting  on  the  great 
Mirath  Court-Martial ;  but  how  far  they  sympathised  with  the 
prisoners  cannot  be  confidently  declared.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  however,  if  what  had  happened  at  Barrackpiir  and 
Bai'hilmpur  had  not  been  discussed  at  Mirath,  and  if  the  Native 
officers  had  not  carried  hack  with  them  that  uneasy  feeling  of 
the  something  coming  which  was  rapidlj' spreading  from  station 
to  station.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  which  saw  at  Mirath  the  first  great  baptism 
of  blood,  a  carriage  arrived  in  the  Dehli  Cantonments  full  of 
Natives,  who,  though  not  in  regimental  uniform,  were  knowji 
to  he  Sipahis  from  Mirath.*  What  was  said  or  done  in  the 
Lines  on  that  evening  and  during  the  ensuing  night  can  only 
be  ponjeotured.  But  the  following  morning  found  every  regi¬ 
ment  ripe  for  revolt. 

At  the  early  sunrise  parade  of  that  day  all  the  troops  in  tire 
Dehli  Cantonments — the -38th,  the  54th,  and  74th  Kegimeuts, 
with -the  Native  Artillery — were  assembled  to  bear  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Court-Martial  on  Isrf  Pandi,  the  Barrackpur 
Jamadai',*  read  aloud;  and  as  thej^  were  read,  there  arose 
from  the  assembled  ,  Sipahis  a  murmur  of  disapprobation. 
There  was  nothing  beyond  this  ;  but  .some  officers  in  Canton¬ 
ments,  who  had  been  eagerly  watebing  the  signs  of  the  times, 
felt  that  a  crisis  was  approaching.  At  the  early  breakfast, 
however,  where  our  officers  met  each  other,  after  morning  parade, 
at  mess-hou.ses  or  private  bungalows,  there  was  the  wonted 
amount  of  light-hearted  conversation  and  careless  laughter. 
And  when  they  separated,  and  each  man  went  to  his  home  to 
bathe  and  dress,  and  prepare  for  the  larger  breakfast  and  the- 
business  or  the  pleasure  of  the  morning,  it  was  not  thought 
that  the  day  would  differ  from  other  days.  But  before  the 
work  of  the  toilet  was  at  an  end  our  people  were  startled  by 
the  tidings  that  the  Native  Cavalry  from  Mirath  were  forcing 
their  way  into  the  city.  Native  servants  and  Sipahi  orderlies 
carried  the  news  to  their  officers,  and  every  man  hurried  on  his 
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cLjtlies,  feeling  that  there  was  work  before  him.  But  even 
then  the  prevailing  idea  was  that  there  had  been  an  escape 
from  gaol ;  no  more.  No  one  thought  that  there  was  danger  to 
an  Empire.  If,  it  was  said,  the  troops  at  Mirath  had  mutinied, 
the  strong  body  of  Europeans  there — the  Rifles,  ^he  Carabineers, 
and  the  white  Artillery — would  surely  have  been  upon  their 
track.  It  was  not  possible  that  more  than  a  few  fugitives 
could  ever  reach  Dehli. 

So  argued  our  ofiicers  on  the  Dehli  Ridge,  as  they  listened 
to  the  bugle-call  and  buckled  on  their  swords, 
jCoionein^  The  54th  were  ordered  out  for  service,  and  two 
of  De  Tessier’s  guns  were  to  accompany  them 
to  the  city.  It  was  necessarily  a  work  of  time 
to  get  the  field-pieces  ready  for  action ;  so  Ripley,  leaving 
two  companies  to  escort  the  Artillery,  marched  down  to  the 
nearest  gate.  This  was  the  Kashmir  Gate.  A  little  way  on 
the  other  side  of  it  was  the  Main-guard,  at  which  some  men 
of  the  38th  were  jjosted.  They  had  already  in  their  hearts 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  mutineers,  and  when  Ripley  appeared 
with  the  54th  the  time  for  action  had  come,  and  they  threw  off 
tlien  the  last  remnant  of  disguise.  The  troopers  of  the  3rd 
Cavalry,  with  the  insurgent  rabble  from  the  town,  were, 
surging  onwards  towards  the  gate.  The  54th,  who  had  brought 
down  their  pieces  unloaded,  now  received  the  order  to  load ; 
and  meanwhile  Captain  Wallace,  acting  as  field-officer  of  the 
day,  who  had  taken  command  of  the  Main-guard,  ordered  the 
38th  to  fire  upon  the  mutineers.  To  this  they  responded  only 
with  insulting  sneers.  Not  a  man  brought  his  musket  to  the 
“  present.” 

This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  great  disaster.  The  54th 
were  scarcely  less  faithless  than  their  comrades.  They  fired  in 
the  air,  and  some,  perhaps,  fired  upon  their  officers.®  After 
shooting  two  of  the  insurgents,  Ripley  was  cut  down,  and  near 
him  fell  also  tlie  lifeless  bodies  of  Smith  and  Burrowes,  Edwards 
and  Waterfield.  When  the  twm  companies  in  the  rear  approached 
the  Kashmir  Gate  with  the  ^ns,  they  met  Captain  Wallace 
riding  in  hot  haste  towards  them ;  he  begged  them,  for  mercy’s 
sake,  to  hurry  on,  as  the  troopers  were  shooting  down  our 
officers.  Soon  they  had  ghastly  evidence  of  this  dismal  truth. 


*  Tliere  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  tlie  conduct  of  the  54th  in  this  first 
collision.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Coloucd  Ripley  declared  that  his  own 
men  had  bayoneted  him. 
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for  the  mangled  body  of  their  Colonel  was  being  brought  out, 
“  literally  hacked  to  pieces.”  Paterson  then  ordered  his  men'  to 
load,  and  pushed  on  with  all  speed  to  the  gate.  But  the  report 
of  the  approach  of  the  guns  had  already  awed  the  mutineers, 
and  when  they  ^passed  the  gate  our  officers  found  no  trace  of  the 
enemy  whom  they  had  come  to  attack,  except  in  the  receding 
figures  of  a  few  troopers,  who  were  scampering  towards  the  city. 
But  they  found  most  miserable  traces  of  the  preceding  conflict, 
in  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  which  were  scattered 
about  the  place.  These  were  now  bronght  in  to  the  Main- 
gnard,  before  which  the  guns  had  been  planted,  and  the  two 
companies  of  the  54th  posted  as  a  garrison.  And  there  they 
remained  hour  after  hour,  gaining  no  assured  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  rebels,  and  ever  cheerful  in  the  thought 
that  aid  from  Mirath,  with  its  strong  European  fcrce,  must 
certainly  be  close  at  band. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Wallace  bad  been  directed  by  Majoi- 
Paterson  to  bring  up  the  74tb  Begiment  with  two 
mo5,',e  guns.  Major  Abbott,  on  gaining  intelligence 
of  the  defection  of  the  38th,  and  the  doubtful  con¬ 
duct  of  the  54th,  mounted  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  Lines  of  his 
regiment,  and  addressed  his  men.  He  told  them  that  the  time 
liad  come  for  them  to  prove  that  they  were  true  and  loyal 
soldiers  ;  and  he  called  for  volunteers  to  accompany  him  down 
to  the  Kashmir  Gate.  There  was  not  a  man  there  who  did  not 
jg;ome  to  the  front;  and  when  the  order  was  given  to  load,  they 
obeyed  it  with  befitting  alacrity.  Then  they  marched  down, 
with  two  more  gnns,  under  Lieutenant  Aislabie,  and  about  mid¬ 
day  were  welcomed  by  Paterson  and  bis  party  at  the  Main- 
guard.  The  force  at  this  post  had  now  been  strengthened  by 
the  return  of  some  Sipabis  of  the  54tb,  who  had  gone  off  in  the 
confusion,  and,  having  roaraed.about  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment  and  panic,  had  at  last  turned  back  to  the  point 
from  which  they  had  started,  hanging  on  to  the  .skirts  of  circum¬ 
stance,  wondering  what  would  be  the  result,  and  waiting  to  see 
whether  a  retributive  force  from  Mirath  was  sweeping  into  tlie 
City  of  the  Mugbul. 

Time  passed,  and  the  slant  shadows  thrown  by  the  descending 
sun  were  falling  upon  the  Main-guard.  Yet  still 
no  authentic  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  '' pImii!''"’' 
in  the  city  reached  our  expectant  officers,  except 
that  which  was  conveyed  to  them  b}^  European  fugitivc.s  who 

VOL.  It. 
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HOUf^ht  safety  there  fi  om  other  parts  of  the  city.  Scared  and 
howiklered  they  had  come  in,  each  with  some  story  of  an  escape 
from  death,  providential — almost  miraculous.  But  there  was 
little  room  for  rejoicing,  as  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had 
been  saved  from  old  dangei's  only  to  encountei  new.  At  the 
Main-guard  they  were  surrounded  liy  Sipahis,  waiting  only  a 
fitting  <)])po!tunity,  to  disencumber  themselves  of  the  last 
remnant  of  their  outward  fidelity.  At  any  moment  they  might 
break  out  into  o^ten  revolt,  and  shoot  down  the  Europeans  of 
both  sexes  congregated  in  the  enclosure.  It  was  a  time  of 
intense  anxiety.  It  was  evident  that  tire  insurrection  was 
raging  in  the  city.  There  was  a  confused  roar,  presaging  a 
great  tnmnlt,  and  smoko  and  fire  were  seen  ascending  from  the 
European  quarter. 

Then  there  was,  at  intervals,  a  sound  of  Artillery,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  not  corredly  known,  and  then  a  tre¬ 
mendous  explosion,  which  shook  the  Main-guard  to  its  very 
foundation.  Looking  to  the  quarter  whence  the  noise  pro¬ 
ceeded,  they  saw  a  heavy  column  of  smoke  obscuring  the  sky' ; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  in  men’s  minds  that  the  great  Magazine 
had  exploded — whether  hy  accident  or  design  could  only  be 
conjectured.  But  whilst  the  party  in  the  Guard-house  were 
speculating  on  the  event,  two  European  officers  joined  them, 
one  of  whom  was  so  blackened  with  smoke  that  it  was  difiBcult 
to  discern  his  features.  They  were  Artillery  subalterns,  who 
had  just  escaped  from  the  great  explosion.  The  storj'^  which 
it  was  theirs  to  tell  is  one  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  great  Dehli  Magazine,  with  all  its  vast  supplies  of 
munitions  of  war,  was  in  the  city  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Palace.  It  was  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  George  Willoughby,  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  with  whom  were  associated  Lieutenants  Forrest  and 
Raynor,  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Commissariat  Department, 
and  six  European  Conductors  and  Commissariat  Sergeants. 
All  the  rest  of  the  establishment  was  Native.  Early  moining 
work  is  a  condition  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  and  AVilloughhy  was 
at  the  Magazine  superintending  the  accustomed  duties  of  his 
department,  and  little  dreaming  what  the  day  would  bring 
forth,  when  Forrest  CMine  in  accompanied  by  the  magistrate. 
Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  and  informed  him  that  the  Mfrath 
mutineers  were  streaming  across  the  river.  It  was  Metcalfe’s 
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object  to  obtain  from  the  Magazine 'a  couple  of  guns  wbore- 
with  to  defend  the  Bridge.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
time  for  such  defence  had  passed.  The  troopers  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  had  found  ingress  at  the  Palace  Gate.  A  brave 
and  resolute  min,  who,  ever  in  the  midst  of  danger,  seemed 
almost  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  Metcalfe  then  went  about  other 
work,  and  Willoughby  braced  himself  up  for  the  defence  of 
the  Magazine.  He  knew  how  much  depended  on  its  safety. 
Ho  knew  that  not  only  the  mutinous  soldiery,  but  the  dangerous 
classes  of  Dehli,  would  pour  down  upon  the  Magazine,  some 
eager  to  seize  its  accumulated  munitions  of  war,  others  greedy 
only  for  plunder.  If,  he  thought,  he  could  hold  out  but  a  little 
while,  the  white  regiments  at  Mirath  would  soon  come  to  his 
aid,  and  a  strong  guard  of  English  Riflemen,  with  guns  manned 
by  European  artillerymen,  would  make  the  Magazine  secure 
against  all  coiners.  It  was  soon  plain  that  the  Native  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Magazine  was  not  to  be  trusted.  But  there  were 
nine  resolute  Englishmen  who  calmly  prepared  themselves  to 
face-' the  tremendous  odds  which  threatened  them,  and,  if  the 
sacrifice  were  required,  to  die  beneath the  ruins  of  the  Magazine. 
Cheered  by  the  thought  of  the  approaching  succour  from  Mirath, 
these  brave  men  began  their  work.  The  outer  gates  were  closed 
and  barricaded.  Guns  were  then  brought  out,  loaded  with  double 
chargee  of  grape,  and  posted  within  the  gates.  One  of  the  Nine, 
with  port-fire  in  liand,  stood  ready  to  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  six-pounders  full  upon  the  advancing  enemy  if  they  should 
find  their  way  into  the  enclosure.  These  arrangements  com¬ 
pleted,  a  train  was  laid  from  the  powder-magazine,  and  on  a 
given  signal  from  Willoughby,  if  further  defence  should  be 
hopeless,  a  match  Avas  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  the  Magazine 
blown  into  the  air. 

Whilst  in  this  attitude  of  defence,  a  summons  to  surrender 
came  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  King.  It  Avas  treated  with, 
contemptuous  silence.  Again  and  again  messengers  came  from 
the  Palace  saying  that  his  Majesty  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  the  stores  given  up  to  the  Army.  If  not,  ladders 
would  be  sent,  and  the  Magazine  would  he  carried  by  escalade. 
Unmoved  by  these  inenace.s,  Willoughby  aud  Forrest  ansAvcred 
nothing,  but  looked  to  their  defences ;  and  ]n-csently  it  A\aas 
plain  that  the  scaling-ladders  had  arrived.  The  enemy  AAun-c 
KAvarming  over  the  walls.  At  tliis  point  all  the  Natives  in  tlio 
jjj^gazine,  the  gun-Iascars,  the  artificers  and  others  avIioso  dcf'cc- 
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tiou  had  been  expected,  threw  off  their  disguise,  and,  ascending 
some  sloping  sheds,  joined  the  enemy  on  the  other  side. 

The  time  for  vigorous  action  had  now  arrived.  As  the  enemy- 
streamed  over  the  walls,  round  after  round  of  murderous  grape- 
shot  from  our  guns,  delivered  with  all  the  cooliiass  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  a  practice-parade,  riddled  tlie  advancing  multitudes ;  but 
still  they  poured  on,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  from 
the  walls.*  Yet  hoping  almost  against  hope  to  hear  the  longed- 
for  sound  of  the  coming  help  from  Mirath,.  tlie  devoted  Euglish- 
]nen  held  their  ground  until  their  available  ammunition  was 
expended.  Then  further  defence  was  impossible  ;  they  could 
not  leave  the  guns  to  bring  up  shot  from  the  Magazine,  and 
there  were  none  to  help  them.  Meanwhile,  the  mutineers  were 
forcing  their  way  at  other  unprotected  points  into  the  great 
enclosure,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  Nine — two  among  them 
wounded,  though  not  disabled,  for  the  strong  will  kept  them  at 
their  posts — could  no  longer  hold  the  great  storehouse  from  the 
grasp  of  the  enemy.  So  the  signal  was  given.  Conductor 
Scully  fired  the  train.  In  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  tremendous 
explosion.  The  Magazine  had  been  blown  into  the  air. 

Not  one  of  that  gallant  band  expected  to  escape  with  his  life. 
But  four  of  the  Nine,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued,  though  at 
first  stunned  and  bewildered,  shattered  and  bruised,  made  good 
their  retreat  from  the  ruins.  Willoughby  and  Forrest  escaped 
to  the  Main^guard.  Raynor  and  Buckley  took  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  and  eventually  reached  Klirath.  Scully  and  his  gallant 
comrades  were  never  seen  alive  again.  But  the  lives  thus 
nobly  sacrificed  were  dearly  paid  for  by  the  enemy.  Hundreds 
perished  in  that  great  explosion ;  and  others  at  a  distance  were 
struck  down  by  the  fragments  of  the  building,  or  by  bullets 
flung  from  the  cartridges  ignited  in  store.  But  it  was  not 
possible  that  by  any  such  explosion  as  this  the  immense  material 
resources  of  the  great  Dehli  Magazine  should  bo  so  destroyed  as 
to  be  unserviceable  to  the  enemy.  The  effect  of  the  heroic 
deed,  which  has  given  to  those  devoted  Nine  a  cherished  place 
in  History,  can  never  be  exactly  computed.  But  the  grandeur 
of  the  conception  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  results.  From 
one  end  of  India  to  another  it  filled  men’s  minds  with  enthu- 


*  The  assailants  appear  to  have  been  principally  Sipiihis  of  the  llth  and 
20th  Regiments  from  Mi'ratli. 
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siastic  admiration;  and  when  news  reached  England  that  a 
y.onng  Artillery  officer  named  Willonghby  had  blown  up  the 
Dehli  Magazine,  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  that  came  from 
the  deep  heart  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  linst  of  many  intrepid 
acts  which  ha  vis  made  us  proud  of  our  countrymen  in  India; 
but  its  brilliancy  has  never  been  eclipsed. 

In  the  British  Cantonment  on  the  Eidge  a  column  of  wliite 
smoke  was  seen  to  arise  from  the  city,  and  pre¬ 
sently  the  sound  of  the  explosion  was  heard.  It 
was  then  four  o’clock.  Brigadier  Graves  and  the  Cantouments. 
officers  under  him  had  been  exerting  themselves 
to  keep  together  such  of  the  troops  as  “Kad  not  marched  down 
tf>  the  Dehli  City,  ever  hojring  that  the  Europeans  from  Mirath 
would  soon  come  to  their  relief;  and  wondering  why  they  were 
so  long  in  making  their  appearance.  It  seemed  strange,  but  it, 
was  possible,  that  the  extent  of  the  danger  was  not  apprehended 
by  General  Hewitt ;  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  send 
for  "succours  to  Mirath,  and  yet,  as  the  day  advanced  and  no 
help  came,  it  clearly  had  become  necessary  to  appeal  for  the  aid 
which  ought  to  have  been  freely  and  promptly  sent.  Then  one 
brave  man  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  carry  a  letter  to  the 
General  at  Mirath.  This  was  Doctor  Batson,  the  Surgeon  of  the 
74th  Eegiraent.  The  gallant  offer  was  accepted.  The  letter 
was  written,  and  placed  in  Batson’s  hands.  He  took  leave  of 
his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  might  never  see  again,  disguised 
himself  as  a  Eakir,  and  set  forth  on  his  perilous  journey.  But 
well  as  he  played  his  part,  and  able  as  he  was  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  as  fluently  as  his  own,  he  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  before  his  disguise  was  penetrated  ;  the  colour  of  his 
eyes  had  betrayed  him.  He  was  fired  upon  by  the  Sipdhis, 
robbed  and  stripped  by  the'  villagers,  and  finally  cast  adrift,  to 
wander  about  naked  and  hungry,  weary  and  footsore,  passing 
through  every  kind  of  peril,  and  enduring  every  kind  of 
pain. 

All  day  long  the  Sipahis  in  the  Cantonment  had  been  hover¬ 
ing  upon  the  brink  of  open  mutiny.  They  had  committed  no 
acts  of  violence  against  their  officers,  but,  like  their  comrades  at 
the  Main-guard,  though  held  back  by  the  fear  of  the  white 
regiments  that  were  expected  from  Miratli,  they  were  festering 
with  the  bitterness  of  national  hatred,  and  eager  to  strike.  The 
ladies  and  children  had  been  gathered  up  and  sheltered  in  a 
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place  known  as  tlio  FlafrstafFTower.*  There  two  of  De  Tessier’s 
guns  were  posted ;  hut  the  Native  gunners  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  besides  the  officers,  there  were  only  nineteen 
Europeans,  or  Christians,  in  the  Cantonment.  It  was  felt  that 
at  any  moment  a  crisis  might  arrive,  when  nothing  but  a  sudden 
flight  could  save  the  lives  of  this  little  handful  of  our  people. 
The  explosion  of  the  Magazine  seems  to  have  brought  on  the 
inevitable  moment,  when  the  last  links  that  bound  the  Native 
soldiery  to  their  European  officers  were  to  be  broken. 

At  the  Main-guard  in  the  City,  as  in  the  Cantonment  on  the 
Eidge,  the  same  process  was  going  on  in  the  light 

Miiin^guaia*  of  the  setting  sun.  The  disaffection  of  the  Dehli 
regiments  had  ripened  into  general  mutiny.  The 
last  restraints  were  flung  aside  under  an  assumed  conviction 
that  the  Europeans  from  Mirath  were  not  coming  to  avenge 
their  slaughtered  brethren.  The  great  national  cause  was 
swelling  into  portentous  external  dimensions  under  the  infla¬ 
tions  of  the  King  and  Pi'inces,  and  others  of  stronger  lungs  than 
their  own.  Everywhere  it  had  been  noised  about  from  early 
morning  that  the  King  was  on  the  side  of  the  mutineers,  and 
that  to  fight  against  the  English  was  to  fight  fur  the  King— to 
light  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mughul  throne — to  fight  for  the 
religion  of  the  Prophet.  And  as  the  day  advanced  there  were 
■more  unmistakable  signs  that  this  was  neither  an  invention  nor 
a  delusion.  The  inmates  of  the  Palace,  timid,  feeble,  effete  as 
they  were,  had  plainly  risen  against  the  dominant  Christian 
jiower.  The  yoke  of  the  Earinghis  was  to  be  cast  off.  The 
time  had  come  when  all  the  great  offices  of  state  would  again  be 
filled  by  the  people  of  the  East — by  Muhammadans  and  Hindus, 


*  This  FJagslaff  Tower  became  afterwards  very  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  sieoe  of  Defili.  On  the  11th  of  May  it  was  little  better  than  a  “  Black 
Hole.”  The  scene  within  the  tower  is  thus  described  by  on  eye-witness: 
“  Here  we  found  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  children  collected  in  a  round 
room  some  eigliteou  feet  in  diameter.  Servants,  male  and  female,  were 
huddled  together  with  tliem ;  many  ladies  were  in  a  fainting  condition  from 
extreme  heat  and  nervous  excitement,  and  all  wore  that  expression  of  anxiety 
so  near  akin  to  despair.  Heie  were  widows  mourning  their  husbands’  murder, 
sisters  weeping  over  the  report  of  a  brother's  death,  and  some  there  were 
whose  husbands  were  still  on  duty  in  the  midst  of  tlie  disaffected  Sipahis,  of 
whose  fate  they  were  as  yet  ignorant.  It  was  a  Black  Hole  in  miniature, 
with  all  but  the  last  horrible  features  of  that  dreadful  prison,  and  I  was  glad 
even  to  stand  in  the  sun  to  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air.” — Mr.  Wa.gentreStet’a 
Narrative. 
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nndor  the  restore*!  ilynasiy  of'  the  Miiglmls.  And  whilst  niiviiy 
wore  inspired  by  these  .sontiincnts  juany  also  were  moved  by  a 
Xreat  lust  of  plunder ;  and  as  the  sun  neared  the  horizon,  and 
sf.ill  there  wore  no  signs  of  the  avenging  hlnglishinen  on  tho 
road  from  Mirfith,  mas.-;acro  and  s])oli!ition  wore  safe  and  easy, 
and  all  tho  scum  of  Dehli,  ihereforo,  was  seen  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rebellion. 

To  hold  oirb  any  longer  against  such  ovonvhelming  odds  was 
now  wliolly  impos.sible.  At  the  Main-guard  the  massacre  of 
our  people  was  commenced  by  a  volley  from  the  38th,  delivered 
with  terrible  effect  into  the  midst  of  them.  Gordon,  the  field- 
oilicer  of  the  day,  fell  from  his  horse  witli  a  musket-ball  in  Ids 
body,  and  died  without  a  groan.  Smith  and  Eeveloy  of  the 
74th  were  shot  dead.*'  ’  That  any  Christian  pensoii  escaped 
amidst  tho  shower  of  musketry  that  was  poured  upon  them 
seemed  to  bo  a  mii-aculous  deliverance.  There  was  now  nothing- 
loft  to  tho  survivors  liut  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  There  was 
but  one  moans  of  escape,  and  that  a  perilous,  almost  a  hopeless, 
one.  There  was  an  embrasure  in  the  bastion  skirting  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Main-guard,  through  which  egress  might  bo  obtained, 
and  by  dropping  down  into  a  ditch — a  fall  of  some  thirty  feet — 
and  ascending  the  opposite  scarp,  tho  slope  of  the  glacis  might; 
bo  g  iinod,  beyond  which  there  was  some  jungle,  wldch  might 
afford  cover  to  the  fugitives  till  nightfall.  Yonng  and  acti^■o 
oilioers,  not  crippled  by  wounds,  inigbt  accomplish  this ;  but  the 
despairing  cries  of  some  Englishwomen  from  the  inner  rooms  of 
tlio  Guard-houso  reminded  them  that  they  conld  not  think 
wholly  of  themselves.  To  remain  in  the  Guai'd  was  to  conrt 
death.  The  mutineers-  were  not  only  firing  upon  our  people 
with  their  muskets,  but  pointing  their  guns  at  ns.  The  only 
hope  left  was  a  descent  into  the  ditch,  but  even  that  was  more 
like  despair.  So  the  women  were  brought  to  the  embrasure, 
and,  whilst  in  tenor  and  confusion  they  were  discussing  the 
possibility  of  tho  descent,  a  ronnd-shot  passed  over  their  heads, 
and  they  felt  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  he  lost.  The 
oflicers  then  fastened  their  belts  together,  and  thus  aided,  whilst 
some  dropped  into  tho  ditch  to  receive  the  women,  others  helped 
them  from  above  to  descend.  At  last,  not  without  much  diffi- 


•  “Tlio  Inttor  (Revelcy)  Imtf  a  loinled  gun  in  liis  liaiid  ;  lio  quietly  iniscil 
bimseU  up  with  a  (lyin':  efl'ort,  and,  di»cliarp;in"  both  barrol-s  into  a  knot  of 
tSipiihis  K'low,  t!ui  nextlnoiucni-  espired.”— biViifeHniit,  Yibnri's  Narmlii’c., 
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culty,  aggra\’afeil  by  tbc  terror  of  flie  poor  creatures  wio  were 
V)oing  rescued,  the  whole  were  lowered  inti^  the  ditch ;  and  then 
came  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  ascending  the  opposite  bank. 
The  steepness  of  the  ascent  and  the  instability  of  the  soil  made 
their  footing  so  insecure,  that  again  and  again  fbey  were  foiled 
in  the  attempt  to  reach  tlio  summit.  The  earth  gave  way 
beneath  tbem,  and  helping  men  and  helpless  women  rolled  back 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  ditch  amidst  a  shower  of  crumbling  earth. 
Despair,  howevei-,  gave  them  superhuman  energy,  and  at  last 
the  whole  of  our  little  party  had  surmounted  the  outer  slope  of 
the  ditch,  and  were  safe  upon  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  Then 
they  made  their  way  into  the  jungle  which  skirted  it,  and 
pushed  on,  some  in  the  direction  of  the  Cantonments,  and  some 
in  the  direction  of  Metcalfe  House. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  British  Cantonment  on  the  Eidge,  our 
people  had  been  reduced  to  the  same  extremity  of 

J  u  despair.  The  Sipahis  had  turned  upon  them  and 

now  held  p)ossession  of  the  guns.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  defend  the  place  or  to  keep  together  even  the  few 
Native  soldiers  who  were  inclined  to  remain  faithful,  under  the 
influence  of  old  habits  and  personal  attachments.  Two  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  were  in  favour  of  the  English  in  Cantonments. 
One  was,  that  the  Sipahis  at  a  distance  from  the  Palace  and  the 
City  were  less  acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  the  Eoyal 
Family  and  the  Muhammadan  citizens  of  Dehli  were  aiding  and 
supporting  the  mutineers.  The  other  was,  that  our  officers, 
being  at  their  homes,  had  facilities  of  conveyance— horses,  and 
carriages,  and  carts — wherewith  to  carry  off  their  families  to 
Miriith  or  Karnal,  with  some  provisions  for  the  journey,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  remnant  of  their  household  gods.  When 
first  they  moved  off,  there  was  a  .slight  show  or  pretence  of  the 
Sipahis  going  with  them.  They  fell  in  to  the  word  of  command, 
and,  for  a  little  space,  accompanied  the  departing  Englishmen; 
but  soon  the  columns  wer^s  broken  up,  the  Sipahis  streamed  into 
the  Bazaars,  and  all  semblance  of  discipline  was  abandoned. 
Three  or  four  officers,  who  liad  remained  with  them,  tried  to 
rally  their  men  in  vain.  The  Sipahis  implored  them  to  escape 
before  the  rabble  from  the  city  burst  upon  the  Cantonment. 
Already,  indeed,  the  English  carriages  had  been  lighted  upon 
their  way  by  the  blaze  of  our  burning  bungalows.  If  the 
officers  who  were  the  last  to  quit  the  Cantonment  could  rescue 
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the  regimental  colours,  it  was  the  inost  that  they  could  hope  to 
accomplish.* 

So,' forth  from  the  Cantonment  and,  forth  from  the  City  went 
our  fugitive  people.  Many  narratives  of  deep  and 
painful  interest* have  been  written,  descriptive  of 
the  suiferiugs  which  they  endured,  and  the  dangers 
Avhich  they  encountered.  It  has  been  narrated  how  they  hid 
themselves  now  in  the  jungle,  now  in  the  ruins  of  uninhabited 
buildings ;  how  they  tore  off  their  epaulettes  or  other  bright 
appendages  of  their  uniform  lest  they  should  attract  notice  by 
glittering  in  the  moonlight  or  the  sunshine  ;  how  they  crouchetl 
like  hares  in  form,  or  hid  themselves  in  gaps  and  hollows;  how 
they  were  tracked  and  despoiled  by  robbers;  how  they  were 
lured  into  seemingly  friendly  villages  and  then  foully  mal¬ 
treated  ;  how  they  waded  through  or  swam  rivers,  carrying  the 
women  and  children  across  as  best  they  could  ;  how  they  were 
beaten  and  stripped,  and  sent  on  their  way  under  the  fierce 
unclouded  sun  of  the  Indian  summer,  without  clothing  and 
■  without  food ;  how  they  often  laid  themselves  down  at  night 
weary,  exhausted,  and,  in  sore  f)ain,  crouching  close  to  each  other 
for  warmth,  expecting,  almost  hoping  that  death  would  come  at 
once  to  relieve  them  from  their  sufferings;  how  delicate  women 
and  young  children  struggled  on,  sometimes  separated  from 
their  husbands  or  fathers,  but  ever  finding  consolation  and 
support  in  tbe  kindly  and  chijy^h^CTus  ministrations  of  English 
gentlemen.|  Some  made  good  their  way  to  Mirath,  some  to 
liarndl,  some  to  Ambalah.  Others  perished  miserably  on  the 
road,  and  a  few,  nnable  to  proceed,  were  left  behind  by  their 
companions.  This  was  the  sorest  trial  of  all  that  befell  the 
fugitives.  It  went  to  the  hearts  of  these  brave  men  to  abandon 
any  of  their  fellow-sufferers  who  could  not  longer  share  their 
flight.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  So  once  or  twice,  after- 
vain  endeavours  to  carry  the  helpless  ones  to  a  place  of  safety, 
it  was  found  that,  with  the  enemj’-  on  their  track,  death  to  tlie 
Many  must  follow  further  efforts  to'  save  the  One,  and  so  the 
wretched  creature  was  left  behind  to  die.j; 

*  The  Inst  to  quit  tbe  Cantnument  were,  apparently,  Colonel  Knyvefi,  of 
the  3Stb,  Lieutenant  Gambler,  Captain  Peile,  ami  Capiain  Holl.and. 

t  And  nobly  the  women  played  their  parts,  and  not  always  as  tho  weaker 
vessels.  One  published  narrative  relates  liow  two  Jailies- — Mrs.  IVood  and 
Mrs.  Peile — saved  a  wounded  officer,  tlio  husband  of  tlic  former,  wlio  could 
not  have  moved  onward  without  their  su]5port. 

J  See  Lieutenant  Vibart’s  Narrative. 
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But  truth  would  not  he  satisfied  if  it  were  not  narrate<l  hero 
that  many  compassionate  and  kindly  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Natives  of  the  pountry  relieved  the  darkness  of  the  great  picture 
of  national  crime.  Many  of  the  fugitives  were  succoured  hy 
people  in  the  rural  districts  through  which  they  passed,  and 
sent  on  their  way  in  safety.  In  this  good  work  men  of  all 
classes,  from  great  landholders  to  humble  sweepers,  took  part, 
and  endangered  their  own  lives  by  saving  those  of  the  hapless 
Cbristians.* 

Whilst  the.se  remnants  of  our  British  officers,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  were  thus  miserablj’  escaping  from 
MaL!craof  there  were  others  of  our  country-people. 

Prisoners.  or  oo-religionists,  who  were  in  pitiable  captivity 
there,  awaiting  death  in  a  stifling  dungeon. 
These  were,  for  the  most  part,  European  or  Eurasian  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Earya-ganj,  or  English  quarter  of  Dehli,  engaged  in 
commerce  or  trade.  On  the  morning  of  the  Itth  of  May,  many 
of  these  people,  hearing  that  the  mutineers  were  crossing  the 
bridge,  gathered  themselves  in  one  of  the  “  largest  and  strongest 
houses  ’’  occupied  by  our  Christian  peoples,  jnd  there  barricaded 
themselves.  These,  however,  and  others,  burnt  or  dragged  out 
of  their  houses,  escaped  death  only  to  be  carried  prisoners  to  the 
Palace,  where  they  were  confined  in  an  un  dergrpnn^partment, 
without  windows,  and  only  one  door,  so  that  If^Hpithcr  of  air 
or  light  ever  entered  the  dreary  dwelling.  ’1$^  nearly  fifty 
Christian  people — men,  women,  and  children^were  huddled 
together,  scantily  fed,  constantly  threatened  and  insulted  hy 
the  Sipahis  and  Palace-guards,  but  hearing  up  bravely  beneath 
the  burden  of  their  sorrows.  After  four  or  five  days  of  this 
sufiering,  a  servant  of  the  King  asked  one  of  the  ladies  in  the 
dungeon  how,  if  they  were  restored  to  prswer,  the  English 
would  treat  the  Natives ;  and  the  answer  was,  “  Just  as  3'ou 
have  treated  our  husbands  and  children.”  On  the  following 
day  thej'  were  led  forth  to  die.  The  Palace-guards  came  to  the 
prison-door  and  told  them  to  come  forth,  as  they  were  to  he 


*  Mr.  Williams,  in  bis  official  report,  gives  a  list — but  not  a  complete  one — 
of  the  Natives  who  succoured  the  Delili  fugitives.  See  also  narrative  of  the 
escape  of  Captain  T.  W.  Holland  ;  "  There  being  no  milk  in  the  village,  one 
Paltd,  sweeper,  or  others  of  his  family,  used  daily  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
procure  some  from  adjacent  villages.”  Again  :  “I  remained  with  Jamiiadasa 
(a  Brahman)  six  days.  He  gave  me  the  best  part  of  hig  house  to  live  in,  and 
the  best  food  he  could,”  Ac.,  &c.  .  ' . 
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taken  f,o  a  better  residence.  Sorely,  mistrusting  tlieir  guards, ' 
they  crowded  out  of  the  dungeon.  A  rope  was  thrown  round 
them,  encircling  the  party  so  that  none  could  escape.  Then' 
tliey  were  taken  to  a  courtyard  —  the  appointed  .shambles— ■ 
where  great  crowds  of  people  were  gathered  together  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  massacre  of  the  Christians.  As  thej’  stood  there 
cursing  the  Taringhis  and  throwing  np  their  jubilant  cries,  the 
work  of  slaughter  commenced.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  story 
with  an  assured  belief  in  its  truth.  It  seems,  however,  that 
1he  Nemesis  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  was  there ;  that  some  of  the 
troopers  fired  with  carbine  or  pistol  at  the  prisoners,  but  by 
iiiischance  struck  one  of  the  King’s  retainers.  Then  there 
began  a  carnage  at  the  sabre’s  edge.  It  is  bard,  to  say  bow  it. 
was  done.  "Whether  many  or  whether  few  swordsmen  fell 
upon  the  Christians  is  uncertain.*  But,  in  a  brief  space  of 
time,  fifty  Christian  people — men,  women,  and  children — were 
I'emorselessly  slain.l  A  sweeper,  who  had  helped  to  dispo.se  of 
tho  corjises,  bore  witness  that  there  were  onlj’  five  or  six  men 
among  them.  The  bodies  were  heaped  np  on  a  cart,  borne  to 
the  hanks  of  the  Jamnah,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

So  there  was  not,  after  that  16th  of  May,  a  single  European 
left  in  Delili,  either  in  the  Cantonment  or  in  the  City.  Tho 
British  had  no  longer  any  footing  in  the  capital  of  the  Mughul. 
IVe  had  been  sweirt  out  by  the  great  besom  of  destruction,  and 
Bahadur  Shah  reigned  in  our  place.  Since  the  days  of  Siraju’d- 
daulah  and  the  Black  Hole,  no  such  calamity  had  ever  over¬ 
taken  our  people,  and  never  since  we  first  set  foot  on  Indian 
soil  any  such  dire  disgrace.  That  a  number  of  Christian  peopjle 
should  he  thu.s  foully  massacred  was  a  great  sorrow,  hut  that 
nothing  should  he  done  to  avenge  tlie  blood  of  our  slaughtered 
countrymen  was  a  far  greater  shaino.  Tho  sorrow  wa.s  at 
Hehli ;  the  sluame  was  at  Mirath.  Tlie  little  hand  of  Euglish- 
men  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  mut.iny  ni  (he  Luk-s. 
insurrection  in  the  City,  and  revolution  in  the  great  teeming 
Palace  of  Dehli ;  who  found,  as  their  enemies  on  that  Mav 
morning,  six  miitiiious  Sipahi  Eogiinciits,  a  liostile,  Muham¬ 
madan  population,  and  the  rctaineis  of  the  old  Minghnl  dynasty. 


*  One  staleiiieiit  in  (o  tin;  til'oct  tint  a  hiiiidrid  or  a  Iniiirlivd  oml  liflv  ntiu 
fel\  upon  them  wi(l)  tlieir  .swords;  and  niirilljor  ie,  llmt  two  .swovdsiuni  did  tlio 
entire  butchery  hv  llieins.oivLS. 

t  A  woman  CMr.-..  .\ldwcll)  with  lliree  el.ildron  o.soapi'd  In*  roigning 
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with  the  King’s  name  as  the  watchword,  and  the  Princes  as  the 
leaders  of  the  many-sided  revolt,  could  not  have  done  much 
more  than  they  did  to  stem  the  tide  that  was  rushing  upon 
them.  It  was  not  possible  that  they  should  hold  out  for  more 
than  one  dreadful  day  with  such  a  power  arrayed  against  them. 
Their  doom  had  been  sealed  in  the  early  morning.  When  the 
hoofs  of  the  foremost  troop-horse  rung  upon  the  bridge  across 
the  Jamnah,  the  death-knell  of  the  British  was  sounded.  From 
morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  sunset,  still  our  people  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  strong  faith  in  the  manhood  of  their  countrymen, 
who,  at  a  little  distance,  had  Horse  and  Foot,  and  a  great 
strength  of  Artillery  to  bring  to  their  succour.  But  when  the 
sun  went  down,  and  there  was  no  sign  at  Dehli  of  the  approach 
of  the  Dragoons  or  the  Galloper  guns,  they  saw  that  they  were 
deserted,  and  what  could  they  do  but  fly  ? 

But  did  the  responsibility  of  this  grievous  inaction  rest  with 
General  Hewitt  or  with  Brigadier  Wilson  ?  The 
General  has  asserted  that,  as  the  command  of  the 
station  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Brigadier,  the 
movement  of  the  troops  depended  upon  him.  But  when  a 
General  Officer,  commanding  a  division  of  the  Army,  thus 
shifts  the  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of  a  subordinate, 
he  virtually  seals  his  own  condemnation.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  Wilson  was  called  upon  by  the  supreme  military  autho- 
]  ities  for  a  full  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  inaction  of  the 
European  troops  on  the  night  of  the  1 0th  of  May,  and  reference 
was  made  to  what  Hewitt  had  stated,  the  former  wrote  in  reply, 
“  I  would  beg  to  refer  to  the  Eegulations  of  the  Bengal  Army, 
Section  XVII.,  which  will  show  what  little  authority  over  the 
troops  is  given  to  the  Brigadier  commanding  a  station  which  is 
the  Head-Quarters  of  a  Division,  and  that  I  could  not  have 
exercised  any  distinct  command,  the  Major-General  being 
present  on  the  occasion.  As  Brigadier,  I  only  exercised  the 
executive  command  of  the  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Major- 
General.”  “I  may  or  may  not,”  ho  added,  “ have  been  wrong 
in  offering  the  opinion  I  did  to  the  Major-General.  I  acted  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment  at  the  time,  and  from  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  direction  taken  by  the  fugitives,  I  still  believe  I 
was  right.  Had  the  Brigade  blindly  followed  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  fugitives,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Canton 
ment  been  thereby  sacrificed,  with  all  our  sick,  women  and 
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children,  and  valuable  stores,  the  outcry  against  those  in  coiu- 
raand  at  Mirath  would  have  Ijeen  still  greater  than  it  has 
been.” 

This,  in  part,  is  the  explanation  of  that  first  great  failure, 
which  80  perplcied  and  astounded  all  who  heard 
of  it,  and  which  led  to  great  and  di,sastrous  results 
hereafter  to  be  recorded.  The  military  com¬ 
manders  at  Mirath  believed  that  it  was  their  first  duly  to 
protect  life  and  property  in  the  Cantonment.  The  mutinous 
Sipahis,  aided  by  the  e, scaped  convicts,  and  by  ruffians  and 
robbers  from  the  bazaars  and  villages,  had  butchered  men,  ■ 
women,  and  children,  had  burned  and  gutted  the  houses  of  the 
white  people  in  the  Native  quarter  of  the  Cantonment,  and  it 
was  believed  tliat,  if  due  precautions  were  not  taken,  the  other 
great  half  of  military  Mirath  would  share  the  same  fate,  that 
the  Treasury  would  be  plundered,  and  that  the  magazines  would 
fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  'bo  Wilson  it  was  natural  that 
the  safety  of  the  Cantonment  .should  be  his  first  care;  but 
Hewitt  commanded  the  whole  Mirath  Division,  including  the 
great  station  of  Dehli,  with  its  immense  magazine,  and  not 
a  single  European  soldier  to  guard  its  profusion  of  military 
stores.  It  needed  no  breadth  of  vision,  no  forecast  to  discern 
the  tremendous  danger  which  lay  at  the  distance  only  of  a 
night’s  march  from  Mirath— d..,iiger  not  local,  but  national ; 
danger  no  les.s  portentous  in  its  political  than  in  its  military 
aspects.  But  not  an  effort  was  made  to  intercept  the  fatal  flood 
of  mutiny  that  was  streaming  into  Dehli.  General  Hewitt 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Mirath  Division  was 
under  his  military  charge,  and  thinking  only  of  the  safety  of 
the  place  in  which  he  himself  resided,  he  stood  upon  the  defen¬ 
sive  for  many  days,  whilst  the  rebels  of  the  Lines,  of  the  Gaols, 
and  the  Bazaars,  were  rejoicing  in  the  work  that  they  had  done 
with  impunity  equal  to  their  success. 

But  the  judgment  of  the  historian  would  be  but  a  partial — 
an  imperfect — judgment,  if  it  were  to  stop  here.  There  is 
something  more  to  be  said.  Beneath  these  personal  errors, 
there  lay  the  errors  of  a  vicious  system  and  a  false  policy.  To 
bring  this  great  charge  against  one  Commander  of  a  Division 
or  another  Commander  of  a  Division,  against  one  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  ianother  Commander-in-Chief,  against  one  Governor- 
General  or  another  Governor-General,  against  this  Department 
or  against  that  Department,  would  be  a  mistake  and  an  in- 
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justico.  It  was  not  this  or  that  man  that  wanted  wisdom.  The 
ovil  lay  hroad  and  deep  in  the  national  character.  The  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  Englishman,  which  covered  him  ever  with  a 
great  delusion,  forbidding  him  to  see  danger  when  danger  was 
surrounding  him,  and  rendering  it  impossible^in  his  eyes  that 
any  disaster  should  overtake  so  great  and  powerful  a  country, 
was  the  principal  source  of  this  great  failure  at  Mirath.  We 
were  ever  lapping  and  lulling  ourselves  in  a  false  security. 
We  had  warnings,  many  and  significant ;  but  we  brushed  them 
away  with  a  movement  of  impatience  and  contempt.  There  is 
a  cant  phrase,  which,  because  it  is  cant,  it  may  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  History  to  cite ;  but  no  other  words  in  the  English 
language,  counted  by  scores  or  hy  hundreds,  can  so  express  the 
prevailing  faith  of  the  Englishman  at  that  time,  as  those  two 
well-known  words,  “  All  serene.”  Whatever  clouds  might  lower 
• — whatever  tempests  might  threaten — still  all  was  “All  serene.’’ 
It  was  held  to  he  unbecoming  an  Englishman  to  be  prepared  for 
a  storm.  To  speak  of  ugly  signs  or  portents — to  hint  that 
there  might  he  coming  perils  which  it  would  be  well  to  arm 
ourselves  to  encounter — was  to  be  scouted  as  a  feeble  and 
dangerous  alarmist.  Wbat  had  happened  at  Barrackptir  and 
Barbampur  might  well  have  aroused  our  people  to  cautions 
action.  We  had  before  seen  storms  hurst  suddenly  upon  us  to 
our  utter  discomfiture  and  destruction ;  but  we  were  not  to  be 
warned  or  instructed  by  them.  AVhen  Henry  Lawrence  wrote, 
“  How  unmindful  have  we  been  that  what  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Kabul  may  some  day  occur  at  Dehli,  Mi'rath,  or  Bareli,’’*  no  one 
heeded  the  prophetic  saying  any  more  than  if  he  had  prophesied 
the  immediate  coming  of  the  Hay  of  Judgment.  Everything, 
therefore,  at  Mirath,  in  spite  of  plain  and  patent  sy^mptoms  of 
an  approaching  outbreak,  was  in  a  state  of  utter  unpreparedness 
for  action.  There  were  troopers  without  horses,  troopers  that 
could  not  ride— avtillerymen  without  guns,  and  artillerymen 
who  did  not  know  a  mortar  from  a  howitzer,  or  the  difference 
between  round-shot  and'  grape.  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
General  Hewitt  or  Brigadier  Wilson ;  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
system — the  policy.  The  prevailing  idea,  and  one  for  which 
there  was  good  warrant,  was,  that  the  Government  desired  that 
things  should  be  kept  quiet.  Even  to  have  a  battery  of  artillery 
equipped  for  immediate  service  was  held  to  he  a  dangerous 
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movement  that  might  excite  alarm,  and,  perhaps,  precipitate  a 
crisis,  which  otherwise  might  be  indefinitely  delayed.  When 
an  officer  of  Artillery  commanding  one  of  the  Mirath  batteries 
sought  -permission,  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak,  to  load  his 
■  ammunition-waggons,  that  he  might  be  ready,  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent,  for  prompt  service,  he  was  told  that  such  a  step  would 
excite,  suspicion  among  the  Natives,  and  that  therefore  it  could 
not  be  sanctioned.  And  this  may  have  been  right.  The  wrong 
consisted  in  having  allowed  things  to  drift  into  such  a  state, 
that  what  ought  to  have  been  the  rule  was  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  altogether  abnormal  and  exceptional,  and  as  such  a  cause 
of  special  alarm.  The  policy  was  to  believe,  or  to  pretend  to 
believe,  that  our  lines  had  been  cast  in  jjleasant  places;  and 
the  system,  therefore,  was  never  to  be  prepared  for  an  emer¬ 
gency — never  to  be  ready  to  move,  and  never  to  know  what  to 
do.  In  pursuance  of  this  system  the  Commander-in- Chief  was 
in  the  great  playground  of  Simlah,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Depart¬ 
ments  were  encouraging  him  in  the  belief  that  the  cloud 
“  would  soon  blow  over.”  So  officers  of  all  ranks  in  the  great 
Divisions  of  the  Army  in  the  North-West — in  the  Sirhind,  in 
the  Mirath,  in  the  Kanhpur  Divisions — did,  according  to  the 
pattern  of  Head-Quarters,  and  according  to  their  instincts  as 
Englishmen ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  storm  burst,  wo  were  all 
naked,  defenceless,  and  forlorn,  an^  knew  not  how  to  encounter 
its  fury.  ■  - 

It  has  been  contended  that  a  prompt  movement  in  pursuit  of 
the  mutineers  might  not  have  been  successful.  And  it  is  right 
that  all  circumstances  of  difficulty  should  be  fully  taken  into 
account.  Eebellion  developed  itself  under  the  cover  of  the 
night.  The  mutineers  dispersed  themselves  here  and  there, 
and  our  people  knew  not  whither  to  follow  them.  The 
Cavalry,  however,  miist  have  taken  to  the  road, 
and  where  the  Native  troopers  could  go  our  6'uifcOT'’sideredr 
Dragoons  might  have  pursued  them;  hut  the 
former  had  a  long  start,  and  it  is  said  that,  as  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  enter  Dehli,  they  would  have  destroyed 
the  bridge  across  the  Jamnah;  and  that,  even  if  our  Cavalry 
and  Horse  Artillery  had  made  their  way  into  the  City,  they 
worrld  have  found  themselves  entangled  in  streets  8^vanlung• 
with  an  armed  rabble,  stimulating  and  aiding  the  hostile  Sipahi 
Regiments  who  had  been  prepared  to  welcome,  and  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  their  comrades  from  MiTath.  But  it  is  to  bo 
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observed,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  troopers  of  tlie  3rd 
Oavaliy,  wlio  were  the  first  to  enter  Dehli,  had  cut  off  the 
communication  with  Mi'rath,  by  destroying  the  bridge,  they 
would  have  shut  out  large  numbers  of  their  own  people,  who 
were  pouring,  or  rather  dribbling,  into  Dcdil*  all  through  the 
day.  If  the  Mirath  troops  had  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jamnah  in  a  serried  mass  under  a  capable  commander,  they 
would,  when  the  whole  had  passed  over,  have  destroyed  the 
bridge,  to  cut  off  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  from  Mirath.  But 
straggling  in  at  intervals,  under  no  recognised  chiefs,  this  was 
not  to  be  e.vpected ;  and,  if  it  had  been  done,  a  great  part  of  the 
Mirath  Infantry  Ilegiments  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  pursuing  Englishmen,  and  been  destroyed  by  the  grape-shot 
or  sabres  within  sight  of  the  Palace  windows. 

But  the  mere  military  argument  in  such  a  case  does  not 
dispose  of  the  historical  question  ;  for  it  was  from  the  moral  no 
less  than  from  the  material  effects  of  the  pursuit  that  advantage 
was  to  be  derived.  The  sight  of  a  single  white  face  above  the 
crest  of  a  parapet  has  ere  now  put  a  garrison  to  flight.  And  it 
may  not  unreasonably  he  assumed  that,  if  on  that  Monday 
morning,  a  few  English  Dragoons  had  been  seen  approaching 
the  Jamnah,  it  would  have  been  believed  that  a  large  body  of 
white  troops  were  behind  them,  and  rebellion,  which  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  onr  inactivity,  would  then  have  been  suspended  by 
the  fear  of  the  coining  retribution.  Unless  the  Dragoons  and 
Horse  Artillery  had  headed  the  Sipahis,  which  was  not  indeed  to 
he  expected,  the  first  sudden  rush  into  Dehli  must  have  occa¬ 
sioned  wild  confusion,  and  many  lives  must  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  fuiy  of  the  troopers  and  the  rabble  of  abettors.  But  the 
disaster  would  have  been  hut  limited — the  defeat  but  temporary. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  if  the  avenging  Englishmen  had,  that 
morning,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Dehli,  the  Sipahi  Eegi- 
nients  stationed  there  would  have  broken  into  rebellion ;  and  it  is. 
well-nigh  certain,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  British  troops  the 
Koyal  Family  of  Dehli  would  not  have  dared  to  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  the  mutineers.  All  through  the  hours  of 
the  morning  there  was  doubt  and  hesitation  both  in  the  Canton¬ 
ments  and  in  the  Palace ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sun  was 
going  down  that  it  became  manifest  that  Dehli  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  great  revolution.  Emboldened  and  encouraged  by 
what  seemed  to  he  the  sudden  prostration  of  the  English,  our 
enemies  saw  that  their  time  had  come,  whilst  our  friends  lost 
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confidence  in  our  iwwer  and  our 'fortune,  and  feared  to  declare 
themselvcB  on  our  side.  Better  in  that  case  for  the  English 
soldiers  to  come  to  Dehli  to  he  beaten  than  not  to  come  at  all. 
It  was  the  want  of  effort  at  such  a  moment  that  did  us  such 
grievous  harm.  ,  For  from  one  station  to  another  the  news 
spread  that  the  Sipahis  had  conquered  the  English  at  Mfrath, 
and  proclaimed  the  Mnghnl  Emperor  at  Dehli.  Tlie  fii  st  great 
blow  had  been  struck  at  the  Faringhis,  and  ever  from  p.'aw  to 
place  the  rumour  ran  that  they  liad  been  paralysed  by  it.* 

There  is  another  question  to" which,  fitly  hero,  a  few  sentences 
may  bo  devoted.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  looking 
at  this  great  history  of  the  Sipahi  War  as  a  whole,  Aiicgod  cvnspiracy 
we  shall  not  take  just  account  of  it,  uu-less  we  Rising*'''*”''* 
consider  that,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  a  con¬ 
spiracy  throughout  the  Bengal  Native  Army  for  a  general  rising  . 
of  the  Sipaliis  all  over  the  country  on  a  given  day,  the  sudden 
outbreak  at  Mirath,  wdiich  caused  a  premature  development  of 
the  plot,  and  put  the  English  on  their  guard  before  the  appointed 
hour,  was  the  salvation  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  Colonel 
Carmichael  Smyth  was  ever  assured  in  his  own  mind  that,  by 
evolving  the  crisis  in  the  3rd  Cavalry  Regiment,  he  had  saved 
the  Empire.  It  wms  his  boast,  and  he  desired  that  it  should  be 
made  known  to  all  men,  that  he  might  have  the  full  credit  of 
the  act.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  t^-t  there  is  high  testimony  in 
support  of  the  belief  thus  ooiiudently  es:j)ressed.  Mr.  Cracroft 
Wilson,  who  was  selected  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  fill 
the  post  of  S]3eoial  Commissioner,  after  the  suppression  of  rebel¬ 
lion,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  and  the  reward 
of  the  deserving,  has  placed  upon  record  his  full  belief  in  this 
story  of  a  general  conspiracy  for  a  simultaneous  rising.  “  Care¬ 
fully  collating,”  he  has  written,  “oral  information  with  facts  as 
they  occurred,  I  am  convinced  that  Sunday,  31st  of  May,  1857, 
was  the  day  fixed  for  mutiny  to  commence  throughout  the 
Bengal  Army ;  that  there  were  committees  of  about,  three 
members  in  each  regiment  which  conducted  the  duties,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  of  the  mutiny ;  that  the  Sipahis,  as  a  body,  knew 
nothing  of  the  plans  arranged ;  and  that  the  only  compact 
entered  into  by  regiments,  as  a  body,  was,  that  their  particular 


*  There  is  an  expressive  Hindustani  word  iii  very  common  currency  among 
both.  Europeans  and  Natives  on  the  Bengal  side  of  India — “  lacMr,”  or  help¬ 
less.  It  was  currently  .said  that  tho.Engii.sh  were  ?<(c7(or, 
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regiments  would  do  as  tlie  other  regiments  did.  The  Committee 
conducted  the  correspondence  and  arranged  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions,  viz.,  that  on  the  31st  of  May  parties  should  be  told  oft’ 
to  murder  all  European  functionaries,  most  of  whom  would  be 
engaged  at  church;  seize  the  treasure,  which  would  then  be 
augmented  by  the  first  instalment  of  the  rubbie  harvest;  and 
]  elease  the  prisoners,  of  whicli  an  army  existed  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  alone  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  The  regiments  in  Dehli  and  its  immediate  vicinity  were 
instructed  to  seize  the  magazine  and  fortifications.  .  .  .  From 
this  combined  and  simultaneous  massacre  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1857,  we  were,  humanly  speaking,  saved  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smyth  commanding  the  3rd  Eegiment  of  Bengal  Light  Cavalry, 
and  the  frail  ones  of  the  Bazaar.*  .  .  .  The  mine  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  train  had  been  laid,  but  it  was  not  intended  to 
light  the  slow  match  for  another  three  weeks.  The  spark,  which 
fell  from  female  lips,  ignited  it  at  once,  and  the  night  of  the 
lOth'of  May,  1857,  saw  the  commencement  of  a  tragedy  never 
before  witnessed  since  India  passed  under  British  sway.”  j 

This  is  strong  testimony,  and  from  a  strong  man — one  not 
prone  to  violent  assumptions  or  strange  conjectures,  who  had 
unusual  opportunities  of  investigating  the  truth,  and  much 
discernment  and  discrimination  to  turn  those  opportunities  to 
account.  But  the  proofs  of  this  general  combination  for  a 
simultaneous  rising  of  tbe  Native  troops  are  not  so  numerous  or 
so  convincing  as  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  the  story  as  a 
demonstrative  fact.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  this  sudden 
rising  in  all  parts  of  the  country  had  found  the  English  unpre¬ 
pared,  but  few  of  oiu-  peoj)le  would  have  escaped  the  swift 
destruction.  It  would  then  have  been  the  hard  task  of  the 
British  nation  to  reconquer  India,  or  else  to  suffer  our  Eastern 
Empire  to  pass  into  an  ignominious  tradition.  But,  whether 
designed  or  not  designed  by  man,  God’s  mercy  forbade  its 
accomplishment;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  this  first  great  ex- 
pilosion  the  Electric  Telegraph  was  carrying  the  evil  tidings  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  note  of  warning  was  sounded 
across  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  wherever 
an  Englishman  was  stationed  there  was  the  stern  preparation  of 
defence. 


*  Ante,  Ohaptei  II. 

t  Mr.  J.  C.  'Wilson’s  Miuadibad  Narrative  (Official),  Dec.  24,  1858. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CALCUTTA  JN  MAT. 

Whilst  little  Ry  little  the  details  recited  in  the  jireceding 
chapter  were  making  themselTes  known  to  Lord  Canning  in 
Calcutta,  the  Governor- General,  calmly  confronting  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  before  him,  was  straining  every  nerve  to  repair 
the  first  great  disaster,  and  to  protect'those  defenceless  tracts 
of  country  in  which  new  rebellions  were  most  likely  to  assert 
themselves.  “  The  part  of  the  country,”  he  wrote  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  India  Board,  “which  gives  me  most  anxiety  is  the 
line  which  stretches  through  the  length  of  Bengal  from  Bar- 
rackpur  close  by  to  Agra  in  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
In  that  length  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there  is  one 
European  Regiment  at  Danapur,  and  that  is  all.  Banaras  has  a 
Sikh  Regiment,  but  no  Europeans ;  Allahabad  the  same ;  not 
reckoning  a  hundred  European  invalids,  who  were  sent  there  a 
few  clays  ago.  At  one  of  the"'  places  the  Native  Regiment  is  a 
suspected  one,  and  at  either  the  temptation  to  seize  the  Fort  or 
the  Treasury  will  bo  very  great,  if  they  hear  that  Dehli  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  hands  of  mutinous  regiments.  Therefore,  the  two 
points  to  rvhich  I  am  straining  are  the  hastening  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  rebels  from  Dehli,  and  the  collection  of  the  Europeans 
here  to  be  pushed  up  the  country.”  What  he  did,  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  for  the  gathering  of  troops  from  a  distance,  has 
been  told  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History.  The  results  of 
those  initial  efforts  rapidly ^ developed  themselves;  but  what 
seems  to  be  swift  despatch,  jn  tranquil  times,  is  wmary  waiting, 
when  the  issues  of  life  or  death  may  depend  upon  the  loss  or 
gain  of  an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  great  vice-regal  capital  of  India  there 
was  much  tribulation.  For  there  were  gathered 
together  large  numbers  of  Christian  people,  month  of  Jiuy. 
men,  women,  and  children.  But  numbers  did  not 
seem  to  impart  to  them  citlior  strength  or  courage.  A  vast 
majority  of  those  Christian  inhabit.auts  were  men  who  had 
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been  habituated,  through  long  years,  to  peace  and  security. 
TTicrc  was  not  in  tho  whole  world,  perhaps,  a  more  tranquil, 
solt-po.sse,ss<;d  city,  than  Calcutta  had  ever  been  during  a  period 
of  nearly  a  century.  Even  tlio  local  tumults,  to  which  all  great 
towns  are  more  or  less  periodically  subject,  had  been  absent 
fi’om  the  “  City  of  Palaces.”  The  worst  disturbances  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  excitability  of  stray  sailom  from  the  merchant- 
ships  overmuch  refreshed  in  <lie  punch-houses  of  the  Dharmtala 
or  the  Chitpur  Bazaar.  And  the  Natives  of  the  country  gene¬ 
rally  had  been  regarded  as  a  harmless,  servile,  obsequious  race 
of  men,  to  be  reviled,  perhaps  beaten  at  discretion,  by  the 
haughty  and  intolerant  Englishman.  That  Englishman,  as  seen 
in  Calcutta,  was,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  non- 
offleiaT'  official  typo ;  experienced  in  the  ways  of  commerce, 
Ei.gHshman.  active,  enterprising,  intelligent,  but  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  Native  character  save  in  its 
t  rading,  aspects,  and  little  given  to  concern  himself  about  in¬ 
tricate  questions  of  Indian  policy.  The  name  of  “Ditcher”  had 
been  given  to  him,  as  one  who  seldom  or  never  passed  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  Maratha  ditch.  The  railway  had  done 
something  to  diminish  this  inclusiveness  ;  but  still  many  of  the 
European  residents  of  Calcutta  knew  little  of  the  great  world 
beyond,  and  were  prone,  therefore,  to  attach  undue  importance 
to  the  busy  commercial  capital  in  which  they  were  buying  and 
selling,  and  were  holding  their  household  gods.  Their  idea  of 
India  much  resembled  the  Chinese  map-maker’s  idea  of  the 
world.  The  City  of  Palaces,  like  the  Celestial  Empire,  covered, 
in  their  minds,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheet. 

It  was  not  strange  that  men  of  this  class,  unaccustomed  to 
great  excitements,  little  used  to  strenuous  action  of  any  kind, 
and  in  many  instances,  perhaps,  wholly  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
offensive  weapons,  should  have  been  stunned  and  bewildered  by 
the  tidings  from  the  North-West,  and  what  seemed  to  them  the 
probabilities  of  a  recurrence  of  similar  tragedies  in  Bengal. 
Nor  was  it  strange  that  they  should  have  looked  eagerly  to  the 
Government  to  put  forth  all  its  available  resources  to  protect 
them  against  the  dangers  which  their  excited  imaginations 
beheld  rapidly  approaching.  The  very  confidence  which  they 
had  before  felt  in  their  security,  and  their  general  contempt  for 
the  subject  races,  now  rendered  the  reaction  which  had  set  in 
all  the  more  exaggerated  and  overwhelming.  The  panic  in  May 
h-as,  perhaps,  been  overstated  in  the  recital.  But  stories  are 
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fitlir current  of  Christian  families  betaking  themselves  for  safety 
to  the  ships  in  the  river,  or  securing  themselves  within  the 
rainparts  of  the  Fort,  and  of  men  staining  their  manhood  by 
hiding  themselves  in  dark  places.  But  these  manifestations  of 
unmanly  fear  %ere  principally  among  the  Eurasians  and  Por¬ 
tuguese,  or  what  are  described  as  the  “lower  order  of  European 
shopkeepers.”  That  some  people  left  their  homes  in  the  suburbe, 
that  some  took  their  passages  to  England,  that  many  bought 
guns  and .  revolvers,  and  lay  down  to  rest  full-dressed  and  full¬ 
armed,  is  not  to  be  questioned.*  And  it  is  certain  that  the 
prevailing  feeling  was  that  the  Governor-General  failed  to 
appreciate  the  magnitnde  of  the  danger — that  nothing  could 
rouse  him  from  the  lethargy  indicated  by  his  still  face  of  marble 
and  his  tranquil  demeanour — and  that,  in  a  word,  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  the  apprehensi ons  of  the  Calcutta- 
community  were  altogether  unreasoning  and  unreasonable,  for 
there  were  many  sources  of  alarm  at  this  time.  Foremost  of  all 
there  was  the  great  dread  of  the  Sipahis,  who,  a  little  while 
before  trusted  guardians  of  our  lives  and  properties,  had  sud¬ 
denly  grown  into  murderers  and  despoilers.  There  was  hut 
little  space  between  Barrackpur  and  Calcutta.  A  night’s  march 
might  have  brought  the  who! '' brigade  into  the  capital,  to  over¬ 
power  the  European  guards,  to  seize  the  Fort,  and  to  massacre 
the  Christian  inhabitants.  Then  there  was  ;iii  the  immediate 
suburbs  of  Calcutta,  along  the  river-bank,  the  great,  reeking, 
overflowing  sewer  of  the  Oudh  household — the  exiled  King, 
his  astute  Prime  Minister,  and  his  multitude  of  dependants,  all 
restless  in  intrigue,  and  eager  to  inflict  measureless  retribution 
upon  the  nation  that  had  degraded  and  despoiled  them.  And 
then  again  there  was  a  vague  fear,  dominant  over  all,  that  the 
vast  and  varied  populations  of  the  Native  suburbs  and  bazaars 
would  rise. against  the  white  people,  release  the  prisoners  in  the 


'  ♦  I  -wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mintl  that  this  relers  entirely  to  the  state  of 
tilings  in  May.  A  far  more  unmistakable  panic,  of  wliich  some  account  will 
hereafter  be  given,  arose  in  the  middle  of  June.  But  even  of  the  former 
month  a  Oontemporary  journalist  -wrote ;  “  Men  went  about  -with  revolvers  in 
their  carriages,  and  trained  their  bearers  to  load  quickly  and  lire  low.  The 
ships  and  steamers  in  the  rivers  have  been  crowded  -with  families  seeking 
refuge  from  the  attack,  which  was  nightly  expected,  and  cvorywiiere  a  sense 
of  insecurity  prevailed,  which  was  natural  enough  when  the  charncter  of  Ihe 
danger  apprehended  is  taken  into  cousideration.”^Jf)-re;!fZ  of  India,  May  2S. 
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giiols,  and  gorge  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  capital  of  India.  All  these  were  at  least  possibilities. 
W'liat  had  been  done  at  Mirath  and  Dehli  might  be  acted  over 
again  at  Calcutta  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  more  terrible 
cil'eot.  • 

After  a  lapse  of  years  we  may  speak  lightly  of  these  dangers, 
and  say  that  Lord  Canning  discerned  the  true 
Lord”c!innlng.  State  of  things,  whilst  others  saw  them  darkly 
through  the  glass  of  their  fears.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence,  perhaps,  was  rather  that  of  outward  bearing  than  of 
inward  appreciation  of  the  position  of  affairs.  It  is  hard  to 
say  how  much  depends,  in  such  a  crisis,  upon  the  calm  and 
confident  denieanour  of  the  liead  of  the  Government.  Day  after 
day  passed,  and  the  Governor-General  sat  ihere,  firm  as  a  rock, 
waiting  for  fresh  tidings  of  disaster,  and  doing  all  that  human 
agency  could  do  to  succour  our  distressed  people  and  to  tread 
down  the  insolence  of  the  enemy.  The  great  English  com¬ 
munity  of  Calcutta  thought  that  he  did  not  see  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  because  he  did  not  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the 
capital.*  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  tremble,  and  some 
said  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  feel.  But  though  he 
■w'ore  a  calm  face,  in  no  man’s  mind  was  there  a  clearer  sense  of 
tlio  magnitude  of  the  ciisis,f  and  in  no  man’s  heart  was  there  a 
deeper  pity.  He  pitied  those  at  a  distance,  who  were  really 
girt  about  with  peril,  and  whose  despairing  cries  for  help,  in 
the  shape  of  English  troops,  nearly  broke  bis  heart.  But  he 


*  [This  is  a  complete  mistake.  I  was  one  of  the  community  of  Calcutia, 
nml  was  in  the  confidence  of  those  who  mistrusted  not  Lord  Canning,  but 
I.ord  Canning’s  measures.  They  mistrusted  those  measures  because  they 
believed  them  to  be  inspired  by  the  men  about  Lord  Canning,  men  whose 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  of  the  slightest,  and  whoso  ability  to  deal  witli 
the  evil  was  of  the  most  shadowy  character.  After  events  proved  that  the 
community  was  right. — G.  B.  M.] 

t  Lord  Canning's  correspondence  abounds  with  proofs  of  this.  Take  the 
following  from  a  characteristic  letter  to  Bishop  Wilson,  which  clearly  shows 
that  he  did  not  underrate  the  danger,  although  ho  was  confident  of  the 
national  ability  to  surmount  it ;  “  The  sky  is  very  black,  and  as  yet  the  signs 
of  a  clearing  are  faint.  But  reason  and  common  sense  are  on  our  side  fiom 
the  very  beginning.  The  course  of  the  Government  has  been  guided  by  jus¬ 
tice  and  temper.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  measure  of  precaution  and 
strength,  which  human  foresight  can  indicate,  has  been  neglected.  There  are 
stout  hearts  and  clear  heads  at  the  chief  posts  of  danger — Agra,  Lakhuao,  and 
Baiiiiras.  For  the  rest,  the  issue  is  in  higher  hands  than  ours.  I  am  very 
confident  of  complele  success.” 
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pitied  most  of  all,  with  a  contemptuous  pity,  those  Mdio  exagge- 
rated  the  dangers  around  them,  who  could  not  conceal  their 
fears,  and  who  would  fain  have  induced  him  to  treat  Calcutta 
as  though  it  were  the  whole  Indian  Empire.  If  there  were  any 
irapassiveness,  eoy  obduracy  in  him,  it  was  .simply  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  think  much  about  the  place  in  which  he 
was  living,  whilst  there  were  other  places  begirt  with  more 
imminent  peril.  He  forgot  himself,  with  the  self-negation  of  a 
noble  nature,  and,  forgetting  himself,  he  may  for  a  while  have 
forgotten  those  immediately  around  him.  And  so  it  happened 
that  the  fears  of  many  Englishmen  in  Calcutta  were  mixed 
with  strong  resentments,  and  they  began  to  hate  the  Governor- 
General  who  could  not  bring  himself  tO  '  think  that  the  Indian 
Empire  was  included  vidtliin  the  circuit  of  the  Maratba 
ditch. 

As  the  month  of  May  advanced,  the  panic  increased.  It  has 
been  shown,  in  measured  terms,  what  the  Governor-General 
thought  of  these  manifestations  of  a  great  terror.* 

In  later  letters  he  spoke  out  in  more  emphatic 
language,  and  contemporary  records  of  a  less 
exalted  character  seem  to  support  his  assertions.  Perhaps  his 
eagerness  to  encourage  others,  by  showing  that  he  had  no  fear 
for  the  Presidency,  carried  him  into  an  excess  of  outward  indif¬ 
ference.  Certainly,  he  did  not  seem  to  appreciate,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  offer  made  by  the  British  inhabitants  to  enrol 
themselves  into  a  volunteer  corps  for  the  protection  of  the  great 
City  of  Palaces.  Many  public  bodies  came  forward  at  this 
time  with  protestations  of  unswerving  loyalty  and  free  offers  of 
service.  The  'Trades  Association,  the  Masonic  Lodges,  the 
Native  Christian  Community,  and,  side  by  side  with  our  own 
compatriots  and  fellow-subjects,  the  representatives  of  the  great 
French  and  American  nations,  sympathising  with  us  in  our 
distress.  Such  offers  were  \vorthy  and  honourable,  and  entitled 
to  all  gratitude  from  our  rulers.  Those  communities  desired  to 
be  armed  and  disciplined  and  organised  after  the  manner  of 
soldiers.  Lord  Canning  told  them  in  reply  that  they  miglit 
enrol  themselves  as  special  constables.  And  it  was  thoiiglit 
that  there  was  a  touch  of  contempt  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
answer. 

But,  although  Lord  Canning  believed  that  there  was  a 
*  A)ile,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ri.S-!). 
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“  grouiidlfSB  panic,”  *  lie  liad  no  design  to  reject  contemptuously 
those  oll'ers  of  assi.stance.  Ilis  desire  was  to  display  no  outward 
symptom  of  alarm  or  mistrust.  He  was  supreme  ruler,  not  of  a 
class  or  of  a  community,  but  of  all  classes  and  communities.  He 
saw  clearly  that  the  great  fear  had  possessed  *every  quarter  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  and  was  agitating  the  breasts  of  all 
the  varied  populaiions  inhabiting  them,  and  ho  knew  that  what 
might  tranquillize  aud  subdue  in  one  direction  might  alarm  and 
irritate  in  another.  At  no  period  of  our  history  were  the 
Natives  of  India  in  so  great  a  paroxysm  of  fear.  They  shud¬ 
dered  to  think  that  they  might  lose  their  caste — shuddered  to 
think  that  they  might  lose  their  lives.  All  sorts  of  strange 
reports  were  afloat  among  the  people,  and  the  ICnglish  were 
eager  that  Lord  Canning  should  contradict  them  by  public 
proclamation.  “  One  of  the  last  reports  rife  in  the  Bazaar,”  ho 
wrote  on  the  20  th  of  May,  “  is,  that  I  have  ordered  beef  to  be 
thrown  into  the  tanks,  to  pollute  the  caste  of  all  Hindus  wh(^ 
bathe  there,  and  that  on  the  Queen’s  birthday  all  the  grain- 
shops  are  to  be  closed,  in  order  to  drive  the  people  to  eat  unclean 
food.  Men,  who  ought  to  have  heads  on  their  shoulders,  are 
gravely  asking  that  each  fable  should  be  contradicted  by  pro¬ 
clamation  as  it  arises,  and  are  arming  themselves  with  revolvers 
because  this  is  not  done.  I  have  already  taken  the  only  step 
that  I  considerable  advisable,  in  the  sense  of  a  refutation  of 
these  and  like  rumours,  and  patience,  fii-mness,  and  I  hope  a 
speedy  retirrn  of  the  deluded  to  common  sense,  will  do  the  rest.” 
And  clearly  recognising  all  these  conflicting  fears  and  suspicions, 
he  walked  steadily  but  warily  between  them,  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  cries  for  special  help,  but  knowing  well'that  the  safety 
of  all  depended  upon  the  strength  and  constancy  of  his  resistance. 

The  Queen’s  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Calcutta  after  the 
wonted  fashion.  A  grand  ball  was  given  at 
Government  House-f  It  was  the  desire  of  Lord 
.May  25.  "  ■  Canning,  above  all  things,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  betray  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  general 
loyalty  of  the  people.  He  had  been  besought  to  exchange  his 

*  [The  words  used  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Goverament  were,  “  a  passing 
nnd  groundless  panic.”  There  was  no  panic.  Tliere  existed  simply  a  de.sirh 
to  prepare  to  meet  a  real,  and  not  a  passing  danger,  the  existence  of  which 
tile  Government  denied. — G.  B.  M.] 

t  Tlie  24lh  of  May  fell  on  Sunday.  The  celebration  was,  therefore,  on  the 
25lh. 
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own  }x!i-8onal  guard  of  Natives  for  one  composed  of  Europeans, 
liut  thiH  he  had  refused  to  do.  And  the  sweet  face  of  Lady 
Canning  was  to  he  seen,  eA'eniug  aftoi'  evening,  calm  and  smiling, 
SB.she  torjk  her  wonted  drive  on  the  Course  or  in  the  open 
8nbnr1:)8  of  Calciitta;  And  now  that  it  was  rejn-esented  that  it 
might  be  expedient  to  omit  the  usual  feu-dc-jo'e  fired  in  the 
Queen’s  honour,  the  suggestion  was  rejected  ;  hut  in  order  that 
there  might  he  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  ammunition  used 
on  the  occasion,  a  guard  of  Sipahis  was  sent  to  bring  some  of 
the  old  unsuspected  cartridges  out  of  the  regimental  stores  at 
llarrackpur.  The  hall  in  the  evening  was  well  attended ;  hut 
some  ahsonted  themselves,  believing  that  the  congregation  under- 
one  roof  of  all  the  leading  members  of  thfe'  English  community 
would  suggest  a  fitting  occasion  for  an  attack  on  Government 
House.*  Thei-e  was  not,  indeed,  a  ruffle  even  upon  the  surface  ; 
although  the  day  was  likely  to  he  one  of  more  than  usual  excite¬ 
ment,  for  it  was  the  great  SI  nhammadau  festival  of  the  Id,  and  it 
was  thought  in  many  places  besides  Calcutta  that  a  Musalman 
rising  might  he  anticipated.  After  this  there  was  some  little 
return  of  confidence.  But  any  accidental  circuinstanoe,  such  as 
the  explosion  of  a  few  festal  fireworks,  was  sufficient  to  throw 
many  into  a  paroxysm  of  alarm  -*• 

All  this  time,  Lord  Canning,  aided  hy  those  immediately 
around  him,  was  doing  all  that  could  he  done  for 
the  successful  attainment  of  the  great  ends  to  which  Tiie  first, 
he  had  addressed  himself  from  the  commencement  ou*D™  n? 
—the  recovery  of  Dehli  and  the  protection  of  the 
Gangetic  provinces.  But  it  was  not  easy  in  the  existing  dearth 
of  troops  to  accomplish  both  of  these  objects  with  the  desired 
despatch  ;  and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  some  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  advisers  of  Lord  Canning  as  to 
the  policy  which,  in  these  straitened  circumstances,  it  was  more 


*  “  Two  young  laclies  refused  to  go  at  the  last  moment,  and  sat  up  with  a 
small  bag  prepared  for  flight,  till  their  father  returned  from  the  ball  and  re¬ 
assured  ^hem.”  ..."  Miss - has  hired  two  sailors  to  sit  up  in  her  house 

of  a  night ;  but  they  got  tipsy,  and  frightened  her  more  than  -imaginary 
enemies.”— JbMr»«Z  of  a  Lady,  MS. 

t  “  A  few  nights  ago  woke  up  at  two  o’clock  by  what  soundc-d  like  guns 
filing.  Many  thought  the  Alipur  gaol  had  been  broken  open.  Many  gentle¬ 
men  armed  themselves,  and  got  carriages  ready  for  the  ladies  to  fly  to  the 
Fort.  Oii  going  iuto  the  verandah  I  was  thankful  to  see  a  great  display  of 
fireworks  going  up,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  noise.  It  was  the  marriage 
pf  one  of  the  Maitur  princes.”— find. 
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expedient  to  adopt.  It  is  believed  that  the  Civil  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  seeing  how  large  a  portion  of  our  avail¬ 
able  military  strength  would  be  locked  up  under  the  walls  of 
Dehli,  and  how,  in  the  meanwhile,  large  breadths  of  country 
would  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  advised  that  the 
attack  on  the  great  city  of  the  Mughul  should  be  delayed  for  a 
while,  in  order  to  employ  the  European  troops  in  Upper  India 
upon  the  general  defence  of  the  country.  Sir  John  Low  was  of 
a  different  opinion ;  and  he  drew  up  a  minute  on  the  subject, 
full  of  sound  arguments  in  favour  of  an  immediate  effort  to 
recover  the  lost  position.  But  the  Governor-General  had  already 
come  to  that  conclusion.  Indeed,  he  had  never  doubted,  for  a 
daj%  that  let  what  might  happen  elsewhere,  it  was  his  first  duty 
to  wrest  the  imperial  city  from  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
He  saw  plainly'  that  the  fall  of  Dehli  had  imparted  a  political, 
a  national  significance  to  a  movement,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  local  outbreak.  It  had, 
indeed,  converted  for  a  while  a  mutiny  into  a  revolution ;  and 
the  Governor- General  felt,  therefore,  that  to  strike  at  Dehli  was 
to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  danger — that  to  deliver  a 
deadly  blow  at  that  point  would  be  to  cause  an  immediate 
collapse  of  the  vital  powers  of  rebellion  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

So  he  at  once  issued  his  orders  for  the  striking  of  that  blow ; 
and  day  after  day  the  telegraph  vdres  carried  to  the  Cum- 
raander-in-Chief  briefly  emphatic  orders  to  make  short  work  of 
Dehli.  Though  the  Lower  Provinces  were  all  but  bare  of 
European  troops,  there  was  some  wealth  of  English  regiments 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  Northern  Hills,  where  the  Head-Quarters 
of  the  Army  were  then  planted  ;  and  Lord  Canning,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  civilian,  which  is  prone  to  over¬ 
look  military  difficulties,  believed  that  those  regiments  might  be 
gathered  up  at  once  and  poured  down  with  resistless  force  upon 
Dehli.  Severed  by  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  point  of 
attack,  he  felt  that  he  himself  could  do  but  little.  But  ho  had 
faith  in  the  Commander-in-Ohief — faith  in  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces — faith  in  the  great 
Commissioner  of  the  Panjab ;  and  in  the  first  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  England,  after  the  outbreak  at  Mirath,  he  said :  “  As 
to  expediting  the  crushing  of  the  Dehli  rebels,  I  work  at  some 
disadvantage  at  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  miles ;  but  the 
forces  are  converging  upon  the  point  as  rapidly  as  the  season 
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will  admit,  and  I  am  confident  that,  with  Colvin’s  aid  and 
example,  every  man  will  he  inspirited  to  do  his  utmost.  I  have 
made  the  Commander-in-Chief  aware  of  the  vast  importance  to 
the  Lower  Provinces  that  an  end  should  he  made  of  the  work 
quickly.  Time  id  everything.  Dehli  once  crushed,  and  a 
I,  terrible  examine  made,  we  shall  have  no  more  difficulties.”  To 
what  extent  the  realized  facts  fulfilled  his  sanguine  antici]5a.- 
tions,  will  presently  he  made  apparent. 

Meanwhile,  the  Governor-General  was  anxiously  turning 
to  good  account  the  first-fruits  of  his  initial  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  collection  of  European  troops,  and 
trying  to  succour  those  defenceless  posts  at  which 
the  enemy  were  most  likely  to  strike.*  The 
difficulties  and  perplexities  which  heset  him  were  great.  He 
had  only  two  European  regiments  in  the  neighhouihood  of  the 
capital — the  o3rd  Foot,  whose  Ilead-Quarteis  were  in  Port 
William,  and  the  84th,  who  had  heen  brought  round  from  Kangmr 
in  March,  and  who  had  since  heen  stationed  at  Chinsurah,  on  the 
,  hanks  of  the  Hugh,  above  Barrackpur.  He  would  fain  have 
;  sent  upwards  a  part  of  the  little  strength  thus  gathered  at  the 
Presidency  ;  hut  those  two  regiw't^ats  were  all  that  belonged  to 
i  him  for  the  defence  of  Lower  Bengal.  There  was  not  another 
English  regiment  nearer  than  Danapur,  four  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Calcutta.  And  there,  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  capital,  were  many  points  which  it  was  of  extreme 
importance  to  defend.  There  was  Fort  W'illiam,  with  its  great 
Arsenal;  there  was  the  Gun-manufactory  at  Kasipur,  a  few 
miles  higher  up  the  river ;  there  was  the  Powder-manufactory 
,  at  Ishapur,  some  twelve  miles  beyond  ;  and  there  was  the  Ar  tri- 
lery  School  of  Instruction  at  Hamdamah,  with  all  its  varied 
appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  stores.  A  little 
way  beyond  Chaurrnghi,  the  fashionable  suburb  of  the  City  of 
Palaces,  lay  the  great  gaol  of  Alipur,  crowded  with  malefactors, 
many  of  the  worst  class ;  and  hard  by  were  the  Goverrrmerrt 
clothing  godowns,  or  stores,  from  which  the  uniforms  and  ac¬ 
coutrements  of  the  army  wore  drawn.  Tlien  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  were  the  Calcutta  Mint  and  the  Treasury  and  the 
Banks,  all  groaning  with  coin — so  that  there  was  nothing  want¬ 
ing  that  could  have  supplied  an  insurgent  army  with  all  the 
munitions  and  equipments  of  war,  and  enabled  them  to  take  the 
field  against  us  with  the  unfailing  cement  of  high  pay  to  keep 
them  together. 
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Wise  after  tlio  event,*  public  writers  liave  said  that  if  Lord 
Canning,  in  the  third  week  of  the  month  of  Ma}% 
Conduct  of  had  accepted  the  first  offer  of  the  European  in- 
coiisideied.  habitants  to  enrol  themselves  into  a  volunteer  corps 
— tliat  if  he  had  disbanded  the*Sipahi  regiments 
at  Barraokpur  and  ordered  the  disbandment  of  tliose  at  Danapur 
-.-events  which  were  subsequently  rendered  necessary— a  large 
portion  of  the  European  force  in  Bengal  might  have  been  set 
free  and  jrushed  up  by  rail  and  road  to  the  points  which  were 
most  beset  with  danger,  and  that  great  disasters  which  subse¬ 
quently  befell  us  might  thus  have  been  averted.t  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  things  which,  in  that  month  May,  would 
have  been  done  differently,  and  might  have  been  done  better,  if 
the  future  had  been  clearly  revealed  to  those  who  had  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  But  we  must  judge  men  according  to  the 
light  of  the  day  which  shone  upon  them,  not  the  light  of  the 
morrow,  which  had  not  yet  broken  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  act.  Illuminated  by  this  morrow’s  light,  we  now  know  that 
it  might  have  been  better  if  the  Barrackpiir  and  Danapur  regi¬ 
ments  had  been  disarmed  in  the  middle  of  May,J  but  the  former 


•  [The  words,  “  Wise  after  the  event,”  are  out  of  place.  It  was  iiisisteil 
upon  at  the  time.  It  was  the  argument  upon  which  the  recommendations 
referred  to  in  the  text  were  based.— G.  B.  M.J 

t  The  two  ablest  of  the  eaily  writeis,  the  author  of  the  “Ked  Pamphlet,” 
and  Mr.  Meade  in  his  “  Sipahi  Bevolt,”  dwell  very  emphatically  on  this 
point.  The  former  says  :  “  Au  enrolment  on  a  large  scale  at  this  time  would 
have  enabled  the  Goveruor-Geneiul  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one 
European  regiment  at  least ;  but  so  bent  was  lie  on  ignoring  the  danger,  that  ho 
not  only  declined  (he  offers  of  the  Trades’  Association,  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
the  Native  converts,  the  Americans,  and  the  French  inhabitants  and  others,  but 
he  declined  them  in  terms  calculated  to  deaden  rather  than  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  loyalty.”  Mr.  Bleade  says;  “  A  thousand  English  volunteer  infantry,  four 
hundred  cavalrj',  and  fifteen  hundred  sailors  were  at  the  disposal  of  the. 
Government  a  week  after  the  revolt  became  known.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  volun¬ 
teers  were  learning  how  to  load  and  fire,  and  the  merchant  seamen  were  being 
instructed  in  the  use  of  artillery,  Government  might  have  placed  from  the 
terminus  (at  Eanfganj)  to  Kauhpur  a  line  of  stations  for  horses  and  bullocks, 
guarded,  if  necessary,  by  posts  of  armed  men.  .  .  .  Had  Government  only 
consented  to  do  just  a  fortnight  beforehand  what  they  were  coerced  to  do  on 
the  14th  of  Juno,  they  might  have  had  on  the  first  day  of  that  month  a  force 
of  two  thousand  Europeans  at  Raiu'ganj,  fully  equipped  with  guns  and  stores.” 
[The  words  of  the  author  of  the  ”  Red  Pamphlet  ”  were  written  at  Uje  very 
time,  on  the  very  spot,  and  represented  the  convictions  of  the  European  com¬ 
munity  of  Calcutta. — G.  B.  M.] 

{  [Yes  :  but  the  author  of  ttie  ”  Red  Pamphlet  ’’  and  the  ablest  of  the  Cab 
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were  then  protesting  their  loyalty,  and  offering  to  fight  againstSi 
the  rebels,  and  the  latter  were  still  believed  in  by  General 
Lloyd,  who  commanded  the  Division.*  The  temper  of  the 
troops,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seemed  at  that  time  to  depend 
upon  the  fate  of  Dphli,  and  more  experienced  Indian  statesmen 
than  Lord  Canning  believed  that  Dehli  would  soon  Ije  crushed. 
And,  whilst  it  was  deemed  e.xpedient  to  keep  the  Bengal  Native 
Army  together  so  long  as  any  hope  survirmd,  it  was  at  that 
time,  in  Bengal,  held  to  he  impossible  to  disarm  all  the  Native 
regiments.  Disarming,  said  Lord  Canning,  is  “  a  very  effective 
measure,  where  practicable,  hut  in  Bengal,  where  we  have, 
spread  over  from  Barrackpiir  to  Kanhpur,  fifteen  Native  regi¬ 
ments  to  one  European,  simply  impossible.  A  very  different 
game  has  to  he  played  here.”f 

Moreover,  in  the  neighbourhood  both  -  of  Calcutta  and  of 
Danapiir,  there  were  other  dangers  than  those  arising  from  the 
armed  Sipahi  regiments.*' JLn  the  latter  there  was  the  excited 
Jluhammadan  population  of  Patna,  of  wbioh  I  shall  speak  here¬ 
after;  and  in  the  former  there  were  the  inan3'  local  perils,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  And  it  was  at  least  doubtful 
whether  an  undisciplined  body  of  sailors  and  civilians,  even 
witlr  a  few  staff  ofRcei’S  t^eep  them  together,  would  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  a  regular  regiment  of  Europeans.  Lord  , 
Canning,  knowing  well  the  constitution  of  the  European  com- 
mnnitj-  of  Calcutta,  did  not  think,  from  tlie  very  nature  of  their 
iuferests  and  their  occupations,  that  thej^  could  form  a  defensive 
body  on  which  any  reliance  could  he  placed.  Where  the. 
treasure  of  men  is  there  will  their  hearts  be  also;  and,  in  raanv 
instances,  if  possible,  their  hands.  It  was  hardly  to  he. expected 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  sudden  alarm — if  the  signal  had  been 
sounded,  and  every  man’s  services  needed  in  a  critical  emer¬ 
gency — many  would  not  have  thought  rather  of  their  wives  and 
children  than  of  the  public  safetj’-,  and  some,  perhaps,  more  of 


rutta  merchants,  judging  from  tlie  light  of  tlie  day,  truly  presaged  the  liglit  of 
tlie  morrow,  whilst  the  Government  failed  to  do  so. — G.  B.  M.] 

*  As  late  as  the  2nd  of  June,  General  Lloyd  wrote  to  Lord  Canning,  say¬ 
ing  :  “  Although  no  one  can  now  feel  full  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  Native 
troops  generally,  yet  I  believe  that  the  regiments  here  will  remain  quiet, 
unless  some  great  temptation  or  excitement  should  assail  them,  in  which  ca.so 
I  fear  they  could  not  be  relied  upon.  The  thing  required  to  keep  tliem  steady 
•ill  a  blow  quickly  struck  at  Dehli.” — MS,  Cmres^pondmce. 

t  Lord  Canning  tn  Jlr.  yprnpn  Smith.  Juno  5,  kSS?. — MS.  .CormiioHdencn. 
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their  own  material  property  than  of  that  of  the  State.*  Doubt¬ 
less  there  were  brave  and  putriotio  spirits  among  them  who 
would  have  gone  gladly  to  the  front ;  but  Lord  Canning,  perhaps, 
did  not  err  in  thinking  that  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
non-military  community  w'ore  too  much  erfejumbered  by  their 
worldly  affairs  to  make  efficient  soldiers,  either  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  ordinary  duties  or  the  confronting  of  imminent 
peril. I  That  they  could  have  formed  a  substitute  for  regular 
soldiers  was  improbable,  though  they  would  have  been  a  ser¬ 
viceable  supplement  to  them. 

If,  then,  the  volunteers  had  been  enrolled  when  the  first  offer 
of  service  was  made  to  Lord  Canning,  he  could  not  have  done 
more  than  he  did  to  send  succours  up  the  country.  Nor  did  it, 
at  the  time,  seem  to  him  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  on 
the  Gangetic  provinces  as  to  demand  that  Bengal  should  be 
stripped,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  of  her  only  reliable  defences. 
It  was  just  during  that  particular  interval  between  the  receipt 
of  intelligence  of  the  Mirath  outbreak  and  the  arrival  of  the 
first  reinforcements  from  beyond  the  seas,  that  the  accounts 
from  the  upper  oountjy  were  least  alarming.  There  was, 
apxrarently,  a  suspension  of  rebellious  activity.  The  telegra¬ 
phic  messages  received  from  the  principal  stations  were  all  of 
an  assuring  character.  On  the  19th  and  20th  the  report  from 
Banaras  was,  “  All  perfectly  quiet,”  “  troops  steady.”  On  the 
19th  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  telegraphed  from  Lakhnao,  “  All  very 
well  in  the  city,  cantonments,  and  country.”  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler, 
at  Kanhpur,  on  the  same  day,  sent  a  kindred  message,  “All 
quiet  here,  the  excitement  somewhat  less.”  From  Allahabad, 
on  the  same  daj%  the  tidings  were,  “  Troops  quiet  and  well  be¬ 
haved;”  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West 


*  It  is  very  vividly  iu  my  recollectiou  that,  on  the  famous  10th  of  April, 
1848,  Vfhen  there  was  a  vague  expectation  that  London  would  be  sacked  by 
tlie  Chartists,  and  immense  numbers  of  special  constables  had  been  sworn  in, 
1  asked  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the  district  in  which  I  lived  how 
many  of  those  sworn  in  would  turn  out  on  the  given  signal  (it  was  to  be  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bell),  and  I  was  told  “  not  ten  per  cent.”  [The  result 
proved  that  the  “  experienced  man  ”  was  wrong. — G.  B.  M.] 

t  [Lord  Canning,  if  he  did  think  in  the  manner  the  author  suggests,  did 
err  most  gilevously.  In  the  end  a  volunteer  regiment  was  formed,  and  its 
members,  encumbered  as  they  might  have  been  by  worldly  affairs,  made  their 
duties  as  volunteer  soldiers  their  first  thought.  In  the  darkest  hours  they 
patrolled  efficiently  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  city. — G.  B.  M.] 
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Provinces  at  Agra  assured  the  Governor-General  that  “  Things 
were  looking  cheerful.”  “  There  may,”  it  was  added,  “  be  some 
delay  in  the  actual  advance  on  Dehli.  It  is  generally  felt,  hoAv- 
ever,  that  it  must  soon  fall,  and  the  flame  has  not  spread.”  The 
following  days'’ brought  intelligence  of  the  same  satisfactory 
complexion,  the  only  evil  tidings  being  those  Avhich  spoke  of 
mutiny  at  Aligarh,  and  that  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
announcement  from  Agra  that  a  str5ng  expedition  had  been 
organised  for  the  recapture  of  the  place. 

There  was  little,  therefore,  that  Lord  Canning  could  do  in  the 
earlier  weeks  of  May  to  succour  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
and  judged  by  the  light  of  the  day  no  pressing  necessity  to 
incur,  for  that  pijrpose,  great  risks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  What  little  he  could  do  with  safety  he  did.  He 
ordered  up  a  detachment  of  the  84th  to  Banaras,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  General  Lloyd,  at  Hanapur,  tliat  he  might,  perhaps, 
send  a  company  or  two' ot  the  10th  to  the  same  point.  These 
first  movements  might  save  a  few  lives,  and  might  give  a  genei  al 
impression  of  action  on  out  part,  the  importance  of  which  was 
great  at  such  a  time.  But  it  was  to  the  reinforcements  coming 
from  beyond  the  seas  that  he  eagerly  looked  for  substantive  aid. 
He  had  written  on  the  19th  to  the  Indian  Minister  in  England, 
saying:  “  Towards  this  object  the  steps  taken  are  as  follows — 
The  Madras  Fusiliers  are  on  their  way,  and  will  be  here  on  the 
21st  or  22nd.  A  regiment  has  been  sent  for  from  Eangun,  and 
will  arrive  in  the  course  of  next  Aveek.  Two  regiments  at  least 
with  some  Artillery  (perhaps  three  regiments)  will  come  round 
from  Bombay  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  Persia.  They  are  all 
on  their  way.  Another  regiment  from  Karachi  is  ordered  up 
the  Indus  to  Firuzpur,  as  a  stand-by,  if  John  LaAvrence  should 
want  help.  An  otficer  goes  to-day  to  Ceylon  to  procure  from 
Sir  Heni'y  Ward  every  soldier  he  can  spare.  I  haA'e  asked  for 
at  least  five  hundred  Europeans,  but  Avill  accept  Malays  in  place 
of  or  besides  them.  The  ofiicer  carries  letters  to  Elgin  and 
Ashburnham,  begging  that  the  regiments  destined  for  China. 

may  be  turned  first  to  India . This  is  all  that  I  can  do  at 

present  to  collect  European  strength,  except  tlie  AvithdraAval  of 
one  more  regiment  from  Pegu,  wlrich  Avhen  a  steamer  is  avail¬ 
able  will  take  place.”  And  nOAv,  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
he  learnt  that  the  Madras  Fusiliers  were  in  the  river.  Sucli 
Avas  his  confidence,  that  Avhen  SAiccoiirs  licgan  to  arrive,  lie  felt, 
however  small  they  might  lie  in  proportion  to  Ids  nccd.s,  that 
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tlie  tide  was  beginning  to  turn  in  his  favour.  After  a  fortnight 
of  enforced  inaction,  there  was  something  invigorating  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  now  beginning  to  hold  palpably  in  his 
hands  the  means  of  rendering  substantial  aid  to  his  defenceless 
countrymen.  And  he  knew,  moreover,  that  th®  moral  effect  of 
the  arrival  of  a  single  European  regiment  would  be  greater  than 
the  material  assistance,  for  it  would  soon  be  noised  abroad  that 
the  English  were  coming  from  beyond  the  seas  to  avenge  their 
slaughtered  bi'ethren,  and  Kumour  would  be  sure  to  magnify' 
the  extent  of  the  arrival.* 

Still,  in  itself  the  gain  was  very  great ;  for  the  vessels  which 
were  working  up  the  Hugh  were  bringing  not 
tbe  Mad™" Only  a  well-scasoned,  well-disciplined  regiment, 
r«siiieis.**  in  fine  fighting  order,  but  a  chief  who  had  within 
him  all  the  elements  of  a  great  soldier.  The 
1st  Madras  European  Eegiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
James  George  Neil.  It  was  one  of  those  few  English  regiments 
which,  enlisted  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  maintained  exclusively  on  the  Indian  establishment,  bore 
on  their  banners  the  memorials  of  a  series  of  victories  from 
the  earliest  days  of  our  conquests  in  India.  It  had  just 
returned  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  when  Neil,  fresh  from  Crimean 
service,!  found  to  his  delight  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  to 
command  the  regiment  with  which  he  had  served  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  adult  life.  He  had  gone  down  to  see  the 
regiment  disembark,  and  he  had  written  in  his  jouraal  that 
they  were  “  a  very  fine  healthy  body  of  men,  fully  equal  to  any 
regiment  he  had  ever  seen.”  This  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  and 


*  I  am  aware  that  .a  contrary  statement  has  been  made.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  tlie  Government  took  pains  rather  to  conceal  than  to  make  known 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  at  Calcutta.  -Especially  by  disguising  the  names 
of  the  vessels  in  which  the  troops  were  coming  up  the  river.  If  the  Aktiien, 
for  e.xample,  were  -coming  up,  she  was  telegraphed,  it  was  said,  as  the  Saralt 
Sands.  Assuming  tlie  facts  to  be  as  stated,  we  may  readily  understand  the 
object  of  the  concealment.  It  might  have  been  sound  policy  not  to  make 
known  the  coming  of  the  troops  until  they  were  lauded  and  fit  for  service.  If 
there  liad  been  any  combination  for  a  rising,  the  moment  seized  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  when  it  was  known  that  our  leinforccments  were  at  the 
Saiidheads.  But  I  am  iissureJ,  on  the  liigliest  authority,  that  the  story  is  not 
true.  [I  can  state,  on  my  own  personal  knowledge,  tliat  the  story  is  true.  I 
made  my  inquiries  on  the  spot,  at  the  time,  and  the  course  pursued  was  not 
only  admitted,  but  justified. — G.  B.  M.] 

t  He  had  been  Secoud-ip-Compiand,  under  Sir  Robofl  Yivian,  of  the  Anglo- 
'J’nrld.sb  C’outingeut.  ^ 
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he  little  then  Itnew  how  soon  he  would  he  called  upon  to  test 
their  efficiency  in  the  field.  Three  or  four  weeks  afterwards, 
news  came  that  Upper  India  was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  tidings 
were  quickly  followed  by  a  summons  for  the  regiment  to  take 
ship  for  Bengal.  Blhen  Neill  rejoiced  exceedingly  to  think  of  the 
lessons  lie  had  learnt  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  experience  he  had 
gained  there ;  and  he  felt,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  fully  equal  to 
any  extent  of  professional  employment' or  responsibility  which 
could  ever  devolve  upon  him.” 

Born  in  the  month  of  May,  1810,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
chief  town  of  Ayrshire,  in  Scotland,  James  Neill  had  entered  the , 
Indian  service  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was,  therefore,  when 
summoned  to  take  active  part  in  the  Sipahi  War,  aman  of  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  a  soldier  of  thirty  fears’  standing.  Of 
a  strong  physical  constitution,  of  active  athletic  habits,  he 
shrunk  from  no  work,  and  b^  was  overcome  by  no  fatigue. 
There  were  few  men  iri'tlic  whole  range  of  the  Indian  Army 
bettor  qualified  by  nature  and  by  training  to  engage  in  the 
stirring  events  of  such  a  campai^  as  was  opening  out  before 
him.  He  was  a  God-fearing  Scotchman,  with  something  in  him 
of  the  old  Covenanter  type.  He  was  gentle  and  tender  as  a 
woman  in  his  domestic  relations,  chivalrous  and  self-denj-ing  in 
all  the  actions  of  his  life,  and  so  careful,  as  a  commander,  of  all 
under  his  charge,  that  he  would  have  yielded  his  tent,  or  given 
up  his  meals  to  any  one  more  needing  them  than  himself.  But 
towards  the  enemies  of  our  nation  and  the  persecutors  of  our 
race  he  was  as  hard  and  as  fiery  as  flint ;  and  he  was  not  one 
to  be  tolerant  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  own  people,  wantingin 
courage  or  capacity,  or  in  any  way  failing  in  their  manliness. 
He  knew,  when  he  embarked  for  Bengal,  that  there  was  stern 
work  before  him ;  and  he  brooded  over  the  future  so  intently, 
that  the  earnestness  and  resolution  within  him  spoke  out  ever 
from  his  countenance,  and  it  was  j^lain  to  those  around  him 
that,  once  in  front  of  the  enemy,  he  would  smite  them  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  and  never  cease  from  his  work  until  he  should 
witness  its  full  completion,  or  be  arrested  by  the  stroke  of 
death. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  Colonel  Neill  w^as  off  Calcutta  with  the 
Ma  23  leading  wing  of  his  regiment,  and  soon  the  whole 
■  corps  h^ad  disembarked.  But  it  was  easier  to  bring 
troojjs  into  j^rt throng  the  great  highway  of  the  ocean,  than  to 
despatch  theffi.  with  the  required  rapidity  into  the  i]itea-ior  of  the 
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country.  Every  possible  provision,  however,  had  been  made 
and  was  still  being  made  to  push  forward  the  reinforcements  by 
river  and  by  road.  Every  available  horse  and  bullock  along  the 
line  had  been  purchased  by  Government ;  every  carriage  and 
rai  t  secured  for  the  conveyance  of  the  troopEtup  the  country.* 
Tne  river  steamers  were  carrying  their  precious  freights  of 
humanity,  but  too  slowly  for  our  needs,  in  that  dry  season,  and 
•the  railway  was  to  be  brought  into  requisition  to  transport 
others  to  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  by  the  latter  route  tliat 
the  bulk  of  Neill’s  regiment,  in  all  nine  hundred  strong,  were 
to  be  despatched  towards  Banaras.f  It  might  have  been  sup* 
posed  that,  at  such  a  time,  every  Christian  man  in  Calcutta 
would  have  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  perfect  and  to  expedite 
the  appointed  work,  eager  to  contribute  by  all  means  within  his 
power  to  the  rescue  of  imperilled  Christendom.  Especially  was 
it  to  be  looked  for  that  all  holding  such  authority  as  might 
enable  them  to  accelerate  the  despatch  of  troops  to  our  threat- 
med,  perhaps  beleagured  posts,  would  strain  every  nerve  to 
accomplish  effectually  this  good  work.  But  on  the  jrlatform  of 
the  Calcutta  terminus,  on  the  river  side,  opposite  to  Haurah,  all 
such  natural  zeal  as  this  seemed  to  be  basely  wanting.  There 
w'as  no  alacrity  in  helping  the  troops  to  start  on  their  holy  duty ; 
and  soon  apathy  and  inaction  grew  into  open  opposition.  When 
the  second  party  of  a  hundred  men  was  to  be  despatched,  stress 
of  weather  delayed  their  arrival,  from  the  flats  in  the  river,  at 
the  platform  or  landing-stage,  near  which  the  train  was  waiting 
for  them,  under  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government.  But  as 
the  Fusiliers  came  alongside  and  were  landing,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  early  night,  without  an  effort  of  help  from  the  railway 
people,  the  station-master  ciied  out  that  they  were  late,  and 


*  “  A  steady  stream  of  rciufoivements  is  now  being  poured  into  Banaras. 
Every  horse  and  bullock  that  can  be  bought  on  the  road  is  engaged,  and  ihc 
dak  establishments  hard  been  increased  to  the  uimost.  The  men  who  go  by 
horse-dak  reach  Banaras  in  five  days  ;  those  by  bullock  in  ten.  The  former 
conveyance  can  take  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  a  day  ;  tiie  latter  a 
lumiired.  Some  are  gone  up  by  steamers.  These  will  be  sixteen  days  on  the 
journey,” — Lord  Canning  to  Sir  H.  Wheder,  May  2G.  ®S. ' 

t  “  I  landesi  and  saw  the  Military  Sew  etai  y  and  the  Depnty-©uartermastor- 
Geiieral,  and  made  all  arrangements  to  start  off  tlie  men  I  had  Brought  up  liy 
sfcameis  to  Banaras.  However,  next  day  tiiere  was  a  change.  Only  a  hundred 
and  thirty  men  went  up  the  country  by  steaniei-,  and  the  rest  I  am  starting  ciff 
by  the  train.” — Private  Letter  of  Col.  Neill.  The  rail  then  only  went  as  far  as 
Banfgaiij. 
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that  the  train  would  not  wait  for  them  a  moment.  Against  this 
Neill  remonstrated,  but  the  official,  growing  more  peremptory  in 
his  tone  and  insolent  in  his  manner,  threatened,  at  once  to  start 
the  train.  Other  functionaries  then  came  forward,  and  addressed 
him  in  the  same,  threatening  strain.  One  said  that  the  Colonel 
might  command  his  regiment,  hut  that  he  did  not  command  the 
Jailway,  and  that  the  train  should  be  despatched  without  him. 
On  this,  Neill  telling  them  that  they  av-ere  traitors  and  rebels,- 
and  that  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that  he  had  not  to  deal  -s^th 
them,  placed  a  guard  over  the  engineer  and  stoker,  and  told 
them  to  stir  at  their  peril.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  parts  of  the 
country  more  distant  from  the  central  authority,  such  traitors  as 
these  would,  perhaps,  have  been  hanged. 

The  train  started,  some  ton  minutes  after  its  appointed  time, 
with  its  precious  burden  of  Fusiliers  ;  and  the  tidings  of  what 
NeUl  had  done  soon  reached  Lord  Canning.  It  was  not  in  the 
brave  heart  of  the  Governor-General  to  refuse  its  meed  of 
admiration  to  sirch  an  act.  Even  official  Cal'cirtta,  though  a 
little  startled  in  its  proprieties,- commended,  after  a  time,  the 
Madras  Colonel,  whilst  at  all  the  stations  above,  when  the 
story  was  known,  people  said  that  the  right  man  was  bn  his 
way  to  help  them,  and  looked  eagerly  for  the  coming  succours. 

And  nevf  r,  in  a  season  of  trouble,  was  there  a  more  timelv 
arrival ;  fo  the  lull  of  which  I  have  spoken  now 
seemed  to'  be  at  an  end.  As  the  month  of  M.ay  EniSmoiS 
burnt  itself  out,  the  tidings  which  came  from  the 
country  above  were  more  distressing  and  more  alarming.  It 
was  plain  that’  the  North-West  Provinces,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  were  fast  blazing  into  rebellion — plain  that  wo  weie 
destined  to  see  worse  things  than  any  we  had  yet  witnessed — 
and  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  nation  must  be  put 
forth  to  grapple  with  tlie  gigantic  danger.  If  tliere  had  been 
an}'-  hope  befowj,  that  the  rebellion  would  die  out,  or  be 
paralysed  by  the  infliction  of  swift  retj’ibution  on  Dcfldi,  it  had 
now  ceased  to.  animate  the  breasts  of  Lord  Canning  and  hi.s 
colleagues.  Thej’’  now  saw  that  it  wms  necessary  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  English  power  in  India,  not  only  that  onr  people 
shonld  Ije  eveiywhere  let  loose  upon  tlie.  enemy,  hut  tint  tin  y 
should  ho  armed  with  exceptional  powers  snitod  to,  and  justified 
by  the  crisis.  A  reign  of  lawles.snes.s  liad  comiiiom.cd  ;  bnt  fn- 
a  while  the  avenging  hand  of  the  English  Govennneiit  bad  lieea 
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restrained  by  the  trammels  of  the  written  law.  It  was  time 
now  to  cease  from  the  unequal  conflict.  The  English  were  few ; 
their  enemies  were  many.  The  many  had  appealed  to  the  law 
of  brute  force;  and  the  few  were  justified  in  accepting  the 
challenge.  The  time  for  the  observance  of  municipal  formalities 
— of  niceties  of  criminal  procedure — of  pre.3ise  balancings  of 
evidence  and  detailed  fulness  of  record — had  clearly  now  passed 
away.  A  terrible  necessity  had  forced  itself  upon  the  rulers  of 
the  land.  In  the  great  death-struggle  which  had  come  upon 
us,  the  written  law  had  been  violated  upon  the  one  side,  and  it 
was  how  to  be  suspended  upon  the  other.  The  savage  had 
arisen  against  us,  and  it  had  become  our  work  to  fight  the 
savage  with  his  owm  weapons.  So  the  law-makers  stood  up  and 
shook  themselves  loose  fi-om  the  trammels  of  the  law.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  the  Legislative  Council  passed  an  Act  which 
swept  away  the  old  time-honoured  seats  of  justice,  wheresoever 
Eebollion  was  disporting  itself,  and  placed  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  officer,  whatsoever  his  rank, 
his  age,  or  his  wisdom.  The  Act,  after  declaring  that  all 
persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  who  should 
rebel  or  wage  w'ar,  or  attemjDt  to  do  so,  against  the  Queen  or 
Government  of  the  East  Indies,  or  instigate  or  abet  such  persons, 
should  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  transportation  or 
imprisonment,  gave  the  Executive  Government  of  any  Pre¬ 
sidency  or  Place  power  to  proclaim  any  district  as  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  and  to  issue  a  Commission  forthwith  for  the  trial  of 
all  persons  charged  with  offences  against  the  State,  or  murder, 
arson,  robbery,  or  other  heinous  crime  against  person  or  pro¬ 
perty — the  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  so  appointed  were 
empowered  to  hold  a  Court  in  any  part  of  the  said  district,  and 
without  the  attendance  or  fatwali  of  a  law  officer,  or  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  assessors,  to  pass  upon  every  person  convicted  before 
the  Court  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  crimes  the  punishment 
of  death,  or  transportation,  or  imprisonment;  “and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  Court,”  it  was  added,  “  shall  be  final  and  con¬ 
clusive,  and  the  said  Court  shall  not  be  subordinate  to  the  Sadr 
.Court.”  *  This  gave  immense  power  to  individual  Englishmen. 
But  it  armed  only  the  civil  authorities ;  so  an  order  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  authorising  the  senior 


*  Tlie  Act  received  the  assent  of  the  Governor-Gener.al,  and  thus  passed 
into  law  on  the  8th  of  June. 
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military  officer,  of  whatsoever  ranh,  at  any  military  station  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  to  appoint  General  Courts-Martial, 
either  European  or  Native,  or  mixed,  of  not  less  than  five 
members,  and  “  to  confirm  and  carry  into  effect,  immediately  or 
otherwise,  any  Sentence  of  such  Court-Martial.” 

With  the  new  month  came  in  further  reinforcements  from 
beyond  the  seas,  and  something  like  confidence 
was  re-established  in  the  Christian  communities  of 
Calcutta-;  for  although  rebellion  was  spreading 
itself  all  over  Upper  India,  the  continual  stream 
of  English  troops  that  was  beginning  to  pour  into  the  capital 
seemed  to  give  security  to  its  inmates.  The  regiments  released 
from  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  now  making  their 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Hugh.  The  G4th  arrived  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  and  soon  afterwards  the  35th  came  in  from 
Moulmein.  And  then  the  kilted  Highlanders  of  the  78th,  also 
from  Persia,  were  seen  ascending  the  ghauts  of  Calcutta,  with 
their  red  beards  and  their  bare  knees — an  unaccustomed  sight  to 
the  natives  of  Bengal,  in  rvhose  eyes  they  appeared  to  be  half 
women  and  half  beasts.  Others  followed,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  expedite  their  despatch  to  the  upper  country.  At 
Eanfganj,  to  .vhich  point  the  railway  ran  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ca’cutta,  an  experienced  officer  was  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to'  send  on  detachments  by  horse-dak  and  bullock-dak 
to  Banaras;  but  the  resources  of  the  State  were  miserably 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  crisis,  and  prompt  move¬ 
ment  by  land,  therefore,  on  a  large  scale  was  wholly  impossible. 
The  journey  to  Banaias  could  be  accomplished  in  five  days;  but 
it  was  officially  reported  to  Lord  Canning  that  only  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  men  a  day  could  thus  be  forwarded  by 
horsed  carriages.  Bj’  the  4th  of  June,  it  was  computed  that, 
by  those  means  of  conveyance,  ninety  jnen  with  their  officers 
would  have  reached  Banaras ;  by  the  ciglith,  eighty-eight 
more;  and  by  the  12th,  another  batch  of  eight-eight.  Tim 
bullock  carriages,  which  afforded  slower  means  of  progression, 
but  which  could  carry  larger  numbers,  might,  it  rvas  calculated, 
convejf  the  troops  onward  at  the  rate  of  a  huiidrod  jnon  a  day.* 
Bo,  on  the  10th  of  June,  Lord  Canning  was  able  to  write  to 
Mr.  Colvin,  saying  :  “  The  Europeans  are  still  sent  up  steadily 

*  Mr.  Cecil  Bsailon  to  Lord  Canning,  May  2G.—MS.  Conr.uHnidrncr. 
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at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  a  day,  and  hence¬ 
forward  they  will  not  he  stopped  either  at  Banaras  or  Alla¬ 
habad,  but  be  passed  on  to  Kanhpiir.  My  object  is  to  place  at 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler’s  disposal  a  force  with  whi.ch  he  can  leave 
his  intrenchinents  at  Kanhpur,  and  show  himse'if  at  Lakhnao  or 
elsewhere.  He  will  best  know  where  when  the  lime  arrives. 
To  this  end,  I  call  upon  you  to  give  your  aid  by  farthering  by 
every  means  in  your  power  the  despatch  southwards  of  a  portion 
of  the  European  force  which  has  inarched  upon  Dehli.”  It  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  the  Government  that  Dehli  was  not  to  be 
“  made  short  work  of  ”  by  the  force  that  had  come  down  from 
the  North  to  attack  it.  And  there  were  many  others  of  largo 
experience  all  over  the  country  who  believed  that  there  was  no 
power  of  resistance  in  the  place  to  withstand  the  first  assaults 
even  of  such  an  English  army  as  Anson  was  gathering  up  and 
equipping  for  service.  What  that  force  was,  and  what  its  efforts, 
I  have  now  to  relate. 
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CHAPTEE  v:“ 

Li.ST  DAYS  OF  GENERAL  ANSON. 

Eisquieted  Toy  reports  of  tlie  uneasy  nervous  state  of  tlie  regi¬ 
ments  at  Head-Quarters,  but  little  apprehending 
the  approach  of  any  gigantic  danger,  General 
Anson  was  recreating  himself  on  the  heights  of  Quinera' 
Simlah,  when,  on  the  12th  of  May,  young  Barnard 
rode  in  from  Ambalah  bearing  a  letter  from  his  father.  It 
informed  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  a  strange  incoherent 
telegraphic  message  had  been  received  at  the  latter  place  from 
Dehli.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  Mirath  Sipahis  had  revolted. 
An  hour  afterwards,  another  message  was  brought  to  Anson, 
confirming  the  first  tidings  of  revolt.  Confused  though  it  was, 
it  indicated  still  more  clearly  than  its  predecessor,  that  the 
Native  Ca-'alry  prisoners  at  Mirath  had  escaped  from  gaol,  that 
the  Sipahis  thence  had  joined  the  Dehli  mntineers,  and  that 
tliere  had  been  at  both  places  a  massacre  of  Europeans.* 

When  this  intelligence  reached  the  Commander- in-Ohief, 
he  did  not  at  once  take  in  its  full  significance;  nor,  indeed, 
did  men  of  far  greater  Indian  experience — the  Head-Qnarters 
Staff,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded — perceive  the  dire  purport 


♦  The  first  telegram,  as  given  in  a  letter  from  Anson  to  Lord  Canning, 
ran  thus:  “We  must  leave  office.  All  the  bungalows  are  on  fire — burning' 
down  by  the  Sipahis  of  Mirath.  They  came  in  this  morning.  We  are  off. 
Mr,  0.  Todd  is  dead,  I  think.  He  wont  out  this  morning,  and  has  not  yet 
returned.  We  learnt  that  nine  Europeans  are  killed.”  This  was  received 
at  three  p.m.  The  second  message,  received  at  lour,  said :  “  Cantonments  in 
a  state  of  siege.  Mutineers  from  Mirath— 3rd  Light  Cavalry— numbers  luff- 
known— said  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Cut  off  communication  wilh 
Itlirath.  Taken  possession  of  the  Bridge  of  Boats.  54th  Native  Infantry 
Sent  against  them,  but  would  not  act.  Several  officers  killed  and  wouuded. 
City  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement.  Troops  sent  down,  but  notliing 
known  yet.  Information  will  bo  forwarded.” 
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of  if.  But  he  cliscernetl  at  once  that  something  must  be 

done.  He  saw  that  the  city  of  Dehli  and  the  lives  of  all 
the  Europeans  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  and 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  send  down  all  the  white 
troops  that  could  be  despatched  from  the  Prills,  to  succour 
our  imperilled  people;  if  the  flames  of  rebellion  should  spread. 
So  he  sent  an  Aide-de-csimp  to  Kasaoli,  on  that  day,  with 
orders  for  the  75th  Foot  to  march  to  Ambalah ;  *  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Company’s  European  regiments  at  Dagshai 
and  Sabathu  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment’s  notice.  But  he  did  not  put  himself  in 
motion.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Canning,  sa3’ing  that  he  anxiously 
awaited  further  reports,  and  that  if  they  were  not  favourable 
he  should  “  at  once  proceed  down  to  Ambalah.”  He  had 
scarcely  despatched  this  letter,  when  a  third  telegraphic 
message  was  received,  from  which  he  learnt  more  distinctly 
what  had  happened  at  Mi'rath  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  Next 
morning,  he  wrote  again  to  Lord  Canning,  still  saying  that  his 
Mu  13  movements  would  depend  upon  the  infor- 

■  mation  he  received.  But  he  was  beginning  to 
discern  more  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  he 
ordered  the  two  Fusilier  regiments  to  move  down  to  Ambalah,'f' 
and  the  Sirmiir  battalion  J  to  proceed  from  Debra  to  Mi'rath. 
From  the  first  he  appears  to  have  perceived  clearly  that  the 
most  pressing  danger  which  threatened  us  was  the  loss  of  our 
Magazines.  He  felt  that  the  great  Magazine  at  Dehli,  with  its 
rich  supplies  of  arms  and  ordnance  stores,  and  implements  of 
all  kinds,  must  already  be  in  possession  of  the  mutineers,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  to  secure  our  other  great 
military  store-houses,  b^'  sending  European  troops  for  their 
defence.  “  I  have  sent  express,”  ho  wrote  to  Lord  Canning 
on  the  13th,  “  to  desire  that  the  Fort  at  Firuzpur  may  be 
secured  by  the  61st  Foot,  and  the  Fort  at  Govindgarh  by  the 
81st.  Two  companies  of  the  8th  from  Jalandhar  to  Philur.” 
'The  importance  of  securing  the  latter  place  eould  scarcely, 


*  Captaia  Barnnrd  had,  on  his  way  to  Simlah,  warned  the  75th  to  be 
ri  ndy  to  march  on  the  arrival  of  orders  from  Head-Quarters. 

t  Major  G.  O.  Jacob,  of  the  1st  European  Regiment,  wbo  happened  to  be  at 
Simlah,  rode  down  to  Dagshai  during  the  night,  and  warned  the  regiment 
early  in  the  morning. 

1  A  corps  of  brave  and  faithful  Gurkahs,  whose  good  services  will  be 
hereafter  detailed. 
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indeed,  be  over-estimated.*'  How  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
ritics  of  the  Paiijah  will  hereafter  he  told.  In  this  j^lace 
.  it  need  only  ho  recorded  that  thence  was  it  that  the  siege-train 
was  to  he  drawn  which  was  to  open  the  way  for  our  re-entrance 
into  Dehli,  or  to  ;^erforin  any  other  service  that  circumstances 
might  demand  from  it  in  the  operations  to  he  now  undertahen. 
An  Artillery  officer  was  despatched  thither  with  all  speed  to 
Vnake  the  noces.sary  arrangements; f  and* the  Gurkah  Regiment, 
known  as  the  Hasiri  Battalion,  and  then  believed  to  he  loyal  to 
the  core,  wa.s  ordered  down  from  Jatogh,  near  Simlah,  to  form, 
■Nvith  a  detachment  of  the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry,  an  escort  for 
the  train  from  Philur  to  Amhalah.  This  was  not  more  than 
any  soldier  of  a  few  years’  experience  would  have  done;  hut  as 
it  was  an  important,  though  an  obvious  movement,  and  tended 
much  to  our  subsequent  success,  it  should  he  held  in  remem¬ 
brance  by  all  who  say  that  in  this  conjuncture  Anson  did  less.| 
Before  the  clay  wa.s  spent,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  made 
up  Ins  mind  that  ho  must  quit  Simlah.  “  I  am 
just  off  for  Amhalah,”  he  wrote  to  Lord  Canning,  First  movc- 
at  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  .  .  .  ™«'ts  of 

“This,  is  a  most  disastrous  business,”  he  added,  Amsoh. 

“  and  it  is  not  possible  to  see  what  will  he  the  result.  They 
say  the  King,  jf  Dehli  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  doubt  it;  but 
I  have  no  d  mht  that  ho  has  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  is  assisting  the  insurgents.  .  .  .  If  the  mutineers, 
having  possession  of  the  city,  make  their  stand  behind  the 
walls,  we  shall  want  a  good  force  and  artillery.  This  must  he 
collected  at  Karnal,  as  it  would  not  he  wise,  I  think,  to  divide 


*  Jlr.  Cave-Browne  says:  “A  report  did  float  about  the  Panjab,  the  truth 
of  which  we  have  never  heard  denied,  that  one  member  of  tlie  Staff  suggested 
that  all  European  troops  should  concentrate  on  Philur,  and,  taking  looat  down 
the  Satlnj,  make  for  England  as  fast  as  possible;  another,  however — one  who, 
alas!  fell  among  llio  earliest  victima  of  the  rebellion — suggested  that  the 
PJiilur  Fori,  with  its  large  magazine,  might  be  made  available  for  a  very 
different  purpose.  Hence  the  idea  of  a  siege-train.”  This  last  was  Colonel 
Chester,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

t  Captain  Wortliiugton,  who  was  on  sick-leave  at  Simlah  at  the  time, 
j  The  author  of  the  “History  of  tlic  Siege  of  Delili,”  says  :  “On  t)ie  16th 
Sir  John  Lawrence  telegraphed  to  Jalandhar  to  secure  the  Fort  of  Phiiiir. 
Two  marches  to  the  south,  and  commanding  tlie  bridge  over  the  Satlaj,  it 
contained  the  only  magazine  that  could  now  furnish  ns  with  a  siege-train,” 
&c.,  &c.  But  it  is  clear  tliat  General  Anson  had  sent  instructions  to  tliis 
fli'oct  three  days  before. 
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the  force  we  shall  have  and  send  part  from  Lli'rath  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Bnt  1  hope  to  hear  something  which 
^vill  enable  mo  to  decide  what  is  be.st  to  bo  done  when  I  get  to 
Anibalah.” 

He  reached  that  place  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  many 
Ma  15  sinister  reports  met  him  there.  It  was  plain  that 
'  the  Native  regiments  in  the  Panjah  were  in  a 
state  of  open  or  suppressed  mutiny,  and,  therefore,  that  he 
could  not  expect  immediate  assistance  from  that  province. 
“Wo  are  terribly  short  of  artillery  ammunition,”  he  wrote. 
“  The  two  companies  of  Reserve  Artillery  I  asked  for  from 
Labor  and  Lodiana  cannot,  of  course,  now  be  given,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  using  the  siege-train.  All  the  European 
troops  within  reach  will  be  here  on  the  17th.  If  we  move  upon 
Dehli,  I  think  it  must  be  from  Karnal.  Tt  is  extraordinary 
how  little  we  know  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
country — nothing  whatever  from  Agra,  Kanhpur,  Oudh,  &c.” 
On  the  following  day,  he  wrote  again  to  Lord  Canning,  saying  : 
“  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  organise  the  Force  here,  ready 
fur  a  move ;  but  tents  and  carriages  are  not  ready,  and  they 
are  indispensable.  AVe  are  also  deficient  in  ammunition,  which 
we  are  expecting  from  Philiir.  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  a  state  to 
move  shortly,  if  required.  But  we  have  no  heavy  guns  for 
Dehli,  if  we  ar  e  to  attack  the  mutineers  there.  We  must  not 
fritter'  away  or  sacrifice  the  Europeans  we  have,  unless  for 
some  great  necessity.” 

Many  troubles  and  jrerplexities  then  beset  him.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  Native  regiments  at  Am- 
i  iic  Ani-  balah  were  in  a  state  of  smouldering  mutiny,  kept 
only  from  bursting  into  a  blaze  by  the  contiguity 
of  European  troops.^'  The  incendiary  work, 
which,  in  the  preceding  month,  had  so  mystified  the  Com- 
rnauder-in-Chief  and  the  G-eneral  of  Division,  had  by  this 
time  explained  itself.  It  was  clear  that  the  Sipahis  w^ere  ripe 
for  revolt.  With  the  strong  European  force  now  gathered 
at  Ambalah,  Anson  might  have  reduced  them  to  impotence  in 
an  hour.  To  tiro  vigorous  understanding  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
nothing  was  clearer  than  that  the  true  policy,  in  that  con¬ 
juncture,  Mus  to  disarm  the  Native  regiments  at  Ambalah 
before  advancing  npon  Dehli ;  and  he  impressed  this  necessity 

*  Ante,  book  iii.,  chapter  v. 
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upon  Anson  by  telegrapH  and  by  post  from  Rawalpindi,  but  the 
Commander-in-Chief  refused  to  sanction  the  measure.*  It 
seemed  to  be  an  easy  escape  out  of  some  difficulties  which  beset 
his  position  at  Ambalah.  He  had  the  wolf  by  the  ears.  Ho 
could  not  with  SiSfety  carry  the  regiments  with  him,  and  ho 
could  not  leave  them  behind.  But  he  was  met  with  remon¬ 
strances  from  officers  on  the  spot,  who  protested  that  some 
pledges  had  been  given  to  the  Sipahis  which  could  not  honour¬ 
ably  be  broken,  though  in  truth  the  Sipahis  themselves  had 
practically  violated  the  compact,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
breach  of  faith  in  turning  their  treachery  against  themselves. 
It  was,  however,  resolved  to  appieal  only  to  their  good  feelings, 
and  so  they  were  left  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  use  them 
on  a  future  day  foully  against  us  in  return  for  our  for- 
bearance.f 

Another  source  of  anxiety  was  this.  Before  the  week  had 
glassed,  news  came  to  Ambalah  that  the  Gurkahs 
of  the  Hasiri  Battalion,  from  no  sympath}'  with  Mutiuy  of  iiic 
the  regular  army,  birt  from  some  personal  causes  BS'ion. 
of  disaffection,  had  broken  into  revolt  just  when 
their  services  were  wanted,  had  refused  to  march  to  Philur,  had 


*  Sec  Paiijdb  ’.report  of  May  2.5,  1S.58:  “The  Chief  Commissioner  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  drat  step  was  to  disarm  these  regiments  wliom  it  was  erjualiy 
<langeroii3  either  to  leave  at  Ambalah  or  to  take  to  DeliJi.  Tliis  course  Ibe 
Chief  Commissioner  lost  no  time  in  urging,  but  wlicn  ilie  Oommandcr-iii- 
Ciiief  took  the  matter  in  hand,  the  local  military  authorities  pointed  out  that 
they  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  disarm  tlie  Sipahis.  It  was  in  vain  ui-gnl 
])cr  contra  that  the  compact  iiad  been  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  broken  by 
die  Sipahis  themselves.  There  was  not,  indeed,  the  slmdow  of  a  reasonable 
hope  that  the, so  men  would  prove  faithful.” 

■f  It  should  not  be  omitted  altogether  from  tlio  narr.ative  fhat  on  ihc  llllli 
the  Commander-in-Cliief  issued  anotlicr  address  to  tlse  Native  Army,  in  the 
shape  of  a  General  Order,  in  which,  after  adverting  to  the  general  uneasiness 
of  die  Sipahis  and  to  his  former  cil’orts  to  allay  it,  he  said  :  “  His  Excellency 
has  determined  that  the  new  riilo  cartridge,  and  every  new  carl, ridge,  shall 
he  discontinued,  and  that  in  future  balled  ammunition  shall  Ixi  made  up  by 
each  regiment  for  its  own  u.se  by  a  proper  ost.aI)lis]imenl  onterlained  for  diis 
purpo.se.  The  Cnmmandcr-in-Chief  solemnly  a,s.sures  die  Army  diat  no 
jidorferonco  witli  tlieir  caste.s  or  religioms  was  ever  contempintnd,  and  as 
solemnly  he  picdgc.s  his  word  and  honour  that  none  alia)]  ever  ho  cxcre.i.scd. 
Ho  aniiounccs  this  to  the  Native  Army  in  the  full  confidence  dud;  .all  will 
now  perform  their  duty  free  from  anxiety  and  care,  and  lie  jiveparcd  (o  shinil 
and  Bhed  the  la.st  drop  of  their  blood,  as  they  liuvo  formerly  done,  by  da: 
side  of  thn  British  Iroops,  and  in  defetiee  of  the  coiud.ry.”  Such  words  in 
season  might  he  good,  hut  the  seaHon  hud  long  since  pa.^sed. 
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j)lii]idered  llie  CommaTidor-in-Chiefs  baggage,  and  threatened 
to  attack  Siinlah.  Then  there  came  a  great  cry  of 
terror  from  the  pleasant  places  which  Anson  had 
just  quitted,  and  in  which,  only  a  few  days  before, 
the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness  had  been  resodant  in  a  hundred 
happy  homes.  It  was  the  season  when  our  English  ladies, 
some  with  their  husbands,  some  without  them,  were  escaping 
from  the  hot  winds  of  the  Northern  Provinces  and  disporting 
themselves,  in  all  the  flush  of  renovated  health  and  strength 
and  new-born  elasticity,  under  the  cheering  influence  of  the 
mountain  breezes  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  It  might 
well  have  been  regarded,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  happy 
circumstance  that  so  many  of  our  countrywomen  were  away 
from  the  military  cantonments,  in  which  mutiny  and  murder 
had  so  hideously  displayed  themselves  ;  but  when  it  was  known 
that  these  joyous  playgrounds  were  being  stripped  of  their 
defences,  and  that  if  danger  were  to  threaten  the  homes  of  our 
people  there  would  be  nothing  but  God’s  mercy  to  protect 
them,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm  arose,  which  needed 
but  little  to  aggravate  it  into  a  great  panic.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  tidings  came  that  the  Nasiri  Battalion,  at  a  distance  of 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  Simlah,  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
there  was  general  consternation.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 
officers  and  their  families  at  Jatogh  had  been  murdered,  and 
that  the  Gurkahs  were  marching  on  Simlah  intent  on  slaughter 
and  spoliation.  Then,  for  the  greater  part  of  two  long  days, 
many  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  agony  of  terror  swept 
our  English  families  out  of  their  holiday-homes,  as  with  the 
besom  of  coming  destruction ;  and  in  wild  confusion  men, 
women,  and  children  streamed  down  towards  the  plains,  or 
huddled  together  at  the  point  esteemed  to  be  best  capable 
of  defence.*  Never,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  have  the 
consummate  gallantry  of  Englishmen  and  the  heroic  endurance 
of  Englishwomen  been  more  nobly — more  beautifully — mani¬ 
fested  than  in  the  great  conflict  for  supremacy  of  which  I  am 
writing.  But  the  incidents  of  those  two  days  on  the  Hills  are 
not  to  be  regarded  with  national  pride.  The  strong  instinct 


*  This  was  the  Bank.  See  Cave-Browne’s  “  Panjab  and  Dehli  iinl857,” 
which  contains  an  animated  account  of  the  two  days’  panic  on  the  Hills. 
The  writer  says  that  at  the  Bank  were  congregated  some  four  hundred  of  our 
Christian  people,  “  of  whom  above  a  hundred  were  able-bodied  men.” 
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of  self-preservation  M'as  dominant  over  all.  Men  forgot  their 
manhood  in  what  seemed  to  he  a  struggle  for  life  ;*  and  it  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  delicate  ladies  with  little  children 
clinging  to  them,  should  have  abandoned  themselves  uncon- 
trolledly  to  their  fnars. 

But  the  panic  was  a  groundless  panic.  TheNasiri  Battalion, 
though  grossly  insubordinate,  was  not  intent  on  the  murder  of 
our  people.  The  Gurkahs  had  grievanoes,  real  or  supposed,  to 
be  redressed,  and  when  certain  concessions  had  been  made  to 
them,  they  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  afterwards  became 
good  soldiers.j  And  not  without  some  feeling  of  shame  our 
people  went  back  to  their  deserted  homes  and  found  everything 
just  as  it  had  been  left.  Those,  whose  excited  imaginations 
had  seen  blazing  houses  and  household  wrecks,  re-entered  their 
dwelling-places  to  see  with  their  fleshlj^  eyes  the  unfinished 
letter  on  the  desk  and  the  embroidery  on  the  work-table  un¬ 
disturbed  by  marauding  hands.  Even  the  trinkets  of  the  ladies 
were  as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of  the  safest  custody.  But. 
confidence,  which  is  over  *■  a  plant  of  slow  growth,”  is  slowest 
when  once  trampled  or  cut  down  ;  and  it  was  long  before  our 
English  families  at  the  hill-stations  recovered  the  serenity  they 
had  lost.  Ever,-’  officer  fit  for  service  was  called  to  join,  his 
regiment,  and  ■‘he  European  soldiery  were  too  much  needed  in 
the  field  to  allow  any  force  to  be  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
tender  congregation  of  women  and  children  on  the  slopes  of  the 
great  hills.J 

The  Commander- in-Chief  had,  indeed,  other  things  to  consider 
than  these  social  alarms.  The  defection  of  the 
Easiri  Battalion  was  a  source  of  perplexity  u2')on 
other  grounds,  as  it  was  hard  to  say  how  the  Tiain!°°' 
siege-train  could  be  escorted  safely  to  Ambalah. 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance,  at  this  time,  that  the  European 


*  Mr.  Cave-Browiie  deaenbes  “Indies  toiling:  idoiip;  on  foot,  vainly  trying 
to  persuade,  entreat,  threaten  the  bearers  to  Imrry  on  willi  their  jnhpdm,  nii 
wliioh  -were  their  helpless  children,  while  men  were  onthiddiiig  cacli  other, 
■and  outbidding  ladias,  to  secure  bearers  for  (heir  baggage.” 

f  It  is  said  tliat  one  of  their  principal  can.sus  of  eoniplnint  was  (he  fact 
that  they  had  been  ordered  to  march  down  to  thcjihiins,  and  tha(,  no  arnuigc- 
luents  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of  tlieir  families  in  their  ahsciu-ii. 
'J'hcy  were  also  in  arrears  of  pay. 

X  "STr.  Cave-Brown  rehvte.s  th’nt  as  (he  Commamh^r-in-Chief  was  riding  ont 
of  Sirnlah,  Mr.  Mayne,  tlie  Chaplain,  inromied  him  that  the  station  was  in 
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troops  sliould  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  blazing 
heats  of  the  summer  sun.  It  was  the  sultriest  season  of  the 
year,  and  cholera  was  already  threatening  our  camp.  The 
regiment  of  hardy  Gurkahs,  of  whose  loyalty  there  had  been  no 
previous  doubt,  were  just  the  men  for  the  wock ;  and  now  their 
services  were  lost  to  us  for  awhile.  There  was  nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  left  but  a  resort  to  Hiudustani  troops  of  doubtful  fidelity, 
or  to  a  contingent  force  supplied  by  a  friendly  Native  chief. 
Meanvdiile  there  was  great  activity  in  the  Magazine  of  Philui'. 
Day  and  night  our  troojrs,  under  Lieutenant  Griffith,  Ckimmissary 
of  Ordnance,  toiled  on  incessantly  to  prepare  the  siege-train 
and  to  supply  ammunition  of  all  kinds  for  the  advancing  army. 
A  day,  even  an  hour,  lost,  might  have  been  fatal ;  for  the 
Satlaj  was  rising,  and  the  bridge  of  boats,  by  which  the  train 
was  to  cross  the  river,  might  have  been  swept  away  before  our 
preparations  were  complete. 

But  there  were  worse  perplexities  even  than  these.  The 
elaborate  organisation  of  the  army  which  Anson 
commanded  was  found  to  be  a  burden  and  an 
encumbrance.  The  Chiefs  of  all  the  StaffiDepart- 
ments  of  the  Army  were  at  his  elbow.  They  were  necessarily 
men  of  large  experience,  selected  for  their  approved  ability  and 
extensive  knowledge ;  and  it  was  right  that  he  should  consult 
them.  But  Departments  arc  ever  slow  to  move — ever  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  which  presses  upon 
them  with  the  destructive  force  of  paralysis.  These  Indian 
Military  Departments  were  the  best  possible  Departments  in 
time  of  peace.  They  had  immense  masses  of  correspondence 
written  up  and  endorsed  with  the  most  praiseworthy  punctuality 
and  precision.  Thej*  were  always  prepared  with  a  precedent ; 
always  ready  to  check  an  irregularity,  and  to  chastise  an  over- 
zealous  public  servant  not  moving  in  the  strictest  grooves  of 
Koutine.  It  was,  indeed,  their  especial  function  to  suppress 
what  they"  regarded  as  the  superfluous  activities  of  individual 
men  ;  and  individual  men  never  did  great  things  until  they 
got  fairly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Departments.  They  were 
nominally  War  Departments.  There  would  have  been  no  need 


great  danger  from  the  number  of  “  budmashes  ”  in  the  Bazaars,  and  asked 
that  some  Europeans  might  be  sent  up  for  its  protection.  The  General  said 
that  he  could  not  spare  any.  “What,  then,  are  the  ladies  to  do?”  asked 
the  Chaplain,  “  The  best  they  can,”  was  the  answer. 
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of  such  Departments  if  war  had  been  abolished  from  off  the  face 
of  ihe  land.  But  it  was  the  speciality  of  these  War  Departments 
that  they  were  never  prepared  for  war.  Surrounded  as  we 
were,  within  and  without,  with  hostile  popul.ations,  and  living 
in  a  chronic  stat o  of  danger  from  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  we 
yet  were  fully  prepared  for  almost  anything  in  the  world  but 
lighting.  Without  long  delay  we  could  place  ourselves  in 
neither  a  defensive  nor  an  offensive  attitude.  We  could  “stand 
fast  ”  as  well  as  any  nation  in  the  world,  but  there  was  never 
any  facility  of  moving.  As  soon  as  ever  there  came  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  action,  it  urns  found  that  ,  action  was  impossible.  The 
Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  Commissary- 
General,  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  each  had 
bis  own  special  reason  to  give  why  the  “  thing  ”  was  “  im- 
.  possible.”  No  ammunition — no  carriages — no  liospital  stores — 
no  doolies  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Each  head  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment,  indeed,  had  his  own  particular  protest  to  fling  in  the  face 
of  the  Comraauder-in-Ghief.  Nimqucm  paralus  was  his  motto. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Departments.  It  was  the  rule  of  the 
Service.  No  one  was  at  all  ashamed  of  it.  It  had  come  down 
by  official  inheritance  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Departmer'o  merely  walked  in  the  pleasant  paths  which, 
years  before,  r's  a  Deputy  Assistant,  be  bad  trodden  under  some 
defunct  Chief  of  pious  memory.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  system. 
Every  now  and  then  some  seer  like  Henry  Lawrence  rose  u]i 
to  protest  against  it.  And  when,  in  tlie  plain,  language  of 
common  sense,  the  truth  was  laid  bare  to  the  public,  so)ue  cried, 
“  How  true !”  but  the  rnanj^  smiled  incredulously,  and  dejiounced 
the  writer  as  an  alarmist.  And  so  General  Ansoji,  having 
found  things  in  tliat  normal  state  of  uupreparcdne.ss  in  whicli 
his  predecessors  had  deliglited,  had  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
nothing  doubting,  until  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
dire  necessity,  he  found  that  everything  was  in  its  wrong  jdacc. 
'J'he  storm-signals  were  up,  hut  the  life-boat  was  in  the  cinirc.li- 
steeple,  and  no  one  could  find  the  keys  of  tlic  cliurch.* 


*  On  llic  18tli  of  May  Gomaa!  Dariiard  wrote  from  Amtial!i)i,  puyiiip; : 
“  And  now  tliaf,  they  [the  European  re.uinH.'nE]  are  oollocted,  witlimit  teiil.^ 
without  nmmiinitioD,  the  men  have  iinl,  twenty  rourid.s  apiece,  '.fwo  l,roops 
of  Hnrso  Artillery,  twelve  gim.s-,  hut  no  reserve  nmmuuiliou,  and  Hair 
wa^f^oiis  at  Ijfxliauii — Revcii  day.s’  oil'!  Commissariat  without  snilicieiil 
tmu.'-port  at  hand,  Tliis  is  the  hoasled  Indian  Army,  and  lids  is  the  Icircc 
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It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Anson  felt  it  would  not  be 
prudent,  with  the  means  then  at  his  disposal,  to  risk  “  an 
enterprise  on  Dehli.”  “  It  becomes  now  a  matter  for  your 
consideration,”  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  LaivTcnce  on  the  17th, 
“  whether  it  would  be  jjrudent  to  risk  the  small  European  force 
we  have  here  in  an  enterprise  on  Dehli.  I  think  not.  It  is 
wholly,  in  my  opinion,  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  d'he  walls 
could,  of  course,  be  battered  down  wdth  heavy  guns.  The 
entrance  might  be  opened,  and  little  resistance  offered.  But 
so  few  men  in  a  great  city,  with  such  narrow  ^treets,  and  an 
immense  armed  population,  who  know  every  turn  and  corner 
of  them,  would,  it  appears  to  me,  be  in  a  very  dangerous 
position,  and  if  six  or  seven  hundred  were  disabled,  what 
w'ould  remain?  Could  we.  hold  it  with  the  whole  countiy 
around  against  us  ?  Cor^  we  either  stay  in  or  out  of  it  ? 
My  own  view  of  the  state  of  things  now  is,  that  by  carefully 
collecting  our  resources,  having  got  rid  of  the  bad  materials 
which  we  cannot  trust,  and  having  supplied  their  places  with 
others  of  a  better  sort,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  we 
could  proceed  without  a  chance  of  failure,  in  whatever  direction 
we  might  please.  Your  telegraphic  message  informing  me  of 
the  measures  which  you  have  taken  to  raise  fresh  troops  confirms 
me  in  this  opinion.  I  must  add,  also,  that  this  is  now  the 
opinion  of  all  here  wdrom  I  have  consulted  upon  it— the  Major- 
General  and  Brigadier,  the  Adjutant-General,  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  Commissary-General.  The  latter  has,  however, 
offered  a  positive  impediment  to  it,  in  the  impossibility  of 
providing  what  would  be  necessary  for  such  an  advance  under 
fjom  sixteen  to  twenty  days.  I  thought  it  could  have  been 
done  in  less ;  but  that  was  before  I  had  seen  Colonel  Thomson. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  little  more  than  forty-eight  hours  since  I 
came  here,  and  every  turn  produces  something  which  may 
alter  a  previous  opinion.”  * 


with  whioli  the  civilians  would  Ijave  us  go  to  Dehli.” — Coniporo  rIso  letter 
quihcd  in  tlic  text,  page  123. 

*  The  views  of  General  Anson  at  this  time  are  thus  stated  in  an  unpub- 
lished  memoir  by  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  from  which  other  quotations  will  lie 
made :  “  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  course  which  recommended  itself 
most  to  his  mind  w-as  one  strongly  opjxised  to  tile  popular  instinct  at  the 
moment.  Recognising,  as  all  conversant  with  military  affairs  could  not  fail 
to  do,  tliat  strategically  considered  the  position  of  a  weak  force  at  Dehli  must 
he,  if  not  utterly  false,  yet  of  e.xtreme  danger,  he  is  believed  to  have  advocated 
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But  theBO  doubts  were  but  of  brief  duration.  Let  Adjutants- 
General,  and  Quartermasters-Gcnora],  and  Coin- 
missaries-General  suggest  wbat  difficulties  they  Concsponiionc 
might,  there  were  other  powers,  to  North  and  coming.'' 
South,  in  whose  light  all  delay,  in  such  a  ciisis, 
was  an  offence  and  an  abomination.  Ijord  Canning,  from 
Calcutta,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  from  the  Panjab,  flashed 
to  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  emphatic  messages,  urging 
Anson  to  move  on  Dehli,  with  such  force  as  he  could  gather” 
and  followed  up  their  eager  telegrams  with  letters  scarcely  les.s 
eager.  The  Goveruor-General,  to  whom  Anson  had  not  com¬ 
municated  the  views  which  lie  had  expressed  in  the  preceding 
letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Panjab,  was  overjoyed 
by  the  thought  that  there  was  so  much  activity  at  Head- 
QUarters.  Encouraged  by  the  earlier  letters  of  the  Military 
Chief,  and  still  more  by  a  message  lie  had  received  from  Mr. 
Colvin,  at  Agra,  Canning  wrote  on  the  17th  to  Anson,  saying 
that  he  learnt  the  good  news  “  with  intense  pleasure.”  “  For,” 
he  added,  “  I  doubted  whether  you  would  be  able  to  collect  so 
strong  a  body  of  troops  in  the  time.  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
will  now  prove  amply  sufficient,  and  I  am  veiy  grateful  to  you 
for  enabling  me  to  feel  confident  on  this  point.  An  nusuccessful 
demonstration  against  Dehli,  or  even  any  appearance  of  delay 
in  proceeding  to  act,  when  once  our  force  is  on  the  spot,  would 
have  a  most  injurious  effect — I  mean  in  Bengal  generally. 
Every  station  and  cantonment  is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  check  would  give  confidence  to  tlio 
disaffected  regiments,  which  might  lead  to  something  worse 
than  the  horrors  of  Dehli.  Allahabad,  Banaras,  Oudb  (except 
Lakhnao,  which  I  believe  to  be  safe),  and  a  host  of  places 
of  less  imj^ortanoe  whore  Native  troops  are  alone,  will  oontinuo 
to  be  a  source  of  much  anxiety  until  Dehli  is  disposed  of.  It  is 
for  this  that  I  have  telegraphed  to  you  to  make  as  short  work 
as  possible  of  tlie  rebels,  who  have  co(.>]5ed  themselves  np  tbea-e, 
and  whom  you  cammt  crush  too  remorselessly.  I  should  rejoice 


the  withdrawn!  of  the  small  arid  i.sointod  detaf'InncnL  on  (lie  Dnah,  and  the 
ooiicciitfation  of  the  whole  availahlc  British  force  Ixitweeii  the  Siitlnj  ami  Ihe 
.Tamiiah,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  liy  the  line  of  tiie  Indus, 
•and,  while  jxirraittin^  the  fire  of  revolt  to  Imni  n.s  lierecly  ns  it  might  within 
the  limits  indicated,  to  clieek  its  Bproioi  hi-yoiid  them  on  the  northward,  and 
iilfimately  to  proeoed  to  fineneh  it  with  moans  that  wonhl  make  (lie  i.-sim 
certain.'’ — UtqnihtisUcd  Mvmoir  by  Culon'i  ISiiiril  tsuiith.  Mi!. 

VOL.  n.  i 
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to  hear  that  there  had  heon  no  holding  our  men,  and  that  the 
vengeance  had  been  terrible.” 

Whilst  Lord  Canning  was  thus  expressing  his  gratitude  to 
Anson,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  was  nearer  the 

wittrar  Joha^  scene  of  action,  and  in  closer  communication  with 

Lawrence.  the  Coiomander-in-Oliief,  knowing  better  what 
were  the  prevailing  counsels  at  Head-Quarters, 
was  urgent  in  his  remonstrances  against  delay.  He  knew  the 
temper  of  the  people  well ;  and  nothing  was  clearer  to  the  eye 
of  his  experience  than  that,  in  the  conjuncture  which  had 
arisen,  it  was  necessary  above  all  things  to  maintain  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  successful  activity.  Any  semblance  of  paralysis  at  such 
a  time  must,  he  knew,  be  fatal  to  us.  At  such  periods  the 
Natives  of  India  wait  and  watch.  It  is  in  conformity  with  the 
genius  of  a  people,  eixually  timid  and  superstitious,  to  be 
■worshippers  of  success.  John  Tiawrence  knew  well  that  if  at 
any  time  the  English  in  India  should  betray  symptoms  of 
irresolution  in  the  face  of  danger,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  believing  that  the  day  of  our  supremacy  is  past, 
would  first  fall  away  from,  and  then  rise  against  their  masters. 
But  we  had  reached  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  our  great  Indian 
Empire  at  which  the  impression  of  our  coming  fall  was  stronger 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  there  ■e  ere  those  who,  on  the 
first  sign  of  weakness  in  our  camp,  would  have  pointed 
cxultingly  to  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  was  not  a  time, 
indeed,  to  calculate  military  means  and  resources,  or  to  regard 
strategical  principles  in  the  conduct  of  cur  armies;  but  simply 
to  move  and  strike — to  move  somewhere  and  to  strike  some  one. 
And  it  was  to  this  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  that 
the  counsels  of  John  Lawrence  ever  pointed — not  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  procedure  to  be  dictated  to  the  Military  Chief. 
“I  do  not  myself,”  ho  wrote  to  Anson,  on  the  2lBt  of  May, 
“  tliink  that  the  country  anywhere  is  against  us — certainly  not 
from  here  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Dehli.  I  served  for  nearly 
thirteen  years  in  Dehli,  and  know  the  people  well.  My  belief 

is,  that  with  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  officers, 
it  would  open  its  gates  on  the  approach  of  onr  troops.  It  seems 
incredible  to  conceive  that  the  mutineers  can  hold  and  defend 

it.  Still,  I  admit  that  on  military  principles,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  advance  on  Dehli ; 
^certainly  not  until  the  Mirath  force  is  prepared  to  act,  which  it 
can  only  be  when  sot  free.  Once  relieve  Mfrath,  and  give 
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confidence  to  the  country,  no  difficulty  regarding  carringe  can 
occur.  By  good  arrangements  the  owners  Mull  come  forward, 
but  in  any  case  it  can  be  collected.  Prom  Mirath  you  will  be 
able  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  course  to  be  followed. 
If  the  country  Iciver  down  be  disturbed,  and  the  Sipahis  liaYo 
mutinied,  I  conceive  it  would  a  paramount  duty  to  march  that 
way,  relieve  each  place,  and  disarm  or  destroy  the  mutineers. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  were  safe,' It  would  be  a  q^iestion 
whether  you  should  consolidate  your  resources  (here,  or  march 
on  Dehli.  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  European 
troops  are  not  placed  at  this  or  that  station  simply  to  hold  it, 
but  to  be  ready  to  move  wherever  they  may  be  required. 
Salubrious  and  centrical  points  for  their  location  were  selected ; 
but  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  prestige  and  keep  the  country 
quiet,  it  cannot  signify  how  many  cantonments  we  abandon. 
But  this  we  cannot  do,  if  we  allow  two  or  three  Native  corps  to 
checkmate  large  bodies  of  Eurot^eans.  It  will  then  be  a  mere 
question  of  time,  by  slow  degrees,  but  of  a  certainty  the  Native 
troops  must  destroy  us.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  strengthen 
ourselves,  and'  to  reinforce  you,  either  by  direct  or  indirect 
means.*  Bet  can  your  Excellency  suppose  for  one  moment 
tliat  the  Iriegular  troops  will  remain  staunch,  if  they  sec  our 
European  soldiers  cooped  up  in  their  cantonments,  tamely 
awaiting  the  progress  of  events.  Your  Excellency  remarlcs 
that  we  must  carefully  collect  our  resources ;  but  what  are 
these  resources,  but  our  European  soldiers,  our  guns,  and  our 
materiel:  these  are  all  ready, at  hand,  and  only  require  to  be 
handled  wisely  and  vigorously  to  produce '  great  results.  Wo 
have  money  also,  and  the  control  of  the  country.  But  if  dis¬ 
affection  spread,  insurrection  will  follow,  and  we  shall  then 
neither  be  able  to  collect  the  revenue,  nor  procure  supplies.” 
“Pray,”  he  continued,  “only  reflect  on  the  whole  history  of 
India.  Where  have  we  failed,  when  we  acted  vigorousl}'? 
Where  have  we  succooded,  wlien  guided  by  timid  counsels? 
Clive,  with  twelve  hundred,  fought  at  Plassey  in  opjiositioii  to 
the  advice  of  his  leading  officers,  boat  forfv  tliousand  men.  and 
conquered  Bengal.  Monson  retreated  from  tlic  fjlnrmbal,  and 
before  he  gained  Agra,  his  army  was  disorg.anised  and  jiartially 
annihilated.  I;Ook  at  the  Kalml  eatastroi)he.  It  might  liavo 


*  Tills  is  to  be  undei'stood  as  referring,'  to  (be  iiioasnros  tokcu  in  (ho 
I’lir.jab. 
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been  averted  by  resolute  and  bold  action.  The  Irregulars  of 
the  Army,  the  Kizlbashis,  in  short  our  friends,  of  whom  we 
had  many,  only  left  us  when  they  found  we  were  not  true  to 
ourselves.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  strangers  and  mer¬ 
cenaries  will  sacrifice  everything  for  us  ?  There  is  a  point  up 
to  which  they  will  stand  by  us,  for  they  know  that  we  have 
always  been  eventually  successful,  and  that  we  are  good 
inasteis ;  but  go  beyond  this  point,  and  every  man  will  look  to 
his  immediate  benefit,  his  present  safety.  The  Panjab  Irregu¬ 
lars  are  marching  down  in  the  highest  spirits,  proud  to  be 
trusted,  and  eager  to  show  their  superiority  over  the  Regular 
troops — ready  to  fight,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  Europeans. 
But  if,  on  their  arrival,  they  find  the  Eurojreans  behind  breast¬ 
works,  they  will  begin  to  think  that  the  game  is  up.  Recollect 
that  all  tliis  time,  while  we  are  halting,  the  emissaries  of  the 
mutineers  are  writing  to,  and  visiting,  every  cantonment.  ,  .  . 
I  cannot  comprehend  what  the  Commissariat  can  mean  by 
requiring  from  sixteen  to  tv/enty  days  to  procure  provisions.  I 
am  persuaded  that  all  you  can  require  to  take  with  you  must  bo 
procurable  in  two  or  three.  We  ha^-e  had  an  extraordinary 
good  harvest,  and  supplies  must  be  abundant  between  Ambalah 
and  Mirath.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  well  culti¬ 
vated.  We  are  sending  our  troops  in  every  direction  without 
difficulty,  through  tracts  which  are  comparatively  desert.  Our 
true  policy  is  to  ti'ust  the  Maharajah  of  Patiala,  and  Rajah  of 
Jhind,  and  the  country  generally,  for  they  have  shown  evidence 
of  being  on  our  side,  but  utterly  to  distrust  the  regular  Sipahis. 
I  would  spare  no  expense  to  carry  every  European  soldier — at 
any. rate,  to  carry  every  other  one.  By  alternately  marching 
and  riding,  their  strength  and  spirits  will  be  maintained.  We 
are  pushing  on  the  Guides,  the  4th  Sikhs,  the  1st  and  4th 
Panjab  regiments  of  Infantry,  from  different  parts  of  the 
Panjab,  in  this  way.  If  there  is  an  officer  in  the  Panjab  whom 
your  Excellency  would  wish  to  have  at  your  side,  pray  don’t 
hesitate  to  apply  for  him.  There  is  a  young  officer  now  at 
Head-Quarters,  who,  though  young  in  years,  has  seen  much 
service,  and  proved  himself  an  excellent  soldier.  I  allude  to 
Captain  Norman,  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  office.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  judgment ;  and  when 
he  left  Peshawar  it  was  considered  a  public  loss.” 

Of  the  exceeding  force  and  cogency  of  this  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained.  It  was  the  right  language  for  the  crisis— rough. 
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ready,  and  straight  to  the  point.  The  great  Pan jah  Commissioner, 
with  his  loins  girt  about,  eager  for  the  encounter,  impatient  to 
strike,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  make  gentle  allowances  or  to  weigh 
nice  phrases  of  courteous  discourse.  But,  in  what  he  wrote,  he 
intended  to  convdy  no  reproaches  to  the  Military  Chief.  It  was 
simply  the  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  a  nature,  impatient  of 
departmental  dallyings  and  regulation  restraints,  and  in  its 
own  utter  freedom  from  all  fear  of  *resp)onsibility  not  quite 
tolerant  of  the  weakness  of  those  who,  held  back  by  a  fear  of 
failure,  shrink  from  encountering  heroic  risks.  It  was  not  that 
he  mistrusted  the  man  Anson,  but  that  he  mistrusted  all  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  the  Head-Quarters  Departments,  which 
never  had  been  found  ripe  for  sudden  action — never  had  im¬ 
provised  an  expedition  or  precipitated  an  enterprise,  ever  since 
Departments  were  created — though,  in  truth,  he  could  not  see 
that  in  the  machinery  itself  there  was  anything  to  unfit  it  for 
promjjt  action.  “  I  should  greatly  regret,”  he  wrote  two  days 
afterwards,  “  if  any  message  or  letter  of  mine  should  annoy  you. 
I  have  written  warmly  and  strongly  in  favour  of  an  advance, 
because  T  felt  assured  that  such  was  the  true  policy.  Ilow^ever 
much  we  may  be  taken  by  surprise,  our  military  organisation 
admits  of  prompt  action.  The  country  is  almost  sure  to  be 
with  us,  if  it  wei’e  only  that  we  save  them  from  trouble ;  and 
this  will  more  especially  be  the  case  in  an  affair  like  the  pre- 
'«ent,  when  we  have  really  to  contend  onty  with  our  own  trooj^s, 
with  whom  the  people  can  have  no  sympathy.”  The  Com¬ 
missariat,  in  such  a. case,  is  ever  the  chief  stumbling-block  ; 
and  the  impediments  thrown  up  are  those  of  which  military 
men  take  the  most,  and  civilians  the  least  account.  Anson  was 
told  at  Ambalah  that  they  were  insuperable;  But  John 
Lam-ence,  at  Eawalihndi,  could  not  recognise  the  force  of  the 
obstructive  argument.  “  I  cannot  comprehend,”  ho  wrote  to 
Anson,  “why  Colonel  Thomson  requires  so  much  supplies.  To 
carry  so  much  food  with  the  troops  is  to  encumber  the  column 
and  waste  our  money.  To  guard  against  accidents,  three  or 
four  days’  supplies  should  be  taken,  but  no  more.  iMy  belief  is, 
that  ten  thousand  troops  might  march  all  over  the  No]  th-'\\'e.st, 
and,  provided  they  paid  for  -what  they  required,  no  difficulty  in 
ohtaining  supplies  would  he  experienced.”  It  is  jdaiu,  too,  that 
at  this  time  the  Dehli  difficulty  was,  in  the  Panjiih,  hold  to  be  a 
light  one,  for  Lawrence  added:  “I  still  think  that  no  real 
rosistauco  at  Dehli  will  be  attomjitud  ;  but,  of  coursi!,  we  must 
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first  get  the  Mirath  force  in  order,  and,  in  moving  against  Dehli, 
go  prepared  to  fight.  My  impression  is,  that,  on  the  approach 
of  our  troops,  the  mutineers  will  either  disperse,  or  the  people 
of  the  city  rise  and  open  their  gates.”  * 

Whether  General  Anson  ever  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
conjuncture  was  one  in  which  all  rules  of  warfare 
Find  Orders  must  bow  their  necks  to  stern  political  necessity, 
Government,  is  not  very  apparent ;  but  if  he  still  maintained 
his  opinions  as  a  soldier,  he  knew  well  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  yield  his  judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
Civil  power ;  and  when  he  received  an  emphatic  enunciation  of 
the  views  of  the  Governor -General,  he  prepared  to  march  down 
upon  Dehli.  “  I  regret,”  he  wrote  to  tbe  Governor-General  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  “  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  move  sooner 
upon  Dehli.  The  force  is  so  small  that  it  must  not  be  frittered 
away.  You  say  in  your  telegraphic  message  that  Dehli  must 
be  recovered,  ‘  but  [the  operations]  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
strong  British  force.’  There  is  not  this  in  the  country.  We 
have  collected  all  within  reach.  I  venture  to  say  that  not  an 
hour  has  been  lost,  and  that  the  movement  of  the  troops  from 
Ambalah  will  have  been  accomplished  in  a  space  of  time  which 
was  not  considered  possible  on  my  arrival  here.”  And  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  letter  by  saying  :  “  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
you  consider  the  Force  with  which  I  propose  to  attack  Delili 
sufficient — and,  namely,  ‘  a  strong  British  Force.’  ” 
j»ray  23.  clearly  calculated  his  available 

strength  for  the  gr  eat  enterprise  before  him — and  it  was  this,  as 
detailed  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  General  Hewitt  at  Mirath  : 
“  The  force  from  Ambalah  consists  of  the  9th  Lancer.s,  one 
squadron  of  the  4th  Lancers,  Her  Majesty’s  75th  Foot,  1st  Euro¬ 
pean  Eegiment,  2nd  European  Eegiment,  60th  Native  Infantry, 
two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery.  They  are  formed  into  two  small 
brigades.  Brigadier  Halifax  commands  the  first.  .  .  .  Brigadier 
Jones  the  second  brigade.  Four  companies  of  the  1st  Fusiliers,  one 
squadron  of  9th  Lancers,  two  guns.  Horse  Artillery,  were  moved 


*  In  a  previous  letter  (May  21)  Lawrence  had  written:  “At  Dehli  the 
Sipaliis  have  mnrdered  their  ofScers  and  taken  our  guns,  but  even  there  tliey 
did  not  stand.  No  number  of  them  can  face  a  moderate  body  of  Europeans 
fairly  handled.  Of  late  years,  even  when  fighting  under  our  own  banneiu 
in  a  good  cause,  with  European  officers  at  tlieir  head,  and  English  comrado.s 
at  their  side,  they  have  seldom  done  anything ;  os  mutineers  they  cannot 
light — they  will  burn,  destroy,  and  massacre,  but  not  fight.” 
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to  Kamdl  on  the  17th,  and  arrived  on  (he  20th.  Six  companies 
of  tlie  1st  Fusiliers  followed  on  the  21st.  Her  Majesty’s  75th 
Foot  and  60th  Kegiment  of  Native  Infantry  marched  on  the 
22nd.  One  squadron  ,9  th  Lancers  and  four  guns  -will  inarch  on 
the  24th  or  25th?  The  above  will  be  at  Karnal  on  the  28th. 
The  2ud  Europeans,  3rd  troop  3rd  brigade  of  Horse  Artillery 
will  probably  follow  on  the  26th.  The  whole  will  be  at  Karndl 
on  the  30th.  I  propose  then  to  advance  with  the  column 
towards  Dehli  on  the  1st,  and  bo  opposite  to  Baghpat  on  the  6th. 
At  this  place  I  should  wish  to  be  joined  by  the  force  from 
Mirath.  To  reach  it  four  days  may  be  calculated  on.”  “  A 
small  siege-train,”  he  added,  “has  left  Lodiana,  and  is  expected' 
here  on  the  25th.  It  will  require  eleven  days  to  get  it  to  Dehli. 
It  may  join  us  at  Baghpat  on  or  about  the  6th,  the  day  after 
that  I  have  named  for  the  junction  of  your  force.  I  depend  on 
your  supplying  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  Artilleiymen 
to  work  it.  You  will  bring,  besides,  according  to  statement 
received,  two  squadrons  (jf  Carabineers,  a  wing  of  (he  60th. 
Kifles,  one  light  field  battery,  one  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  and 
any  Sappers  jmu  can  depend  upon,  and  of  course  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  European  officers  belonging  to  them.” 

Whilst  Anson  was  writing  this  from  Ambalah,  Lord  Canning 
was  telegraphing  a  message  to  him,  through  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Agra,  announcing  the  reinforcements  which  were 
expected  at  Calcutta,  and  adding  that  everything  depended 
“upon  disposing  speedily  of  Dehli,  and  making  a  terrible 
example.  No  amount  of  severity  can  be  too  great.  1  will  sup- 
23ort  you  in  any'  degree  of  it.”  There  was  nothing  tiucertain 
in  this  sound.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Governor-General,  in 
his  eagerness  to  strike  a  sudden  and  a  heavy  blow  at  the  enemy, 
very  much  underrated  the  military'  difficulties  with  which  Anson 
was  called  upon  to  contend,  and  believed  overmuch  in  the  facile 
execution  of  the  impossible ;  for,  on  the  31st  of  May',  ho  tele^ 
graphed  again  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  saydng :  “  I  have 
heard  to-day  that  you  do  not  expect  to  bo  before  Dehli  till  the 
9  th  (June).  In  the  mean  time  Eanhpur  and  Lakhnao  are  severely 
joressed,  and  the  country  between  Dehli  and  Kanhymr  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
prevent  this,  and  to  relieve  Kauhpur.  But  rapid  action  will  do 
it.  Your  force  of  Artillery  will  enable  you  to  dispose  of  Dehli 
with  certainty.  I  therefore  bog  that  you  Avili  detach  cue 
European  Infantry  regiment  and  a  small  force  of  Eui'opian 
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Cavalry  to  the  fiouth  of  Dehli,  without  keeping  them  for  opera- 
tiouB  there,  so  that  Aligarh  may  he  recovered  and  Kanhpur 
relieved  immediately.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  showing  European  troops  between  Dehli  and  Kdnhpur, 
Lakhnao  and  Allahabad,  depend  upon  it.”  ** 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  would  have  been  the  perplexity 
in  General  Anson’s  mdnd,  if  he  had  received  these  instructions. 
The  recovery  of  Dehli  seemed  to  be  an  enterprise  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  slender  means  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  was  expected 
also  to  operate  in  the  country  beyond,  and  in  the  straits  of  his 
weakness  to  display  strength  on  an  extensive  field  of  action. 
The  Army  Mms  already  on  its  way  to  Dehli.  For  whilst  the 
Military  Departments  were  protesting  their  inability  to  move 
the  Arni}^,  the  Civilians  at  Ambalah — officially  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Cis-Satlaj  States,  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  district,  individually  Mr.  George  Barnes  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Forsyth — were  putting  forth  their  strength,  moving  all  the 
agents  beneath  them,  and  employing  the  influence  which  their 
position  had  given  them  among  the  people  to  accompjlish 
jiromptly  and  effectually  the  great  object  now  to  be  attained. 
It  little  mattered  if,  at  such  a  time,  the  ordinary  Civil  business 
were  temporarily  suspended.  It  behoved,  at  such  a  moment, 
every  man  to  be  more  or  less  a  soldier.  So  the  Civil  officers, 
not  only  at  Ambalah,  but  all  around  it,  in  the  important 
country  between  the  Jamnah  and  the  Satlaj,  went  to  work  right 
manfully  in  aid  of  the  military  authorities ;  collected  carts, 
collected  cattle,  collected  coolies,  and  brought  together  and 
stored  in  Ambalah  large  supidies  of  grain  for  the  army.*  And 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  impediments 
'  which  would  have  dismayed  and  obstructed  less 

earnest  worknmn  ;  for  ever,  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind. 
Natives  of  all  classes  stood  aloof,  waiting  and  watching  the  issue 


^  '*  IMr.  Barnes,  in  his  official  report,  has  recorded  that,  ‘‘As  soon  as  it  was 

seen  by  the  Oommander-iu-Chief  that  an  onward  movement  should  be  made, 
n  sudden  difficulty  arose  in  the  want  of  carriages.  The  Deputy  Commissary- 
General  liaving  officially  declared  his  inability  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  army, 
the  Civil  Authorities  were  called  upon  to  supply  the  demand.  At  Ambalah 
there  has  ever  been  a  difficulty  to  furnish  cattle  of  any  kind,  the  carts  being 
of  a  very  inferior  description ;  however,  such  as  they  were,  they  had  to  bo 
jiressed  into  service,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week,  after  the  utmost  exertions, 
iive  hundred  carts,  two  thousand  camels,  and  two  thousand  coolies  were  made 
(iver  to  the  Commissariat  Department;  lliirty  thousand  niaimds  of  grain  were 
likewise  collected  and  stored  for  tlie  Army  in  the  town  of  Ambalah.” 
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of  events ;  from  tlie  capitalist  to  tlie  coolie  all  shrank  alike  from 
rendering  assistance  to  those  whose  power  might  he  swept  awa}^ 
in  a  day. 

There  were  other  important  sei-vioes,  -which  at  thi.s  time  the 
Civil  oiEcers  rendered  to  their  connti-j';  doing, 
indeed,  that  without  which  all  else  would  have 
been  in  vain.  In  the  country  between  the  Jamnah  '  ' 
and  the  Satlaj  were  the  great  chiefs  of  -ft-hat  were  known  as  the 
“  Protected  Sikh  States.”  These  states,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  we  had  rescued  by  our  interference  from  the 
grasp  of  Eanjit  Singh,  and  ever  since  the  time  when  the  EajaJi 
of  -Patiala  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  Charles  Metcalfe  the 
kej^s  of  his  fort,  and  said  that  all  he  possessed  was. at  the  service 
of  the  British  Government,  those  chiefs,  seciire  in  the  possession 
of  their  rights,  had  been  true  to  the  Englisli  alliance.  They 
liad  survived  the  ruin  of  the  old  Sikh  Empire,  and  were  grateful 
to  us  for  the  protection  which  we  had  afforded  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  which  we  had  preserved.  There  are  seasons  in  the 
lives  of  all  nations,  when  faith  is  weak  and  temptation  is  sti'ong, 
and,  for  a  little  space,  the  Cis-Satlaj  chiefs,  when  the  clouds  of 
our  first  trouble  were  lowering  over  us,  may  have  been  beset 
with  donbts  and  perplexities  and  fears  of  siding  with  the  weaker 
party.  Their  hesitation,  however,  was  short-lived.  The  excellent 
tact  of  Douglas  Forsyth,  who  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  calling  upon  the  Maharajah  of  Patiala  for  assistance,  smoothed 
down  the  apprehensions  of  that  chief,  and  he  took  lbs  course 
manfully  and  consistently,  never  swerving  from  the  straight 
jjath  of  his  duty.  The  chiefs  of  Jliind  and  Nabha  followed  bis 
example,  and  were  equally  true  to  the  British  alliance.*  It 

*  See  Mr.  Barnes’s  report.  “  Tlie  first  object  was  to  proviJe  for  the  .safety 
of  tlio  Gr.'ind  Trunk  Road  and  the  two  .stations  of  'J'haneswar  and  Lodiami, 
■whicli  were  without  i-eli.able  troops.  I  accoiding-ly  directed  tlu;  Rn.inli  r’f 
.Iln'nd  to  proceed  to  Karndl  with  all  his  availnblo  force.  The  M.aJi'arajali 
of  Patiala,  at  my  nquest,  sent  a  detachment  oi'  all  arras,  and  three  guns, 
-  under  his  brolher,  to  Thaiieswar  on  Iho  Grand  Trunk  Road  between  Ambalnll 
and  Karnal.  The  Rajah  of  Nahlut  and  the  Nawiib  of  Maler  Kotlif  were 
requested  to  marcli  with  their  men  to  Lodiami,  and  llie  Hajali  of  Fan'djuir 
■was  desired  to  place  liiitiself  under  the  orders  of  the  Deputy  Oonmiissioner 
of  Finizpfir.  'J'hus  all  iioinls  of  tlie  main  lino  of  road  were  .secured,  and  llio 
Rajah  of  Jhfad  was  also  instructed  to  collect  supplies  and  carringes  for  (he 
field  force,  to  protect  the  skition  of  Karmil,”  Ac.  It  should  he  added  that 
Sir  John  Lawrence  had  telegraphed  on  the  IHth  lo“g(dtlie  M.-ditiriqriii  of 
Ratial.'i  to  send  one  regiment  to  Tiiiliieswar  and  anotlicr  to  Didiiimi.”'  Tim 
policy  from  tim  first  wiis  to  trust  the  great  CiK-S;dlaj  Gliiefs. 
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was  of  the  utmost  importance,  at  that  time,  that  the  road  from 
Amhalah  to  Karnal  should  he  kept  open  ;  for  it  was  to  the  latter 
place — once  a  flourishing  military  cantonment,  but  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing  deserted  and  decayed — that  the  troops 
from  Amhalah  were  now  marching ;  and  there  the  fugitives 
from  Dehli  had  mostlj'  assembled,  and  something  of  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  re-establish  the  shattered  edifice  of  British 
authority  upon  a  fragment  of  the  ruins  of  Dehli.*  Above  all, 
to  hold  Karnal  was  to  keep  open  tlio  communications  between 
Amhalah  and  Mirath,  and  so  to  facilitate  the  junction  of  the 
forces  from  those  two  points.  Happily  for  us, -in  this  juncture, 
the  Nawab  of  Karnal,  a  Muhammadan  nobleman  and  land-owner 
of  large  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  threw  the  weight 
of  his  personal  power  into  the  scales  on  our  side.j  This,  doubt¬ 
less,  was  great  help  to  us  ;  and  when  the  Jhind  Rajah  sent  down 
his  troops  to  Karnal,  the  danger  of  a  general  rising  of  the  mixed 
jropulation  of  that  part  of  the  country  had  passed  away.  The 
Contingent  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  the  first  detachment  of  Europeans  marched  into 
the  cantonment,  j:  Mean-while,  the  Patiala  Rajah  was  occupying 
Tlianeswar,  on  the  great  high  road  between  Ambalah  and 
Karnal,  and  thus  the  coinmunication  between  these  two  im¬ 
portant  points  was  fully  secured. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  station  of  Kamal  lies 
the  town  of  Panipat,  a  place  famous  in  Indian  annals  ;  for  there, 
on  the  neighbouring  plain,  had  great  armies  contended,  and  thrice 
with  tremendous  carnage  the  destinies  of  India  had  been  decided 
on  its  battle-fields.  At  this  point  the  bulk  of  the  Jhind  Con¬ 
tingent  was  now  posted,  and  as  fresh  detachments  of  the  army 
from  Ambalah  marched  into  Karnal,  the  advanced  guard  pushed 
on  to  Panipat,  where  it  was  presently  joined  by  the  rear  companies 
of  the  Fusiliers,  two  more  squadrons  of  the  Lancer  regiment, 
and  four  guns.  The  Europeans,  weakened  though  they  were  by 


*  Brigadier  Graves  and  Mr.  Lo  Bas,  who  harl  effected  their  escape  from 
Dehli,  wore  the  representatives  of  the  military  and  civil  authority. 

t  Mr.  Eiiikes  states,  in  his  -‘Notes  on  the  Revolt,”  that  “When  we  had 
no  military  force  near  Karnal,  and  all  men  watched  anxiously  the  conduct 
of  each  local  chief,  the  Nawab  of  Karnal  went  to  Mr.  Le  Bas  and  addressed 
him  to  the  following  effect:  ‘  Sir,  I  have  spent  a  sleepless  night  in  meditating 
on  the  state  of  affairs ;  I  liave  decided  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  yours.  My 
sword,  my  purse,  and  my  followers  are  at  your  disposal.’  ” 

t  This  advanced  detachment  consicted  of  four  companies  of  the  1st  Fusi¬ 
lier.-,  two  Horse  Artillery  guns,  and  a  squadron  of  the  9th  Lancers. 
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the  burning  heats  of  May,  were  eager  for  the  conflict,  and 
already  there  had  grown  uij  amongst  them  that  intense  hatred 
of  the  Native  races  which  afterwards  bore  such  bitter  fruit,  for 
even  then  they  were  beginning  to  see  before  them  evidences  of 
the  destroying  hand  of  the  Insurgent. 

With  the  last  of  the  European  regiments  General  Anson  left 
Ambalah,  on  the  25th  of  May;  and,  on  the  26th, 
li am alf -helpless  and  hopeless, 

Gene.ai  Anson,  on  the  hed  of  death,  in  the  mortal  agonies  of  the 
great  pest  of  the  countiy.  On  the  following  day, 
Sir  Henry  Barnard  arrived  in  Camp,  a  little  after  midniglit, 
just  in  time,  as  he  said,  to  receive  the  dying  farewell  of  his 
chief.  Anson  was  all  but  gone ;  but  he  j-ecognised  his  friend, 
and,  in  a  faint  voice,  articulated  :  “  Barnard,  I  leave  you  the 
command.  Yon  will  say  how  anxious  I  have  been  to  do  my 
duty.  I  cannot  recover.  May  success  attend  you.  God  bless 
ymu.  Good-hye.”*  And  another  hour  had  not  spent  itself 
before  General  George  Ausoii  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  human  praise  or  censure.  The  great  responsibility  thrown 
upon  the  Ohief-Commander  had  filled  him  with  mental  anxiety, 
which  had  increased  the  depressing  influences  of  over-fatigue  and 
exposure  to  the  climate  in  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year. 
He  bad  evinced  much  tender  consideration  for  the  health  of 
liis  men,  and  ho  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  struck  down  by  the 
fiery  blasts  of  the  Indian  summer.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and 
an  honest  gentleman;  and  another  brave  soldier  and  honest 
gentleman,  whilst  the  corpse  lay^  unburied  in  the  next  room, 
wrote  a  letter,  saydng ;  “  I  solemnly  declare  to  you  on  my 
character  as  an  officer,  who,  at  all  events,  came  to  this  country^ 
with  the  prestige  of  recent  service  with  him,  that  not  an  hour 
has  been  lost  in  getting  the  small  force  now  advanced  as  far 
as  Panipat,  and  I  hope  to  keep  pushing  on,  as  fast  as  I  can  get 
them  up,  on  Dehli.  The  day  I  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Dehli — 
which  at  Ambalah  preceded  any  account  from  Mirath — I  imme¬ 
diately  despatched  ray  son,  who  rode  to  Simlali  during  the 
night  to  warn  the  Commander-in-Chiof,  and  bring  him  down. 
He  has  himself  detailed  all  bis  movements  to  you,  and  I  cannot 
but  entertain  hope,  had  he  lived,  you  would  have  taken  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  his  conduct,  and  not  attributed  any  want  of 

•  Letter  of  Sir  H.  Barnard  to  Sir  Chart,  a  Yorke,  May  27,  1857.  “  Tliis,” 
ho  adds,  “wag  at  linlf'-past  one  A. M.  on  the  27th;  at  2.15  he  breathed  bis 
last.”  .  Cholera  was  tire  immediate  cause  of  his  dontli. 
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ejiergy  to  liim.  Whatever  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
an  immediate  rush  from  Mi'rath  could  not  be  expected  from 
Ambalah.  The  European  troops  were  all  in  the  Hills.  Nothing 
but  three  regiments  of  Native  troops  and  some  Artillery 
Europeans  were  at  the  latter  place ;  and  when  the  regiments 
on  the  Hills  were  assembled,  the  General  was  met  by  protests 
against  his  advance  by  the  leading  Staff  and  Medical  Officers  of 
Ihs  Army.  The  Commissariat  declared  their  utter  inability  to 
move  the  troops  ;  the  medical  men  represented  theirs  to  provide 
the  requisite  attendants  and  bearers.  Still  matters  went  on. 
Troops  were  moved  as  fast  jis  could  he  done,  and  arrangements 
made  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  hearers,  Ammunition  had  to  be 
jtrocured  from  Philur,  for  the  men  had  not  twenty  rounds  in 
their  pouches,  and  none  in  store ;  and  the  Artillery  were 
inefficient,  as  their  reserve  waggons  were  all  at  Lodiana.  It  i.s 
only  this  day  that  I  expect  the  necessary  supply  of  ammunition 
to  ari’ive  at  Arnbalah.  I  have  determined  (I  say  I,  for  poor 
Anson  could  only  recognise  me  and  hand  me  over  the  command 
when  I  arrived  last  night)  not  to  for  the  siege-train.”* 
'Thus  passed  away  from  the  scene  one  of  its  chief  actors,  just 
as  the  curtain  had  risen  on  the  great  drama  of 

*^ircomD.ai”d'^'^  British  action.  With  what  success  Anson  might 
have  played  his  distinguished  part  can  now  be 
only  conjectured.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  alike  in 
wisdom  and  integrity  he  far  outshone  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  that  when  the  crisis  arrived  he  took  in 
the  situation  and  measured  the  work  to  be  done  with  an 
accuracy  and  precision  which  none  beside,  soldier  or  civilian, 
brought  to  hear  upon  the  opening  incidents  of  the  War.j 

*  Si'  Henry  Barnard  to  Sir  John  Lavvreuoo,  May  27,  1857.  MS. 

t  See  the  statcnieuts  ot  the  author  of  the  “  Red  Pamphlet “  It  was  a 
common  practice  to  sneer  at  General  Anson  as  a  inei  e  Horsii-Guards’ Geireral, 
as  one  who  had  trained  his  honours  at  Newmarket.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that  tins  Honse-Guards’  General,  by  dint  of  application  and  persever- 
auce,  made  himself  so  tlroroughly  a  master  of  his  profession,  t‘■at,  when  the 
mutiny  broke  out,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  operations,  wliicu  /.is  successor, 
a  Crimean  General,  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  rejecting  as  crude  and 
ridiculous  the  suggestions  sent  up  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  Calcutta.” 
Histoiy  may  not  unwillingly  accept  this  ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  General 
Anson,  “  when  brought,  in  both  the  Councils  ’—that  is,  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils — “  face  to  face  with  men  who  had  made  legislation  for 
India  the  study  ot  their  lives,  distanced  them  all,”  one  cannot  help  being 
somewhat  startled  by  the  boldness  of  the  assertion.  [The  judgment  recorded 
by  the  author  of  the  “  Red  Pamphlet  ”  was  based  on  oi)iuion3  expressed  at 
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Little  time  was  allowed  to  him  to  recover  from  the  fir.st  shock 
of  the  storm  before  it  overwhelmed  aud  destroyed  him.  But  it 
would  be  unjust  to  estimate  what  he  did,  or  what  he  was 
capable  of  doing,  by  the  measuring-rod  of  those  who,  during 
that  eventful  fortAight,  believed  that  the  recovery  of  Dehli  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  prompt  movement  of  a  small  and  im¬ 
perfectly  equipped  British  force.  It  is  not  in  contemporary 
utterances  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  just  verdict.  We  must  put 
aside  all  thought,  indeed,  of  what  even  the  wisest  and  the 
strongest  said  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  perplexity,  when  all  men 
looked  to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  to  do  what  then  seemed  to  bo 
easy,  and  found  that  it  was  not  done.  How  difficult  it  really 
was  will  presently  appear.  And  though  the  result  of  a 
sudden  blow  struck  at  Dehli  might  have  been  successful,  it  is 
impossible,  with  our  later  knowledge  of  subsequent  events  to 
guide  us,  not  to  believe  that  in  the  month  of  May  the  risk 
of  failure  was  greater  than  the  fair  prospect  of  success.  Aud 
we  may  be  sure  that  if  Anson  had  flung  himself  headlong  upon 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy  and  failed,  he  would  have  been 
stigmatised  as  a  rash  and  incapable  general,  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  war. 

Perhaps  the  judgment  of  Lord  Canning  on  these  initial  delays 
and  their  causes  may  be  accepted  as  sound  and 
just.  “The  protracted  delay,”  he  wrote,  “has 
been  caused,  as  far  as  1  can  gather  from  private 
letters  from  General  Anson  since  I  last  wrote,  by  waiting  for 
the  siege-train,  and  by  want  of  carriage  for  the  Europeans.  As 
regards  the  siege-train,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  an  unwise 
delay.  We  shall  crush  Dehli  more  easily,  of  course  ;  but  1  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  have  been  exposed  to  reverse  for 
want  of  a  siege-train,  and  the  time  lost  has  cost  us  dear  indeed. 
As  to  the  carriage  and  Commissariat,  it  is  impossible,  m  the 
absence  of  all  information,  to  say  how  far  the  delay  was  avoid¬ 
able  and  blamablo.  It  would  have  been  madness  to  move  a 
European  force  at  tliis  season  with  aiiv  deficiency  ol  carrinu'e 
(with  cholera,  too,  amongst  them'),  hut  I  greatly  dou1.it  'whcth(.'r 
General  Anson  was  well  served  in  tins  matter  ot  carriage. 


the  time,  ou  tlic  spot,  liy  inna  wlio  Jiiul  excullcut  npporhnulies  of  foriiim,; 
an  opinion.  Tlio  fact  i-oinnin.s  tliol  it  was  only  ntlev  l.ord  t  .nniiii''-  Innl 
eiiiaiicipntial  himself  from  iho  thrahinm  ol  the  ndyi.Hi.iiH  tii'fpiciillied  to  liim 
hy  Lord  Dnllumsic  Unit  lie  iieliieved  llie  successes  ivliieh  will  lie  ivcorde  1  in 
fuljBoijuent  volumes. — G.  D.  M.j 
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From  many  lelters  from  Head-Quarters  which  have  been  before 
me,  I  am  satisfied  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  officer, 
there  was  not  a  man  on  the  Army  Staff  who  gave  due  thought 
to  the  political  dangers  of  delay  and  to  the  perils  which  hung 
over  us  elsewhere  as  long  as  no  move  was  toade  upon  Dehli. 
Wiih  the  Staff,  the  Medical  Staff  especially,  arguing  the 
necessity  of  completeness,  and  none  of  them  apparently  con¬ 
scious  of  the  immense  value  of  time,  it  is  very  probable 
that  time  Avas  lost.  On  this  subject  you  will  see  a  letter  from 
Sir  John  Lawrence  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  very 
earnest  and  practical,  like  all  that  comes  from  him,  and  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  he  had  been  nearer  to  Head-Quarters, 
His  counsels  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  would 
have  been  invaluable.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  in 
regard  to  his  estimate  of  the  time  which  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  put  the  army  in  motion,  that  a  great  change  was 
made  in  the  Commissariat  three  years  ago,  when  the  TransjAort 
establishments  were  given  up,  and  it  was  determined  to  trust 
henceforward  to  hiring  beasts  for  the  occasion.  We  are  now 
making  the  first  experiment  of  this  change.  Economically,  it 
was  a  prudent  one,  and  in  times  of  ordinary  war  might  work 
Avell;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  General  Anson  were  not 
greatly  impeded  by  it.  Could  it  have  been  foreseen  that  our 
next  operations  Avould  be  against  our  own  regiments  and 
subjects,  no  sane  man  would  have  recommended  it.” 

From  the  death-bed  of  General  Anson  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
had  received  his  instructions  to  take  command  of  the  Dehli 
Field  Force.  And  taking  that  command,  he  cast  up  at  once  the 
diffioulties  of  his  position.  He  thought  that  if  Anson’s  death 
liad  not  been  accelerated,  his  last  moments  liad  been  embittered, 
by  the  reproaches  of  eager-minded  civilians,  who  could  not 
measure  military  difficulties  as  they  are  measured  by  soldiers ; 
and  he  felt  that,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  he 
might  bring  like  censure  upon  himself.  He  was  in  a  novel  and 
wholly  unanticipated  position,*  and  he  felt  that  ho  was  expected 

*  “  It  is  a  novel  position,”  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  “  for  an  officer 
to  find  himself  placed  in  wlio  comes  to  the  country  prepared  to  treat  its  army 
as  his  own ;  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  difference  of  constitution ;  to 
encourage  its  past  good  deeds  and  honourable  name;  to  liave  ‘side  blows  of 
reproof,’  because  he  has  not  treated  them  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 
rather  sought  occasion  to  disgrace  than  endeavour  to  support  them.  That 
I  liave  endeavoured  to  support  them  I  fully  admit,  and,  if  a  fault,  I  must 
bear  the  blame.’’ — MS.  Corres.pondence. 
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to  do  what  was  impossible.  But  be  went  resolutely  at  tbe  woik 
before  Mm  ;  and  flung  himself  into  it  with  an  amount  of  energy 
and  activity  which  excited  the  admiration  and  surprise  of  much 
younger  men.  He  detennined,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  not 
to  wait  for  the  wiege-train,  but  after  exchanging  some  six- 
pounders  for  nine-pounders,  to  march  on  to  Dehli,  forming  a 
junction  on  the  way  with  the  Mirath  force  under  Brigadier 
Wilson.  “  So  long  as  I  exercise  any- -power,”  he  wrote  to 
Lawrence  on  the  day  after  Anson’s  death,  “you  may  rest 
assured  that  every  energy  shall  be  devoted  to  the  objects  1  have 
now  in  view,  viz.,  concenti  ating  all  the  force  I  can  collect  at. 
Dehli,  securing  the  bridge  at  Baghpat,  and  securing  our  com-' 
muiiication  with  Mirath.  For  those  objects  all  is  now  in  actual 
motion.  The  last  column  left  Ambalah  last  night,  and  the 
siege-train  will  follow  under  escort,  provided  by  Mr.  Barnes.  I 
have  noticed  to  the  Commissariat  that  supplie.s  will  be  required, 
and  hope  that,  when  within  two  days’  march  of  Dehli,  our  jpre- 
sence  may  have  the  influence  you  anticipate,  and  you  may  soon- 
hear  of  our  being  in  possession  of  the  place.”  On  the  31st  he 
wrote  from  Garuncla  :  “  I  am  preparing  with  the  Commanding- 
Engineer  the  plan  of  the  position  to  take  up  when  we  reach 
Dehli,  and  hope  that  no  lot  or  hindrance  will  prevent  our  being 
ready  to  act  upon  the  place  by  the  5th.” 

The  force  from  Ambalah  was  now  in  full  march  upon  Dehli. 
The  scorching  heat  of  the  summer,  which  was  taking  terrible 
eflfect  upon  the  health  of  the  European  soldiery,  fcrbade  much 
marching  in  the  daytime.  The  fierce  sun  beat  down  upon  th^* 
closed  tents  of  our  people,  and  as  they  lay  in  weary  sleep,  or 
vainly,  courting  it,  there  was  stillness,  almost  as  of  death,  in  our 
camp.  But  with  the  coolness  of  evening  Life  returned.  The 
lassitude  waS'  gone.  Men  emerged  from  their  tents  and  were 
soon  in  all  the  bustle  and  preparation  of  the  coming  march.  The 
clear  starlit  nights  are  said  to  have  been  “  delicious.”*'  But  as 
the  English  soldier  marched  on  beneath  that  great  calm  canopy 
of  heaven,  there  was  within  him  the  turmoil  and  the  bitterness 
of  an  avenging  thirst  for  blood.  It  fared  ill  with  those  against 
whom  charges  were  brought  of  inflicting  injury  upon  fugitives 
from  Dehli.  Some  villagers,  believed  to  be  thus  guilty,  were 
seized,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  amidst  every  possible 


*  See  the  “History  of  the  Siege  of  Dehli,  by  One  who  Served  Ihore,”  fui 
a  very  -animated  account  of  tlic  murcli. 
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indignity  that  could  ho  put  upon  thorn  by  our  soldiers  under 
the  approving  smiles  of  their  ofScers.®  And  ever  as  they 
marched  on,  there  was  an  eager  desire  to  find  criminals  and  to 
execute  judgment  upon  them ;  and  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
hands  of  authority  to  restrain  the  retributi'^  impulses  of  our 
people. 

The  day  of  action  was  now  not  far  distant ;  and  all  believed 
that  it  would  be  a  day  of  signal  retribution.  “  Most  of  the 
men,”  it  has  been  said,  “  believed  that  one  battle  would  decide 
the  fate  of  the  mutinous  regiments.  They  would  fight  in 
the  morning ;  they  would  drink  their  grog  in  Dehli  at  night.” f 
Even  the  sick,  in  the  hospital  tents,  sat  up,  declared  that  they 
were  well,  and  with  feeble  voices  implored  to  be  discharged 
that  they  might  be  led  against  the  hated  enemy.  But 
Barnard’s  force  was  weak,  and  impatient  as  were  his  troops  to 
push  forward,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  form  a  junction 
with  Wilson’s  brigade,  which  was  advancing  from  Mirath,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  What  that  brigade  had  done  since 
the  disastrous  night  of  the  10th  of  May  must  now  bo  briefly 
related. 


*  “  The  fierponess  of  the  men  iacrca8e<l  every  day,  often  venting  itjelf  on 
the  camp-servants,  many  of  whom  ran  away.  The  prisoners,  during  the  few 
Jiours  between  their  trial  and  execution,  were  unceasingly  tormented  by  the 
soldiers.  They  pulled  their  hair,  pricked  them  with  their  bayonets,  and 
foretd  them  to  eat  cow’s  flesh,  while  offi  -ers  stood  by  approving." — History 
of  the  Siege  of  Dehli,  hy  One  who  Served  there. 

t  “  The  history  of  the  siege  of  Dehli,  by  one  who  served  there.” 
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THE  JIAECH  UPOSf  DEHLI. 

On  tho  day  after  that  dreadful  night  at  Mirath,  which  wit¬ 
nessed  the  first  iiorrors  of  the  revolt,  it  was  the 
effort  of  the  authorities  to  concentrate  all  the  sur- 
viviug  Europeans,  and  such  property  as  could  be  May” 
saved,  within  the  English  quarter  of  the  great 
Cantoninout.  All  the  outlying  piquets  and  sentries  were  ‘ 
therefore  recalled;  and  all  who  lived  beyond  the  new  line  of 
defence  were  brought  in  and  lodged  in  a  capacious  public  build-, 
iug  used  as  the  Artillery  School  of  Instruction,  and  known  as 
the  Damdamah.  There  also  the  treasure  was  brought  from  the, 
Collectorate,  and  safely  guarded  against  the  plunderers,  who 
were  roamipg  about  tho  place.  For  the  predatory  classes  were 
now  making  high  festival,  the  escaped  convicts  from  the  gaols, 
the  Gujars  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  all  the  vile  scum 
and  refuse  of  the  bazaars  were  glorying  in  the  great  paralysis': 
of  authority  "which  had  made  crime  so  easy  and  so  profitable. 
From  the  Cantonment  the  great  harvest  of  rapine  stretched  out 
into  the  surrounding  district.  There  was  no  respect  of  persons, 
races,  or  creeds.  All  who  had  anything  to  lose  and  lacked 
strength  to  defend  it,  were  ruthlessly  despoiled  by  the 
marauders.  Travellers  were  stopped  on  the  highway;  tlie 
mails  were  plnndered ;  houses  were  forcibly  entered  and  sacked, 
and  sometimes  all  the  inmates  butchered.*  And  so  entirely  had 
all  semblance  of  British  authority  disaj^peared,  that  it  was 


*  Take  the  following  illustration  from  the  OfBoial  Report  of  Mr.  Com¬ 
missioner  Williams  ;  “  Bamdial,  a  prisoner  confined  in  tho  Civil  Gaol  under 
a  decree  for  arrears  of  rent,  hastened  to  his  village,  Bhojpnr,  during  tho 
night  of  the  10th,  and  the  next  day  at  daybreak  colleetod  a  party  rinrl 
attacked  a  money-lender  who  had  a  decree  against  him,  and  murdered  liiih 
and  sis  of  his  household.” 
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believed  that  the  English  in  Mi'rath  had  been  slain  to  a 

Meanwhile,  with  the  proverbial  rapidity  of  evil  tidings,  news 
had  travelled  up  from  Dehli,  which  loft  no  doubt  of  the  total 
defeat  of  the  English,  the  Proclamation  -of  the'^Padishdh,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  rebel  troops,  wlio,  it  was  believed,  would 
soon  return  to  Miratli  with  all  the  immense  resources  of  the 
great  Magazine  at  their  command.  And  presently  fugitives 
came  in  with  the  sad  details  of  mutiny  and  massacre,  and 
exciting  narratives  of  their  own  providential  escapes.']’  All  this 
increased  the  gener.al  consternation.  It  was  plain  now  that 
there  was  wide-spread  revolt.  All  Civil  authority  was 
practically  suspended  ;  so  Martial  Law  was  proclaimed  in  the 
joint  names  of  General  He^^■itt  and  Mr.  Greathed  ;  and  the  first 
who  tasted  the  ready  justice  of  the  improvised  gallows  was  the 
butcher  from  the  Bazaar,  who  had  brutally  murdered  Mrs. 
Charabeis  in  her  house.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  an 
isolated  act  of  vigour,  due  rather  to  the  energy  of  an  individual 
than  to  the  joint  authority  from  which  the  edict  had  pro¬ 
ceeded.]: 

On  the  16th  an  incident  occurred  which  increased  the  general 


*  See  description  of  the  state  of  Mi'rath  after  the  outbreak  given  by  Major 
G.  W.  Williams  in  his  “Narrative  of  events”:  “I  found  the  whole  of  the 
station  south  of  the  Nala,  and  Be'gam’s  Bridge  abandoned,  for  here  the  storm 
that  was  to  shake  India  to  its  basis  flret  broke  out,  and  the  ravages  there 
visible  were,  strange  to  say,  not  accomplished  by  bands  of  soldiery  formidable 
from  their  arms  and  discipline,  but  by  mobs  of  wretched  rabble  (hundreds  of 
whom  would  have  been  instantaneously  scattere<l  by  a  few  rounds  of  grape), 
and  this  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  European  force.  The  General  of 
Division,  with  several  officers,  inhabited  one  of  the  Horse  Artillery  barracks, 
whilst  most  of  the  reridents  occupied  the  Field  Magazine,  now  universally 
known  as  the  far-famed  Damdamah,  an  enclosed  space  of  about  two  hundred 
yards  square,  with  walls  eight  feet  higl),  a  ditch  and  four  bastions  at  each 
corner.  Thus  strengthened,  it  was  defensible  against  any  number  of  rabble 
insurgents  unprovided  with  heavy  guns  or  mortars.  So  completely  were  tho 
rest  of  the  cantonments  deserted,  that  many  Natives  believed  ihat  every 
European  had  been  exterminated,  and  their  power  being  unseen,  unfelt,  was 
readily  supposed  to  have  been  subverted.” 

t  Among  those  who  escaped  from  Dehli,  but  perished  on  the  way,  was  the 
gallant  leader  of  the  little  party  that  defended  the  great  Dehli  Magazine, 
It  is  stated  that  Willoughby  was  murdered,  with  several  companions,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  near  the  Hindan  river. 

..  Ante,  page  55. 
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oonstetnatlon.'  Sixty  miles  from  Mi'ratli,.  ou  tlie  Ganges  Cnlual, 
lies  Eurki,  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Engineering 
science  of  the  country.  There  tlie  great  Thomason  Mmc™ 
College,  with  its  famous  workshops,  w'as  in  all 
the  hustle  and  aAimatiou  of  its  varied  mechanical  industry. 
There  was  the  centre  of  the  Irrigation  Department,  whence 
issued  the  directing  authority  that  controlled  the  great  system 
of  Canal  Works  which  watered  the  thirsty  land.  'There, 
too,  w'us  posted  the  regiment  of  Sappers  and  Miner's — trained 
and  educated  Native  military  Engineers  nncler  European  officers. 

■  It  was  a  great  thriving  hee-hive  ;  and  that  month  of  May  found 
the  workers  in  all  their  rvonted  peaceful  activity,  plans 

and  projects  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  quiet  times,  and  no 
,  thought  of  coming  danger  to  disturh  the  even  tenor  of  daily 
'  li.Pe.  “Nocommnnity  in  the  world,”  wrote  one,  -who  maybe 
said  to  have  been  the  chief  of  this  prosperous 
colony,  “  could  have  been  living  in  greater  security  '' 

of  life  and  pjroprertj',”  -when  Major  Fraser,  -(vho  commanded  the 
tappers  and  Miners,  received  an  oxpre.«s  from  the  General  at 
Mirath,  ordering  him  to  piroceed  by  forced  marches  to  that 
station,  as  the  Sipahi  regiments  -svere  in  opsn  revolt.  'When 
intelligence  of  this  summons  reached  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  he 
at  once  sugge.sted  that  the  regiment  should  be  despatched  by 
the  route  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  To  this  Fraser  readily  agreed ; 
and  within  six  hours  boats  were  prepared  sufficient  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  thousiind  men.  The  regiment  mustei'ed  only 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen,  who  were  equippiod  and  ready  for 
the  journey,  ■when  another  expiress  came  ordering  two  com¬ 
panies  to  stand  fast  at  Ehrlei,  for  the  protection  of  that  palace. 
So  eventually  soiue  five  hundred  men  set  out,  under  Fraser,  for 
Mirath. 

Then  came  to  Eurki  the  news  of  the  Dehli- massacre.  A)nl 
as  the  Sappers  w'ero  moving  do-nm  to  Mirath, 

Baird  Smith  -was  making  admirable  arrange- 
ments  for  the  defence  of  the  great  engineering 
ileyiot,  in  wdiich  he  took  such  earnest  and  loving  iniorcsi. 
Oilicially,  ho  was  Superintendent-General  of  Irrigation  in 
tlie  North-Western  Pj'ovinces  ;  .a  most  useful  functionary, 
groat  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  with  a  reputation  which  ;iny 
man  might  bo  proud  to  jiosscss.  But  tlie  man  of  ninch  science 
now  grow  at  once  into  the  man  of  war,  and  Eurki  liec.a.ine  a 
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garrison  under  his  command.  Not  an  hour  was  lost.®  Those 
indeed  were  times  when  to  lose  an  hour  might  be  to  lose 
everything ;  and  Baird  Smith  knew  that  there  was  no  emer¬ 
gency  against  which  he  might  not  be  called  upon  to  provide. 
Even  the  companies  of  Sappers,  which  had  H)een  left  for  the 
defence  of  Rurki,  might  soon  become  a  source  of  infinite  danger. 
It  was  soon  settled  that  the  workshops  should  become  the 
citadel,  to  which  women  and  children  might  he  removed ;  and 
there,  on  the  16th  of  May,  all  these  helpless  ones,  little  less 
than  a  hundred  "f  in  number,  were  comfortably  accommodated 
in  the  several  rooms,  whilst  to  each  of  our  male  people  some 
fitting  duty  was  assigned.  Their  number  was  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  women  and  children  ;  and  half  of  them 
were  non-combatants,  clerks  attached  to  the  establishment,  and 
little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  trained  soldiers  were 
but  about  fifty  f  in  number,  with  eight  or  ten  good  officers ; 
and  of  these  Baird  Smith  took  the  command,  telling  them  off 
into  different  guards,  and  organising  different  departments,  so 
that  nothing  was  omitted  or  neglected  that  could  add  to  the 
defence  of  the  place. 

The  Sapper  companies,  suspected  of  disloyalty  from  the  first, 
were  placed  under  their  officers  in  charge  of  the  College  build¬ 
ings.  Baird  Smith  had  talked  to  some  of  their  leading  men, 
endeavouring  to  allay  the  obvious  excitement  among  them  by 
friendly  explanations  and  assurances ;  and  after  that,  he  said, 
“  I  could  do  no  more.”  The  wretched  story  of  the  bone-dust 
flour  was  l  ife  amongst  them,  and  there  was  a  vague  fear,  as  in 


*  “  It  was  at  daybreak  that  I  received  the  first  intimation  of  tlie  Mfrath 
muiiny  and  massacre.  When  I  went  to  the  jiorch  of  my  house  to  mount  my 
horse  for  a  morning  ride,  I  found  Medlicptt,  our  geological  professor,  sitting 
there,  looking  oppressed  with  some  painful  intelligence,  and,  on  my  asking 
what  the  matter  was,  he  then  told  me  that  about  an  hour  before,  Fraser,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  had  received  an  express  from  the 
General  at  Mi'rath,  ordering  him  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  that  place. 
I  immediately  suggested  the  Ganges  Canal  route  instead  of  forced  marches, 
which  would  have  fatigued  the  men  much,  and  made  them  unfit  for  service.” 
— MS.  Correspondence  of  Colonel  Baird  Smith. 

t  There  were  on  the  28th  of  May  fii'ty  women  and  forty-three  children, 
according  to  the  Disposition  List  of  the  Riiiki  Garrison  of  that  day. 

J  Baird  Smith,  in  a  letter  dated  May  30th,  says  that  the  trained  soldiers 
were  only  about  thirty,  but  the  number  given  in  the  text  is  on  the  authority 
of  the  nominal  roll  of  the  garrison. 
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other  places,  of  a  meditated  attack  by  the  British,  taking  them 
by  surprise,  disarming,  and  then  destroying  them.  In  such  a 
state  of  feeling  every  circumstance  of  an  exceptional  character 
is  misinterpreted  i^to  an  indication  of  offence,  and  when  it  was 
known  to  the  Sappers  at  Eiirki  that  the  Sii-mur  Battalion— a 
regiment  of  Gurkahs  commanded  by  Major  Charles  Reid— was 
coming  down  from  Dehra,  on  its  way^j;o  Mirath,*  a  terrible 
suspicion  took  possession  of  them;  they  believed  it  was  a  hostile 
movement  against  themselves.  When  this  became  known  to 
Baird  Smith,  he  sent  an  express  to  Reid  lequesting  him  not  to 
march  upon  Rurki,  but  to  make  straight  for  the  Canal,  and  at' 
once  to  embark  in  the  boats  that  were  waiting  for  him.  Reid 
grasped,  the  position  at  once,  and  acted  upon  the  suggestion. 
Pretending  that  he  had  missed  his  way,  he  asked  for  a  guide  to 
lead  him  straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  and  so  they 
marched  on  to  the  boats  without  increasing  the  general  alarm. 
And,  said  Reid,  Baird  Smith  “  was  right  bej^ond  doubt,  and  his 
good  judgment  and  forethought  may  have  been — indeed,  I  feel 
pretty  sure  it  was — the  means  of  saving  the  place  and  the  lives 
of  the  ladies  and  children.” 

Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  Sappers,  under  Major 
Fraser,  had  marched  into  Blirath.  Not  wdthout  Mmin'of 
some  feelings  of  suspicion  and  alarm,  they  had  tiie  Sappers, 
moved  down  the  great  Canal ;  but  their  behaviour 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  orderljq  and  when,  on  the  15th,  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
fidelity.  Brought,  however,  into  the  immediate  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  European  troops,  who  had  the  blood  of  their 
slaughtered  countrymen  to  avenge,  they  were  in  that  excitable, 
inflammable  state,  which  needs  only  a  single  spark  to  draw 
forth  the  latent  fire.  It  soon  fell.  It  seems  that  the  Com¬ 
mandant  had  promised  them  that  they  should  retain  charge  of 
their  own  ammunition.  He  had  no  intention  of  breaking  faith 
with  them ;  but  he  desired  th.at,  for  greater  security,  it  should 
be  stored  in  a  bomb-proof  biiilding,  which  had  been  placed  at 
his  disposal.  If  the  object  of  this  had  been  carefully  explained 


*  Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  tl}C  stato  of  allairs  at  Mi'ralh, 
Baird  Smith  had  wrilten  to  Major  Reid,  warning  him  that  hi.s  Bcrvieea 
would  most  probably  be  required  at  lliat  place,  and  otlcring  io  provide  liontii 
for  tho  regiment.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  summona  came  from  Ucad- 
Quartors. 
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to  the  meu,  they  would  probably  have  assented  without  a 
murmur.  But  when,  on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  the  ammu¬ 
nition  was  being  conveyed  to  its  destination,  the  Sipahis  sus¬ 
pected  treachery,  resented  the  removal  of  the  magazine,  stopped 
the  laden  carts,  and  broke  into  open  mutiny.  An  Afghan 
SipAhi  fired  his  piece  from  behind  the  Commandant,  and  Fraser 
fell,  shot  through  the  back.  Others  fired  at  Adjutant  Mansell, 
but  missed  him ;  and  the  Native  non-commissioned  officer  who 
was  in  attendance  on  Fraser  was  killed  in  the  affray.  Having 
done  this,  the  mutineers  broke  and  fled,  but  their  victory  was 
but  short-lived.  A  troop  of  the  Carabineers  and  some  Horse 
Artillery  guns  were  let  loose  upon  them.  The  greater  number 
escaped  ;  but  some  fifty  of  the  fugitives  were  overtaken  outside 
cantonments  among  the  sand-hills,  and  were  killed.  And  so 
the  Sappers  and  Miners,  as  a  regiment,  ceased  to  exist.  Two 
companies,  however,  which  were  at  work  in  another  part  of 
Mirath,  were  disarmed  and  set  to  work  on  the  fortification  of 
the  Damdamah. 

After  this,  there  was,  for  a  time,  a  lull  at  Mirath.  The 

May  15-24  destruction  of  the  Sappers  was,  perhaps,  regarded 

iimctiv'itj' at  as  a  cause  of  congratulation  and  a  source  of  con- 
Mfratii.  lidenco,  and  as  the  advancing  month  brought  with 
it  no  new  alarms,  and  it  seemed  that  the  mutineers  were 
resolved  to  concentrate  their  strength  at  Dehli,  and  not  to 
emerge  thence — as  people  whose  fighting  powers  were  greater 
behind  walls — things  began  gradually  to  assume  a  cheerful 
complexion,  and  the  inmates  of  the  Artillery  School  ceased  to 
tremble  as  they  talked  of  what  was  to  come.  But  there  was 
vexation  in  high  places.  The  telegraph  line  between  Mirath 
and  Agra  was  sometimes,  if  not  always  open ;  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Colvin,  who  never  could  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  a  battalion  of  English  Rifles,  a  regiment  of  English 
Dragoons,  and  two  batteries  of  English  Artillery  at  Mirath, 
was  constantly  urging  them,  for  God’s  sake,  to  do  something. 
Thinking,  after  a  while,  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  exhort 
General  Hewitt  to  put  forth  any  activity  in  such  a  case,  Colvin 
addressed  himself  to  Brigadier  Wilson,  thus  virtually  setting 
aside  the  General  of  Division.  Nettled  by  this,  Hewitt  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Agra  respectfully  to  request  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  would  transmit  through  him  orders  to  his  subordinates 
when  such  a  step  could  cause  no  delay.  But  the  Lieutenants 
Governor  still  continued  to  telegraph  to  the  Brigadier,  beseeching 
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him  to  go  but  in  force  so  as  to  keep  open  the  main  road  and 
to  prevent  dangerous  combinations  of  revolted  troops  through¬ 
out  the  Duah.  “  What  plan,”  he  had  asked,  “  does  Brigadier 
Wilson  propose  for  making,  the  Mirath  force  actively  useful  in 
checking  an  adAmiice  down  tlie  Duab?  If  the  mutineers  leave 
Dehli  in  force,  it  is  plain  that  no  wing  of  a  coips,  or  even  a 
single  corps,  could  stay  their  march.  Therefore  a  move  in 
strength  to  Balandshahr  seems  to  be  the' right  one.”  And  now 
the  Agra  authorities  continued  to  urge  these  movements,  but 
were  met  by  protests  that  it  would  he  inexpedient  to  divide  the 
force.  “The  only  plan,”  said  Wilson,  “is  to  concentrate  onr, 
European  force,  and  to  attack  Dehli.  He  had  consulted,”  he 
said,  “  with  all  the  European  officers  in  the  force,  and  they 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  any  movement  of  the  force 
from  Mirath  would  be  highly  imprudent  without  the  orders  of  the 
Commander -in-Chief,  as  it  might  counteract  any  movement  that 
he  might  he  forming.”  “  To  move  in  full  strength,”  he  added, 
“  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  all  the  sick,  women  and 
childi'en  and  [  ].”  Then  caine  the  inevitable  story  that 

“  the  Commissariat  report  that  they  cannot  supply  carriage  for 
a  force  of  half  the  strength  ;  ”  and  yet  it  was,  numerically,  but 
a  small  force  that  would  have  taken  the  field.*  So  Colvhi 
yielded  the  point,  and  no  longer  looked  to  Mirath  for  assistance. 

It  has  hben  shown  that,  as  one  result  of  the  inactivity  of  this 
beautiful  force  of  all  arms,  a  belief  gained  ground  in  the  adjacent 
country  that  the  English  at  Mirath  had  all  been  killed  to  a 
man.  Although  the  surrouucliug  villages  were  swarming  with 
rohher-clans,  •  who  had  murdered  our  people  and  sacked  our 
houses,  it  was  not  until  the  24th  of  May,  two  v'eeks  after  the 
great  tragedy,  that  a  small  party  of  our  Dragoons  was  sent  out 
to  chastise  the  inmates  of  one  of  tlmse  nests  of 
j>lunderers.  On  that  day,  for  the  fii'st  time,  the  iioatirof 
English  magistrate,  Mr.  Johnston,  obtained  the 
assistance  of  troops  to  enable  him  to  supprc.s.s  tlio  overflowing 
crime  of  the  di.strict.  The  village  of  Ikti:ipur  was  then  burnt, 
and  tho  people  learnt  that  Englisli  soldiers  were  still  alive  in 


*  In  this  telegraphic  message  it  is  slateil  tliiit  Uu;  fori'O  eonsi.sleil  of — 
Billes,  700;  Carabineers,  mounled,  SSO;  dismounted,  100;  Ardllcry  rocrnils, 
uiidrilled,  364.  As  some  portion  of  tlio  cnicient,  and  .all  Dio  incOUdont  men 
would  have  been  left  in  Jlirath,  tlio  nnmbct  for  field-service  would  not  hnvo 
c.vcecded  1000. 
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Miiath.  But  tli©  clcinonstratiun  was  an  ill-fated  one.  For 
Jolmston,  who  had  gone  out  with  the  troops,  riding  homewards 
in  hot  haste,  when  the  work  was  done,  eager  to  bo  again  actively 
employed,  was  fearfully  injured  by  the  falling  of  his  horse,  and 
three  days  afterwards  expired.  4 

But  the  Mirath  Brigade  had  now  done  with  inaction.  The 
“  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,”  for  which  it 
H.'dso™  been  waiting,  had  anived.*  It  had  been 

supposed  for  some  time  that  the  road  between 
Karnal  and  Mirath  was  closed  ;  but  in  the  camp  of  the  Com- 
inander-in-Chief  there  was  an  officer,  equal  to  any  difficult  work, 
who  volunteered  to  carry  despatches  to  the  latter  place,  and  to 
bring  back  the  much-needed  information  of  the  state  of  Wilson’s 
Brigade.  This  was  Lieutenant  William  Hodson,  a  man  of  rare 
energy  of  character,  who  was  then  serving  with  the  1st  (Com¬ 
pany’s)  Fusiliers.  He  had  been,  years  before,  one  of  that  little 
band  of  pioneers  who,  under  Henry  Lawrence,  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Panjab,  and  he  had  afterwards 
risen  to  the  command  of  that  famous  Guide  Corps,  the  institution 
of  which  had  been  one  of  the  most  cherished  and  the  most 
successful  projects  of  his  accomplished  chief.  But,  amidst  a 
career  of  the  brightest  promise,  a  heavy  cloud  had  gathered 
over  him,  and  he  had  rejoined  his  old  regiment  as  a  subaltern, 
chafing  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  eager  to  clear  himself  from 
what  he  declared  to  be  unmerited  imputations  upon  his  cha¬ 
racter.  This  gloom  was  upon  him  when  General  Anson, 
discerning  his  many  fine  qualities,  offered  him  a  place  in  the 
Department  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  especially  charged 
him  with  the  intelligence  branch  of  its  duties,  in  prosecution  of 
which  he  was  to  raise  a  body  of  a  hundred  horse  and  fifty  footij" 
This  was  at  Ambalah,  to  which  place  he  had  marched  down 
with  his  regiment  from  Dagshai.  He  was  soon  actively  at 
work.  He  hastened  down  to  Karnal,  and  there  picking  up 
some  horsemen  of  the  Jhind  Rajah’s  Contingent,  rode  into 
Mirath,  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles,  delivered  his  despatches, 
took  a  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  a  little  sleep,  and  then  rode  back, 
with  papers  for  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Meanwhile,  the  bulk 
of  the  Mirath  Brigade  was  in  tbe  hustle  of  preparation  for  an 


*  See  ante,  p.  118. 

t  This  order  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  raising  of  “  an  entire  new 
regiment  of  Irregular  Horae.” 
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advance,  under  Wilson,  to  join  the  column  which  was  mo’vdng 
down  from  the  hills  to  the  attack  of  Dehli.  Many  then,  who 
had  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  the  past  fortnight,  took 
fresh  heart,  and  panted  with  the  excitement  of  coining  action. 
In  high  spirits,  thS  troops  marched  out  of  cantonments  on  the 
riight  of  the  27th  of  May.  The  column  consisted 
of  two  squadrons  of  the  Carabineers ;  a  wing  of  the 
light  field  battery;  Toinbs’s  troop  of  Horse  Artillery;  two 
eighteen-pounder  guns,  all  manned  by  Europeans ;  with  some 
Kative  Sappers  and  Irregular  Horse.  Brigadier  Arohdale 
■Wilson  commanded  the  force,  and  Mr.  Horvey  Greathed  accom¬ 
panied  it  as  civil  ofSoer.  And  with  them  rode,  at  the  head  of 
an  improvised  body  of  Horse,  Jan  Fishan  Khan,  the  Afghan 
chief,  who,  unlike  most  of  his  countrymen,  thought  that  he  was 
bound  to  do  something  in  return  for  the  British  pension,  which 
supported  him  and  his  house.* 

The  marches  of  the  two  first  days  were  uneventful.  No 
enemy  appeared,  and  Greathed  believed  that  the 
-rebel  force  would  not  attemirt  to  give  Us  battle 
except  before  the  walls  of  Dehli.  But  when,  on  tiie 

the  30th  of  May,  Wilson’s  force  reached  Ghazi- 
ud-dfn  Nagar.f  near  the  river  Hindan,  there  were  signs  of  a 
coming  struggle.  Flushed  with  success,  and  confident  in  their 
strength,  the  mutineers  had  left  their  stronghold,  and  had  come 
.  on  to  give  battle  to  the  Mirath  Brigade  before  its  junction  with 
the  force  from  Ambalah.  They  had  planted  some  heavy  guns 


♦  The  feeling  gejierally,  at  this  lime,  and  in  some  iiistanccs  the  conduct, 
of  the  Afghan  pensioners,  of  -whom  there  was  quite  a  colony  in  Lodiana, 
denoted  the  ingratitude  of  the  race.  See  Mr.  Ricketts’s  interesting  Lodiana 
lieport,  “Papers  relating  to  the  Mutiny  in  the  Paiijab,  1857.” 

t  The  position  is  thus  described  by  Baird  Smith  in  the  unimblishod 
fragment  of  hi.story,  to  which  1  have  alxive  Teferre<l ;  “  Tliis  town,  of  rcs]X)ct- 
ablo  size,  and  with  some  ancient  traces  of  walls,  stands  on  the  loft  hank  of 
the  Hindan,  alrout  a  mile  from  that  river.  A  long  cau.soway  ciirrie.s  tlio 
Grand  Trunk  Road  across  the  broad  valley,  wilhin  wliich  tlio  stream,  .shrunk 
during  the  scorching  heats  of  Jf.iy  to  a  mere  ri  \-til<;t,  wanders  in  a  clinumd  of 
extrerne  tortuo-sity,  Ibrdalde  both  for  ini'antiy  and  artillery,  thongli,  from  ilio 
prevalence  of  quicksands,  the  ]iroec.-;s  is  not  aliogother  Pec  from  risk  of 
mishap.  A  suspension  bridge  spans  the  stream,  and  on  the  right  bank  Iho 
canseway  is  covererl  by  a  toll-hotise,  capable,  if  need  W(;rc,  of  sonni  d"fencc. 
Villages,  furnishing  considerable  mcan.s  of  rcsi.staiieo  in  the'r  mnd-wallod 
houses  and  narrow  lanes,  are  scattered  at  Interval.s  along  the  road,  and  tbo 
ground  in  ridges  of  sensible  maguitudo  on  Iroth  banks,  but  ospcciully  ou  tlio 
right.” 
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on  u  riclgo  to  tlie  right  of  their  ponition,  and  from  this  point 
they  opened  fire  upon  our  people.  Then  the  eighteen-pounders, 
under  Light,  and  Scott’s  field  battery,  made  vigorous  answer, 
and  under  their  cover  the  British  Riflemen  advanced,  and 
moving  along  the  causeway,  came  to  clos^  quarters  with  the 
enemy.  For  some  time  a  stubborn  conflict  was  maintained ; 
but  our  Horse  Artillery,  under  Henry  Tombs,  supported  by  the 
Carabineers,  dashed  to  the  right,  crossed  the  Hindan,  making 
light  of  its  rugged  bank  and  dangerous  bed,  and  successfully 
turned  the  loft  flank  of  the  enemy.  Under  the  galling  fire 
then  poured  in  upon  them  the  mutineers  reeled  and  staggered, 
and  presently  broke.  Some  took  refuge  in  a  village,  whence 
they  were  diiven  by  our  Riflemen,  and  soon  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy  were  in  ignominious  flight  towards  the  walls  of 
Jjehli.  Five  of  their  guns  fell  into  our  hands,  and  they  left 
many  of  their  fighting  men  behind  them.  Our  own  loss  would 
have  been  small,  hut  for  the  explosion  of  an  ammunition- 
waggon ;  not  by  an  accident  of  warfare,  but  by  an  act  of 
resolute  and  sacrificial  courage  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
mutineers.  A  Sipahi  of  the  11th  Regiment  deliberately  dis¬ 
charged  his  musket  into  the  midst  of  the  combustibles  just  as  a 
party  of  the  Rifles,  under  Captain  Andrews,  were  gallantly 
seizing  the  gun  to  which  the  cart  belonged.  The  explosion 
cost  the  man  his  life ;  but  Andrews  and  some  of  his  followers 
were  killed  by  it,  and  others  were  carried  wounded  from  the 
scene.*  It  taught  us  that  among  the  rautinoors  were  some 
brave  and  desperate  men,  who  were  ready  to  court  instant 
death  for  the  sake  of  the  national  cause.  Many  acts  of  heroism 
of  this  kind  brighten  up  the  history  of  the  war,  and  many 
more  were,  doubtless,  performed,  of  which  History  has  no 
record. 

The  mutineers  fled  in  hot  haste  to  Dehli,  where  they  were 
Ma  31  leviled  for  their  disgraceful  failure,  and  sent  back 
reinforced,  to  try  whether  Fortune  would  help 
them  on  another  day.  Stimulated  by  promises  of  large  rewards 
to  achieve  a  great  success  in  honour  of  the  restored  monarchy. 


*  “  Tlie  officers  that  night  drank  in  solemn  silence  to  the  memory  of  the 
hrave  deiiarted,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  toast  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  lunes,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  received  by  every  officer  and 
member  of  the  mess,  I  am  sure,  from  his  gallantry  and  other  estimable 
xiualities,  that  the  memory  of  poor  Andrews  will  be  long  and  fondly  cherished 
hy  them.’’— The  CJiaplum's  iMr  Eottou’s)  Narrative. 
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they  again  marched  to  the  Hindan.  That  day  was  our  Whit- 
Sunday.  There  was  no  Church  parade.  But  the  uioruing  was 
ushered  in  by  the  most  solemn  and  beautiful  of  all  our  Church 
services — that  of  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  There  was  genuine 
sorrow  for  those  *who  had  fallen  as  tliey  were  laid  in  un¬ 
consecrated  ground,  “  a  babool  tree  and  a  milestone  marking  the 
spot.”*  Little  space  was  then  left  fpr  mournful  reflections. 
It  was  soon  known  that  the  Sipahis  were  returning  to  the 
attack.  About  noon  our  bugles  sounded  the  alarm;  The 
enemy  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  ridge  to  the  right  of  the 
Hindan,  about  a  mile  from  our  advanced  posts  on  the  bridge. 
Pushing  forward  his  guns,  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  Wilson’s 
force.  This  was  a  signal  for  our  advance.  The  Artillery  were 
sent’  forward  to  reply  to  the  enemy’s  fire — the  Rifles,  wdth  tun 
of  Scott’s  guns,  occupying  the  head  of  the  bridge.  The  battle^ 
whicli  then  raged  for  some  two  hours,  was  almost  wholly  an  Artil¬ 
lery  fight.f  But  Cavalry  and  Infantry  were  exposed  both  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to'the  more  irresistible  assaults  of  the 
sun.  It  was  the  last  day  of  May,  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
year.  The  fiery  blasts  of  the  summer  were  aggravated  by  the 
heat  thrown  from  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  burnt  villages. 
The  thirst  of  our  people  was  intolerable.  Some  were  smitten 
down  by  sun-stroke ;  others  fell  exhausted  by  the  wa3^ ;  and 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  some  were  destroyed  by  water  jjoisoned 
by  the  enem^^.J  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  depressing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Wilson’s  troops  drove  the  enemy  from  their  position. 
When  the  fire  of  the  mutineers  had  somewhat  slackened,  the 
Brigadier  ordered  a  general  advance  of  his  force,  and  the 
Sipahis  recoiled  before  it.  But  although  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  hold  their  ground  and  continue  the  battle,  they  did 
not  fly,  shattered  and  broken,  as  on  the  preceding  day.  Having 
discharged  into  our  advancing  columns  a  tremendous  shower  of 


*  Cliaplaiu’.s  Narrative. 

t  “The  conduct  of  Tombs’s  troop  yesterday  rvns  tlie  ndinimtion  of  every 
one;  for  a  lou"  time  they  were  engaged  on  t.wo  sides  witli  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Liglit  then  got  his  two  cigliteeu-pounder.s  down  to  the  rivcr-lmiik 
and  drew  off  the  fire  upon  hirasolf,  and  paid  it  hack  with  interest.” — JCerrci/ 
Grcathed’t  Letters,  Licuteuaiit  Perkins,  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  was  killeil 
by  a  sliot  from  one  of  the  enemy’s  gnns. 

’  X  This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Kotion,  wlio  says ;  “  Some  wore  sun-sfricken,  some 
slain,  and  a  few,  whose  cruel  thirst  induced  them  (u  slake  it  with  water 
provided  by  the  enemy  in  ve.'-scls  containing  strong  corrosive  jioison,  were 
thus  dejirived  of  life.” 
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grape-sliot,  they  limbered  up  their  guns  before  the  smoko  had 
dispersed,  and  I'ell  back  in  orderly  array.  Exhausted  by  the 
cruel  heat  and  suffering  agonies  of  thirst,  the  English  soldier 
could  not  improve  his  victory  by  giving  chase  to  the  retiring 
enemy.  The  mutineers  carried  off  all  thefr  guns  and  stores, 
and  made  good  their  retreat  to  Dehli.  But  they  had  been  thus 
twice  beaten  in  fair  fight  by  inferior  numbers,  and  had  nothing 
but  their  disgrace  to  carry  back  with  them  and  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  their  King. 

In  the  English  camp  there  was  great  rejoicing ;  and  as  the 
news  spread,  all  men  were  gladdened  by  the  thought  that  the 
tide  now  seemed  to  have  turned,  and  that  retribution,  which, 
though  dela3md,  was  certain,  was  now  overtaking  the  enemies 
of  our  race  and  the  murderers  of  our  people.  The  old  stem 
courage  had  been  again  asserted  and  with  the  old  results. 
Success  ^ad  returned  to  our  ranks ;  and  there  was  special 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  Wilson,  with  a  portion 
only  of  the  old  Mi'rath  Brigade,  had  been  the  first  to  inflict 
punishment  on  the  rebels,  and  among  them  upon  some  of  the 
very  men  who  had  prevailed  against  us  so  grievously  a  little 
time  before.  But  the  situation  of  the  little  force  on  the  Hindan 
was  not  without  its  perils.  It  was  doubtful  whether  our  troops, 
exhausted  as  they  were  by  the  work  that  they  had  done  under 
that  fierj^  skj^,  could  successfully  sustain  another  attack,  if,  as 
was  probable,  tho  enemy  should  come  out  again  from  Dehli, 
and  in  increased  numbers.  But  the  month  of  Juno 
■  came  in,  bringing  with  it  no  fresh  assaults,  but  a 
welcome  reinforcement.  The  Gurlcah  regiment,  nearly  five 
hundred  strong,  having  moved  up  from  Balandshahr,  marched 
into  camp,  under  its  gallant  Commandant,  Major  Charles  Eeid. 
At  first  thej"  were  taken  for  a  body  of  the  eneiu}"  marching 
upon  our  rear.  But  no  sooner  were  they  identified  than  the 
British  troops  turned  out  and  welcomed  them  with  lusty  cheers. 

Meanwhile  the  Dehli  Field^  Force,  under  Barnard,  had 
marched  down  to  Alipiir,  which  lies  at  a  distance 
Miivenicnts  of  twelve  luiles  from  Dehli.  It  arrived  there  on 
the  5th  of  June,  and  was  halted  until  the  Mirath 
troops  could  come  up  from  the  Hindan.  There 
had  been  some  want  of  understanding  between  the  commanders 
of  the  two  forces  as  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  and  the 
point  of  junction.  It  had  been  thought,  at  one  time,  that  it 
viould  be  strategically  expedient  to  move  upon  Dehli  from  both 
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banks  of  tbo  Jamnah;  and  after  the  battles  of  the  Hindau, 
"WilBon’s  force  had  halted  for  oivhji's  from  the  chief.  Those 
orders  were  received  ou  the  4tli  of  .Tune.  That  evening  Wilson 
commenced  his  march,  and  soon  after  midnight  on  the  morning 
of  the  (ith  ho  oroBf?od  tlio  Jamnah  at  Baghpat.  The  delay  was 
a  source  of  bittenniHs  to  tlio  Ambalah  troops,  ^vho  woi'e  fnriousl^^ 
eager  to  fall  upon  the  enemy.  Frc.sli.liding,s  of  mutiny  and 
murder  had  reached  tlicm,  and  the  blood  of  officers  and"  men 
alike  was  at  fever  licat.  The  impatience,  however,  was  but 
short-lived.  Wilson  wa,s  now  close  at  hand.  And  already  the 
waiting  was  bearing  good  finit.  On  tiro  Gth  tiro 
siege-train  arrived.  .Timno. 

Orders  for  tbo  cfjnipmont  of  tbo  train  had  been  received  on 
the  ITtli  td’  May.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
the  gates  of  the  hkn-t  we-ro  opened.  The  guns 
and  M'aggons  and  the  labouring  bullocks  were  .all  "™-. 

ready.  'J’lie  Sipiihis  of  the  3rd  regiment  at  Bhilur  liad  volun¬ 
teered  to  escort  tbo  train  and,  witli  some  troopers  of  the  9t]i 
Irregular  cavalry,  tlioy  now  marcliod  upon  the  Satbaj.  The 
bridge  was  still  passable,  and  the  train  crossed  over.  Two 
hours  aftcrwmrds  the  boats,  wliioli  spanned  tlie  river,  had  been 
swept  aw'ay  by  the  hooding  waiters.  But,  although  tlie  Sipahis 
of  the  3rd  regiment,  who  had  then  the  game  in  their  hands, 
liad  suffered  the  tr.ain  to  cross  the  bridge,  it  was  known  that 
they  wore  mutinous  to  the  core.f  So  when  the  whole  line  of 
ordnance  was  secure  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  it  was 
quietly  explained  to  the  Sipiihis  of  the  3i‘d  that  their  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  A  contingent  of  Hor.se  and  Foot  had 
been  furiiisliod  by  tlio  Eajah  of  Nabha,  and  it  was  now  ready  to 
relieve  the  men  of  the  shspected  regiments.  Under  this  guard 
of  auxiliaries,  with  which  the  detachment  of  Irregular  Cavalry 


•  Tim  train  consislccl  of  eight  eiglikon-pranidors,  four  eight-inch  howitzers, 
twelve  (ivo-iind-a-luilf  inch  morl.ars,  and  four  eight-inch  mortars  (Nonmn). 
The  ollic.cr  in  charge  of  the  Irain  was  Lieutenant  Griffith,  Major  Kayo 
coinniaiidcd  tho  wliolo  dctnc.lmiont. 

t  This  is  an  inshmeo  of  wliat  h.as  hcen  called  the  “inexplicable  incon¬ 
sistency  ”  of  iho  Sipahis,  who  so  olten  allowed  their  host  opportunities  to 
cseiiiro;  but  Mr.  Eieketts  sufficiently  ailbrds  a  clue  to  it  when,  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  J.odiaiia  Eeport,  ho  .says  that  they  wore  pledged  in  concert  with  others 
to  a  certain  course  of  procedure,  and  that  no  temptation  of  imniodiato 
lulvanliigo  could  indiieo  them  to  diverge  iroin  Iho  programme,  'flic  later' 
history  of  lliis  corps  will  ho  found  in  Book  Yl. 
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nioved  forward,  the  train  laboured  on  to  Ambalah,  which  it 
reached  on  the  27th  of  May.  But  a  new  difficulty  awaited  it 
there;  for,  although  the  guns  had  arrived,  they  were  useless 
for  want  of  gunners.  A  weak  company  was,  therefore,  despatched 
from  Firu'/.pur  by  bullock-train,  to  be  after\^ards  strengthened 
by  recruits  from  Mi'rath.  Meanwhile,  the  positioirof  the  train 
was  not  without  its  surrounding  dangers.  Thev®|a8iri  Battalion, 
which  had  been  guilty  of  such  shameful  defe&Iyjl-in  the  hour  of 
our  need,  had  come  into  Ambalah,  and  the  Sipahis  of  the  5th 
were  striving  to  induce  the  Gurkahs  to  combine  with  them  to 
seize  the  guns  and  to  march  to  Dehli.*  The  plot,  however,  was 
frustrated,  and  the  siege  -  train  passed  on  safely  to  Head- 
Quarters.-j- 

On  the  7th  of  June,  amidst  hearty  welcomings  and  warm 
June?  congratulations,  the  Mirath  contingent  marched 

Junction  vviih  into  Alipur.  At  one  o’clock  on  the  following 

morning  they  commenced  the  march  on  Dehli, 
'■  ■  thirsting  for  the  battle.  Their  scouts  had  told 
them  that  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  in  front  of  the 
approaches  to  the  city,  resolute  to  contest  the  progress  of  the 
British  Force.  Never  since  the  first  English  soldier  loaded  his 
piece  or  unsheathed  his  sword  to  smite  the  dark-faced,  wliitc- 
turbaned  Moor  or  Gentu  —  not  even  when  Clive’s  army,  a 
century  before,  landed  in  Bengal  to  inflict  retribution  on  the 
perpetrators  of  the  great  crime  of  the  Black  Hole — had  our 
people  moved  forward  under  the  impulse  of  such  an  eager, 
burning  desire  to  be  amongst  the  murderers  of  their  race,  as  on 
that  early  June  morning,  when  Barnard’s  fighting  men  knew 
that  the  mutineers  of  Mirath  and  Dehli  were  within  their  reach. 
It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted. 
Infantry  and  Cavalry,  with  thirty  guns,  about  six  miles  from 
Dehli,  at  a  place  called  Badli-ki-Sarai,  where  groups  of  old 
houses  and  walled  gardens,  once  the  country  residences  of 
some  of  the  nobles  of  the  Imperial  Court,  supplied  j^ositions 
capable  of  powerful  resistance.J  On  this  place  marched 
Barnard,  on  the  early  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  along  tho 


*  The  5th  was  .at'terwarJs  dlsariiied  iu  the  presence  of  two  companies  of 
the  Fusiliers. 

t  On  a  requisition  from  Major  Kaye  a  detachment  of  Fusiliers  was  scat  to 
jniu  the  escort.  The  artillerymen  from  Finizpur  joined  at  Karual. 

X  Baird  Smith. 
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Gi-and  Trunk  Eoad,  Avith  the  river  on  one  «ide,  and  the 
Western  Janinah  Canal  on  the  other,  whilst  Brigadier  Hope, 
Grant,  with  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery,  crossed  the  canal  and 
moved  down  along  its  right  hank  with  the  object  of  taking  the 
enemy  in  flank. 

Day  was  just  dawning  when  Barnard’s  columns  came  rvithiu 
fire  of  the  Sip4his’,  guns.  The  disposition-s  which 
he  had  made  foi,‘‘the  attack  were  excellent,  and  BaTu?  of 
they  were  not  frustrated  by  any  discovery  of  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  the  enemy’s  movements.  He 
found  the  rebels  where  he  expected  to  find  them.  Whilst 
Showers,  with  the  First  Brigade,  was  to  attack  upon  the  rigid. 
Graves,  with  the  Second,  was  to  lead  his  men  against  the, 
enemy’s  position  on  the  left ;  and  Grant,  on  the  first  sound  of 
the  guns,  was  to  recross  the  canal  by  the  bridge  in  the  rear  of 
the  rebel  camp,  and  to  take  them  in  flank.  The  strength  of 
the  enemy  was  knoavn  to  be  in  their  Artillery.  Four  heavy, 
guns,  Money’s  Horse  Artillery  troop,  and  part  of  Scott’s  Battery, 
were  sent  in  advance  to  silence  their  fire,  but  the  guias  of  the 
mutineers  were  of  heavier  metal  than  our  own,  and  it  avas  not 
easy  to  make  an  impression  on  their  batteries.  For  some  time 
the  Artillery  had  the  fighting  to  themselves.*  Officers  and 
men  were  dropping  at  their  guns,  and  for  a  little  space  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  they  could  hold  their  oavu.  But  the  British 
Infantry  noAv  deployed  into  line ;  and  the  inspiring  mandate 
to  charge  the  guns  went  forth  to  the  75th.  Then  Herbert  led 
out  his  noble  regiment  with  a'  ringing  cheer,  right  up  to  the 
enemy’s  batteries,  and  the  2nd  Europeans  followed  in  support. 
Nothing  could  resist  the  impetuous  rush  of  these  English 
soldiers;  hut  the  rebels  stood  well  to  tlieir  guns,  and  shoAved 
that  there  A\'ere  some  resolute  spirits  beneath  those  dusky  skins, 
and  that  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  in  our  camps  and  canton¬ 
ments  had  not  been  thrown  away.  Many  fought  Avith  tho 
courage  of  desjieration,  and  stood  io  he  bayoneted  at  tlioir  gun.s. 
it  was  not  a  time  for  mercy;  if  it  Avas  sought  it  aauis  sternly 
refused. 

MeanAvhile  the  Second  Brigade,  under  Graves,  cliarged  <ho 
enemy’s  position  on  the  loft,  and,  ahotit  the  same  time,  .Tlojie 


*  “Light,  Kiiye,  and  Fag.an,  Avilh  four  lieiivy  guns,  bore  tlic!  liruiil  Ibr 
some  time,  ivutil  the  hrigaiio  of  infantry  came  np  anil  got  into  line.” — Ilerrci/ 
Grtfdhud's  XcW.uf.— Major  ICnyo  was  in  coniniiinil. 
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Ui-nnt,  whose  march  had  been  delayed  by  the  state  of  the  roads 
along  which  he  had  advanced,  appeared  in  the  enemy’s  rear 
with  his  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery.  Thus  the  programme 
of  the  preceding  day  was  acted  out  in  all  its  parts,  and  the 
enemy,  attacked  on  every  side,  had  nothing  left  to  them  but 
retreat.  At  first,  they  seem  to  have  fallen  back  in  orderly 
array  ;  biH  the  Lancers,  under  Yule,  fell  upon  them  so  fiercely, 
and  the  Horse  Artillery  guns,  though  impeded  by  the  water¬ 
courses,  opened  so  destructive  a^re  upon  them,  that  they  were 
soon  in  panic  flight,  shattered  and  hopeless.  All  the  guns,  and 
stores,  and  baggage  which  they  had  brought  out  from  the  great 
city  were  abandoned ;  and  so  our  first  fight  before  Dehli  ended 
in  an  assuring  victory. 

But  the  day’s  work  was  not  done.  Barnard  saw  clearly  that 
it  was  a  great  thing  to  make  an  impression  on  the  enemy,  not 
easily  to  be  effaced,  on  the  first  day  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Army  of  Eetribution  before  the  walls  of  Dehli.  The  sun  had 
risen,  and  the  fury  of  the  June  heats  was  at  its  height.  Our 
men  had  marched  through  the  night,  they  had  fought  a  battle, 
they  were  worn  and  weary,  and  now  the  fierce  sun  was  upon 
them,  and  there  had  been  but  little  time  to  snatch  any  sustain¬ 
ing  food,  or  to  abate  the  thirst  of  the  Indian  summer;  but  the 
strong  spirit  within  them  overbore  the  weakness  of  the  flfesh,  and 
there  was  no  demand  to  be  made  upon  them  by  their  leader  to 
which  they  were  not  prepared  to  respond.  Barnard's  soldierly 
experiences  had  taught  him  that  even  a  force  so  broken  as  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  at  Badli-ki-Sarai  might  rally,  and  that 
they  might  have  a  strong  reserve.  Ho  determined,  therefore, 
to  push  onward,  and  no-t  to  slacken  until  he  had  swept  the 
enemy  back  into  Dehli,  and  had  secured  such  a  position  for  his 
force  as  would  be  an  advantageous  base  for  future  operations. 
From  Badli-kivSarai  the  road  diverges  into  two  branches,  the 
one  a  continuation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  leading  to  the  suburb  of 
Sabzimandi,  and  the  other  leading  to  the  old  British  Canton¬ 
ments.  Stretching  in  front  of  these  two  positions,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  base  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  roads  were 
the  sides,  was  a  long  rocky  ridge  overlooking  the  city.  At  the 
iroint  of  divergence,  Barnard  separated  his  force,  and  sending 
Wilson  with  one  division  along  the  former  road,  led  the  other 
himself  down  to  the  Kidge.  There  he  found  the  enemy  posted 
in  some  strength  with  heavy  guns ;  but  another  dexterous 
flank  movement  turned  their  position,  and,  before  they  could 
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change  their  line,  the  60th  Rifles,  the  2iid  Europeans,'  and 
Money’s  Troop  were  sweeping  along  the  Ridge :  and  soon 
Wilson,  who  had  fought  his  way  through  the  Sabzi'mandi,  and 
driven  the  enemy  from  tlieir  shelter  there,  appeared  at  the  other 
end,  and  rebels  saw  that  all  was  lost.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  them  now  but  to  seek  safety  behind  the  walls  of  the  citv. 

'.Eroin  those  walls  their  comrades,  lookin^g  out  towards  the  scene 
of  action,  could  see  the  sniolce  and  flame  wliich  pronounced  that 
tlie  Sipahis’  Lines,  in  our  old  ••ntonments,'  were  on  fire.  That 
day’s  lighting  liad  deprived  them  of  their  shelter  outside  the 
walls,  and  given  u.s  the  finest  po.ssiblc  base  for  the  conduct  of 
our  future  operations  against  the  city.* 

So  the  victory  of  the  8th  of  June  was  complete,  and  it 
remained  for  us  only  to  count  what  we  had  gained 
and  what  we  had  lost  by  that  morning’s  fighting.  uicbon'cf 
The  lo.ss  of  the  cnem}'  is  computed  at  throe  hundred  ”  ■ 

and  fifty  men;  and  thejdiad  left  in  our  hands  twenty-six  guns,, 
with  'some  serviceable  ammunition,  which  much  wanted.f 


*  III  these  first  operations,  as  in  all  others,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  the 
Birimir  Battalion  did  excellent  service.  Slajor  Eeid  -thus  describes  their 
conduct  on  the  8th  :  “  About  one  o’clock  p.m.  we  reached  Ihe  Ridge,  when  I 
was  directed  by  General  Barnard  to  occupy  Hindu  Eao's  house,  which  is . 
.within  twelve  hundred  yards  of  the  Mori  Bastion.  Had  just  made  ourselves 
comfortable,  w'hon  the  alarm  was  sounded.  In  ten  minutes  the  mutineers 
were  seen  coming  up  toward.?  Iluidu  If-ao’s  house  in  force.  I  went  out  with 
my  owm  regiment  and  two  companies  of  Rifles,  and  drove  them  back  into  the . 
city.  This,  however,  was  not  accomplished  till  five  r.ji.,  so  that  we  were 
'under  arms  for  sixteen  hours.  Heat  fearful.  My  little  fellow.s  behaved 
splendidly,  and  were  clieered  by  every  European  regiment.  It  was  the  only 
Native  regiment  with  the  force,  and  I  may  say  every  eye  was  itpon  it:  The. 
General  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  Giirkahs  could  do,  anj  if  we  were  to  be 
trusted.  They  had  (because  it  was  a  Native  regiment)  doubts  about  us; 
hut  I  think  they  are  now  satisfied.”  It  is  true,  as  slated,  that  the  Sirniur 
Hattaliqu  was  the  only  Native  regiment  engiSged  on  our  side;  but  ihere 
were  other  Native  dotuchments.  The  Sapper.s  from  Mi'rath  fought  well,  and 
were  commended  in  Sir  H.  Barnard's  despatcli,  as  W’.as  also  the  Contingent  of 
tlio  Jlu'nd  Rajah.  And  Jan  Fi.shau  Khan,  with  his  hoioemen,  did  gallant 
service.  Flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the  battle,  the  Afghan  chief  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  another  such  day  would  make  him  a  (Christian. 

t  The  statement  in  the  text  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  BarnarcFs 
official  despatch.  But  the  nuraher  of  guns  captured  on  the  8th  of  June  is 
30t  down  at  thirteen  in  Major  Norman’s  Narrative,  Major  Reid’s  Flxtraots 
"roin  Letters  aud  Notes,  and  in  tlie  “Hislory  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi,  by  on 
Jffiecr  who  served  tjiere,”  &o.  Norman  has  '.specified  in  detail  the  nature  oi. 
,he  captured  ordnaucs,  aud  he  is  notable  for  his  accuracy. 
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Our  own  loss  was  small,  considering  the  dashing  character  of 
the  work  that  had  been  done.  Four  officers  and  forty -seven 
men  were  killed  in  the  encounters  of  that  day,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty  men  were  wounded  or  missing.  Among  those  who 
received  their  death-wounds  at  Badli-ki-Sarai  was  the  chief  of 
Sir  Henry  Barnard’s  Staff.  Colonel  Chester,  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army,  was  shot  down,  almost  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action.  As  he  lay  there,  in  agony,  with  young  Barnard, 
the  General’s  son  and  aide-de-camp,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
help  him,  he  asked  the  young  officer  to  raise  his  head,  so  that 
he  might  see  the  wound  that  was  rending  him ;  and  having 
seen  it,  ho  knew  that  he  was  dying.  Telling  Barnard  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  he  begged  his  young  friend  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate.  Then  presently  the  spirit  passed  away 
from  his  body  ;  and,  at  sunset,  all  that  was  left  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army  was  laid  in  the  grave.  To  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Dehli  Force  this  must  have  been  a  heavy  loss, 
for  Chester  possessed  all  the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
Barnard  lacked;  and  the  Adjutant-Ceneral  vras  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  his  advice,  in  any  difficult 
conjuncture  would  have  been  wisely  received  with  respect.*  But 
Chester  had  risen  in  the  Department,  and  the  time  was  coming 
when  departmental  experience  and  traditionary  knowledge  were 
to  be  stripped  of  their  splendid  vestments.  And  History,  without 
any  injurious  reflection  upon  his  character,  may  declare  that 
the  incident  was  not  all  evil  that  in  due  coui-se.  brought  Neville 
Chamberlain  and  John  Nicholson  down  to  Dehli. 

But  it  is  not  by  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  or  returns  of 
captured  ordnance,  that  the  value  of  the  first  victory  before 
Dehli  is  to  be  estimated.  It  had  given  us  an  admirable  base  of 
operations — a  commanding  military  jDosition — open  in  the  rear 
to  the  lines  along  which  thenceforth  our  reinforcements  and 
supplies,  and  all  that  we  looked  for  to  aid  us  in  the  coming 


'  *  “  Among  the  slain  was  unhappily  Colonel  Charles  Chester,  Adjutant- 
General  of  tlie  Army,  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  whose  loss  thus  early 
in  the  campaign  was  a  grave  and  lamentable  misfortune;  for  his  sound 
judgment  and  ripe  knowledge  would  liave  been  precious  in  council  as  in 
action.” — Baird  Smith’s  unpublished  Memoir.  Two  other  officers  of  the  Staff 
were  killed.  Captain  0.  W.  Russell  and  Captain  J.  W.  Delamain.  The 
fourth  officer  who  lost  his  life  was  Lieutenant  Harrison  of  the  75th;  Colonel 
Herbert  of  that  regiment  was  among  the  jypruided. 
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struggle,  were  to  be  brought.  And  great  as  was  this  gain  to 
us,  in  a  military  sense,  the  moral  effect  was  scarcely  less ;  for 
behind  this  ridge  lay  our  old  cantonments,  from  which  a  month 
before  the  English  had  fled  for  their  lives.  On  the  parade- 
ground  the  Head-Quarters  of  Barnard’s  Eorce  were  now  en¬ 
camped,  and  the  familiar  flag  of  the  Faringhis  was  again  to  be 
seen  from  the  houses  of  the  Imperial  City. 
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BOOK  V.— PROGRESS  OF  REBELLION  IN  UPPER  INDIA. 
[Mat— July,  1857.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

BANARAS  AND  ALLAHABAD. 

It  has  been  seen  that  whilst  Lord  Canning  was  eagerly  ex- 
horting  the  chiefs  of  the  Army  to  move  with  all 
despatch  upon  Dehli,  never  doubting  that  a 
crushing  blow  would  soon  descend  upon  the  guilty  city,  he  was 
harassed  by  painful  thoughts  of  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
country,  along  the  whole  great  line  of  the  Ganges  to  Allahabad 
and  thence  through  the  Duab  to  Agra.  There  was  one  Eng¬ 
lish  regiment  at  Danapur ;  there  was  one  English  regiment  at 
Agra;  and  besides  these  the  whole  strength  of  our  fighting 
men  consisted  of  a  handful  of  white  artilleiymen  and  a  few 
invalided  soldiers  of  the  Company’s  European  Army.  And, 
resting  upon  the  broad  waters  of  the  Ganges,  there  was  the 
great  military  cantonment  of  Kanhpur,  with  a  large  European 
jjopulation,  a  number  of  Sipahi  regiments,  and  few,  if  any, 
white  troops.  To  all  these  unprotected  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gauges  and  the  Jainnah,  and  the  more  inland  stations 
dependent  upon  them,  the  most  anxious  thoughts  of  the 
Governor-General  were  now  turned,  and  his  most  earnest 
efforts  directed.  If  the  Native  soldieiy,  who  were  thickly 
strewn  along  these  lines,  not  only  in  all  the  military  canton¬ 
ments,  but  in  all  the  chief  civil  stations,  guardians  alike  of  the 
property  of  our  Government  and  the  lives  of  our  people,  had 
risen  in  that  month  of  May,  nothing  short  of  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  Providence  could  have  saved  us  from  swift 
destruction. 
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But  in  all  tliat  defeuceless  tract  of  country  over  which  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Governor-General  were  then  ranging,  and 
towards  which  he  was  then  eagerly  sending  up  reinforcements, 
rebellion  was  for^a  time  in  a  state  of  suspension.  Whether  it 
was  that  a  day  had  been  fixed  for  a  simultaneous  rising  of  all 
the  Siptlhi  regiments,  or  whether,  without  any  such  concerted 
arrangements,  they  were  waiting  tosses  what  the  English 
would  do  to  avenge  their  brethren  slaughtered  at  Mirath  and 
Dehli,  the  Native  soldiery  at  the  stations  below  those  place's 
sxrfiFered  day  after  day  to  pass  without  striking  a  blow.  No, 
tidings  of  fresh  disaster  from  the  great  towns,  or  from  the 
military  cantonments  dotting  the  Gangetic  provinces,  followed 
closely  upon  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Imperial  City. 
But  everywhere  the  excitement  was  spreading,  alike  in  the 
Lines  and  the  Bazaars,  and  it  was  plain  that  many  weeks  would 
not  elapse  without  a  fresh  development  of  trouble,  more  dreadful, 
perhaps,  than  the  first  growth,  of  which  he  already  had  before 
him  the  record. 

■  A  little  more  than  four  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  the 
direction  of  the  north-west,  lies  the  city  of 
Banaras.  Situated  on  a  steep  sloping  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  which  its  buildings  overhang,  it  is  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  river-cities  of  Hindustan.  Its  countless  temples,  now 
beautiful  and  now  grotesque,  with  the  elaborate  devices  of 
sculptors  of  difierent  ages  and  diifereut  schools ;  its  spacious 
mosques  with  their  tall  minarets  grand  against  the  sky  ;  *  the 
lichly  carved  balconies  of  its  houses ;  its  swarmiug  marts  and 
market-places,  wealthy  with  the  produce  of  many  countries  and 
the  glories  of  its  own  looms;  it.s  noble  ghauts,  or  flights  of 
landing-stairs  leading  from  the  great  thoroughfares  to  the  river- 
brink,  and  ever  crowded  with  bathers  and  drawers  of  the 
sacred  water;  the  many-shaped  vessels  moored  against  the 
liver-banks,  and  the  statelj^  stream  flowing  on  for  over  between 
them,  render  this  great  Hindu  city,  even  as  seen  by  the  fleshly 
eye,  a  spectacle  of  unsurpassed  interest.  But  the  interest 
deepens  painfully  in  the  mind  of  tho  Christian  traveller,  who 
regards  this  swarming  city,  with  all  its  slattenly  beauty,  as  tlio 
favoured  home  of  the  great  Brahmanical  supcr.stition.  It  is  a 


*  A  recent  writer  states  Hint  it  is  computed  that  tiicro  arc  fourteen  liundred 
and  fifty-four  temples  and  two  liundred  and  seventy-two  mosqne.s  iii  the  eily, 
of  Bandras. — See  Sherrhu/a  “iSVicicd  City  of  the  JJindits." 
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city  givou  up  to  idolatry,  with,  in  the  estimation  of  millions  of 
people,  an  odour  of  sanctity  about  it  which  draws  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  India  to  worship  at  its  shrines  or  to  die  at  its  ghauts. 
Modern  learning  might  throw  doubt  upon  t^e  traditional  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  place,  but  could  not  question  the  veneration  in 
w'hich  it  is  held  as  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus,  the  cherished 
residence  of  the  Pandits  and  the  Priests. 

But  neither  sacerdotal  nor  scholastic  influences  had  softened 
the  manners  or  tempered  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Bauaras.* 
There  had  always  been  something  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  discontent  and  disaffection  among  the  citizens ;  and 
now  in  the  summer  of  1857  this  was  increased  by  the  high 
l^rice  of  provisions — always  believed  to  be  one  of  the  curses  of 
British  rule.f  And  there  was  another  source  of  special  danger. 
Some  of  the  most  disreputable  members  of  the  Dehli  Family 
had  been  long  resident  at  Banaras,  where  they  had  assumed  all 
the  airs  of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  persistently  endeavoured 
in  secret  to  sow  resentment  in  the  city  against  the  English. 
These  wretched  Mughul  Princes,  it  was  not  doubted,  would  be 
well  disposed  in  such  a  conjuncture,  to  foment  rebellion  among 
the  Sipahis ;  and  it  was  scarcely  less  probable  that  the  State 
prisoners- — Sikhs,  Marathas,  Muhammadans,  and  others,  who 
had  been  made  to  find  an  asylum  in  Banaras,  would  find  ample 
means  of  gratifying  their  love  of  intrigue  in  dangerous  efforts 
against  the  power  that  had  brought  them  to  the  dust. 


*  The  population  of  Banaras  is  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  an  unusually  large  proportion  are  Hindus.  The  author  of  tlie 
“Red  Pamphlet’’  computes  the  number  at  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
Macaulay  rhetorically  amplifies  it  into  “  half  a  million.”  In  May,  1857,  Mr. 
Tucker,  the  Commissioner,  writing  to  Lord  Canning,  speaks  of  “the  hnge 
bigoted  city  of  Benares,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  the  worst 
population  iu  the  country.’’  This  is  probably  rather  under  the  number,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  iu  Banaras  always  an  immense  floating 
population  of  pilgrims  from  other  provinces.  [In  1873,  the  population  of  the 
Banaras  division  numbered  5,600,000  souls.  Ttuit  of  the  city  varied  greatly, 
but,  in  1856,  it  was  roughly  computed  at  300,000  souls.— G.  B.  M.] 
t  “The  city,  always  the  most  turbulent  in  India,  was  now  the  more 
dangerous  from  the  severity  with  which  the  high  price  of  corn  pressed  upon 
the  poorer  classes ;  tlie  Purbiah  Sipahis,  who  had  been  more  or  less  restless 
since  the  beginning  of  Marcli,  now  publicly  called  on  their  gods  to  deliver 
them  from  the  Faringhfs,  clubbed  together  to  send  messengers  westward  for 
intelligence,  and,  finally,  sent  away  their  Guru  (priest),  lest,  as  they  said,  in 
the  troubles  which  were  coming,  he  should  suffer  any  hurt.” — Report  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  Officiating  Joint-Magistrate. 
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At  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  inland,  from  the  city  of 
Banaras,  is  the  suburb  of  Sikroli.  There  was 
the  English  military  cantonment — there  were  the  Ca*ntonment 

Courts  of  Law  and  the  great  Gaol— the  English 
Church  and  the  English  Cemetery— the  Government  College — 
the  several  Missionary  Institutes — ;the  Hospitals  and  Asylums 
— the  Public  Gardens,  and  the  private  residences  of  the  Euro- 
]iean  oificers  and  their  subordinates.  The  military  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  half  a  company  of  European  Artillery  and  three 
Native  regiments.  These  were  the  37th  Kegiment  of  Native 
Infantry,  the  Sikh  Regiment  of  Lodiana,  and  the  13th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Irregular  Cavalry — in  all,  some  two  thousand  men, 
watched  by  some  thirty  English  gunnoj-s.  The  force  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Brigadier  George  Ponsonby.*  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  Native  Cavalry,  who  fifteen  years  before,  in  the  affair  of 
Parwdn-darah — that  charge,  whicli  was  no  charge,  and  which 
■was  at  once  so  heroic  and  so  dastardly — had  covered  himself 
with  glory.  The  names  of  Eraser  and  Ponsorihy,  rvho  flung 
themselves  almost  alone  upon  the  horsemen  of  Dost  Muhammad, 
will  live  as  long  as  that  great  war  is  remembered,  and  will  he 
enshrined  in  the  calendar  of  our  English  heroes.  In  spite  of 
those  fifteen  years,  the  incident  was  still  fresh  in  men’s  minds 
in  India,  and  there  was  confidence  in  the  thought  that  Pon- 
Bonhy  commanded  at  Banaras. 

There  other  good  sorters  also  were  assembled  ;  and  oiviliiins 
too,  with  the  best  coui-age  of  the  soldier  and  more 
than  'his  wonted  wisdom.  ‘  Mr.  Henry  Carre  Vt  mi'il'is” 
Tucker — one  of  a  family  famous  alike  for  courage 
and  for  capacity — was  Commissioner  of  Banaras.  Mr.  Frederick 
Guhhins,  who,  some  time  before,  as  Magistrate,  had  acquired  by 
a  grand  display  of  energy  in  a  local  crisis  an  immense  as¬ 
cendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  now  the  Judge. 
Mr.  Lind  was  the  Magisti-ate  of  Bamiras.  It  is  ijupo.ssiblo  to 
over-rate  their  exertions. f  As  soon  as  the  fatal,  now.s  arrived 


*  In  the  early  part  of  May,  Pojisonby  Imd  not  taken  command.  Colonel 
Gordon  then  commanded  tlio  stalion. 

t  *' Tile  inagittiute  and  judge  (Messrs.  Lind  and  Gubhins)  exerted  ilioni- 
selves  with  great  skill  to  maintain  the  pj;aco  of  the  city ;  imw  palrolling  wiih 
parties  of  Sowars,  now  per.suading  Banyahs  to  lower  Iho  [irice  of  coin,  now 
listening  to  the  tales  of  .spies,  who  rciioricd  clearly  the  state  of  feeding  in  tim 
city,  and  told  the  niimts  of  the  Bip.dhis  far  more  truly  thou  the  olilocis  in 
commuud.’i-i-JIfr.  Toijhi'n  Jtfptirl. 
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from  Miratli  and  I)ehli,  thej^  saw  clearly  the  danger  which 
beset  them,  and  the  work  which  lay  before  them,  to  pre-. 
serve  our  old  supremacy  in  such  a  place.  The  crisis  was 
one  which  demanded  that  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
should  take  counsel  together.  Warned  by  the  wholesale 
butcheries  of  Mirath  and  Dehli,  thej^  deemed  it  a  point  of 
essential  urgency  that  there  should  be  a  common  understanding 
as  to  the  place  of  resort  for  women  and  children  and  non-com¬ 
batants  in  the  e\  ent  of  a  sudden  surprise  or  alarm.  A  council, 
therefore,  was  held ;  hut  it  would  seem  that  no  definite  plan  of 
action  was  formed.  On  the  following  day  two  military  officers 
called  upon  Mr.  Lind,  with  a  proposal  that  greatly  startled  him. 
One  was  Captain  William  Olphevts,  commauding  the  Artillery, 
an  officer  of  good  repiiie,  brave  as  a  lion,  hut  of  uncertain 
temper,  who  had  served  under  Williams  of  Kars,  in  the  auxiliary 
operations  connected  with  the  Crimean  War.  The  other  was 
Captain  Watson,  of  the  Engineers.  Their  opinions  were 
entitled  to  he  received  with  resi^ect ;  but  when  they  suggested 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  retreat  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Chanar  (eighteen  miles  distant  from  Eanaras),  Mr.  Lind  re¬ 
sented  the  proposal,  and  said  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
leave  his  post.  When  his  visitors  had  taken  their  departure, 
the  Magistrate  hastened  to  Mr.  Gubhius,  and,  returning  to  his 
his  own  house  with  the  Judge,  was  presently  joined  by  Mr. 
Tucker  and  by  Colonel  Gordon,  who  temporarily  commanded 
the  station.  Clpherts  and  Watson  had  intimated  that  Gordon 
had  approved  the  plan  of  retreat  to  Chanar;  but  when  in 
answer  to  a  (question,  which  he  put  to  Mr.  Guhhins,  tbe  civilian 
Said,  “I  will  go  on  my  knees  to  you  not  to  leave  Banaras!” 
Gordon  promptly  answered,  “I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
was  persuaded  against  my  will.”  Mr.  Tucker  had  never  doubted 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  stand  fa.st.*  So  it  was  resolved  that 


*  jyir.  Tuylor,  however,  in  his  oilicinl  narrative,  says :  “  They  both  (Lind 
and  Gubhius)  returned  to  Mr.  Lind’s  tiouse  to  discusS  the  best  means  of 
operation,  and  weie  soon  joined  tiy  Mr.  Tucker,  the  Commissioner,  and 
Colonel  Gordon.  When  the  former  alluded  to  the  plan  (the  retreat  to  Clianar) 
in  terms  which  seemed  to  imply  he  approved  it.  Mr.  Lind  condemned  it  most 
strongly,”  &o.,  &c.  It  is  possible  that  for  “  former  ”  we  should  read  “  latter.” 
In  a  letter  before  me  (May  19),  addressed  to  Lord  Canning,  Mr.  Tucker  siiys  : 
“  One  officer  of  liigh  rank  and  much  experience  recommended  that  we  should 
make  a  night  march,  and  shut  ourselve  s  up  in  Chanar.  Colonel  Gordon, 
Ji  mmanding  the  station,  Mr.  Gnbhiii.s,  tlio  judge,  and  Mr.  Lind,  the  inagia* 
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no  sign  of  an.\iety  sliimld  lie  made  manifest,  either  to  the 
twilciiei'y  or  to  the  people ;  that  ever}'  one  should  remain  in  his 
own  liome,  as  in  (piiet  times,  and  ih^it  thei  o  should  be  no  open 
display  of  arming,  or  any  other  symptom  of  distrust.  But  in 
the  event  of  a  sudcfen  rising  either  of  the  soldiery  or  of  the 
people,  all  the  Christian  residejits  not  engaged  in  suppressing 
it  were  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Mint. 

And  so  the  daily  goings  on  of  .social  life  fell  back  again  into 
the  old  groove;  and  some  even  found,  in  the 
prospect  before  tlicra,  causes  of  increased  hopeful- 
ness  and  bountiful  anticipations  of  a  pleasure-  ° 
laden  future.  Were  there  not  European  troops  coming  up 
from  Dauapur  and  Calcutta,  and  would  there  not  be  gay  doings 
at  Bamiras?  Those  whose  duty  it  was  to  know  what  was 
going  on  in  the  surrounding  country,  heard  this  careless  tallc 
Av'ith  something  of  a  shudder,  but  wisely  refrained  from  saying 
anything  to  dash  the  cheerfulness  of  the  talkers.  “  My  game,  ’  ■ 
wrote  the  Commissioner  to  the  Governor-General,  “  is  to  kee]) 
people  in  good  spirits ;  so  I  Jceep  my  bad  news  to  myself,  and 
circulate  all  the  good.”  Meanwhile,  he  and  his  colleague, s' 
were  doing  all  that  could  be  done,  without  noise  or  excitement,! 
to  restore  confidence  alike  to  the  soldiery  and  to  the  towns¬ 
people.  It  was  no  small  thing  to  supply  an  antidote  to  the 
famine-pi'ices  which  were  then,  ruling  in  the  markets  of  the 
cit}',  and  this  might  he  done,  so  far  at  least  as  the  evil  bore 
upon  the  soldiery,  without  interfering  with  the  privileges  of 
the  sellers.  So  the  Commissioner  guaranteed,  on  the  part  of 
Government,  that  for  every  rupee  jraid  by  the  Sipahis  for  their 
Mali,  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  as  in  ordinary  times,  should 
be  given,  whilst  the  Judge  and  the  Magistrate  went  about  in 
the  city  endeavouring  (and  with  good  success)  to  convince  the 
chief  importers  of  grain  that  it  v,'ould  be  sound  policy  in  the 
end  to  keep  down  their  prices  to  the  normal  rates.”  These 


'.rate,  unanimously  agreed  witli  me  th,at  to  show  any  open  distrust  in  this 
nanuer  would  cause  a  panic,  tlie  baz.aars  would  be  closed,  .and  both  tire  troops 
md  the  city  would  be  up  against  us.  We,  therefore,  determined  to  face  lire 
langer  without  moving  a  muscle.” 

*  “  I  guaranteed  Ponsonby  yesterday  in  issuing  atah  to  the  troops  at  six- 
eeu  sirs,  and  trust  you  will  bear  me  out.  It  is  ill  talking  to  a  hungry  man. 
til  tlio  bazaars  are  open,  but  very  naturally  the  grain-sellers  are  appreliensive, 
nd  raising  their  prices.  Gubbins  and  Lind  have  been  in  the  city  all  the 
loraing  tiying  to  show  the  priiicipa.l  importers  the  good  policy  of'  keeping 
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things  had  a  good  effect ;  but  the  utter  -weakness  of  ,tho 
European  force  in  Banaras  stared  these  brave  and  sagacious 
men  in  the  face  at  every  turn,  and  they  felt  that,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  nothing  could  save  them  until  the  arrival  of  succour, 
except  the  calmness  and  confidence  of  tlieft-  demeanour  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  “  So  great  is  my  confidence,”  wrote  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  “  that  I  have  not  a  single  weapon,  beyond  a  heavy- 
handled  riding-whip,  in  my  possession.  In  dealing  with  a 
parcel  of  children,  which  Sipahis  and  all  Natives  are,  moral 
force  goes  a  great  way.”  And  it  should  be  noted  here,  as  an 
encouraging  symptom,  that  about  this  time  all  the  Sikh  Sirdars, 
then  prisoners  at  Banaras,  offered  their  services  to  Mr.  Tucker 
— and  it  was  believed  in  good  faith — to  act  as  a  body-guard  to 
him,  and  to  protect  his  house. 

And  the  confidence  thus  felt — which  in  the  breasts  of  some, 
First  arrival  least,  was  a  Sustaining  trust  in  the  overflowing 
of  reinforce-  Biercy  of  God — was  made  manifest  before  all  the 
24  people  of  Banaras,  by  a  practical  illustration  of  a 
■  remarkable  kind.  On  the  24th  of  May,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  forty-four  men  of  the  84th  Queen’s,  who  had  been 
pushed  up  by  the  Governor- General  by  dawk,  arrived  from 
Chinsurah,  near  Calcutta.  This  reinforcement  would  have 
more  than  doubled  the  reliable  military  strength  on  which  the 
security  of  the  English  at  Banaras  was  to  depend.  From  every 
station  along  the  great  line  of  country  between  Dehli  and 
Calcutta  had  come  the  despairing  cry,  “  For  God’s  sake  send  us 
Europeans  !  ”  And  now  that  this  help  had  come  to  the  first  of 
the  great  undefended  siations — small,  it  is  true,  in  numbers, 
but  still  at  such  a  time  an  immense  relief  and  reinforcement  to 
the  little  band  of  Christian  men,  who  were  trusting  in  God, 
and  maintaining  a  bold  front  before  their  fellows — they  be¬ 
thought  themselves  of  others  who  were  in  greater  need  than 
themselv'es,  and  suffered  the  welcome  detachment  to  pass  on  to 
Kdnhpur ;  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  they  seemed  to  be  in 
their  greatest  peril.  For  news  had  just  come  that  the  17  th 


down  prices  as  much  as  possible.” — ilfr.  H.  C.  Tucker  to  Lord  Canning,  May 
23,  1857.  “  Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Gubbins,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lind,  and 
his’  influence  with  the  wealthy  merchants,  the  price  of  grain  in  the  Bazaar 
has  fallen  from  twelve  or  thirteen  sirs  to  fifteen  u'l-s  (for  the  rupee).  This  is 
a  great  triumph  of  confidence,  and  has  reassured  the  multitude  wonderfully." 
_ The  Same  to  the  Same,  May  26,  1857.  . 
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Regiment,  at  Azamgarh,  some  sixtj'  miles  distant,  was  on  the 
verge,  if  not  in  the  fall  stream,  of  open  mutiny,  and  the 
Banaras  regiments  seemed  only  to  he  waiting  for  a  signal  from 
their  comrades  in  thj  neighbourhood.  Still  they  thought  more 
of  others  than  of  themselves.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  written 
earnestly  to  urge  upon  them  the  great  need  of  Kanhpiir,  where 
General  Wheeler  was  threatened  by  a  datigerous  enemy ;  and 
so  Ponsonby  and  Tucker,  taking  council  together,  determined 
to  let  the  succour  which  had  been  sent  to  them  puss  on  to  the 
relief  of  othens.  “Gordon,”  wrote  the  Commissioner,  “thinks 
that  we  have  run  too  great  a  risk  in  sending  on  at  once  the 
parties  of  the  84th,  whom  you  sent  on  to  us  by  dawk ;  but  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  wrote  to  me  so  urgently  to  send  every  man 
who  could  be  spared,  that  Ponsonby  and  I  concurred  in  thinking 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  I'un  some  risk  here,  and  stretch  a  point 
for  Ihe  relief  of  Kanhpur.  Besides,  we  argued  that  nothing 
could  show  better  to  the  suspected  37th  Regiment  than  that  ■ 
when  w'e  had  got  Europeans  from  Calcutta,  and  placed  our 
guns  in  safety,  we  did  not  care  to  detain,  but  sent  them  on 
straight  to  join  the  troops  collecting  above.  This  is  a  real 
mark  of  confidence  in  the  Sipahis  and  in  ourselves. 

Besides,  it  will  do  good  at  Allahabad,  and  along 
the  road,  to  see  Europeans  moving  up,  parly  after  party,  so 
fast.  So  if  anything  does  happen  to  Banaras  before  other 
Europeans  join,  your  lordship  must  excuse  the  despatch  of 
these  forty-four  men  as  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  right  side.” 
Other  Europeans  had  been  expected  from  Danapur,  but  scarcely 
had  the  men  of  the  84th  been  pressed  forward,  when  tidings 
came  that  the  detachment  of  the  10th  from  Danapur,  which  had 
been  proceeding  upwards  to  the  relief  of  Banaras,  had  “  stuck 
fast  at  Chapra.”  “  So  all  hopes  for  the  present,”  it  was  added, 

“  from  that  quarter  are  gone.”  “  Brave  Brigadier  Ponsonby,” 
continued  the  Commissioner,  “  calls  the  failure  of  the  Danapur 
relief  ‘  a  slight  contretemps,  somewhat  unpleasant,  but  it  cannot 
be  helped.’  I  am  glad  we  did  not  know  of  it  yesterday  evening, 
rs  it  might  have  prevented  the  despatch  of  the  forty-four  men 
-.0  Kanhpur.”  But,  next  day,  when  further  reinforcements 
irrived,  they  were  all  hurried  onward  to  Kanhpiir.  “I  had 
mother  telegram  this  morning,”  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  to  Lord 
banning  on  the  27tb,  “  from  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  begging  mo 
0  spare  no  expense  in  hurrying  up  European  aid.  We  send 
ip  all  the  men  we  get  from  Calcutta,  Thirty-eiglit  more  will 
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go  this  evening.  We  do  not  keep  one  for  ourselves.”  Even 
the  detachment  of  the  10th  from  Diinapur  was  to  be  sent  on 
“  the  moment  it  arrives.”  “  Your  lordship  may  feel  assured,” 
added  the  Commissioner,  “  that  nothing  wjll  be  left  undone  to 
insure  the  quickest  possible  relief  to  Kanhpur.  I  have  let  Sir 
H.  Wheeler  know  what  we  are  doing  to  relieve  him,  as  Hope  is 
half  the  battle.” 

Thus,  already,  was  the  great  national  courage  of  the  English 
May  beginning  to  take  many  shapes.  Whilst  soine, 

Diversities  girding  Up  their  loins,  were  eager  to  anticipate 

ininhoo?  danger  and  to  strike  at  once,  smiting  everywhere, 
hip  and  thigh,  like  the  grand  remorseless  heroes 
of  the  Old  Testament,  others  were  fain  to  oppose  to  the  mass 
of  rebellion  that  was  surging  upwards  to  the  surface,  the  calm 
impassive  fortitude  of  patient  resolution,  born  of  an  abiding 
faith  in  God.  Men  of  different  temperaments  and  diflferent 
convictions  then  wrought  or  waited  according  to  the  faith  that 
was  in  them,  with  self-devotion  beyond  all  praise.  There  was 
need  of  strenuous  action  in  those  days ;  but  there  was  need 
also  of  that  calm  confidence  which  betrays  no  sign  of  misgiving, 
and  the  very  quietude  of  which  indicates  a  consciousness  of 
strength.  Eestricted  sympathy  and  narrow  toleration  are 
among  the  manifestations  of  our  national  character,  not  less 
than  the  broad  many-sided  courage  of  which  I  have  spoken  ; 
and  therefore  it  has  happened  that  sometimes  rash  judgments 
have  been  passed  by  men  incapable  of  understanding  other 
evidences  of  bravery  than  those  which  their  own  would  put 
forth  in  similar  crises.  But  it  may  he  easier  to  go  out  to  battle 
with  death  than  quietly  to  await  its  coming.  The  energy  that 
stimulates  the  one  is  less  rare  than  the  patience  that  inspires 
the  other.  But  this  quiet  courage  must  be  content  to  wait  for 
quiet  times  to  be  estimated  at  its  true  worth.* 


*  How  utterly  free  the  Corumissioner  was  from  the  least  leaven  of  official 
jealousy,  and  how  eager  he  was  to  do  justice  and  to  get  justice  done  to  Ids 
colleagues,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  letters  written  by  him 
to  Lord  Canning  :  “Jlr.  F.  Gubbins  is  a  very  superior  man,  and  will  make  a 
model  commissioner.  I  feel  very  thankful  to  have  snob  a  coadjutor  liere  to 
make  up  for  my  own  great  deficiencios.”  And  in  another  letter  the  Commis-; 
sioiier  says :  “  Mr.  Gubbins  is  carrying  on  the  work  in  this  district  moat  ener¬ 
getically.  Under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  he  has  been  the  means  of 
teeuring  great  peace  and  quiet  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.”  .  And  again : 
‘‘  I  hope  your  lordship  will  find  time  for  a  letter  of  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  F. 
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Henry  Tucker  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  in  whom  the  high 
courage  of  our  race  took  this  latter  form.  He 
wont  about,  fearless  and  confident,  saying  to  him-  ' 

self,  “The  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  and  my  ’  ^ 

deliverer;  the  God  gf  my  rock,  in  Him  will  I  trust.  He  is  my 
shield  and  the  horn  of  nly  salvation  ;  my  high  tower,  and  my 
refuge;  my  Saviour.” *_  And  in  this  abundant,  overflowing 
confidence  and  resignation  he  seemed  to  despise  all  human 
.means  of  defence,  and  almost  to  ivgajd  defensive  efforts — 
“secondary  means” — as  a  betrayal  of  want  of  faith  in  the 
,;Almighty.  “  Eather  against  Ponsonhy’s  and  my  wish,”  he 
wrote  to  the  Governor-General,  “  hut  by  tlie  advice  of  Messrs. 
Guhhins  and  Lind,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  the  European 
residents,  arms  and  ammunition  have,  this  day,  been  issued  ont 
to  all  who  require  them.  I  hope  that  it  will  make  their  minds 
easy,  and  that  they  will  rest  quiet.  I  am  so  thankful  we  haA-'e 
.no  place  for  defence  here.  We  have  nowhere  to  run  to,  so  must 
stand  firm — and  hitherto  there  has  not  been  one  particle  of 
panic  and  confusion.”  And  he  said  that  if  the  enemy  came  he 
would  go  out  to  meet  them  Avith  a  bible  in  bis  band,  as  David 
had  gone  out  to  meet  Goliath  with  a  pebble  aud  a  sling.  .Ho 
rode  ont  in  the  most  exposed  places,  evening  after  evening,  with 
his  daughter,  as  in  quiet  times  ;  aud  when  some  one  suggested 
to  him  that  the  hat  which  he  wore,  being  of  a  peculiar 
charactei-,  would  clearly  iudicate  the  Commissioner,  and  afford 
a.  mark  for  a  rebel  shot,  be  said  that  he  Avas  as  safe  in  one  head¬ 
dress  as  in  another,  and  had  no  thought  of  a  change. 

Language  and  action  of  this  kind  might  be  regarded  as  mere 
imbecility.  It  is  not  strange,  indeed,  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Tucker’s  character  was  described  as  an  amiable  enthusiast 
quite  unequal  to  the  occasion ;  for  his  courage  Avas  not  of  the 
popular  type,  and  his  character  not  intelligible  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  But,  even  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  mere  human 
wisdom,  the  course  AAdiich  Avaa  favoured  by  the  Banaras  Com¬ 
missioner  bad  much,  at  that  time,  to  recommend  it.  For  as 
the  absolute  weakness  of  the  European  community,  Avith  only 


Gubbins  for  liia  be.autiful  2)olic.c  nymugenicnts  and  goiieral  cxcri.ioiis,  in  wliicli 
Mr.  Lind  has  aided  greatly.  [There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  strong  charac- 
;er  of  Mr.  P.  Gubbins  dominated  the  situation  aud  iini>re8sed  itself  niwn  all 
vith  Avhoin  ho  came  in  contact. — G.  B.  M.] 

*  He  Avrote  to  Lord  Ginning  that  thu  22nd  ol)aplcr  of  Samuel  H.  (which 
oiifains  these  words)  had  been  “.their  stand-by,'’ 
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thirty  effective  soldiers  to  defend  them,  forbade  any  successful 
resort  to  arms,  it  was  sound  policy  thus  to  preserve  a  quietude 
of  demeanour,  significant  of  confidence-confidence  both  in  our 
own  security  and  in  the  loyalty  of  those  who  surrounded  and 
who  might  have  crushed  us  in  an  honr.t  In  continual  com¬ 
munication,  not  only  with  Lord  Canning  at  Calcutta,  but  with 
the  chiefs  of  all  the  great  stations,  as  Danapur,  Kanhpur, 
Lakhnao,  and  Agra,  Henry  Tucker  knew  what  was  being  done 
in  some  quarters,  and  what  was  needed  in  others,  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  crisis.  He  knew  that  help  was  coming  from 
below ;  and  that  if  rebellion  were  smouldering  either  in  the 
Lines  or  in  the  City,  the  longer  it  could  be  left  to  smoulder, 
before  bursting  into  a  blaze,  the  better.  The  confiding  policy 
was  the  temporising  policy.^  Those  who  best  knew  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Bengal  Sipahi,  knew  that  a  vague  fear,  more 
impressive  for  its  very  vagueness,  was  driving  thousands  into 
rebellion ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  keep  things  quiet  was  to 
do  nothing  to  excite  or  to  alarm.  And  so  the  month  of  May 
wore  on,  and  European  reinforcements  came  from  below ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  great  temptation  to  retain  them,  Tucker  and 
Ponsonby  had  strength  to  send  them  onward  to  succour  others. 
They  knew  that  they  were  exposing  themselves  to  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  their  comrades ;  but  they  felt  that  they  could  bear 
even  this.  “  You  and  I,”  wrote  Ponsonby  to  the  Commissioner, 
“  can  bear  much  in  such  a  cause.  To  aid  the  distressed  is  not 
so  very  wicked.” 

The  high  bearing  of  the  chief  officers  at  Banaras  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Governor-General.  And  in  the 

uom  Lord™*^°*^  midst  of  all  his  urgent  duties — his  pressing  cares 

Canning.  and  anxieties — Lord  Canning  found,  or  made, 
time,  to  write  letters  of  stirring  encouragement  to 
all,  of  whose  good  deeds  ho  had  ample  assurance.  Whether 


*  I  do  not  -wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  I  think  the  serving  ont  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  European  residents  was  a  mistake ;  but  I  can 
appreciate  Mr.  Tucker’s  motives,  and  understand  his  reasons  for  inscribing 
“  Thorough  ”  on  his  policy  of  inaction.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  Lord 
Canning,  though  he  admired  the  calm  confidence  of  Mr.  Tucker,  sided  witli 
Mr.  Gubbins  in  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  doubt  tliat  he  was  right  [I  can 
only  repeat,  from  knowledge  acquired  on  the  spot  that  in  all  that  concerned 
tlie  policy  pursued  at  Banares  in  those  da.p  Mr.  F.  Gubbins  took  the  lead. 
But  for  him  there  would  have  been  no  ruling  mind  to  guide  the  crisis.  No 
one  admitted  tliis  more  frankly  than  Mr.  Tucker  himself.— G.  B.  M.] 
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the  well-doer  were  a  General  Oflieer,  a  Civil  or  Political  iCom- 
missioner,  or  a  young  regimental  subaltern,  Lord  Canning 
wrote  to  him,  with  his  own  hand,  a  letter  of  cordial  thanks, 
full  of  frank  kindliness,  which  braced  up  the  recipient  to  new 
exertions  and  madfe  him  ever  love  the  writer.  He  knew  the 
effect  at  such  a  time  of  prompt  recognition  of  good  service,  and 
he  felt  that  sirch  recognition,  under  the  hand  of  secretaries, 
public  or  private,  would  lose  half  its  influence  for  good.  He 
had  a  wonderful  grace  of  letter- writiifg ;  and  there  are  many 
now  who  treasure  up,  as  their  most  cherished  possessions,  the 
few  expressive  lines,  warm  from  the  heart,  in  which,  amidst 
dangers  and  difficulties  that  might  well  have  excused  graver . 
omissions,  the  Governor-General  poured  forth  his  gratitude  to 
his  subordinates  for  good  aid  of  any  kihd — for  wise  counsel, 
for.  fertility  of  resource,  for  active  heroism,  or  for  patient 
courage. 

Thus,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker :  “Although 
it  represents  a  most  critical  state  of  things  at  Banaras,  it  satis¬ 
fies  me  that  the  crisis  is  met  with  calm  courage,  based  upon 
that  which  alone  is  the  foundation  of  true  courage,  and  that 
events  as  they  arise  will  be  dealt  with  temperately,  firmly,  and 
with  sound  judgment.  You  have,  indeed,  a  precious  stake 
upon  the  issue.  I  sympathise  deeply  with  your  family.  If 
they  need  to  be  assured  of  it,  I  beg  you  to  tell  them  that  not 
an  hour  has  been,  or  will  be,  lost  in  sending  aid  to  Banaras, 
and  wherever  else  it  may  be  most  urgently  required.  .  .  . 
Come  wdiat  may,  do  not  fear  any  aspersions  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  No  one  shall  be  ignorant  how  nobly  the  authority  of 
our  Government,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Englishmen, 
has  been  upheld  at  Banaras,”  And  to  Mr.  Gubbins  he  wrote, 
a  week  afterwards,  saying  :  “  If  I  had  more  leisure 
fin-  writing  letters,  I  should  not  have  left  you  so 
long  without  a  word  of  thanks  for  your  admirable  and  most 
judicious  exertions.  I  know  from  Mr.  Tucker’s  letters  and 
messages,  and  also  from  other  quarters,  how  much  is  due  to 
you  and  to  Mr.  Lind,  and  I  beg  you  both  to  believe  that  I  am 
most  grateful  for  it.  You  have  all  had  a  difficult  game  to  play 
^ — if  ever  there  was  one;  and  your  success  has  been  hitherto 
complete.  I  pray  that  you  may  caiuy  it  through.  You  have 
done  really  good  service  in  tlie  Bazaars,  in  obtaining  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  jirico  of  grain.”  And  ho  then  added,  n-ith  referenfo 
to  the  difference  of  opinion  which  had  prevailed  respecting  the 
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arming  of  the  Europeans,  “I  think  you  quite  right  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  arms  should  not  he  refused  to  the  Europeans, 
who  desired  them.  Your  self-confidence  has  been  made  quite 
plain  by  the  calm  front  you  have  already  shown  to  all  danger; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  advantages  thereby  gained 
will  be  sacrificed  by  the  adoption  of  a  common-sense  precaution, 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  mistrust  of  those  more  imme¬ 
diately  around  you,  when,  as  is  too  surely  the  case,  there  is 
abundance  of  danger  at  a  little  distance.”  * 

But  although  outw^ardly  there  rvas  fair  promise  of  continued 
tranquillity,  as  the  month  of  May  came  to  a  close 
June,  1S57.  a  crisis  was,  indeed,  approaching.  The  birth  of 
June  was  ushered  in  by  the  familiar  work  of  the 
incendiary.  A  line  of  Sipahis’  huts  recently 
vacated  was  fired ;  and  it  Avas  found  that  tlie  wretched  scum  of 
Dehli  royalty  were  in  close  communication  with  the  incen¬ 
diaries.  Then  news  came  that  the  Sipahi  regiment  at  Azam- 
garh,  sixty  miles  otf,  had  revolted.  This  was  the  17th  Regi¬ 
ment,  under  the  command  of  Major  Burroughs.  It  had  been 
believed  all  along  to  be  tainted,  for  it  had  been  brigaded  with 
the  19th  and  34th,  which  had  been  ignominiously  disbanded, 
and  it  was  known  that  some  of  the  men  of  the  former  were 
harboured  in  its  Lines.  Its  insolence  had  been  manifested 
unchecked,  for  Burroughs  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion;  and, 
although  the  Magistrate,  Horne,  had  himself  addressed  the 
Mav  Judo  Sip^liis,  and  otherw'ise  striven  to  keep  them  true 

'  “  ■  to  their  salt,  the  evil  influences  had  prevailed,  so 

that  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  men  of  the  17th  wure  ripe 
for  revolt.f  It  happened  that  just  at  this  critical  moment  they 
scented  the  spoil.  The  rattle  of  the  rupees  w'as  heard  in  the 
distance.  A  treasure-escort  was  coming  in  from  Gorakhpiir, 
under  charge  of  a  company  of  the  17th  Sipahis  and  some 
horsemen  of  the  13th  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  this  was  to  have 
been  despatched,  with  the  surplus  treasure  of  Azamgarh,  to 
Banaras,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Palliser,  who  had  been 
sent  from  the  latter  place  with  a  detachment  of  the  13th  to 


*  MS.  Correspondence  of  Lord  Canmnij. 

*  On  May  24,  when  some  men  impudently  rejected  extra  cartridges  which  ■ 
were  served  nut  to  them,  and  afterwards  violently  assaulted  a  Native  officer, 
Major  Burronghs  found  himself  too  7Yuuk  to  punish. 
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escort  it.  Five  lakhs  of  rupees  had  come  from  Gorakhpur,  and 
two  lakhs  wore  added  to  it  at  Azamgarh ;  seventy  thousand 
pounds  in  the  hard  bright  coin  of  the  country,  and  this  was 
now  in  the  grasp  of  the  Sipahis.  The  temptation  was  more 
than  they  could  reSist.  So  they  rose  and  loudly  declared  that 
the  treasure  should  not  leave  the  station.  This  stern  resolution, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  lulled  for  a  time, 
and  on  the  evening-  of  the  3rd  of  June,  the 
treasure-escort  marched  out  from  Azffmgarh.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  the  danger  had  not  been  escaped,  and  that  at 
any  moment  the  Sipahis  might  break  into  open  rebellion.  The 
officers  and  their  wives  were  dining  at  the  mess  of  the  17th,. 
when  all  their  anxieties  were  confirmed  by  the  well-known 
warning  voice  of  the  guns.  It  was  plain  that  the  firing  was  in 
the  direction  of  the  parade-ground.  A  beating  of  drums  was 
soon  heard ;  and  no  words  were  needed  to  express  the  assurance 
of  all  that  the  Si2:)ahis  had  risen.*  There  was  then  a  scene  of 
confusion,  which  it  is  not  easy  accurately  to  describe.  The 
hidie.s  and  non-combatants  hurried  off  to  the  Kachahrf,  which 
had  been  fortified  by  the  Magistrate  and  his  colleagues,  and 
there  barricaded  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  Sipahis,  having- 
shot  their  Quartermaster  and  their  Quartermaster-Sergeant,| 

,  but,  w-ith  the  strange  inconsistency  of  conduct  which  distin¬ 
guished  all  their  movements,  having  si^ared  and,  indeed,  p)ro- 
tected  the  rest  of  their  officers,  hurried  after  the  treasure-escort 
to  seize  the  coin  on  the  road  to  Bananas.  And  with  thorn  went 
the  myrmidons  of  the  Police-force,  which  Horne  had  made  vast 
efforts  to  strengthen  for  the  protection  of  the  gaol,  but  which 
had  dispilayed  its  zeal  in  the  hour  of  our  trouble  by  releasing- 
the  prisonera,  and  giving  up  the  houses  of  the  English  to 
plunder  and  conflagration. 

■  When  they  swarmed  down  upon  him,  all  armed  and  .accouti'cd 
and  eager  for  the  spoil,  PalHser  found  tliat  he  was  holpjless. 
Th(3  troopers  of  the  13th  Irregulars  were  wavering.  They  wero 
not  so  far  gone  in  rehellion  as  to  desire  the  death  of  their 
officers,  hut  a  strong  national  syinjuithy  restrained  thorn  from 
acting  against' their  oonntrymcn.  The  officers,  f.hereforc,  were 


Tlierc  were  two  iiCHt  guns  sliilioiicil  ut  Azomgaih.  TJicsc  llio  luutiurcj's 
seizeil  at  llic  coinmoncemenl  of  tlie  ovitluviA.  They  were  nfti'nvuTdn  cikcii 
julD  Ouilh. 

t  Uicutenaiit  ll«U'hinK)u  ami  Quarlcruiastcr-Scrgeiuit  Lewis, 
von.  11. 
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Bfivcil.  But  tlio  treasuic  was  lost.  The  Sipahis  of  the  17th* 
carried  it  hack  to  Azamgarh,  whilst  the  Irregulars  escorted 
their  officers  on  to  Banaras.  Meanwhile,  the  European  residents 
of  the  former  place  had  fled  to  Ghazi'pur ;  and  when  the  SipAhis 
returned  to  their  old  station,  they  found  all  European  authority 
gone,  and  the  official  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  swept 
out  of  it  to  a  man.  So,  flushed  with  success,  they  marched  off 
to  Faizahad  in  military  array,  with  all  the  pomp  and  panoply 
of  war. 

When  news  of  these  events  reached  Banaras,  crusted  over  in 
the  first  instance  with  some  exaggerations,  it  was 
plain  that  the  hour  was  approaching  when  tran- 
jiino4.is5t.  quillity  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  But  the 
vigorous  activity  of  Gubbins  and  the  calm  com¬ 
posure  of  Tucker,  holding  rebellion  in  restraint  whilst  succours 
were  far  off,  had  already  saved  Banaras ;  for  now  fresh  rein¬ 
forcements  were  at  hand,  and  with  them  one  who  knew  well 
how  to  turn  them  to  account.  After  despatching  his  men,  as 
has  been  already  told,!  by  the  railway  to  Eaniganj,  Colonel 
Neill  had  made  his  way,  by  train  and  horse-dak, 
to  Banaras  with  the  utmost  possible  despatch, 
eager  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered 
countrymen.  And  with  this  Madras  Colonel  came  the  first 


*  It  is  stated  on  tlio  authority  of  Lieutenant  Constable  of  the  17th,  that 
tlio  Sipahis  “beliaved  with  i-omantio  courtesy.”  “They  formed  a  square 
round  their  officers,  and  said  that  they  not  only  would  not  toucli,  but  would 
jirotect  them,  only  that  there  were  some  of  the  mutineers  who  had  sworn  the 
death  of  particular  officers,  and  therefore  they  begged  the  whole  party  to  take 
to  their  carriages  and  be  off  at  once.  ‘  But  how  are  we  to  get  our  carriages  ?  ’ 
said  they,  ‘seeing  that  they  are  scattered  all  through  the  station.’  ‘Ah,  we 
will  fetch  them,’  said  the  Sipahis;  aud  so  they  did,  and  gave  the  party  an 
escort  for  ten  miles  out  of  the  station  on  the  road  to  Gliazipiir.  It  has  been 
remarlted  that  to  complete  the  romance  they  ought  to  have  offered  the  officej-s 
a  mouth’s  pay  out  of  the  treasure  they  were  plundering.” — Annah  of  the 
Indian  Rebellion,  Part  IV.  Tliis  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
(Bed  Pamphlet)  that  tlie  Sipahis  of  the  17th  implored  the  Irregulars  to  slay 
tlieir  officers,  “appealing  to  religion,  nationality,  love  of  money,  even  offering 
£.5,000  lor  each  head.”  These  inconsistencies,  however,  were  fast  becoming 
coiuinnu  phenomena.  [The  author  of  the  Red  Pamphlet  received  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  an  officer  on  the  spot.  It  is  possible  that  there  were  two  irarties 
among  tli«  revolted  Sipahis. — G.  B.  M.]  ‘ 
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assertion  of  English  manhood  that  had  come  from  the  South  to 
the  rescTie  of  our  people  in  the  Gangetio  provinces.  Leading  the 
way  to  future  conqiiests,  he  came  to  strike  and  to  destroy.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  wisely  thought  from  the  first,  that  to 
strike  promptly  ani  to  strike  vigorously  would  be 
to  strike  mercifully ;  and  he  went  to  the  work 
before  him  with  a  stern  resolution  not  to  spare.  Both  from 
the  North  and  from  the  South,  at  tins  time,  the  first  great 
waves  of  the  tide  of  conquest  were  beriming  to  set  in  towards 
the  centres  of  the  threatened  provinces.  From  one  end  of  the 
line  of  danger,  Canning,  and  from  the  other,  Lawrence,  was 
sending  forth  his  succours — neither  under-estimating  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  peril,  but  both  confident  of  the  final  result.  Jt 
was  the  work  of  the  latter,  as  will  be  told  hereafter,  to  rescue 
Debli,  whilst  the  former  was  straining  every  effort  to  secure 
the  safety  of  Banaras,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Kanhpur,  Lakimao,  and 
other  lesser  places  dependent  upon  them.  And  now  assistance 
had  really  come  to  the  first  of  these  places.  A  detachment  of 
Madras  Fusiliers  was  at  Banaras,  and  the  men  of  the  10th  Foot, 
from  Hanapur,  whose  arrival  had  been  delayed  by  an  accident, 
had  also  made  their  appearance.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
that  the  Sipahis  should  be  disarmed. 

But  a  question  then  arose  as  to  the  hour  of  disarming.  The 
first  idea  was,  that  the  regiment  should  be  paraded 
on  the  following  morning,  and  that  then  the  of'disarS'™ 
several  companies,  after  an  assuring  explanation, 
should  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  there  were 
those  in  Banaras,  to  whom  the  thought  of  even  an  hour’s  delay 
was  an  offence  and  an  abomination.  When  work  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done,  they  thought,  promptly. 
Stimulated  by  the  intelligence  from  Azamgarh,  and  suspecting 
what  was  in  store  for  them,  the  Sipahis  might  rise  before 
morning,  and  then  all  our  councils  and  cautions  would  be  vain. 
The  chief  command  was  in  Ponsonby’s  hand-,  and  it  was  lor 
him  to  give  the  word  for  disarming.  It  api^ears  that  Colonel 
Gordon,  who  had  ascertained  that  the  more  turbulent  spirits  of 
the  city  were  in  communication  with  the  Sipahis,  accompanied 
the  Brigadier  to  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  to  consult  with 
him.  Tucker  suggested  that  they  should  call  on  Gubbins;  so 
they  went  to  the  Judge’s  residence,  and  there  thej^  received 
ample  confirmation  of  the  reports  which  Gordon  had  heard. 
Soon  afterwards  they  met  Colonel  Neill,  who  was  eager  for 
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iiniiiediiiic  act  ion;*  and,  after  some  discussion,  tlio  Brigadier 
consented  to  hold  a  parade  at  live  o’clock,  and  at  once  to  proceed 
to  the  work  of  disarmament. 


*  The  circuraslaiices  coiiduoiug  to  this  cluinge  of  plan  have  been  variously 
stated.  Mr.  Taylor,  ia  his  official  report,  already  quoted,  says  :  “It  .appears 
tliat  as  Brigadier  Ponsouby  was  returning  home  after  the  Council,  he  met 
Colonel  Neill,  who  recommended  him  to  disamr  the  corps  at  once.  Disre¬ 
garding  all  other  consideration,  he  hurried  to  the  parade-ground.”  But  in  a 
letter  before  me,  written  by  Brigadier  Ponsonliy  in  July,  that  officer  states 
that,  “  On  tlio  4th  of  June  Lieutenaut-Colonel’  Gordon,  commanding  liie 
regiment  of  Lodiana,  called  and  informed  mo  that  ho  had  reason  to  believe 
the  men  of  the  .'iTtli  Native  Iiilantry  were  entering  into  a  conspiracy  witli 
some  of  the  bad  characters  of  the  rdty,  in  view  to  the  subversion  of  the 
British  power  in  Banaras.  After  some  conversation  on  the  suliject,  in  which 
I  ascertained  from  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  that  he  considered  that  he  could 
rely  on  the  fidelity  of  his  own  regiment,  we  agreed  to  go  together  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  w'hat  had  been  communi¬ 
cated.  AVe  proceeded  to  Mr.  Tucker,  and  on  hrcaoliing  the  subject  ot  our 
visit,  he  proposed  that  we  should  go  to  Mr.  F.  Gubbins,  who  lived  close  at 
hand,  and  we  did  so.  Mr.  Gubbins,  it  appeared,  had  heard  from  his  spits 
that  which  rot  only  coiiflrmed  Colonel  Gordon’s  report,  but  gave  much  niore 
detailed  information  as  to  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  men  of  the  37tli 
Native  Infantry.  Colonel  Neill  came  in  while  Mr.  Gubbins  was  speaking, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Brigade-Major,  Captain  Dodgson,  entered  to  report 
that  the  treasure,  which  was  on  its  way  from  Azamgarh  to  Bandras  under  a 
guard  of  fifty  men  of  the  liregular  Cavalry,  had  bien  plundered  by  the  17th 
Native  Infantry — the  guard  of  the  Irregulars  having  connivetl  at  the  deed. 
It  was  immediately  felt  that  this  circumstance,  occurring  in  such  clo.-e 
proximity  to  Banaras,  rendered  the  adoption  at  once  of  some  strong  mea.sures 
imperative,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  proposed  the  di.sarmiug  of  the 
37th  Native  Infantry,  to  which  I  acceded.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  should  be  attempted  at  once,  or  at  ten  a.m.  on  the  following  day. 
Mr.  Gubbins  having  expressed  his  opinion  that  emissaries  from  the  17th 
Native  Infantry  would  soon  be  in  Banaras,  it  was  settled  to  disarm  the  37th 
at  five  o’clock,  and  it  being  now  past  four,  it  ivas  also  arranged  to  keep  the 
measure  as  quiet  as  possible  in  order  that  Ihe  regiment  might  not  be  on  ita 
guard.”  Nothing  can  bo  more  distinct  than  this.  But  Colonel  Neill,  with 
equal  distinctness,  declares  that  Ponsonby  and  Gordon  called  upon  him,  and 
that  he  (Neill)  recommended  the  afternoon  parade.  In  his  official  despatch 
he  say's :  “  Brigadier  Ponsonby  consulted  with  me  about  taking  the  muskets 
from  the  37th,  leaving  them  their  side-arms.  He  proposed  waiting  until  the 
follow'iug  morning  to  do  this.  I  urged  its  being  done  at  once,  to  which  he 
agreed,  and  left  my  quarters  to  make  his  arrangements.”  In  his  private 
journal,  too,  he  records  that,  “The  Brigadier  called  on  me  at  three  p.m.  with 
Colonel  Gordon  of  tlie  Siklis,  informing  me  of  the  mutiny  of  the  17th  at 
Azamgarh  .  .  .  very  undecided  .  .  .  would  put  off  everything 'until  to¬ 
morrow.  I  speak  out,  and  urge  him  to  act  at  once,  which  he  unwillingly 
agrees  to  .  .  .  the  Europeans  to  parade  at  five  p.m.  .  .  .  the  37th  to  bo 
disarmed  .  .  .  tlie  Irregulars  and  Sikhs  said  to  be  staunch  to  act  with  us.” 
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Then  Pousonhy  and  Gordon  went  together  to  the  house  of 
the  latter,  where  they  found  or  were  joined  by  Major  Barrett 
of  the  37th.  The  Sipahi  officer,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
with  that  fond  ar|4  affectionate  confidence  in  his  men,  which 
was  luring  so  many  to  destruction,  solemnly  protested  against 
the  measure,  as  one  which  would  break  their  hearts.  To  this 
Ponsonby  replied,  that  what  he  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Gubbins 
had  left  him  no  alternative,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  Barrett’s 
duty  to  warn  the  officers  to  bo  ready  foVthe  five  o’ clock  parade. 
The  Brigadier  had  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  to  Gordon’s 
house,  and  now  the  two  mounted  and  rode  to  the  parade-ground, 
to  plan  the  best  disposition  of  the  troops.  The  horse  Avhich 
Ponsonby  rode  had  not  been  ridden  for  a  month.  It  was  fresh 
and  restive,  and  the  motion  of  the  animal,  aided  by  the  slant 
rays  of  the' afternoon  sun,  soon  began  to  affect  him.  Enfeebled 
as  he  was  by  previoi^s  illness,  he  became,  in  his'  own  words, 
“  most  anxious  and  uneasy  in  mind  and  body.”  But,  whilst 
Gordon  was  drawing  up  the  Sikh  regiment,  "he  rode  to  the 
European  Barracks,  where  he  found  Heill  mustering  the 
■Europeans,  and  Olpherts  getting  ready  his  guns.  The  neces¬ 
sary  orders  were  given  ;  but  the  Brigadier  felt  that  he  was  no 
longer  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  the  ■nmrk  that  lay  before 
him. 

And,  in  truth,  it  was  difficult  and  dangerous  work  that  then 
lay  before  the  English  commanders.  The  Native  force  was 
some  two  thousand  strong.  The  Europeans  hardly  mustered 
two  hundred  and  fifty.*  Of  the  temper  of  the  Sipahi  regiment 
there  was  no  doubt.  The  Irregulai's  had  been  tried  on  the 
road  from  Azamgarh,  where  they  had  betrayed  the  weakness 
of  their  fidelity,  if  they  had  not  manifested  the  strength  of 


We  have,  therefore,  before  us  three  conflicting  statements.  Mr.  Taylor  sav.s 
(fiat  Ponsonby  met  Neill  a.s  the  former  was  going  liome  from  Gubhins’s  fioiise. 
Ponsonby  says  that  Neill  came  into  Gubhius’.s  house,  when  he  (tlioDrig.iiIier) 
and  Gordon  were  there.  And  Neill  says  that  the  Brigadier  .and  tlordoii 
visited  him  in  his  own  quiirtcrs.  The  matter  is  of  liftle  iiii|ini'li\ncc  in  itself; 
but  the  disorepaiieios  cited  afford  nn  ajit  illiistr.itioii  of  flu;  diriic.ull.ie.s  wfiioli 
lieset  tlio  path  of  a  conscieiitioius  historian.  On  tfio  wfiolc,  I  am  disjiosrd  to 
fliiuk  that  Neill,  writing  on  the  day  of  the  events  doseribed,  is  innro  likely  lo 
lie  correct  lhaii  Pou-ionhy,  wrifing  a  nnmth  iifterwards,  or  Taylor,  (•(illoidiii;;- 
I'aots  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year. 

.  *  The  official  returns  state — H.M.'s  JOIh  Regiment,  one  liiiinlved  iiml  lilty 
men  arid  three  olliccr.s ;  Madras  h'uailicr,-,  sixty  men  and  Ihree  ofllecr.i ; 
Ariillery,  tliirly  men  and  two  oHici.r.s. 
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tJicir  discontent.*  But  the  Sikh  regiment  wa^jbelieved  to  be ' 
faithful ;  and,  if  it  were  faithful,  there  could  Be  no  doubt  of 
the  result  of  that  afternoon’s  parade.  It  is  said  that,  as  they 
were  assembling  for  parade,  they  were  iig  high  spirits,  and 
appeared  to  be  eager  to  be  led  against  the  Hindustani  of  the 
regular  Army.  Not  merely  in  Baniiias,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  was  it  of  the  highest  moment  that  the  Sikh 
lighting  men  should  be  on  our  side ;  for  it  was  believed  that 
the  fame  of  their  loyalty  would  spread,  on  all  sides,  to  the 
confines  of  our  Empire,  and  that,  throughout  the  Panjab  itself, 
the  renown  of  their  achievements  would  stimulate  others  to  do 
likewise.  But  everywhere  so  great  a  sensitiveness  thrilled 
through  the  Native  troops  of  all  nationalities,  that  it  was 
always  possible  that  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  the  balance 
might  determine  the  out-turn  of  events  on  the  side  of  loyalty 
or  rebellion.' 

When  the  order  for  disarming  had  gone  forth.  Colonel  Spottis- 
woode  and  his  officers  proceeded  to  the  parade- 
ground  of  the  37th,  turned  out  the  regiment,  and 
ordered  them  to  lodge  their  muskets  in  the  bells- 
of-arms.  There  were  about  four  hundred  men  on  parade,  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  one  company  at  Chanar,  being ' 
on  detached  duty  in  the  station.  To  Spottiswoode  it  appeared 
that  the  men  were  generally  well-disposed.  There  were  no  im¬ 
mediate  signs  of  resistance.  Fi)  st  the  Grenadier  companj'',  and 
then  the  other  companies  up  to  No.  6,  quietly  lodged  their  arms 
in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command.  At  this  point  a  murmur 
arose,  and  some  of  the  men  were  heard  to  say  that  they  were 
betrayed — that  the  Europeans  were  coming  to  shoot  them  down 
when  they  were  disarmed.  Hearing  this,  Spottiswoode  cried 
out  that  it  was  false,  and  appealed  to  the  Native  officers,  who 
replied  that  he  had  always  been  a  father  to  them.  But  a  panic 
was  now  upon  them,  for  they  saw  the  white  troops  advancing. 


*  These  regiments  of  Iiregulai  Cavalry  were  differently  constituted  from 
those  of  the  regular  Sipalii  Army.  TJiey  had  few  European  oflScers,  and 
those  only  picked  men,  who  had  the  greatest  pride  in  their  several  corps,  and 
seldom  or  never  any  desire  to  leave  them.  The  troopers,  who  received  high 
pay  and  found  their  own  horses,  were  generally  men  of  a  better  class,  and  the 
position  of  the  Native  officers  was  of  a  liigher  and  more  responsible  character 
than  in  the  regular  Army.  All  these  things  were  at  first  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  coutinuance  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  as  incurably  tainted  as  the  rest. 
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IJy  word  of  command  from  Pousonby  tho  Europeans  and  the 
guns  were  moving  forward  towards  the  Sipahis’  Lines.  Opposite 
to  the  quarter-guard  of  the  37th  the  Brigadier  ordered  the 
little  force  under  /Colonel  Neill  to  be  wheeled  into  line  ami 
halted.  He  then  went  forward  and  spoke  to  the  Sipahis  of 
the  guard.  He  said  that  they  were  required  to  give  up  their 
arms,  and  that  if  they  obeyed  as  good  soldiers,  no  barm  of  any 
kind  would  1  efall  them.  As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  assuringly 
on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  Sipahis, *-\vho  said  that  they  had 
committed  no  fault.  To  this  Ponsonby  replied  in  Hindustani  ; 
“None;  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  do  as  you  are 
ordered,  as  so  many  of  your  brethren  have  broken  their  oaths 
!ind  murdered  their  officers,  who  never  injured  them.”  Whilst 
he  was  still  speaking,  some  of  the  men  shouted  to  their  comrades 
on  the  right  and  left ;  a  stray  shot  or  two  was  fired  from  the 
second  company,  and  presently  the  Sipahis  rushed  in  a  body  to 
the  bells-of-arm.s,  seized  their  muskets,  loaded  and  fired  upon 
both  their  own  officers  and  the  Europeans.  Going  about  tho 
work  before  them  in  a  systematic,  professional  manner,  they 
sent  some  picked  men  and  good  marksmen  to  the  front  as 
skirmishers,  who,  kneeling  down,  whilst  others  handed  loaded 
muskets  to  them,  fired  deliberately  upon  the  Europeans  from 
a  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards.  Seven  or  eight  men 
of  the  10th  were  shot  down,  and  then  the  rest  fell  back  in  lino 
with  the  rear  of  the  guns.  Meanwhile  the  officers  of  the  37th, 
\vho  had  been  providentially  delivered  from  the  fire  of  their 
men,  were  seeking  safety  with  the  guns;  but  Major  Barrett, 
who  had  always  protested  against  the  disarming  of  the  regiment, 
and  now  believed  that  it  was  foully  used,  cast  in  his  lot  with 
it,  and  would  not  move,  until  a  party  of  Sipahis  carried  him  off 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

To  the  fire  of  the  Sipahi  musketeers  the  British  Infantry 
now  responded,  and  the  guns  were  wheeled  round  to  open  upon 
the  mutineers  with  irresistible  grape.  The  English  gunners 
were  ready  for  immediate  action.  Anticipating  resistance, 
Olpherts  had  ordered  his  men,  when  they  moved  from  their 
Lines,  to  carry  their  cartridges  and  grape-shot  in  their  hands.* 
The  word  of  command  given,  the  guns  were  served  with  almost 
magical  rapidity;  and  the  37th  were  in  panic  flight,  with  their 


*  Whether  this  was  observed  by  the  Sipahis  I  know  not ;  but  if  it  were, 
there  can  bo  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  tlieir  sus;  iciou  and  alaim. 
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faces  Lurned  towards  the  Lines.  But  from  behind  the  cover  of 
their  huts  they  maintained  a  smart  fire  upon  the  Europeans ; 
BO  Olpherts,  loading  his  nine-pounders  both  with  grape  and 
round  shot,  sent  more  messengers  of  death  after  them,  and 
drove  them  out  of  their  sheltering  homes.  Throwing  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  behind  them,  and  many  of  them 
huddling  away  clear  out  of  Cantonments  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  avenging  guns,  they  made  their  way  to  the  city,  or  dis- 
pei'sed  themselves  about  the  country,  ready  for  future  mischief 
and  revenge. 

Meanwhile,  the  detachment  of  Irregular  Cavalry  and  Gordon’s 
Sikhs  had  come  on  to  parade.  It  was  soon  obvious  what  was 
the  temper  of  the  foiuner.  Their  commander.  Captain  Guise, 
had  been  killed  by  a  Sipabi  of  the  o7th,  and  Dodgson,  the 
Brigade-Major,  was  ordered  to  take  his  place.  He  had  scarce 
taken  command,  when  he  was  fired  at  by  a  trooper.  Another 
attempted  to  cut  him  down.  But  the  Sikhs  appear  to  have 
had  no  foregone  intention  of  turning  against  our  people. 
AVhethor  the  object  of  the  25arade  and  the  intentions  of  the 
British  officers  were  ever  sutficiently  explained  to  them  is  not 
very  apparent;  but  they  seem  to  have  been,  in  this  juncture, 
doubtful  and  susjn cions,  and  it  needed  but  a  spark  to  excite 
them  into  a  blaze.  The  outburst  of  the  Irregulars  first  caused 
them  to  w'aver.  They  did  not  know  what  it  all  portended  ; 
they  could  not  discern  friends  from  foes.  At  this  critical 
moment,  one  of  the  Sikhs  fired  upon  Colonel  Gordon,  whilst 
another  of  his  men  moved  forward  to  his  j^rotection.  In  an 
instant  the  issue  was  determined.  Olpherts  was  limbering  iqi 
his  guns,  when  Crump,  of  the  Madras  Artillery,  who  had  joined 
him  on  parade  and  was  acting  as  his  subaltern,  cried  out  that 
the  Sikh  regiment  had  mutinied.  At  once  the  word  was  given 
to  unlimher,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  cry  that  the 
Sikhs  were  about  to  charge.  At  this  time  they  were  shouting 
and  yelling  frantically,  and  firing  in  all  directions — their  bullets 
jrassing  over  and  througb  the  English  battery.  They  were 
only  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  from  us  on  an  open  parade- 
ground  ;  and  at  that  time  our  Artillery  were  un8upj)orted  by 
the  British  Infantry,  who  had  followed  the  mutineers  of  the 


*  One  writer  says  that  Guise’s  head  was  afterwards  split  open  by  one  fif 
liis  own  troopers.  He  was  shot  on  tire  rear  of  tiro  Liuc.s,  as  he  was  going  to 
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37th  Regiment  into  their  Lines.  It  was  not  a  moment  for 
hesitation.  The  sudden  rush  of  a  furious  multitude  upon  our 
guns,  had  we  been  unprepared  for  them,  might  hare  over¬ 
whelmed  that  half-battery  with  its  thirty  English  gunners; 
and  Banaras  mightiiave  been  lost  to  us.  So  Olpherts,  having- 
ascertained  that  the  officers  of  the  Sikh  corps  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  rear,  brought  round  his  guns  and  poured  a  shower  of 
grape  into  the  regiment.  Upon  this  they  made  a  rush  upon 
the  guns — a  second  and  a  tliird — but  we-fe  driven  back  by  the 
deadly  showers  from  our  field-pieces,  and  were  soon  in  confused 
flight;  And  with  ihein  went  the  mutineers  of  the  Irregular 
Cavalry  ;  so  the  work  was  thoroughly  done,  and  Olpherts 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 

AN'hilst  these  events  were  developing  themselves  on  the 
parade-ground,  the  little  power  of  endurance  still 
left  in  ihe  Brigadier  was  rapidly  failing  him,  of''”’! 
and  before  the  afternoon’s  work  was  done  he  was 
incapable  of  further  exertion.  The  slant  rays  of  the  declining 
sun,  more  trying  than  its  meridian  lieight,  dazzled  and  sickened 
the  old  soldier.  The  pain  and  discomfort  which  he  endured 
were  so  great  that  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  sit  his  horse. 
Having  previously  given  orders  to  Colonel  Spottiswoode  to  fire 
the  Sipahis’  Lines  that  none  might  find  shelter  in  them,  he  made 
over  the  command  to  Colonel  Neill,  who  eagerly  took  over  all 
further  military  responsibility  on  bim.self.*  The  victory  of  the 
Few  over  the  Many  was  soon  completed.  Some  who  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  Lines  were  driven  out  and  destroyed,  whilst  a 
lew  who  succeeded  in  hiding  themselves  were  burnt  to  death 
in  their  hnts.-f 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  determino  tlie  exiict  jKuiod  at  nliieli  Ponsonby  gave 
over  tlie  cominaiid  to  Neill.  Prom  the  offieial  report  of  the  latter  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  done  before  the  Siklis  brohe  into  mutiny,  but  Bon.sonby’s 
own  statement  would  fix  the  time  at  a  later  period.  The  aecouut  in  tins  tc.xt 
is  the  official  version  of  the  transfer  of  command  ;  but  the  fact,  I  believe,  is 
that  Neill,  seeing  Ponsonhy  on  the  ground,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
“  General,  I  as.sumo  command."  So  Neill’s  journal,  and  oral  infoniialion  of 
an  ollicer  who  hoard  him  say  it. 

t  There  is  no  pas.sage  in  this  hi.'-.tory  on  which  more  care  and  labour  have 
been  expended  than  on  Iho  above  nnrrativo  of  the  disarming  at  Banaia?  on 
the  1th  of  June.  In  compiling  it  I  linvo  liad  before  me  several  (Mailed  slaie- 
menis  made  by  officers  i)re.scnt  at  the  jiaradc,  including  a  lull  narrative 
wri (ten  by  Brigadier  BoT).sniihy,  and  fiirnGhed  to  me  by  liis  widow,  and  the 
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All  the  circumstances  of  this  parade  of  the  4th  of  June  being 
fairly  reviewed  and  impartially  considered,  it  is 
^i’esCon  Strange  that  some  should  think  that  it  wa.s 

sidci-c™“"’  grievously  mismanaged.  T^at  this  was  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  authorities  at  the  time  is 
certain.  Writing  on  the  6th  of  June  to  the  Governor-General, 
the  Banaras  Commissioner  said,  “  I  fear  the  business  of  dis¬ 
arming  was  very  badly  managed  indeed.  The  Sipahis  feel  very 
sore  at  what  they  consider  an  attack  on  men,  many  of  whom 
wore  unarmed  at  the  time.  This  is  not  a  point  for  a  civilian  to 
discuss,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  affair  was 
much  mismanaged.”  This  opinion  was  shared  by  Lord  Canning, 
who  wrote,  a  fortnight  afterwards  to  the  President  of  the 
India  Board,  that  the  disarming  “  was  done  hurriedly  and  not 
judiciously.”  “  A  portion  of  a  regiment  of  Sikhs,”  he  added, 
“  was  drawn  into  resistance,  who,  had  they  been  properly  dealt 
with,  would,  I  fully  believe,  have  remained  faithful.”  And, 
sixteen  months  afterwards,  the  civil  functionary,  on  whom  it 
devolved  to  3^rite  an  ofiScial  account  of  these  transactions, 
deliberately  recor^d  his  belief,  it  may  be  assumed  after  full 
investigation,  thafcthe  Sikhs  were  brought  out  not  knowing 
what  was  to  be  done ;  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  surprise ; 
that,  as  a  corps,  they  were  loyal,  and  “  would  have  stood  any 
test  less  rude.” 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  not  so  much  that  the 
business  was  done  badly  as  that  it  was  done  hastily ;  or  rather 
that  it  was  done  badly  ,^ecause  it  was  done  hastily.  The 
sudden  resolution  to  disarm  the  37th  on  that  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  left  no  time  for  explanations.  If  the  whole  of  the  black 
troops  at  Banaras  had  been  known  to  be  steeped  in  sedition  to 
the  lips,  and  ready  for  an  immediate  outbreak,  it  would  have 
been  sound  policy  to  surprise  them,  for  only  by  such  a  course 
could  .our  little  handful  of  white  soldiers  hope  to  overthrow  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy.  But  whilst  the  regular  Sipahis  were 

■ - ^ - - - - 

Colonel  Spottiswoode’a  statement  is  published  in  the  Parliamentary  Return 
relating  to  the  regiments  that  have  mutinied.  There  was  also  a  very  clearly 
written  nariative  by  Ensign  Tweedie  ( one  of  the  young  officers  wounded  by 
tlie  fire  of  the  Sikh  regiment),  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Besides 
these,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  much  personal  conversation  with  one  of 
the  chief  suiviving  actors  in  the  scene  described,  and  have  received  from  him 
written  answers  to  my  questions  on  all  doubtful  points.  I  have  a  strong  con¬ 
viction,  tliereforo,  that  the  story  cannot  he  more  correctly  told. 
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only  suspected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  treacherous  designs,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  Irregulars  were  still  doubtful,  there  had 
been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Sikh  regiment  to  cast  a 
doubt  upon  its  fidijjity.  It  was  an  occasion,  indeed,  on  which' 
kindly  explanations  and  assurances  might  have  had  the.  best 
effect.  But  there  was  no  time  for  this.  When  it  was  tried 
with  the  37th,  both  by  the  Brigadier  and  by  the  Colonel,  it 
was  too  late ;  for  the  Europeans  were  advancing,  and  the  panic 
had  commenced.  And  with  the  Sikh^^it  seems  not  to  have 
been  tried  at  all.  It  would,  however,  be  scarcely  just  to  cast 
the  burden  of  blame  on  any  individual  officer.  What  was  evil 
was  the  suddenness  of  the  resolution  to  disarm  and  the  haste 
of  its  execution.  But  this  is  said  to  have  been  a  necessary 
evil.  And  whilst  we  know  the  worst  that  actually  happened, 
we  do  not  know  the  something  worse  that  might  have  resulted 
from  the  postponement  of  the  disarming  parade.  Even  at  the 
beet,  it  is  contended,  if  the  37th  had  been  quietly  disarmed,  it 
would  have  been  sore  embarrassment  to  us  to  watch  all  those 
disarmed  Sipahis.  It  would,  indeed,  to  a  gres^t  extent  have 
shut  up  our  little  European  force,  and,  .^hus  crippling  its 
powers  of  action,  have  greatly  diminished  aur  strength. '  More¬ 
over,  it  is  contended  that,  in  the  crisis  that  had  arisen,  this 
stern  example,  these  bloody  instructions,  had  great  effect 
throughout  that  part  of  the  tlangetic  provinces,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country.  It  was  made  manifest 
that  European  military  power  was  neither  dead  nor  paralysed. 
There  was  a  beginning  of  retributi^.  The  white  troops  were 
coming  up  from  beyond  the  seas.  Though  few  in  numbers  at 
first,  there  were  thousands  behind  them,  and  Upper  India 
would  soon  be  covered  by  our  battalions.  The  moral  effect  of 
this,  it  was  said,  would  be  prodigious.  Tlie  mailed  hand  of 
the  English  conqueror  was  coming  down  again  crushingly  ujjon 
the  black  races. 

And  even  as  regards  the  Sikh  ooiqos,  it  v.ms  said  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  regiment — the  regiment  from  Lodiana — wore 
not  Sikhs  but  Hindustanis ;  that  they  ^^%re  the  brethren  of 
the  regular  Sipahis,  and  that  they  had  oomo  on  to  parade  witli 
their  pieces  loaded.  This  last  fact  is  not  conclusive  against 
tliem.  It  may  have  been  the  result  wholly  of  uncertainty  and 
suspicion.  But  Olphcrts,  when  ho  fired  upon  them,  was  fully 
assured  tliat  they  had  broken  into  open  mutiny,  and  iiothiug 
ever  afterwards  tended  to  weaken  his  original  conviction.  That 
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tliero  was  mutiny  in  the  regiment — and  mutiny  of  the  worst 
kind — however  limited  it  may  have  been,  is  certain  ;  and  if 
this  Avere  the  fiist,  it  was  far  from  being  the  last  instance  of  a 
whole  regiment  being  irrevocably  compron^sed  by  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  a  few  Sipahis.  An  officer,  with  his  guns  loaded,  in  the 
presence  of  an  overwhelming  number  of  Native  soldiers,  cannot 
draw  nice  distinctions  or  disentangle  the  knot’of  conflicting 
probabilities.  He  must  act  at  once.  The  safety  of  a  station, 
perhaps  of  an  Empire,  maj^  depend  upon  the  prompt  discharge 
of  a  shower  of  graj)e.  And  the  nation  in  such  an  emergency 
will  less  readily  forgive  him  for  doiirg  too  little  than  for  doing 
too  much. 

Complete  as  was  the  military  success,  the  danger  was  not 
passed.  The  dispersion  of  a  multitude  of  mutinous 
June  4-5.  yipahis  mi  ght  have  been  small  gain  to  us  in  the 
Jftmvfids.  presence  of  a  rebellious  population.  If  the  mal¬ 
contents  of  the  city  had  risen  at  this  time  and 
made  common  cause  with  the  dispersed  soldiery  and  with  their 
comrades  under  arms  at  the  different  guards,  they  might  have 
overwhelmed  our  little  gathering  of  Christian  people.  But  the 
bountiful  Providence,  in  which  Commissioner  Tucker  had 
trusted,  and  which  seemed  to  favour  the  brave  efforts  of  Judge 
Gubbins,  raised  up  for  us  friends  in  this  awful  crisis,  and  the 
fury  of  the  many  was  mercifully  restrained.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  in  the  event  of  an  outburst,  all  the  Christian 
non-combatants  should  betake  themselves  to  the  Mint,  which 
lay  between  the  Cantonment  and  the  oily,  as  the  building  best 
suited  to  defensive  purposes.  The  rattle  of  the  musketry  and 
the  roar  of  the  guns  from  the  parade-ground  proclaimed  that 
the  Sipahis  had  risen.  There  were  then  great  alarm  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Numbers  of  our  people  made  for  the  Mint.  The 
missionaries  left  Banaras  behind  them,  and  set  their  faces 
towards  Eamnagar  on  their  way  to  Chanar.®  The  civilians, 
some  with  their  wives  and  families,  sought  refuge,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  Collector’s  Kachahri,  ascending  to  the  roof  of 


*  There  were  Bome  exceptions  to  the  gciiorfil  exodus  of  the  missionnries. 
Mr.  Leupholt,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  seems  to  have  stood  fast  in 
tlie  mission  premises  with  his  flock  of  Native  Christians.  This  e.xcellent  maji 
afterwards  rendered  good  service  to  tlie  British  Government  by  exerting  his 
itlilueuce,  whicli  was  con.sidovable  in  the  neigiibrmi-hood,  to  obtain  siiiiplies 
for  our  European  troops. 
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the  building,  whore  least  they  were.s.are  from  capture.* 
But  there  was  a  great  and  reasonable  fe.ar  that  the  Sikhs  of  the 
Treasury-guard,  rendered  furious  b}'-  the  slaughter  of  their 
countrymen,  would  seize  the  Grovemment  coin,  and  the  crown 
jewels  of  their  owii  exiled  Queen,  which  -were  stored  with  it, 
and  would  then  fire  the  building  and  attack  our  Christian 
people  wheresoever  they  could  be  found. 

And  that  they  would  have-  struck  heavily  at  us  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  if  one  of  their  nation,  a  Sikli.nhief  of 
good  repute,  had  not  come  to  our  aid  in  the  hour  Good  scr- 
of  our  greatest  need.  This  was  the  Sirdar  Surat  sS  singt. 
Singh,  who,  after  the  second  Sikh  war,  had  been 
sent  to  reside  at  Banaras,  in  honourable  durance,  and  who  had 
fully  appreciated  the  generous  treatment  he  had  received  from 
the  English.  He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  Gubbins ;  and 
when  the  crisis  arose,  he  manful!}' shouldered  a  double-barrelled 
gun  and  accompanied  his  English  friend  to  the  Kachahri. 
Promptly  and  energetically  he  came  forward  to  aid  us,  and  by 
his  explanations  and  persuasions  softened  dowm  the  anger  of  the. 
Sikh  soldiery,  who  might  have  been  excused  if  tlioy  were 
burning  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered  comrades. 
Thus  assured  and  tidmonished,  they  not  only  abstained  from  all 
acts  of  personal  violence,  but  they  quietly  gave  up  the  Govern¬ 
ment  treasure  and  the  Lahor  jewels  to  the  Europeans,  to  bo 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. "f 

Nor  was  this  noble-minded  Sikh  Sirdar  the  only  friend  who 
rose  up  to  aid  us  in  this  conjuncture.  Even  from 
that  great  hot-bed  of  Hinduism,  Brahmanism 
itself  sent  forth  a  staunch  ally  and  jDotent  deliverer  ci^aad. 
to  be  a  present  help  to  us  in  our  trouble.  Pandit 
Gokul-Chand,  a  high-caste  Brahman,  known  to  all,  tespected  by 
all  in  Banaras,  flung  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the 
scales  in  our  favour.  He  was  a  servant  of  the  Government — 


*  Tlie  Ooniinissioiipr  was  not,  of  tills  party.  Fie  had  gone  to  the  Mint. 

■  t  The  place  of  , safety  w.as  within  the  strong  cells  of  the  Artilieiy  Kiinji- 
.  House,  whither  the  treasure  was  t.aken,  by  tlie  advice,  I  believe,  of  Captivin 
Olpherfcs,  who  had  always  protested  against  tlie  notion  of  making  the  same 
building  available  both  as  a  rei'uge  for  tlie  women  and  children  and  a  stored 
liouse  for  the  treasure.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  official  narrative,  says  tlie  ireasiiro 
was  taken  to  the  magazine.  In  reward  for  the  fidelity  and  forbearance  of  (lie 
•Sikbs,  tlie  Commissioner  next  morning  very  properly  distributed  ten  thousand 
rupees  among  them. 
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Naziv  of  the  .Judgif.s  Court — and  as  such  in  constant  intercourse 
wil.h  Guhbins.  Had  ho  been  a  ChristAn  gentleman,  he  could 
not  have  striven,  day  and  night,  more  ceaselessly  and  more, 
successfully  to  succour  our  people.  There  was 
another,  too,  who  put  forth  u  protecting  hand, 
and  was  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  allay  the 
inquietude  of  the  people.  This  was  a  wealthy  and  influential 
Hindu  noble~Eao  Heonarain  Singh — a  loyal  and  devoted 
subject  of  the  British  Government,  a  man  of  high  intelligence 
and  enlightenment,  liberal  and  humane.  No  words  could 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  services.  Nor  was  the  titular 
Eajah  of  Banaras  himself  wanting  in  good  offices 
to  the  English.  On  the  night  of  that  4th  of  June, 
he  succoured  the  missionary  fugitives,  and,  from 
first  to  last,  he  placed  all  his  resources  at  our  disposal,  and 
seemed  honestly  to  wish  well  to  our  cause.  Truly,  it  would 
liave  gone  ill  with  our  little  handful  of  Christian  people,  if 
God  had  not  raised  up  for  us  in  our  sorest  need  these  staunch 
and  powerful  friends  from  among  the  multitude  of  the  Heathen. 

The  prompt  action  of  Surat  Singh  saved  the  civilians  at  the 
Kachahri.  For  many  hours  they  remained  there,  anxious  and 
uncertain,  calculating  the  chances  against  them,  but  resolute  to 
sell  their  lives  at  the  highest  price.  But  two  hours  after  mid¬ 
night  a  little  party  of  English  gentlemen,  headed  by  Gubbins, 
went  forth  in  the  broad  moonlight  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  an 
European  guard  from  the  Mint  to  escort  thither  the  fugitives  at 
the  Kachahri.  As  they  went  they  were  fired  at  by  some  Sipahis ; 
but  they  returned,  unharmed,  with  the  guard,  and  safely  conveyed 
their  companions  to  the  appointed  place  of  refuge.*  There  the 
hours  of  morning  darkness  passed  away  in  drear  discomfort, 
and  day  dawned  upon  a  scene  of  misery  and  confusion  in  the 
Mint.  Officers  and  ladies,  masters  and  servants,  huddled 
together,  for  the  most  part  on  the  roof,  without  much  respect  of 


*  This  incident  is  made  still  biii;litcr  by  an  act  of  heroism  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record.  It  is  thus  officially  niurated;  “Messrs.  Gubbins,  Caul¬ 
field,  and  Demomet  went  in  a  buggy  to  the  Mint,  and  Mr.  Jenkinsou,  C  S., 
accomp.anied  them  on  horseback.  As  the  party  was  crossing  the  bridge,  Mr. 
Jenkinson  saw  some  ambushed  Sipahis  aiming  at  tire  party  in  the  buggy. 
There  was  no  time  for  warning  or  for  hcsihition,  and  he  at  once  reined  back 
his  horse,  covering  witli  his  own  body  his  companions  in  danger.  It  were  far 
easier  to  praise  such  au  act  than  to  praise  it  worthily,  and  I  praise  it  best  by 
not  praising  it  at  all.” — Mr.  Taylor’s  Official  Narrative. 
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persons  or  regard  for  proprieties  of  costixme.  The  Europeans 
who  had  been  sent  for  their  protection  birouacked  in  the  lower 
tooms,  many  of  them  utterly  worn  out  with  the  exhausting 
labours  of  the  day ;  whilst  outside  in  the  compound,  or  enclosure, 
was  a  strange  colllction  of  carriages,  buggies,  palanquins, 
horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  and  packages  of  all  sizes  and  all 
kinds  brought  in  for  the  provisioning  of  the  garrison. 

“  The  town  is  quite  quiet,”  mute  Commissioner  Tucker  to 
Lord  Canning  on  the  following  mornings  “  in  the 
midst,”  as  he  said,  “of  the  utmost  noise  and  con-  Jaue.5-9. 
fusion  of  this  crowded  building,”  which  made  it  sta^erfthe 
difiScnlt  to  rvrite  at  all,  and  was  altogether  so 
distracting,  that  though  a  man  of  grave  speech,  he  described 
it  as  “  such  a  Pandemonium,  that  it  was  impossible  to  think, 
write,  or  do  anything  in  it.”  There  had  been  an  alarm  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  risings  in  the  city ;  for  the  Muhammadans 
had  hoisted  the  green  flag,  hut  nothing  came  of  the  demon¬ 
stration.  And  days  passed,  hut  still  there  was  quietude 
throughout  Banaras.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  “  Sacred- 
City  of  the  Hindus  ”  being  considered,  it  must  be  a  source  of 
wonder,  not  only  that  so  little  Christian  blood  was  shed,  hut 
that  there  was  so  little  resistance  of  any  kind  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  Government.  “  It  is  quite  a  miracle  to  me,” 
wrote  Commissioner  Tucker  to  the  Governor-General  on  the 
9th  of  June,  “how  the  city  and  station  remain  perfectly  quiet. 
We  all  have  to  sleep  at  night  in  the  Mint,  hut  not  a  house  or 
bungalow  has  been  touched,  and  during  the  day  everything 
goes  on  much  as  usual.”  Wi.sely  and  vigorously  was  Guhbiiis 
now  doing  his  work.  He  had  sunk  the  judge  iu  the  magistrate. 
His  coui’t  was  closed,  and  he  had  taken  the  weight  of  the 
executive  upon  him.  And  now,  partly  by  the  fear,  partly  by 
the  love  he  had  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  he  held 
them  in  restraint,  and  the  great  city  lay  hushed  beneath  his 
hand. 

But  although  there  was  extraordinary  repo, so  in  the  city,  in 
the  surrounding  districts  violence  and  anarchy 
arose  with  a  suddenness  that  was  quite  astounding. 

It  was  not  merely  that  the  mutinous  Sipaliis,  mo'ts. 
hanging  about  the  adjacent  villages,  were  inciting 
others  to  rebellion  (this  was  to  bo  expected),  but  a  groat  move¬ 
ment  from  within  was  beginning  to  make  itself  foit  upon  tlio 
surface  of  rural  society,  and  for  a  while  all  traces  of  British 
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rule  were  rapidly  disappearing  from  tlio  face  of  tho  land.  Into 
the  real  charactor  and  general  significance  of  this  movement  I 
do  not  purpose  here  to  inquire.  Tho  investigation  is  an 
extensive  one,  .and  must  be  deliberately  undertaken.  It  is 
enough,  in  tliis  place,  to  speak  of  immediate  results.  Tho 
dispersion  of  the  Native  soldiery  on  the  4th  of  June  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  disorder  and  rapine  in  the 
contiguous  country.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  sweep  away  law 
and  order,  and  to  produce  a  revolution  of  property,  astonishing 
even  to  those  -svho  were  best  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  people.  “  I  could  not,”  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  on  tho 
13th,  “  have  believed  that  the  moment  the  hand  of  Government 
was  removed  there  ^yould  have  been  so  sudden  a  rising  of  land¬ 
holders  to  plunder  each  other  and  people  on  the  roads.*  AH- 
the  large  landholders  and  auction-purchasers  are  paralysed  and 
dispossessed,  their  agents  being  frequently  murdered  and  their 
projoerty  destroyed.”  |  To  arrest  this  new  danger,  which 
threatened  to  become  a  gigantic  one,  overwhelming,  irrepres¬ 
sible,  our  people  had  now  to  put  forth  all  their  strength. 

On  the  9th  the  Government  of  India  caused  Martial  Law 
June!)  proclaimed  in  the  divisions  of  Bauaras 

j’uuitoiy  and  Allahabad.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Tucker, 
enactments,  lij^ovviiig  that  already  the  Legislature  had 

jirovided  the  extraordinary  powers  which  ho  sought^ — nay, 
even  more  than  he  sought — wrote  to  the  Governor-General, 
suggesting  that  he  should  place  the  Banaras  division  “  beyond 
the  reach  of  Eegulation  Law,  and  give  every  civil  officer, 
having  the  full  power  of  magistrate,  the  power  of  life  and 
death.”  “  I  would  prefer  this  to  Martial  Law,”  he  added,  “  as 
I  do  not  think  the  greater  proportion  of  the  military  can  bo 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  atrocious 
murders  which  have  taken  place  have  roused  the  English  blood, 
and  a  very  slight  circumstance  would  cause  Natives  to  be  shot 
or  hung.  I  would,  thei'efoie,  much  prefer  retaining  the  powers 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  weigh  and 


*  “  The  Native  idea  now  Is,”  he  added,  “  that  British  rule  has  slipped  oflf, 
anil  th.it  it  is  every  )nan  for  liimseli'.” 
t  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

X  Tlie  Act,  of  which  a  summary  has  been  given  (Book  iv.  chap,  iv.),  though 
passed  on  the  30th  of  May,  did  not  receive  tire  sanction  of,  the  Governor- 
General  before  the  8th  of  June. 
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to  value  evidence.  No  civilian  is  lilcely  to  order  a  man  to  be 
executed  without  really  good  cause.”  * 

Time  soon  exploded  the  error  contained  in  these  last  words. 
But  the  Bandras  Commissioner,  though  a  little  blinded  by  cla.ss 
prejudice,  was  rightVhen  he  wrote  about  the  hot  English  blood, 
which  forbade  the  judgment  of  a  cool  brain.  Already  our 
military  officers  were  hunting  down  criminals  of  all  kiud.s,  and 
hanging  them  up  with  as  little  compunction  as  though  they 
had  been  pariah-dogs,  or  jackals,  or  vermin  of  a  baser  kind. 
One-  contemporary  writer  has  recorded  that,  on  the  morning 
after  the  disarming  parade,  the  first  thing  he  saw  from  the 
Mint  was  a  “  row  of  gallowses.”  A  few  days  afterwards  mill- 
tary  courts  or  commissions  were  sitting  daily,  and  sentencing 
old  and  young  to  be  hanged  with  indiscriminate  ferocity. 
These  executions  have  been  described  as  “  Colonel  Neill’s  hang¬ 
ings.”  But  Neill  left  Bandras  four  or  five  days  after  the  out¬ 
break,  and  it  did  not  devolve  on  him  to  confirm  the  sentences,  of 
which  I  have  heard  the  strongest  reprobation.  On  one  occasion, 
some  young  boys,  who,  perhaps,  in  mere  sport  had  flaunted 
rebel  colours  and  gone. about  beating  tom-toms,  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death.  One  of  the  officers  composing  the  court,  a 
man  unsparing  before  an  enemy  under  arms,  but  compassionate, 
as  all  brave  men  are,  towards  the  weak  and  helpless,  went  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  the  commanding  officer,  imploring  him  to 
remit  the  sentence  passed  against  these  juvenile  offenders,  but 
with  little  effect  on  the  side  of  mercy .f  And  what  was  done 
with  some  show  of  formality,  either  of  military  or  of  criminal 
law,  was  as  nothing,  I  fear,  weighed  against  what  was  done 
without  any  formality  at  all.  Volunteer  hanging  parties  went 
out  into  the  districts,  and  amateur  executioners  were  not 
wanting  to  the  occasion.  One  gentleman  boasted  of  the  ntnu- 
bers  he  had  finished  off  quite  “in  an  artistic  manner,”  with 
mango-trees  for  gibbets  and  elephants  for  drops,  tlio  victims  oi 
this  wild  justice  being  strung  Tip,  as  though  for  pastime,  in 
“  the  form  of  a  figure  of  eight.” 


*  MS.  Corre-spomltuco. 

t  The  general  reader,  however,  must  not  ctdculale  years  in  sueli  a  e.ase.  as 
they  would  be  calculated  in  Europe.  What,  eatimati’d  hy  years,  is  a  Imv  in 
England  is  a  man  in  India— a  husband,  a  father,  witli"  a’ll  tlie  fiill-grbwii 
passions  of  maturity— and  an  equal  tense  of  portoiial  iudepi-udcu.'e  and 
responsibility,  ja 

vox..  II.  ®  N 
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Tins,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  the  Martial  Law,  of  which  such 
graphic  details  have  been  given  by  contemporary  writers, 
without  a  prevision  of  publicity.*  But  the  Acts  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  Executive,  fed  the 
gallows  with  equal  prodigality,  though,  I  teslieve,  with  greater 
discrimination.  It  was  a  special  immunity  of  this  Banaras 
mutiny  that  the  prison-gates  were  not  thrown  open,  and  the 
city  deluged  with  a  flood  of  convicted  crime.  The  inmates  of 
the  gaol  remained  in  their  appointed  places.  But'even  this  had 
its  attendant  evils.  For  as  crime  increased,  as  increase  it 
necessarily  did,  prisoji-roora  was  wanted,  and  was  not  to  be 
found,  i'he  groat  recejjtacle  of  the  criminal  classes  was  gorged 
to  overflowing.  The  guilty  could  not  be  suftered  wholly  to 
escape.  So  the  Gibbet;  disposed  of  the  higher  class  of  male¬ 
factors,  and  the  Ltish  .‘■cored  the  backs  of  the  low'er,  and  sent 
them  afloat  again  on  the  waves  of  tumult  and  disorder.  But, 
severe  as  Gubiuns  was  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height,  he 
restrained  his  hand  when  the  worst  had  passed,  and  it  had 
ceased  to  bo  an  expedient  of  mercy  to  strike  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  that  terror,  wdiieh  diminishes  crime  a'nd  all  its 
punitory  consequences. 

Meanwhile,  other  sources  of  anxiety  were  developing  thom- 
themselves  in  more  remote  places.  One  incident 
Junes.  must  be  narrated  here  as  immediately  connected 
"^'  jimupir^  with  the  outbreak  of  the  4th  of  June.  The  story 

of  the  Ijodiana  regiment  of  Sikhs  has  not  yet 
been  fully  told.  There  was  a  detachment  of  it  at  Jaunpur,  a 
civil  station  .some  forty  miles  from  Banaias.  When  uew's 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  Juno  that  the  37th  had  revolted,  and 
were  pouring  into  the  district,  they  made  demonstrations  of 
fidelity  to  their  British  officers ;  but  wdien  later  tidings  came 
that  the  head-quarters  of  their  own  regiment  had  been  fired  on 
by  the  Europeans,  they  rose  at  once  in  open  mutiny.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Mara,  the  officer  commanding  them,  was  shot  down. 
Mr.  Onppage,  joint-magistrate,  on  his  way  to  the  gaol,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  Treasury  was  plundered.  And  all  sur¬ 
viving  Europeans,  after  a  humiliating  surrender  of  their  arms, 
were  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  British  government  wns 


*  See  especinlly  a  letter,  written  by  a  private  of  tbe  78th  Highlanders, 
w'liich  was  published  in  the  Times,  and  quoted  at  some  leiigtli  by  Mr.  Itlont- 
goincry  Martin 
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expunged,  as  it  Lad  boon  at  Azamgaiii,  and  its  cLief  repre- 
jiresentatives  were  glad  to  find  a  Liding-placc  for  themselves  in 
quarters  which,  a  little  time  before,  their  fiat  could  have  swept 
away  like  sunrmer  dirst.  Then  the  station  was  given  up  to 
plunder;  and  the  uAtiny  of  a  few  Sikli  mercenaries  grew  into 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  houses  of  the  English 
were  gutted  and  huint.  The  soldiery,  burdened  with  money¬ 
bags,  having  gone  o.f  towards  Ondh,  the  plunder  of  “  the 
''rreasury  wa.s  completed  by  decrepit  crlll  women  and  wretched 
little  boys,  who  had  never  seen  a  rupee  in  their  lives.”*  And 
all  over  the  district,  the  state  of  things,  brought  about  by  our 
settlement  operations  and  our  law  courts,  disapipeared  like  the 
Imrsting  of  a  bublde.  The  very  presence  of  our  fugitive  people, 
tlnragli  powerless  and  forlorn,  was  an  offence  and  an  abomination 
to  the  now-dominant  class,  wlio  droAm  them  from  their  sanctuary 
in  the  house  of  a  friendly  Bajah  to  take  refuge  in  an  indigo 
factory.  .  And  it  became  one  of  the  Bantiras  Commi.ssioner’s 
greatest  cares  to  rescue  Jdr.  Pane  and  his  comj:»anions  from  the 
daugers  Avhich  then  beset  them.  Having  disoormred  their 
abode,  he  sent  out  “  a  party  of  Europeans  and  volunteers  to 
bring  them  into  Banaras.”  j 

■  Troops  were  now  coming  up  every  day  from  below.  Banaras 
was  safe.  Other  stations  were  to  be  saAmd. 

The  best  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  Despatcii  of 
State  was  the  prompt  despatch  of  reinforcements  npTvTn. 
to  the  upper  country — and  most  of  all  to  Allah¬ 
abad  and  Kanbpur.  This  service  AAms  intrusted  to  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Pollock.  :j;  True  to  his  great  historical  name,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  work  Avith  ah  amount  of  energy  and  activity 
Avhich  boro  the  best  fruits.  Every  kind  of  available  couA^ej’'- 
ance  was  picked  up  and  turned  promptly  to  account  in  the 


,  *  Sir.  Taylor’s  offluial  narrative.  The  Avriter  acids  :  “  In  the  district  not  a 
semblance  ofj^uthority  avus  left  to  any  one.  Those  who  had  lost  their  estates 
under  our  rule  thought  this  a  good  time  to  regain  thorn ;  those  Avho  had  not, 
thought  that  they  could  make  a  little  profit  by  plundering  their  weaker  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  the  bolder  spii-its  thought  to  secure  more  brilliant  advantages  by 
intercourse  with  the  rebel  powers  iu  Oudh.”  In  no  other  district,  Mr.  Taylor 
obserA^es,  were  “  auction  purchasers  more  numerous,  old  Zemindars  more 
jrowerful,  or  tlie  present  iandowiiers  on  worse  terms  among  themselves.” 

t  Mr.  Tucker  to  Lord  Canning,  June  9th.  In  this  letter  the  iugiiives  nio 
said  to  have  consisted  of  sixteen  men,  five  ladies,  and  eleven  children. 

The  youngest  son  of  General  Sir  George  Pollock.  Ho  A\"as  then  joint- 
magistrate  .of  Banaras. . 
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furthei  ance  of  the  eagerly-looked-for  Europeans,  whose  appear¬ 
ance  was  ever  welcomed  by  our  peril-girt  people  as  a  great 
deliverance.  Nor  was  want  of  sufficient  conveyance  the  only 
difficulty  to  be  overcome.  There  was  a  want  of  provisions  for 
Europeans,  especially  of  flour  and  rum ;  an?l  Mr.  Tucker  wrote 
eagerly  to  Lord  Canning  to  send  up  commissariat  stores  of 
every  kind  for  the  soldiery,  “  as  European  necessaries  are  not  to 
be  had  here  in  any  quantity.”  He  was  very  eager  at  this  time 
to  save  the  treasure  in  neighbouring  civil  stations  along  the 
main  line,  as  Mirzapur  and  Ghazipur,  and  he  sent  parties  of 
Europeans  by  steamer  to  bring  it  off  in  safety  to  Bananas.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  great  object  to  keep  the  white  troops  in  motion, 
and  thus  to  display  European  strength,  first  at  one  point,  then 
at  another,  and  by  means  of  a  few  to  make  an  appearance  of 
many,  as  in  a  mimic  theatre  of  war.  At  once  to  have  recovered 
Azamgarh  and  Jaunpur,  from  which  we  had  been  so  igno- 
miniously  expelled,  would  have  been  a  great  stroke ;  and  the 
Commissioner  wrote  to  Lord  Canning,  saying  that  if  the 
Government  would  allow  him  to  divert  two  hundred  Europeans 
from  the  main  line  of  operations,  the  magistrates  and  other 
civil  officers  might  return  to  their  posts,  and  British  authority 
might  be  re-established.  But  troops  could  not  be  spared  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  left  to  another  day  and  to  other  means, 
whereof  due  record  will  be  made  hereafter,  to  prove  to  the 
people  of  those  districts  that  the  English  had  not  been  swept 
out  of  the  land.  The  narrative  must  now  follow  the  upward 
line  of  the  Ganges  to  the  next  great  city  of  note. 

About  seventy  miles  beyond  Banaras,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jamnah,  lies  the  city  of  Allah-* 
Aiuhaiuid.  jj;  Pag  none  of  that  wealth  of  structural 

beauty  which  renders  Banaras  so  famous  among  the  cities  of 
the  East.  Its  attractions  are  derived  chiefly  from  its  position, 
at  the  extreme  point  or  promontory  of  the  Duab,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  waters.  The  broad  rivers  rushing  down  towards 
the  sea,  and  mingling  as  they  go  tli^ir  streams  of  varied 
colour  and  varied  motion — the  one  of  yellow-brown,  thick  and 
turbid,  the  other  blue,  clear,  and  sparkling  * — the  green  banka 


*  Historians  and  poets  alike'delight  to  describe  tlie  meeting  of  the  waters. 
The  half-modernised  fortress,”  says  Trotter,  “  looks  grandly  down  on  tlie 
meeting  of  the  clearer  Jamnah  with  the  yellow  waters  of  the  broad  Ganges” 
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between  whicli  they  flow,  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  inner 
country  dotted  with  groves  and  villages,  mate  a  landscape 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  But  the  town  itself,  principally  situated 
on  the  Jamnah,  has^ittle  to  command  admiration.  It  has  been 
called  in  derision  by  natives  of  Hindustan,  “  Fukirabad,”  or  the 
city  of  beggars;  but  the  Fort,  which  towers  above  it,  massive 
and  sublime,  with  the  strength  of  many  ages  in  its  solid  ma¬ 
sonry,  imparts  peculiar  dignity  to  the  niace.  Instinct  with  the 
■historical  traditions  of  the  two  elder  clynasties,  it  had  gathered 
new  power  from  the  hands  of  the  English  conqueror,  and, 
garrisoned  by  English  troops,  might  almost  have  defied  the 
world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  military  importance 
of  the  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  commanding, 
as  it  does,  the  great  fluvial  thoroughfare  of  Hindustan,  and  also 
the  high  road  by  land  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Provinces. 
Both  in  a  strategical  and  political  sense,  its  security  had  ever 
been  of  great  moment ;  but  the  recent  acquisition  of  Oudh  had 
rendered  it  still  more  essential  that  it  should  be  safely  in  hand. 
In  this  powerful  fortress  of  Allahabad  was  an  arsenal  stored 
with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  an  array  of  guns  in  position 
commanding  the  approaches  from  the  country  below.  And 
their  possession  by  the  enemy  would  have  been  a  disaster 
beyond  compsire.  Some  time  before.  Sir  James  Outram  had 
suggested  to  Lord  Canning  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures 
for  the  greater  security  of  Allahabad,  and  had  warned  him  of 
the,  at  least  possible;  danger  of  such  a  mischance  befalling  us.* 


XSidory  of  Vie  Jiritish  Empire  in  Tndiai) ;  Waterfield  {Indian  Ballads)  sing.s 
of  “the  sisters  blue  and  brown  ;  ”  and  again,  “Where  Vamnna  leaps  blue  to- 
Ganga’s  lU-ms.”  And  Bholunatb  Chandr  (Travels  of  a  Hindu),  writing  in 
prose,  but  scarcely  li  ss  poetically,  says :  “  The  spot  wliere  the  Sister  Nadis 
(Greek  Nyades)  meet  makes  a  magnificent  prospect.  TJie  Ganges  lias  a  tur¬ 
bid,  muddy  current — tlie  Jamnah,  a  sparkling  stream.  Each  at  first  tries  to 
keep  itself  distinct,  till,  happy  to  meet  alter  a  long  parting,  they  nminto  each 
other's  embrace,  and,  losing  themselves  in  one,  How  in  a  common  stream.  The 
Gauges  strikes  the  fancy  as  more  matronly  of  the  two — the  Jamnah  a  g.ayer, 
youthful  sister.” 

*  “  I  myself  am  more  .‘hocked  th.an  surprised,”  ho  wrote  from  Baghdad  lo 
tlio  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  first  hearing  of  tho  outbreak, 
“for  I  have  long  dreaded  something  of  the  sort;  and  you  may  recollect  I 
told  you  of  the  warning  that  I  gave  to  Lord  Canning  when  1  was  last  at 
Calcutta,  and  suggested  that  measures  .should  be  adopted  for  the  better  security 
of  Allahabtid.’’— Amo  8,  1857.  MS. 
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I  do  not  Iviiow  whether  these  warnings  were  remembered — 
■warnings  afterwards  repeated  most  emphatically  by  Sir  Henry 
Law^rence  ;  hot  there  was  no  place  to  which  Lord  Canning 
turned  his  thoughts  with  greater  anxiety  «,nd  alann— no  place 
to  which  he  was  more  eager  to  send  relief  in  the  shape  of 
European  troops. 

Tidings  of  the  great  disaster  at  Mirath  reached  Allahabad  on 
the  12th  of  May,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  came  the  story  of 
the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mughul 
Emperors  of  Dehli.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  the  force  posted 
at  Allahabad  consisted  of  a  single  tjipahi  regiment,  the  6th, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Simpson,  which  had  marched  in 
from  Jamalptir  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  relieving  the  11th, 
under  Colonel  Finnes.  But  on  the  9th,  a  wing  of  the  Firiizpur 
Eegiment  of  Sikhs  had  arrived  from  Mirzapur ;  and  ten  days 
later  two  troops  of  Oudh  Irregular  Horse  came  in,  under  orders 
I'rom  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  to  place  themselves  under  the  civil 
authorities.  Shortly  afterwards  sixty  Euroijean  invalids  ^^•erc 
brought  in  from  Chanar.  The  bulk  of  the  Native  troops 
occupied  their  Lines  in  the  Cantonment,  which  lay  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Fort  between  the  two 
great  rivers.  Detachments  were  posted  in  the  Fort.  The 
principal  civil  officers  were  Mr.  Chester,  the  commissioner,  and 
Mr.  Court,  the  magistrate — both  men  of  courage  and  resolution, 
not  easily  shaken  or  disturbed.  Tliey  and  the  other  civilians, 
as  Avell  as  the  military  officers,  dwelt  in  comfortable  and  pleasant 
garden-houses  in  the  European  station,  without  an  anxious 
thought  of  the  future  to  disturb  them. 

In  the  ejres  of  the  commanding  officer,  and,  indeed,  of  every 

Englishman  who  held  a  commission  under  him,  • 
Co'™1^^sunp8on  the  6th  was  true  to  the  core,  and  was  thoroughly 
'  to  be  trusted.  It  was  one  of  those  regiments  in 
vvhich  the  officers  looked  lovingly  on  their  .soldiers  as  on  their 
cliildren ;  cared  for  their  comforts,  promoted  their  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  lived  amongst  them  as  comrades.  They  had 
done  so  much  for  their  men,  and  seen  so  many  indications  of 
what  at  least  simulated  gratitude  and  affection,  that  it  would 
have  been  to  their  discredit  if  they  had  mistrusted  a  regiment 
which  had  such  good  reason  to  be  faithful  to  the  English 
gentlemen  who  had  treated  them  with  the  kindness  of  parents. 
But  the  civil  officers,  who  had  none  of  the  associations  and 
sympathies  -w'hich  made  the  centurions  of  the  6th  Eegiment 
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eyer  ■willing  to  place  tlieir  lives  in  the  hand's  of  the  Native 
soldiery,  saw  everywhere  grounds  of  suspicion  and  causes  of 
alarm.  There  was  evidently  a  wide-spread  feeling 
of  mistrust  both  i^»the  City  and  in  the  Canton-  state  of 
nient.*  All  kinds  of  vague  reports  were  in  the  fcdln^ 
air.'  Whether  the  disturbing  faith  had  grown  up 
spontaneously  .  in  the  minds  of  the  Natives,  or  whether  the 
great  lie  had  been  maliciously  propagated  by  active  emissaries 
of  evil,  it  was  believed  that  a  heavy  blow  was  to  be  struck  at 
the  religion  of  the  people.']'  At  one  time  it  was  reported  that 
the  English  had  determined  to  serve  out  the  greased  cartridges 
on  a  given  day,  and  that  the  regiment  would  be  paraded  on  the 
glacis  of  the  Fort,  in  a  position  commanded  by  our  guns,  and 
blown  into  the  air  if  they  disobeyed  orders.  Then  it  was  said 
that  the  Sipahis  had  determined  to  prevent  the  treasure  being- 
moved  into  the  Fort ;  J  and  again,  that  the  Sikhs  were  con¬ 
spiring  with  the  Native  Infantry  for  a  joint  attack  upon  the 
English.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  grain  and  of  other  kinds 
of  food  rose  in  the  market,  and  the  common  feeling  of  di.s- 


*  air.  AVillook,  joint  magistrate,  says  in  liis  official  report,  “  As  eacli  day 
passerl  some  fresh  rumour  was  circulated  regarding  the  state  of  public  feeliug 
in  the  city.  Agents  of  the  reliel  leaders  were  evidently  busy  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  Bazaar  was  closed,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  an  outbreak  in  the  city  would  follow  an  o'meute  of  the  soldiery.  The 
men  of  tlie  city  warned  the  magistrate  against  the  infidelity  of  the  Sipahis, 
ami  the  Sipahis  cautioned  their  officers  against  the  city  people,  protesting 
against  the  tales  that  had  been  circulated  of  their  lukewarmness  towards 
Government.” 

t  1  have  remarked,  and  with  much  uniformity  of  observation,  that  these 
nionstrous  reports  of  “  forcible  conversion,”  or  desiruction  of  caste,  were  most 
rife  where  the  Mnharamadau  population  was  the  ilense.st.  Allahabad  con¬ 
tained  an  unuSua!  number  of  Muealmans,  whilst  in  Banaras  there  was  a  great 
preponderance  of  HiaJns;  but  thesie  reports  .appear  to  have  been  circulated 
more  freely  in  the  former  than  in  tlie  latter  city. 

X  It  was  said  that  this  ought  to  have  opened  tlie  eyes  of  Colonel  Simpson 
to  the  re.al  state  of  Ills  corps.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  circnnistanoo  referred 
to  in  the  text  was  nothing  more  than  an  .alleged  conver.satiou  between  a 
Native  officer  of  the  Irregalar  Cavalry  and  anotiier  of  the  Gtli.  The  former 
was  said  .to  have  asked  whctlier  the  6th  would  allow  the  trea.siiro  to  lie. 
removed,  and  the  lal.lcr  to  have  answered,  “Sonic  of  them  wonhi  not,  uiilil 
they  had  reeeived  (heir  arrears  of  jiay.”  “This,”  says  Colonel  .Simpson, 
“  was  immediately  reporlcd  to  Uiii  Adjutant,  who  ilid  not  credit  it.  On  (lie 
2Mrd  I  made  poor  Plunkett  and  Stewart  inrjuiro  into  tlie  bnsinc.s.s,  and  the 
iaiter  reported  tome  there  was  no  truth  in  it,  tis  the  Native  officer  and  ineu 
of  tho  Olh  guard  denied  (he  uccustition.” 
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quietude  was  enhanced  hy  the  discontent  occasioned  by  the 
dearness  of  provisions,  which  was  alw'ays  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  the  English. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Colonel  ^iiupson  proposed  to 
betake  himself  with  his  regfttient  to  the  Fort. 

May  22.  This  movement  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
^projMts.®  Court,  the  magistrate,  and  the  project  was  aban¬ 
doned.  On  the  same  evening  a  council  of  the 
leading  civil  and  military  officers  was  held,  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  women  and  children  only  should  be  removed 
next  morning  into  the  Fort,  But  next  morning,  before  day¬ 
break,  there  rvas  a  change  of  plan.  The  order,  which  had 
decreed  that  “  no  (adult)  male  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  - 
Fort,”  was  cancelled,  in  spite  of  Court’s  remonstrances,  and  tw'o 
hours  before  noon  “  there  was  a  regular  flight  to  the  Fort  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  carrying  with  them  all  the  property 
they  could.”  *  But  later  in  the  day  the  energy  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  prevailed,  and  the  non-military  members  of  the  community 
were  enrolled  into  a  volunteer  guard,  to  patrol  the  city  and 
station,  accompanied  by  some  mounted  police. 

As  the  month  wore  on  to  its  close,  appearances  seemed  rather 
to  improve.  Some  apprehensions  had  been  en- 
nii'i^yaity  tortained  lest  the  great  Muhammadan  festival 
of  Id,  which  was  to  he  celebrated  on  the  25th, 
should  stir  all  the  inflammator}'-  materials  gathered  together  in 
Allahabad  into  a  blaze.  The  day,  however,  passed  over  without 
any  disturbance ;  and  at  a  parade  held  in  the  evening,  two 
Sipahis,  who,  on  the  preceding  day,  had  given  up  a  couple  of 
Mewatis,  charged  with  tampering  rvith  their  fidelity,  w'ere 
piublicly  promoted. I  But  this  spasm  of  energy  seems  to  havo 


*  OfiGcial  Beport  of  Mr.  Fendiill  Thompson,  offleinting  magistrate.  Colonel 
Simpson,  in  a  narrative  of  events  with  wliioli  he  has  furnished  me,  says,  “  On 
the  23rd  of  May,  the  ladies,  children,  and  non-military  were  ordered  into  the 
Fort  for  security,  in  consequence  of  the  various  reports  received  by  the  magis¬ 
trate  regarding  the  unsettled  state  of  the  city  of  Alldhabad,  aggravated  by  the 
high  price  of  grain.”  It  might  be  gathered  from  this  that  the  magistrate  had 
approved  of  the  removal  to  the  Fort  of  the  non-military  males,  whereas  tho 
official  report  states  that  he  had  in  reality  protested  against  it.  Colonel 
Simpson,  hosvever,  says,  in  another  memorandum,  that  “  a  notice  to  this  effect  ” 
(i.e.  the  removal  of  “ladies,  children,  and  non-military”)  “was  circulated  by 
the  magistrate  throughout  the  station,  and  regimentally  hy  two  of  his  sowars.” 
Colonel  Simpson  says  that  it  was  signed  both  by  himself  and  Court, 
t  Sir  John  Malcol  m  writes  of  the  Muwati's,  that,  “  although  usually  reckoned 
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been  designed  only  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  au¬ 
thorities.  It  is  stated  that,  at  the  very  same  time,  they  were 
intriguing  with  the  Oudh  Cavalry.  Perhai^s  the  arrest  was 
designed  to  irritate  ^  minds  of  the  people  of  the  city.  If  so, 
it  Avas  a  sucoessfur  movement ;  for  it  Avas  soon  noised  abroad 
that  a  rescue  would  be  attempted,  and  so  the  prisoners  Avere 
removed  to  the  Fort. 

After  this  there  Avere  outward  quietude  and  security,  for 
although  Avith  the  new  month  there  arose  increased  excitement 
in  the  city,  still  more  favourable  appearances  presented  tliem- 
selves  in  the  cantonment.  The  Sipahis  of  the  6th,  seemingly 
not  satisfied  Avith  the  latent  loyalty  of  quiescence,  quickened 
into  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  demanded  to  be  led  against 
the  rebels  of  Dehli.  News  of  their  noble  offer  was  promptly 
telegraphed  to  Calcutta,  and  Lord  Canning  sent  back  by  the 
Avires  a  cordial  expression  of  the  thanks  of  Government.  But 
to  the  civilians  at  least  it  was  apparent  that  the  danger  Avas 
not  passed,  for  every  day  the  excitement  became  greater  in  the 
city. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  news  came  from  Ban,4ras 
that  the  Sipahis  stationed  there  had  risen  in  revolt, 
and  that  they  had  been  dispersed  by  Neill’s 
Europeans.  The  telegraph  brought  the  first  June  4.  ’ 
tidings  to  Simpson,  who,  as  an  initial  measure 
of  precaution,  issued  orders  that  the  gates  of  the  Fort  should 
bo  closed  night  and  day,  and  no  one,  of  whatsoever  colour  or 
creed,  admitted  without  a  passport.*  The  next  step  was  to 
guard  the  approaches  to  Allahabad.  The  road  from  Banaras 
ran  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the  Fort,  to  the 


Jluliainmadau,  it  is  diflionlt  to  say  whether  they  are  Muhammadans  or  Hindus ; 
they  partake  of  1)oth  religions,  and  arc  tho  most  desperate  rosnes  in  India. 
They  arc  turhulcnt,  viudictiA’c,  cunning,  cruel,  robbers,  nnnderers,  and 
assassins — yet  they  iirc  faitliful,  nndanuted  guards  and  servants  to  tlioso  whoso 
nimuk  (salt)  they  eat.” — Malmi  Beport,  p.  .578,  nob;. 

*  “  From  this  period  (May  25)  until  the  ttli  of  June  more  or  less  oxeile- 
ment  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Allalnibiid,  and  on  that  dale  the  mutiny  nt 
Batiaj-as  took  place,  iind  was  re])orted  to  me  by  telegra)ihio  wire.  On 'the 
B:ime  evening  I  ordered  tlio  Fort  Gates  to  be  closed,  day  and  night,  and 
neither  Europc.aii  nor  Native  was  .allowed  ingress  or  cgro.sg  without  a  pass, 
■go  iiH  more  particularly  to  guard  against  any  tamperers  from  Bundras  or  from 
the  city  of  Alldhalnid.'’— iVeinonoidum  htj  Coltmd  Simpson.  HIS. 
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Hiiljiirl:)  of  iJavyilganj.  It  seemed  to  1)0  so  certain  that  the 
Jhinaras  mutineers  would  make  for  Allahiibdd,  that,  on  a  re¬ 
quisition  of  the  Magistrate,  a  Company  of  the  Gth  was  sent, 
with  two  guns,  to  defend  the  bridge  which  the  passage 
of  the  river  must  have  been  made.  At  the  same  time,  a 
detachment  of  the  Ondh  Irregular  Cavalry  was  posted  on  an 
open  space  between  the  bridge-head  and  the  cantonment,  so 
as  to  command  all  the  approaches  to  the  latter.  And  no  one 
then  seemed  to  doubt  that  those  Native  guards  would  defend 
the  bridge  and  the  station  as  staunchly  and  as  truly  as  if 
the  insurgents  had  been  people  of  other  races  and  other 
creeds. 

It  will,  perhaps,  never  bo  known  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  historical  inquirer  vdiether  the  Gth  Eegiment  ^^■as  saturated 
-svith  that  deepest  treachery  which  simulates  fidelity  for  a  time, 
iu  order  that  it  may  fall  with  more  destructive  force  on  its  un¬ 
suspecting  victim,  or  whether  it  had  been,  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  in  that  uncertain,  wavering  condition  which  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  final  outburst  has  no  determined  plan  of 
operations.  The  officers  of  the  regiment  believed  that  the  men 
were  staunch  to  the  core.  Outwardly,  there  were  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  hostility.  But  when  news  came  tliat  the  Native 
regiments  at  Banaras  had  risen,  and  that  the 
.  mie  6.  Europeans  had  fallen  upon  them,  the  long-abiding 
vacillation  rose  into  robust  resolution,  and  the  regiment 
sprung,  as.it  were,  in  a  moment  upon  its  prey.  Whether 
it  was  in  a  wild  panic  of  fear,  believing  that  Neill  and  the 
Europeans  would  soon  be  upon  them,  or  whether  iu  tbe  belief 
that  the  time  for  action  luid  now  come,  as  they  would  prro- 
hably  soon  he  joined  by  the  Sipahis  from  Banaras,  the  evening 
of  the  Gth  of  June  found  them  ripe  for  any  deed  of  violence. 

But  even  as  the  sun  was  setting  on  that  day — the  last  sun  that 
ever  was  to  set  n|!on  this  model  regiment — there  was  unbroken 
faitli  in  its  fidelity.  The  warning  voice,  however,  was  not 
silent.  The  Adjutant  of  the  Gth  received  a  letter  from  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  of  the  regiment,  telling  him  that  the  news 
from  Banaras  had  caused  much  excitement  in  the  Lines.  The 
Adjutant  took  the  letter  to  the  Colonel.  But  Simpson  could 
not  admit  that  anything  was  wrong.  Ho  added,  however, 
that  at  the  sunset  parade,  which  was  to  be  held  for  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  tha,nks  of  the  Covernor-General  to  the  regi¬ 
ment,  the  temper  of  the  men  would  he  clearly  ascertained. 
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The  parade  was  hold.  The  thanlc.s  of  the  Governor-General 
were  read.  The  Commissioner,  wlio  had  attended 
at  the  request  of  the  Colonel,  addressed  the  regi-  The  Thanks- 
ment  in  ITindustani.,^traisingthem  for  the  loyalty  i^iradf. 
they  had  evinced.  The  Sipahis  appeared  to  he 
in  the  highest  spirits;  and  they  sent  np  a  linging  cheer  in 
response  to  the  stirring  words.  When  the  parade  was  ovex',  the 
officers,  for  the  most  part,  i-ode  or  walked  to  the  Mess.  With 
Colonel  Simpson  rode  Captain  PlnnkeCt— an  officer  of  the  6th, 
who  had  served  forxxioro  than  twenty  years  with  the  regiment. 
ITo  spoke  with  delight  of  the  pidde  he  felt  in  its  noble  conduct,  and 
his  faith  in  its  exiduring  fidelity.  Thus  conversing  they  rode 
to  the  Mess-house,  whore  other  officers  had  assembled,  and  were 
discussing  the  events  of  the  day.  Among  them  was  Captain 
Eirch,  the  Fort-Adjutant,  who  besought  the  Colonel  to  recall 
the  guns  posted  at  the  Bridge  of  Boats  and  to  post  them  in  the 
Fort,  w’here  they  were  more  needed.  To  this,  Simpson,  es¬ 
teeming  the  Fort  to  bo  his  first  charge,  and  having  been 
warned  not  to  trust  the  Sikhs,  of  whom  the  garrison  mainly 
consisted,  gave  his  consent ;  and  ordei’s  went  forth  for  their 
recall.* 

There  -xvas  a  goodly  gathering  in  the  Mess-honse,  for  the 
number  of  officers  had,  been  recently  increased  bj^ 
the  arrival  of  a  party  of  young  cadets,  who  had  ^Tiio  kst  ^ 

been  ordered  to  do  duty  with  the  6th— mere  oftbeoii" 

boys,  with  the  roses  of  England  on  their  cheeks 
and  the  kisses  .of  their  mothers  still  fresh  upon  their  lips. 
Without  any  sense  of  ills  to  .come,  old  and  young  took  their 
places  at  the  dinnei'-tablo  in  pei-fect  serenity  of  mind.'  There 
was  at  least  one  faithful  regiment  in  the  service  !  The  civilians, 
equally  assured,  went  to  their  houses  and  dined;  and  did  as 
was  their  wont  in  the  evening,  wrapped  themselves  up  in  early 
slumber,  or  kejit  themselves  awake  with  the  excitement  of 
cards.  Some,  indeed,  who  had  slept  in  the  Fort  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  were  now  again  in  their  own  homes.  On  no 
evening,  perhaps,  since  the  first  startling  news  had  come  from 
Dehli  and  Mfrath,  had  there  been  so  little  trepidation — so  little 
excitement.  But  about  nine  o’clock  the  whole  European  com- 


.  *  These  warnings  came  from  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lakhnao  and  Sir 
Hugli  Wheeler  at  Kanhpur.  Sinxpson  was  advised  not  to  timst  the  Siklis,  and 
to  man  the  Fort  with  all  the  Europeans  available  at  Allahalxad. 
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of  Alluhabiid  'ft’ero  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle-call 
announcing  the  alarm.  The  Colonel  had  left  the  Mess,  and  was 
walking  homewards,  when  the  unexpected  sound  smote  upon 
his  ears  and  urged  him  onward  to  his  hou^:^,  where  he  called  for 
his  horse,  mounted,  and  rode  for  the  quarter  guard.  Thither 
many  other  officers  had  repaired  on  the  first  sound  of  the  bugle- 
notes.  The  truth  was  soon  apparent  to  (hem.  The  faithful 
Cth  had  revolted. 

The  story  was  this:  The  detachment  sent  to  defend  the 
llridge  had  been  the  first  to  rise,  as  it  had  been 
the  first  to  learn  how  the  guns  had  been  turned 
upon  the  Native  troops  at  Banaras,  and  whilst 
Simpson  with  his  officers  was  dining  comfortably  at  the  Mess- 
house,  the  orders,  which  he  had  despatched  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Artillery  from  Daryaganj,  had  been  sternly 
resisted.  The  Sipahi  Guard,  told  off  as  an  escort,  rose  against 
the  Artillery-officer,  Lieutenant  Harward,  and  declared  that  the 
guns  should  be  taken  not  to  the  Fort,  but  to  the  Cantonment ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  turned  out,  armed  and  accoutred, 
to  enforce  the  demand.  True  to  the  noble  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged,  Harward  hastened  to  the  post  of  the  Oudh  Irregu¬ 
lars,  which  lay  between  the  Bridge-head  and  the  Cantonment, 
to  bring  up  succours  to  overawe  the  Sipahis  and  to  save  the 
guns.  The  Irregulars  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Alexander 
— a  young  officer  of  the  highest  promise — who  at  once  responded 
to  Harward’s  call,  and  ordered  out  his  men.  Tardily  and 
sulkily  they  pretended  to  obey.  Whilst  they  were  forming,  a 
hastily-written  note  was  despatched  by  Harward  to  the  Fort. 
The  sound  of  the  guns,  grating  along  the  road  to  Cantonments, 
was  distinctly  heard  ;  and  the  Irregulars,  headed  by  Alexander 
and  accompanied  by  Harward,  whom  the  former  had  mounted 
on  a  spare  horse,  then  rode  out  to  intercept  ■  the  mutineers. 
They  soon  came  upon  the  party,  under  the  broad  light  of  the 
moon ;  but  when  the  order  was  given  to  charge  the  guns,  and 
the  English  officers  dashed  at  them,  only  three  troopers  responded 
to  the  stirring  summons.  The  rest  fraternised  with  the  enemy. 
Alexander,  as  ho  rode  forward  and  was  rising  in  his  stiiTups  to 
strike,  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  Harward  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.*  The  mutineers,  who  had  before  sent 

*  “During  tlie  night,  tlie  few  Irregulars  who  had  remained  stauncli  came 
ill,  bringing  with  them  the  body  of  the  ■  officer.  Lieutenant  Alexander,  who 
had  been  shot,  as  before  related.  His  body  bore  witness  to  the  mad  cruelty 
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ont  two  of  their  party  to  warn  their  comrades,  and  had,  it  is 
stated,  sent  up  signal  rockets,  now  marched  with  the  guns  to 
the  Lines,  and  when  their  colonel  appeared  on  parade,  the 
whole  regiment  was  the  throes  of  rebellion. 

It  was  then  too  late  for  the  voice  of  authority  to  overawe  or 
to  persuade.  Simpson  saw  tliat  there  was  great 
excitement  on  the  parade-ground.  Some  of  his  Esrareot 
officers  were  commanding  their  men  to  fall  in,  stopsoL 
but  there  was  little  appearance  of  .ebedience. 

And  when  he  rode  up  to  inquire  why  the  guns  had  been 
brought  on  parade,  two  Sipahis  of  the  Guard  replied  by 
firing  upon  him.  Expostulation  was  vain.  A  volley  of 
musketry  responded  to  his  words;  and  he  saw  that  every¬ 
where  on  the  parade-ground  the  Sipahis  were  shooting  down 
their  officers.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  the 
colours,  he  then  rode  to  the  left  of  the  Lines,  where  some  men 
of  the  Light  Company,  in  whom  there  still  seemed  to  be  a 
feeling  of  compunction,  if  not  of  regard  for  their  chief,  clustered, 
unarmed  and  unaccoutred,  round  his  horse,  and  besought  him 
to  ride  for  his  life  to  the  Fort.  Hoping  still  to  save  the 
Treasury,  he  rode,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Currie,  in  the 
direction  of  that  building,  but  fired  upon  from  all  sides,  he  soon 
saw  that  the  case  was  hopeless.*  He  had  now.  well  nigh  run 
the  -gauntlet  of  danger,  and  though  a  ball  had  grazed  his 
helmet,  he  had  providentially  escaped  ;  but  opposite  the  Mess- 
house,  as  he  galloped  towards  the  Fort,  the  Guard  formed  iu 
line  at  the  gate  and  fired  upon  him.  A  musket-ball  took  effect 
on  hie  horse ;  but  Simpson  was  still  unhurt,  save  by  a  blow  on 
the  arm  from  a  spent  shot;'  and  the  last  dying  efforts  of  his 
charger  landed  him  safely  wdthin  the  walls  of  the  Fort,  covered 
with  the  blood  of  the  noble  animal  that  had  borne  him. 

Meanwhile,  others  less  fortunate  had  fallen  beneath  the 
musketry  of  the  mutineers.  Currie,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Colonel  to  the  Treasury,  escaped 
the  fire  of  the  guards  and  sentries ;  Captain  “ 

Gordon  and  Lieutenant  Hicks  escaped  also,  as  did  two  of  tbo 

of  liis  enemies,  for  besides  the  shot  in  his  brciist,  whicli  killed  hini,  wore  subiv- 
ciita  fill  over  bi.s  head  aud  taco.” — Mr.  Thnmpmn’t  Jteport. 

*  “  As  my  duly  was  to  save  the  Treasury,  if  pnssihlo,  I  proeeeded  in  that 
direction,  wlien  i  was  immodiately  bred  on  by  tlic  wljolo  guard  of  thirtv-two 
men  on  one  flank,  with  a  niglit  picket  of  thirty  ttnm  on  the  olln  r.  'J'he  ile- 
tachment  of  the  .'ird  Ondh  Irregular  Oiivalry  remained  passive,  and  did  not 
fire.” — Mf.niorandnm  of  Colonel  SimpHon.  MS. 
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cadetK,  to  tlio  Fort, ;  *  but  Plunkett,  witL  hiB  score  years  of 
good  service  in  the  6th,  Adjutant  Steward,  Quartermaster 
Hawes,  and  Ensigns  Pringle  and  Munro  were  shot  down  on 
parade.  Fort- Adjutant  Birch  and  LierHonant  Innes  of  the 
Engineers  were  also  killed,  and  eight  ot’  the  unposted  boy- 
ensigus  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  insurgent  Sipahis.f 
The  poor  boys  were  leaving  the  Mess  house,  when  the  brutal 
soldiery  fell  upon  them.  Seven  were  slaughtered  on  the 
ground ;  but  one,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  escaped  with  his  wounds, 
and  hid  himself  in  a  ravine.  Having  sujiported  himself  for 
some  days,  merely,  it  would  seem,  by  water  from  a  brook,  he 
was  discovered  in  his  hiding-place,  dragged  before  one  of  the 
insurgent  leaders,  and  confined  in  a  sarai  with  a  Native  cate¬ 
chist.  The  faith  of  the  convert  was  giving  way  to  the  sufler- 
ings  which  he  endured,  when  Arthur  Cheek,  who  had  been 
scarcely  a  month  in  India,  exhorted  his  companion  to  be  steadfast 
in  the  faith.  “  Oh,  mr^  friend,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“  whatever  may  come  to  us,  do  not  deny  the  Lord  Jesus.”  He 
was  rescued,  but  he  was  not  saved.  On  the  I6th  of  June  the 
poor  boy  died  in  the  Fort  from  exposure,  exhaustion,  and 
neglected  wounds,  j; 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  were  shut  up  in 

In  the  Fort  Foi't,  where  no  external  perils  could  assail 

them.  But  there  was  danger  v.uthiu  the  walls. 
A  company  of  the  6th  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
temper  of  the  Sikhs  was  doubtful.  When  the  noise  of  firing 
was  first  heard  it  was  believed  that  the  Banaras  mutineers  had 
arrived,  and  that  the  Sipahis  of  Allahabad  were  giving  them  a 
warm  reception.  But  at  a  later  hour  the  truth  broke  in  upon 
them  ;  and  all  doubt  was  removed  by  the  appearance  of  the 


*  Hicks  and  tiie  cadets  (Pearson  and  Woodgate)  were  -at  (he  Daryagnnj 
when  the  mutiny  broke  out.  They  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  towards 
Cantonments,  but,  in  their  eagoiness  to  join  in  the  plunder  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Sipahis  suftered  tliem  to  depart,  and  afterwards  they  made  good  their 
escape  by  twice  swimming  across  the  river. 

t  It  has  been  commonly  stated  that  these  poor  boys  were  killed  whilst 
sitting  at  the  Mess-table.  I  am  assured,  however,  on  the  best  authority  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  Few  incidents  of  the  mutiny  have  excited  greater  horror 
than  this,  which  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  the  "  poor  little 
griffins.” 

J  See  Mr.  Owen’s  Journal.  It  has  been  erioneonsly  stated  elsewhere  that 
1)0  died  in  the  hand.s  of  the  enemy,  on  the  day  of  Neill’s  arrival  at  Allahabad, 
the  lUh.  of  Juno. 
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Commandant  Simpson,  smeared  rvith  the  blood  of  his  wonnded 
charger.  His  first  care  rvas  to  order  the  Sij)ahis  of  the  6th  to 
Tic  disarmed.  This  duty  was  entrusted  to  a  detachment  of  the 
Sikh  coi'ps,  under  Lieutenant  Brasyer — an  ofticer  who  had  won 
for  himscdf  a  commistibn  by  hi.s  gallantry  in  the  great  battles 
of  the  Panjab,  and  wlio  now  proved  hi.s  mastery  over  his  men 
b5' forcing  them  to  do  a  di.sta.steful  service.  With  the  new.s 
that  the  Banaras  Sipahis  of  the  Eegular  Army  had  been  mown 
down  by  the  white  troop.s,  came  also-  tidings  that  Gordon’s 
regiment  had  been  riddled  by  our  grape-shot.  It  was,  tliere- 
fore,  fearfully  probable  that  the  offended  nationality  of  the 
Sikhs  at  Allahabad  would  rise  against  their  Christian  ma.sters, 
partly  in  revenge  and  partly  in  fear.  Happily  the  treasure  was 
outside  the  Fort.  Had  the  design  of  bringing  it  within  the . 
walls  not  been  abandoned,  the  love  of  loot  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  would  have  pre^'ailed  together,  and  Allahabad  might 
have  been  lost. 

It  was,  in  .truth,  a  most  critical  moment.  Had  the  men  of 
the  Gth  Eegiment  and  the  Sikhs  then  in  the  Fort  made  common 
c  luse  wi1)k  each  other,  the  little  Chri.stian  garri.sou  could  liave 
made  but  feeble  re.sistance  against  such  odds.  The  Sipahis,  wlio 
were  posted,  for  purposes  of  defence,  at  the  main-gate,  had,  on 
the  firfst  sound  of  firing  in  Cantonments,  been  ordered  to  load 
their  pueces ;  so  they  were  ready  for  immediate  action.  The 
Sikhs  w'ere  drawn  up  fronting  the  main-gate,  and  before  them 
w^ere  the  guns,  manned  by  the  invalid  iWtilleryjncu  from 
Chanar,  in  whom  the  energy  of  earlier  days  was  revived  by  this 
unexpected  demand  upon  them.  And  at  a  little  distance,  in 
overa^sdng  position,  were  po.sted  little  knots  of  Eiiropean  volun¬ 
teers,  armed  arid  loaded,  ready  on  the  first  sign  of  resistance  to 
fire  down  from  the  ramparts  upon  the  mutineers.  There  is 
something  very  prersuasive  always  in  the  lighting  of  port-fires, 
held  in  the  steady  hands  of  English  Artillei-ymen.  The  Sipahis, 
charged  to  the  brim  with  .sedition,  would  fain  have  resisted  the 
orders  of  the  white  men,  but  these  arrangements  thoroughly 
O'^erawed  tliem.  They  sullenly  piled  aiuns  at  the  word  of 
command,  and  were  expjelled  from  the  Fort  to  join  their  com- 
rade.s  in  rebellion. 

The  first  danger  was  now  surmounted.  Those  who  knew 
be.st  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  Native  soldiery  of  all 
3'ac<;‘?,  clearly  sav*'  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis.  It  is  impo.ssibln 
tr  .-Jver-estimate  the  disastrous  consequences  that  would  liavo 
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onsuoil  from  tho  Beizure  and  occupation  Ity  the  enemy  of  the 
Forti-oss  of  Allahabad,  with  all  its  mighty  munitions  of  war. 
One  officer,  however,  was  prepared  at  any  risk  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe  by  precipitating  another,  gv^imulated,  perhaps,  by 
the  noble  example  set  by  Willongliby  at  L)ehli,  Russell,  of  the 
Artillery,  laid  trains  of  gunpowder  from  the  magazines  to  a 
point,  at  which  he  stood  during  the  disarming  of  the  6th,  near 
the  loaded  guns ;  and  if  mutiny  had  then  been  successful,  he 
would  have  fired  the  trains  and  blown  the  magazines,  with  all 
the  surrounding  buildings,  into  the  air.®  The  expulsion  of  the 
Hindustani  Sipahis,  effected  by  Brasyer’s  cool  courage  and 
admirable  management,  averted  for  the  moment  this  great 
calamity ;  and  all  that  was  left  undone,  did  itself  afterwards  by 
the  help  of  the  national  character  of  the  Sikhs. 

Such  was  the  mutiny  of  the  Gth  Regiment — in  its  purely 
military  aspects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
whole  history  of  the  war,  and,  memorable  in 
itself,  still  more  memorable  for  its  immediate 
popular  results.  For  the  great  city  rose  in  an  instant.  The 
suburbs  caught  the  contagion  of  rebellion ;  far  into  ’^he  rural 
districts  the  piestilence  spread,  and  order  and  authority  lay 
prostrate  and  moribund.  If  a  general  rising  of  the  people  had 
been  skilfully  planned  and  deliberately  matured,  there  could 
not,  to  all  outward  appearance,  have  been  a  more  simultaneous 
or  a  more  formidable  insurrection.  But,  in  truth,  there  was  no 
concert,  no  cohesion.  Every  man  struck  for  himself.  In  not 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  India  was  there  a  more  varied  popu¬ 
lation  than  in  Allahabad.  But  there  was  a  greater  preponder¬ 
ance  than  is  often  seen  of  the  Muhammadan  element.  And,  it 
was  a  perilous  kind  of  Muhammadanism ;  for  large  numbers  of  ihe 
ancient  dependents  of  decayed  Mughul  faanilies  were  cherishing 
bitter  memories  of  the  past,  and  writhing  under  the  universal 
domination  of  the  English.  The  dangerous  classes,  indeed, 
■were  many,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  ripe  for  revolt  on  the 
first  sign  of  the  rising  of  the  soldiery.  So,  whilst  the  eveiW-,8 
above  recorded  were  passing  in  the  Fort,  in  the  city  and  in  the 
station  were  such  tumult  and  confusion  as  had  never  been 
known  before.  All  through  the  night  of  the  Gth  of  June 


•  I  first  read  this  anecdote  in  Mr.  Clive  Bayley’s  Official  Report.  Mr.  Bayley 
has  stated  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Court,  the  magistrate,  whose  tekli- 
raony  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
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licence  and  rapine  liad  full  sway.  The  gaol  was  broken  open, 
and  the  prisoners  released.  Vast  numbers  of  convicted 
criminals,  with  the  irons  still  rattling  on  tiieir  limbs,  rushed 
forth,  to  the  con  stern e  ion  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  to  turn 
their  newly-acquired  liberty  to  account  in  the  indulgence'  of  all 
the  worst  passions  of  humanity.  To  the  English  station  tiiey 
made  their  way  in  large  bodies,  shouting  and  yelling  as 
went ;  and  every  European  or  Eurasian  who  crossed  their  jjath 
was  mercilessly  hutcherod  on  the  spot.  The  houses  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants  were  plundered ;  and  the  flames  from  onr 
burning  bungalows  soon  lit  up  the  sides  and  qiroclaimed  to 
many  in  the  Fort  that  their  pleasant  homes  would  soon  be  only 
heaps  of  ashes.  And  there  was  a  mighty  pillage  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Christian'  shopkeepers  and  the  wharfs  and 
warehouses  of  the  steam  companies.  The  railway-work, s  were 
destroyed.*  The  telegraphic  wires  were  torn  do-s-^m.  All  our 
people  outside  the  Fort  were  ruthlessly  xuit  to  death  by  the 
insurgents,  and  it  has  been  said  with  every  possible  agg-ravation 
of  cruelty.  AH  the  turbulent  population  of  the  great  city 
turned  oat  to  glut  their  vengeance  against  the  Faringhis,  or  to 
gratify  their  insatiate  thirst  for  plunder.  .And  with  them  went 
nut  only  the  Sipahls,  who,  a  daj-  before,  bad  licked  our  bands, 
but  the  superannuated  pensioners  of  the  Comp.any’s  Kative 
Army,  who,  though  feeble  for  action,  were  blatant  in  council, 
and  were  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  stimulate  others  to  deeds  of 
cowardice  and  cruelty .j  Law  and  authority  v^ere,  for  a  while, 
prostrate  in  the  dust ;  whilst  over  the  Kotwali,  or  head-quarters 


*  There  sceuied  to  be  an  especial  rage  ngaiiist  the  Itailway  and  the 
Telcgrapli.  How  far  it  was  the  growth  of  the  snpersLitions  feelings  glanced 
at  in  the  eai-lier  portiou  of  the  first  volume  of  tins  worlr,  I  do  not  ventui-e  io 
declare.  There  was  aiiparently  a  grc.it  frar  of  the  engines,  for  the  iii- 
Burgents  brought  the  gnus  to  bear  ui.ion  tliem  ami  lettered  them  to  ]iieee?, 
feurae  appearing  to  be  afraid  of  approaching  them  as  tiiongh  they  were  livii  g 
monsters. 

t  See  the  Bed  Pamphlet.  The  autlior  states  tliat  he  givc.s  facts  “  Iroin  an 
undoubted  source^' — one  whorcceivetl  them  '‘from  the  lips  of  an  cyo-wiluess.” 
“Houses  were  idnndorcd  burnt,’  he  says,  ‘‘their  inmates  clionjied  to 
iHCces,  some  roa.-ted,  almost  all  cniellv  tovlnrech  the  children  loosed  on 
bayonets.  Foremost  in  the  eonnnission  ol  Ihesc  atrocities  wore  the  pcnsiout  rs. 
.  *  .  .■  TJicsc  men,  unable  fioin  their  infirmiiics  to  Jiglil,  wore  not  lijorchy 
jirccludwl  fioni  infliciing  toriurc.s  of  the  most  rliabolical  nature.  1Im-v  even 
took  llic  lead  in  tlifsc  villanies.  and  encouraged  the  Sipahis  and  (dhers  to 
follow  Uicir  example.” 

VOh'u.  O 
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of  the  city  police,  the  green  flag  of  the  Prophet  declared  the 
supremacy  of  Muhammadan  rule. 

Nor  was  it  only  against  the  white-faced  Europeans  and  the 
Christian  people  of  the  half-hlood  th^  the  fury  of  the  dis- 
afiected  was  at  this  time  levelled.  In  some  quarters  of 
Allahabad  were  a  large  number  of  quiet  settlers  from  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  and  many  others  drawn  thither  by  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  their  religion  —  peaceful  pilgrims  to  the  sacred 
Prayaga.*  If  to  he  a  Bengali  were  not  at  that  time  held  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces  to  be  the  next  thing  to  a  Christian, 
it  was  at,  least  known  that  he  was  an  unwarlike,  feeble 
personage,  likely  to  have  money  in  his  possession,  and  small 
means  of  defending  it.  Upon  these  harmless  people  the  “  hud- 
mashes  ”  fell  heavily,  and  established  a  reign  of  terror  among 
them.  Their  property  was  seized,  their  lives  were  threatened, 
and  only  spared  by  abject  promises  to  disgorge  the  savings  of  a 
life,  and  to  sware  allegiance  to  the  restored  Government  of  the 
Mughul.t 

To  sack  the  Treasury  was  commonly  the  first  thought  of  the 
insurgents,  alike  of  military  mutineers  and 
'■  criminals  from  the  streets  and  bazaars.  But  the 
coin  lay  untouched  during  the  night  under  a  Sipahi  guard,  and 
the  first  impulses  of  personal  greed  were  restrained  by  some 
feeling  of  nationality  which  bad  found  entrance  into  their 
breasts,  though  only  on  the  briefest  tenure.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  treasure  should  be  carried  in  its  integrity  by  the 
regiment  to  Dehli,  and  laid,  with  their  services,  at  the  feet  of 
the  King.  The  spasm  of  self-devotion  seems  to  have  ended 
with  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  Sipahis  of  the  6th  are 
said  to  have  assembled  on  the  parade-ground,  and  to  have  voted 
for  the  repudiation  of  this  patriotic  scheme.  Soon  after  noon 


*  [Prayaga,  Amjlice,  coiifliieuce,  i.e.,  of  tlie  Ganges,  the  Jamnah,  and  the 
Saraswali  (a  river  which,  disappearing  in  the  sands  of  Sirhind,  is  supposed  to 
unite  with  the  two  other  streams  below  the  ground).  Prayaga  was  rebuilt  by 
tlie  Emperor  Akbar,  and  called  Ilahbas.  The  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  lUbabdd,  and,  later,  to  Allribabad.— G.  B.  M.] 

t  “  The  Beiig!'ili.s  cow'eied  in  fear,  and  awaited  within  closed  doors  to  have 
their  thropts  cut.  The  women  rai.sed  a  dolorous  cry  at  the  near  prospect  of 
death.  From  massacring  Iheir  officers,  and  plundering  the  Treasury,  and 
letting  open  the  gaol-birds,  tlie  Sipahis  spread  through  the  town  to  loot  the 
inhabitants.  Our  friend,  as  rvoU  as  his  other  neighbours,  were  soon  easeel  of 
all  their  valuables,  but  were  spared  their  lives  on  promise  of  allegiance  to 
their  (the  Native)  Government.” — Traoth  of  a  Hindu  by  Bhulandlh  Chundr. 
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they  went  to  the  Treasury,  opened  its  doors,  and  began  to  serve 
out  the  money-bags.  Each  Sipahi  took  as  many  rupees  as  he 
could  carry,  and,  when  the  whole  had  satisfied  themselves,  they 
left  what  remained  the  predatory  classes,  convicted  and 
nnconvicted,  of  the  city.  Then  there  was  very  little  more 
thought  of  the  national  cause,  of  Dehli,  or  of  Bahadur  Shah. 
As  a  regiment  the  (3th  disbanded  itself,  and  each  soldier,  carry¬ 
ing  his  spoil,  set  out  for  his  native  village.  But  the  .spirit  of 
rapine  had  Tjeen  roused  in  all  the  adjJlceut  country  ;  and  there 
were  many  who,  in  the  absence  of  white-faced  fugitives,  were 
by  no  mean.s  reluctant  to  plnnder  the  black.  And  it  is  suspected 
that  very  few  of  the  Sipahis,  carrying  off  an  ample  provision 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  ever  lived  to  spend. the  money 
in  the  ease  and  dignity  of  their  native  homes.* 

It  is  supposed  that  many,  escaping  towards  Oudh,  perished 
in  the  Gangetic  villages  not  far  from  the  city.  For  uebpiiionm 
as  at  Banaras,  so  at  Allahabad,  the  peasantry  rose  "le  oisu-icts. 
at  once  under  their  old  Talukdars,  who  had  been  di.spossessed  by 
the  action  of  onr  law-courts  ;  and  there  was  anarchy  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  auction  purchasers — absentee  proprietors — dwelt 
principally  in  the  city,  and  the  lyots  bad  no  sympathy  with 
them.  For  their  own  sakes  they  were  eager  hut  feeble  sup¬ 
porters  of  Government ;  all  the  muscle  and  sinew  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  races  were  arrayed  against  us.  ^  Indeed,  it  soon  became 
painfully  apparent  to  the  British  authorities  that  the  whole 
country  was  slipping  away  from  them.  For  not  only  in  the 
districts  beyond  the  Ganges,  but  in  those  Ijdng  between  the 
two  rivers,  the  rural  population  had  risen.  The  landowners 
(here  were  principally  Muhammadans,  and  ready  to  join  any 
movement  which  threatened  to  drive  the  English  from  the  lami. 
It  was  there,  too,  in  the  Duab  that  Brahmanism  was  most 
jmwerfully  enthroned.  The  point  where  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jamnah  meet,  known  as  the  Prayaga,  is  one  of  peculiar  sanctity 
in  the  estimation  of  Hindus,  and  the  Priesthood,  therefore, 
^vere  strong  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  The  gathering  of 
the  pilgrims  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  them,  and  they  believed 
that  if  the  supremacy  of  the  Euglish  were  overthrown  their 
gains  would  be  greater  and  their  powers  on  the  as(3eudaut.  So 


*  It  is  said  that  about  thirty  laklis  of  rupees  (about  £300,000)  were  in  tho 
Allahabad  Treasury,  and  that  every  Sipahi  carried  off  three  or  four  bags,  each 
containing  a  thousand  rnpees  (£)()0). 
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these  “  Prayaga-Wixliis  ”  stirred  up  the  Hindu  population  of  the 
Duab ;  and  soon  there  was  scarcely  a  man  of  either  faith  who 
was  not  arrayed  against  us.  But  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
Jamnah  affairs  were  more  propitious.  V^yhere  were  incidental 
risings,  plunderings  and  burnings  of  villages,  but  more  on  the 
surface  than  on  the  Ganges  or  in  the  Duab.  For 
MitiiS'S'’!  happened  that  some  powerful  Eajahs,  whose 
and’iiani.'^^  intci'est  it  was  to  maintain  order,  either  sided  with 
the  English  or  maintained  a  disifeet  neutrality 
whilst  the  tumult  was  at  its  worst,  and  rose  up  to  aid  us  when 
the  star  of  our  fortune  again  began  to  ascend.* 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  first  orgies  of  crime  being 
TiieMiukvi  there  being  nothing  more  to  plunder 

*'  and  little  more  to  destroy’,  the  universal  rapine, 
with  all  its  distractions,  and  confusions,  and  internecine  conflicts, 
began  to  take  a  more  consistent  shape,  and  something  like  an 
organised  rebellion  arose  in  its  place.  There  was  a  man  known 
as  the  “  Maulavi,”  around  whom  the  insurgent  population 
gathered,  as  he  proclaimed  the  restored  rule  of  tbe  Emperor  of 
Dehli.  Whence  he  sprung  few  people  at  the  time  could  say. 
But  it  was  known  at  a  later  period  that  he  came  from  one  of 
the  Muhammadan  villages  in  the  Duab,  which  had  gone  into 
rebellion.  Making  great  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  investing 
himself  with  the  character  of  a  prophet  as  well  as  of  a  ruler  of 
men,  he  stimulated  the  dormant  fanaticism  of  the  people,  and 
roused  them  to  array  themselves  against  the  Faringhis. 
Establishing  his  head-quarters  in  the  Chasru  Bagh — a  spacious 
trailed  garden,  in  which  were  some  tombs,  held  in  high  venera¬ 
tion — he  sininlatod  the  possession  of  miraculous  powers,  by 
some  obvious  trickeries,  which  deluded  his  excited  followers, 
and  for  a  while  he  w'as  recognised  as  Governor  of  Allahabad. 
It  little  mattered  who  or  vvhat  he  was,  so  long  as  he  was  strong 
in  his  hatred  of  the  English,  and  could  induce  the  Musalman 
13opulation  to  believe  that  the  Muhammadan  dynasty  would 
soon  he  restored.  So  for  a  little  time  he  succeeded  in  setting 
up  the  likeness  of  a  piovisional  government,  and  the  name  of 
the  Maulavi  was  on  the  lips  of  all  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
Telling  them  that  the  Book  of  Fate  declared  the  speedy  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  white  race  in  India,  he  urged  his  people,  day  after- 
day,  to  attack  the  Fort;  hut,  though  they  made  sundry 


*  Sec  Mr.  Fenclall  Thompson's  Official  Narrative 
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demonstrations,  they  kept  at  a  discreet  distance  from  our 
guns.*  _  _  i 

But  this’ state  of  thiygs  was  not  to  he  suffered  much  longer 
to  endure.  The  maiR^^ho,  hy  his  timely  energy, 
had  saved  Banaras,  was  now  pushing  on  for  the 
rescue  of  Allahabad.  The  one  true  soldier  that 
was  needed  to  put  forth  a  strong  hand  to  smite  down  the 
growing  rebellion  in  the  Gangetio  ■  J’a-ovinces  was  hurrying 
upwards,  with  a  little  baud  of  English  fighting  men,  to  show 
that  the  national  manhood  of  the  country  liad  lost  nothing  of 
the  might  that  had  enabled  it  to  establish  tlie  empire  of  the 
Few  in  the  vast  territories  of  the  Many.  Having  sent  forward 
an  advanced  party  of  the  Fusiliers,  under  Lieutenant  Arnold, 
and  made  over  the  command  of  Banaras  to  Colonel  Gordon, 
Neill  left  that  place  with  another  party  of  his 
regiment,  and  pressed  on  hy  horse-dawk  to 
Allahabad.  Arnold  had  reached  the  Bridge  of  Boat.s  on  the 
-  7th,  but  he  had  been  unable  at  once  to  cross,  as  the  passage  was 
held  hy  the  mutineers,  and  there  had  been  some  delay  in  send¬ 
ing  a  steamer  to  bring  them  across  the  river  to  the  Fort. 
Their  arrival  did  something  to  establish  confidence  in  tire 
garrison,  but  the  news  that  Neill  was  coming  did  stilLmore. 
The  old  high  spirit  of  self-reliance  had  never  rvaued;  and  it 
was  still  felt  that  a  handful  of  European  soldiers  under  a 
commander,  with  a  clear  head  and  a  stout  heart,  might  hold 
Allahabad  against  the  whole  world  of  mutiny  aird  rebellion. 

On  the  11th  of  June  Neill  arrived.  As  he  entered  the  gates 
of  the  Fort,  the  Sentry  exclaimed,  “  Thank  God, 
sir,  you’ll  save  us  yet !  ”  Lord  Canning,  who  saw  ’]■ 

clearly  that  he  had  now  at  his  disposal  one  of  the  Neul 
men  wanted  in  such  a  crisis,  had  commissioned 
the  electric  wires  to  instruct  the  Colonel  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers 


*  Some  of  the  ooteMiporary  licooiuits  slate  Hint  it  -was  diflicult  In  trace 
eiUier  the  name  or  ^  origin  of  the  Shanlavl,  and  my  laiov  inre.stigal,ioiis  have 
not  thrown  much  light  uijoii  the  .subject.  From  a  high  civil  antlioiily,  wlio 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  lii.stnrv  of  iho  man,  1  caii  leai  n 
only  that  “ho  was  not  known  in  the  di.Ariid,  before  tin!  mutiny,”  and  wa^ 
“said  to  be  an  emissary  from  Lakhnao.”  'Tlic  best  account  that  I  can  find 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Willock  in  Ida  ollieial  repeit.  “At  this  time,”  he  says, 
“ibo  city  and  subnrb.s  rvere  bold  by  a  body  of  rebels  nmler  flio  now  wi  ll- 
known  Jilaulavf  Laiakiit  Ali.  This  man,  a  weaver  by  casle,  and  by  trade  a 
schoolmaster,  had  gained  some  respect  in  Ids  village  liy  his  excessive  sanetily  ; 
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to  take  command  at  Allaliiibiid ;  and  Neill  had  hastened 
upwards,  under  the  burning  heats  ofi  June,  with  a  disregard 
for  self,  which  well-nigh  cost  him  his  tfe.®  He  had  obtained 
entrance  into  the  Fort,  not  without  grtat  personal  risk;  and 
only  the  indomitable  will  witlrin  him  kept  him  from  succumb¬ 
ing  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun.  For  some  time 
after  his  arrival  he  could  sustain  himself  only  by  continually 
lying  down  and  drinking  large  quantities  of  champagne  and 
water.  But  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  his  capacity  to 
grapple  successfully  with  the  difficulties  before  him  ;  whatso¬ 
ever  might  be  his  physical  prostration,  he  had  no  mental 
shortcomings,  no  deterring  sense  of  responsibility  to  enervate 
and  arrest  him.  “I  had  always  the  greatest  confidence  in 
myself,”  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  the  partner  of  his  life  ;  “  and, 
although  I  felt  almost  dying  from  complete  exhaustion,  yet  I  kept 
up  my  heart.”  Whatever  the  conjuncture  might  be,  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  man  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion — “  to 
scorn  the  consequence  and  to  do  the  thing.”  Ho  had  long  been 
looking  for  an  opportunity,  and,  now  that  it  had  come,  he  was 
not  one  to  succumb  to  the  assaults  of  bodily  weakness,  and  to 
halt  with  the  goal  before  him.  He  was  not  a  “  Sipahi  officer,” 
and  he  had  neither  any  credulity  nor  any  tenderness  to  deter 
him  from  striking  root-and-branch  at  the  black  soldieiy  who 
had  betrayed  us,  and  the  people  who  were  rising  into  rebellion 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Native  Army. 

He  took  in  the  position  of  affairs  at  a  glance.  On  his  way 
from  Banaras,  he  had  seen  that  the  whole  country  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Ganges  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  he 
knew  that  already  the  rising  had  become  something  more  than 
a  military  mutiny. j"  At  Allahabad,  his  first  thought  was,  that 


(ukI,  on  the  first  spitad  of  the,  rebellion,  the  Wuhammadan  Zamindiirs  of  Par- 
gauahs  Ohail,  ready  to  follow  any  leader,  placed  thia  man  at  their  head,  and 
marched  to  the  city,  pioclaiming  him  Govirnor  of  the  district  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Dthli.” 

*  “  I  was  quite  done  up  by  my  dash  from  Banaras,  and  getting  into  the 
Fort  in  that  noonday  heat.  I  was  so  e.xhausted  for  days,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  lie  down  constantly.  I  could  only  sit  up  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and, 
when  onr  attacks  were  going  on,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  the  batteries 
and  give  my  orders  and  directions.  .  .  .  For  several  days  I  drank  cham¬ 
pagne  and  water  to  keep  me  up.’’ — Letter  from  Colonel  Neill  to  his  Wife. 
MS.  Correspondence. 

t  “June  10.  The  tone  and  hearing  of  the  Native  officials  bad— evidently  a 
good  deal  of  plundering — villages  burning  in  all  directions — the  country 
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it  was  a  wonderful  interposition  of  Providence  that  the  Portress 
was  still  in  our  haudh  “  How  the  place  has  not  fallen,”  he 
wrote,  “  that  is,  not  *een  taken  by  the  Sikhs,  is  a  wonder. 
'I'hey  appear  to  be  pifted  and  jnade  much  of.  The  eneni}'-  are 
all  around  us  ;  we  are  kept  within  the  Port.  I  shall  settle  that 
part  of  it  ere  long.”  And  he  did  settle  it.  The  Port  had  been 
invested  and  menaced  by  the  enemy.  Neill’s  first  impulse  was 
to  prove  that  the  English  could  do  more  than  defend  themselves. 
On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  he' opened  fire 
from  the  Fort  guns  on  the  vilhige  of  Darya-ganj,  June  12. 
which  was  held  by  a  large  body  of  insurcent  or“tion- 
rabble,  and  tlien  sent  forward  to  the  attack  de¬ 


tachments  of  Fusiliers  and  Sikh.s,  who  cleared  the  village, 
burnt  it,  and  regained  possession  of  the  bridge,  which  Neill 
afterwards  repaired.  A  further  detachment  of  a  hundred  men 
of  the  Fusiliers  came  up  on  that  day,  under  the  command  of 
IMajor  Stephenson,  and  passed  over  without  interruption  to  the. 
Fort. 

Neill  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  for  any  emergenc3% 
The  first  suggestion  of  this  incrca.sed  strength  was 
the  removal  of  the  Sikhs  from  the  Fort.  In  truth,  uemorai  ot  tiie 
they  were  fast  demoralising  our  own  people  in  the 
garrison.  They  had  been  going  in  and  out 
revelling  in  the  pillage,  and  the  Volunteers  had  been  by  no 
means  behind  them  in  predatory  activity,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  the  “  six  dozen  cases  ”  of  strong  drink.  The  stores 
of  the  European  merchants  and  the  go-downs  of  the  river  steam- 
companies,  with  all  their  undelivered  consignments,  had  been 
plundered  ;  and  beer,  wines,  and  spirits  were  as  plentiful  as 
water  in  tbe  Fort.  The  Sikhs  brought  in  large'  supplies  of 
liquor  of  all  kinds,  drank  what  they  could,  and  sold  the  rest  to 
the  Europeans.  The  finest  champagnes  of  Cliquot  and  Perrier-  . 
Jouet,  and  the  best  brandies  of  Martell  and  Hennessey,  were 
selling  for  sixpence  a  bottle.  So  a  reign  of  intoxication  com¬ 
menced  which,  for  a  while,  subverted  all  military  authority, 
and  made  us  as  helpless  as  children.  This  was  an  enemy  for 
which  Neill  was  not  prepared ;  but  his  clear  brain  soon  dis- 


almost  deserted — plundered  by  the  Zaminrlars  about.  Tlie  revenues  just 
about  to  be  collected — tlie  toll-house  on  road  to  Saidabad  plundered — nearly 
destroyed — the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  an  European,  in  tbe  house;  Ids 
daughter  said  to  be  taken  off  by  a  neighbouring  Zaraiiidar.” — Neill’s  Journal. 
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corned  the  means  of  meeting  and  subduing  it.  He  directed  the 
Commissariat  Officers  to  purchase,  at  thf.  prices  asked  by  the 
Sikhs,  all  the  liquor  remaining  in  their  lands,  and  to  lodge  it 
securely  in  the  Government  stores.  Thi^.one,  the  removal  of 
the  Sikhs  to  quarters  outside  the  Fort  was  comparatively  easy  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  done  by  force.  He  had  taken  counsel  with 
Brasyer  and  with  the  energetic  Magistrate  Court,  and  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  characteristic  greed  of  the  Sikhs 
should  still  be  stimulated  by  thoughts  of  the  plunder  of  some 
of  the  rebel  zemindarrees.  So  tliey  rvero  persuaded  to  take  up  a 
position  in  some  old  Government  buildings  outside  the  Fort, 
commanded  by  the  guns  on  its  ramparts. 

Having  thus  overcome  the  diflicultits  wjrich  lay  in  his  path, 
Neill  addressed  himself  earnestly  to  the  work 

^Vusuments'^  before  him — the  dispersion  of  the  rebels  and  the 
restoi'ation  of  order.  On  the  15th  of  June,  having 
sent  off  the  Christian  women  and  children  in  a  river  steamer  to 
Calcutta,  he  turned  his  available  resources  to  tlie  best  account, 
and  made  au  impression  on  the  enemy,  whicli  gieatly  dis¬ 
heartened  and  enfeebled  them.  Having  directed  the  guns  of 
the  Fort  to  open  upon  the  villages  or  suburbs  of  Kydganj  and 
Mulganj,  ho  sent  Harward,  with  a  liowitzer  and  a  party  of 
volunteer  riflemen  on  board  a  steamer,  to  operate  from  the 
river,  and  marched  a  detacbmont  of  Fusiliers,  Sikhs,  and 
Irregnlar  Cavalry  upon  the  villages,  with  orders  to  scour  thorn 
thoroughly'  and  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond.  The  laud 
party  met  M’ith  stalwart  opposition,  but  the  rush  of  the  Sikhs 
was  irresistible.  They'  swept  through  the  villages,  and  sucli 
was  the  terror  that  our  demonstration  on  that  day'  inspired, 
that,  when  night  fell,  the  Insurgent  leaders  sought  safety  in 
flight,  and  deserted  the  guns,  which  they'  liad  taken  from  us, 
and  the  prisoueis  whom  they  had  captured  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  outbreak  ;  and  among  them  was  young  Cheek,  of 
\vJiose  fate  I  have  already  spoken,  and  who  was  rescued  only  to 
dio.* 


*  Tho  Alliihilbad  volunteers  showed  great  sjiirit  and  pluck,  erring,  how¬ 
ever,  ou  the  side  oC  exuberance.  Neill  complained  bitterly  that  upon  this 
occasion  they  had  impeded  his  operations  by  “firing  upon  a  herd  of  bullocks, 
and  other  madness ’’—bullocks  at  that  timo  being  as  valuable  as  European 
soldiers.  “These  gentlemen  volunteers,”  he  cliaraoteristically  added,  “be¬ 
have  so  lawlessly  and  insubordinately,  that  I  have  threatened  to  shoot  or 
hang  a  few  if  they  do  not  improve.” 
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The  aspect  of  affairs  noiv  began  rapidly  1o  improve.  “  On 
the  17th  the  Magistime  proceeded  to  the  Kotwiili, 
and  there  restored  his  kwn  authority  and  installed  - 
his  own  officers.”  “  resistance,”  it  is  added,  “  was  offered,  and 
the  whole  place  seemed  deserted.”*  A  terrible  rumour  had  been 
running  through  the  streets  of  Allahabad.  It  had  been  reported 
that  the  English  in  the  Fort  were  about  to  bombard  the  city. 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  story  it  i.s  hard  to  say.  It  may 
have  grown  np,  as  other  rumours  gfow  up,  in  the  hotbed  of  a 
people’s  fears.;  or  it  may  have  been  propagated  by  those  whoso 
interest  it  was  to  sweep  out  the  insurgents. t  But,  from  whatever 
source  it  sprung,  it  was  almost  magical  in  its  efiects.  Nothing- 
that  the  Maiilavi  and  hi.s  lieutenants  could  do  to  reassure  the 
minds  of  the  people  had  availed  to  allay  the  panic  and  restrain 
the  flight,  and  before  nightfall,  on  the  day  of  Neill’s  victory, 
according  to  the  Manlavi’s  own  storj^,  “  not  a  house  was  tenanted 
and  not  a  light  was  to  he  seen  in  the  city.”  Laiakat  Ali 
himself  had  escaped  towards  Kanhpur. 

On  the  18th,  Neill  marched  out  again  with  his  whole  force. 
Sending  one  detachment  to  attack  the  Pathan 
village  of  Daryahad  and  the  Mewati  villages  of 
Saidaxabad  and  Eusselpur,  he  led  the  main  body  into  the  city, 
which  he  found  deserted,  and  afterwards  halted  them  in  the 
now-desolated  cantonment  on  the  old  parade-ground  of  the  6th. 
The  fighting  was  now  over.  The  work  had  been  done.  The 
English  were  .  masters,  not  merely  of  the  Fort,  hut  of  the 
i-ecovered  city,  and  the  Enropean  station  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  scarcely  two  weeks  before.  And  now  there  lay 
before  them  the  great  question — the  most  difficult,  perhaps. 


,  *  Eeportof  Mr.  Fondall  Thompson. 

t  The  following  is  the  Maulavf  s  account  of  the  evacimtion.  “  Some  evil- 
nimdcd  men,”  he  said,  “  who  had  sided  with  tlio  ‘  accursed  ones.’  urged  that 
for  a  time  the  Fort  w'onkl  be  a  safe  retroiit.  and  tliot,  li  thi:p  would  remain  in 
it  a  few  days  longer,  tlioy  (tlie  evil-minded  Natives)  would  contrive  to  spread 
abroad  in  the  city  fearful  rejiorts  that  the  English  were  prepan iig  tlic  ArfiJ- 
loiy  of  the  Fort  lo  destroy  the  cil,v,  and  that  belore  ilawii  (hey  would  begin 
bombarding  it  wilh  shot  and  slioll.  To  allow  tlie  sincerity  o(  Ihoir  advice, 
(bese  men,  with  their  followcirs,  sot  off,  crivnig  mil  lo  all  that  llic.y  had  ielt 
their  houses  and  property  to  God  s  pioteclnin.  and  were  going  to  save  tlieni- 
selvcs  by  flight.  On  bearing  tins  feaiTul  report,  the  jicoiile,  iiotwitlisfaiuliiig 
my  repieated  injunctions,  commoncid  a  ]ii'ecijiitatc  iliglit,  willi  their  laindies 
and  goixls.”— J’crHianna/i,  uihlnwAhtj  the  Miiuhxf(  LcmhatAh,  (ijqmrcittiii  Iti 
the  King  nf  DtMi. —  Supplement  to  AlUihulml  Ogicxxd  Admit  ire. 
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Avliich  soldiers  and  statesmen  ever  have,  the  responsibility  of 
solving — whether,  after  snch  convulsionsAs  we  have  illnstrated 
in  these  pages,  true  righteousness  and  tnls  wisdom  consisted  in 
extending  the  hand  of  nrercy  and  aimiiif^t  conciliation,  or  in 
dealing  out  a  stern  and  terrible  retribution.  Our  soldiers  and 
statesmen  in  June,  18.57,  at  Allahabad,  solved  the  question  in 
practice  by  adopting  the  latter  course. 

Over  the  whole  history  of  the  Sipahi  War — over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  which  witnessed 
,etri  ution.  manifold  horrors — there  is  no  darker  cloud 

than  that  u-hich  gathered  over  Allahabad  in  this  terrible 
summer.  It  is  an  early  chapter  of  the  chronicle  of  the  great 
conflict  of  races  which  I  am  now  writing;  and,  though  foul 
crimes  had  even  then  been  committed  by  our  enemies,  they 
were  light  in  comparison  with  what  were  to  come,  and  tlie 
retribution  also  was  light.*  Perhaps,  however,  the  English¬ 
man  had  at  this  time  a  keener  sense  than  afterwards  possessed 


*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  tin's  time  an  improssion  was  abimil  that  acts 
of  barbarity  had  been  coramitted,  which  were  afterwards  doubted,  if  not 
Wholly  disproved.  I  find  the  following  in  Neill’s  JournaJ,  nndor  date  June 
17,  MS.  :  “  A  Sawiir  of  Mr.  Court’s,  named  Sorad  Isan  Ali,  brought  in  for 
liaving  joined  the  Maulavi  and  inanrgenls.  Three  witnetges  saw  liira.  He 
]iad  served  a'nout  twenty  years.  Direct  his  immediate  execution  by  hanging. 
This  is  the  sixth  unfortunate  wretoli  I  have  ordered  for  immediate  death,  a 
duty  I  never  contemplated  having  to  perform.  God  grant  I  may  have  acted 
with  justice.  I  know  I  have  with  seveiity,  hut  under  all  the  circumstances  I 
trust  for  forgiveuess.  I  have  done  all  for  the  good  of  iny  country,  to  re-esfcih- 
Jish  its  prestige  and  power,  and  to  i?ut  down  this  most  barbarous,  iuhumiin 
insurrection.  The  instances  of  refined  cruelty,  treachery,  and  the  mo;t 
brutal  barbarity  are  too  numerous.  One  poor  lady,  Mrs.  Macdonald,  at 
Mi'iath,  near  her  confinement,  is  brutally  treated  ;  has  her  nose,  ears,  hands, 
and  breasts  out  off,  aud  at  last  has  tlie  child  cut  out  of  lier.  Mrs.  Chiimbers, 
a  beautiful  young  girl,  only  just  come  nut  married  from  home,  at  the  same 
place,  has  her  throat  cut  by  a  butcher.  Miss  Jennings  and  her  father,  a 
elei-gyman  at  Dehli,  are  both  brutally  murdered  in  the  palace  before  the  king, 
she,  poor  creature,  subjected  to  the  mo.st  unheard-of  indignities  and  torture 
beforehand.”  I  have  already  stafed  that  Miss  Jennings  was  murdered,  not 
in  tlie  presence  of  tlie  king,  and  that  she  was  not  outraged  (ante,  page  61). 
Mrs.  Chambers  was  murdered,  as  is  stated,  by  a  hotelier,  and  her  murderer 
was  hung  (ante,  page  55).  I  can  find  no  eviilenoe  of  the  mutilations  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  on  Mrs.  Macdonald.  I  have  quoted  this  passage  from 
Neill’s  Journal  mainly  to  show  that  he  had  a  strong  religious  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  and  that  his  executions  were  not  as  numerous  as  has  been 
asserted. 
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him  of  the  humiliatiou  wliich  had  been  put  upon  his  conquering 
race.  Much  of  the  iVguish  was  in  the  novelty 
of  tl)e  thing.  The  st^g,  though  it  struck  deeper, 
was  afterwards  less  severely  felt,  because  the  flesh  had  become 
indurated,  and  the  nerves  were  more  tensely  .strung.  So  it 
happened  that  whilst  the  first  bitterness  of  our  degradation — 
tlie  degradation  of  fearing  tliose  rvhom  we  had  taught  to  fear  us 
— was  still  fresh  upon  our  people,  there  came  a  sudden  accession 
of  stout  English  hearts  and  strong'English  hands,  ready  at 
once  to  piunish  and  to  awe.  Martial  Larv  had  been  proclaimed  ; 
those  terrible  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  May 
and  June  were  in  full  operation ;  and  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike  were  holding  Bloody  Assize,  or  slaying  Natives  without 
any  assize  at  all,  regardless  of  sex  or  age.  Afterwards,  the 
thirst  for  blood  grew'  stronger  still.  It  is  on  the  records  of  our 
British  Parliament,  in  papers  sent  home  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council,  that  “  the  aged,  women,  and 
childi'en,  are  sacrificed,  as  well  as  those  guilty  of  rebellion.* 
They  wmre  not  deliberately  hanged,  hut  burnt  to  death  in  their 
villages — perhaps  now  and  then  accidentally  shot.  Englishmen 
did  not  hesitate  to  boast,  or  to  record  their  boastings  inwriting.s, 
that  they  had  “  spared  no  one,”  and  that  “  peppering  awa}'  at 
niggers”  was  very  pleasant  pastime,  “enjoyed  amazingly. f 
And  it  has  been  stated,  in  a  hook  patronised  by  high  official 
authorities,  that  “  for  three  months  eight  dead-carts  daily  went 
their  rounds  from  sunrise  to  sunset  to  take  dowm  the  corpses 
which  hung  at  the  cross-roads  and  market-places,”  and  that  “si.x 
thousand  beings  ”  had  been  thus  summarily  disposed  of  and 
launched  into  eternity.^ 


♦  Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  February  4,  1858,  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  formerly  President  of  tlio  Board  of  Control,  and  signed  H.  D. 
Seymour. 

t  ■ 

X  “Travels  of  a  Hindu”  (Bholanalli  Ohandr),  edited  by  Mr.  Talboya 
tVlieeler.  T  believe  the  statement  iu  the  te.vt  to  be  an  exan-geratioii,  but 
Buch  exaggerations  arc  very  significant,  [The  statements  made  byBliolaiuiih 
Chandr  were  admittedly  based  on  hearsay,  upon  tittle-tattle  repeated  for 
years,  every  time  with  fresh  exaggerations,  till  he  chose  to  publish  them.  But 
even  Bholandth  Cliandr  does  not  give  these  romantic  statemenfs  as  facis. 
They  are  all  conveniently  prefaced  by  a  “  They  say,”  or  a  “  They  speak  of 
it.”  I  not  only  concur  with  Sir  John  Kaye  in  regarding  the  statement  in  the 
text  as  an  exaggeration,  but  I  can  positively  affirm  that  it  is  more  than  that; 
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I  merely  state  these  things.  There  arj:  some  questions  so 
stupendous  that  human  weakness  may  Aell  leave  it  to  the 
Almighty  Wisdom  to  decide  them.  TheiV  is  a  dreadful  story 
to  be  told  in  another  chapter.  God  only  miows  whether  what 
has  been  told  in  this  contributed  to  the  results  to  be  presently 
recorded.  But  there  is  one  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the 
tragedies  of  Banaius  and  Allahabad.  It  is  the  great  lesson  of 
Universal  Toleration.  An  Englishman  is  almost,  suffocated 
^vith  indignation  when  he  reads  that  Mrs.  Chambers  or  Miss 
Jennings  was  hacked  to  death  by  a  dusky  ruliiivn  ;  but  in  Native 
histories,  or,  history  being  wanting-,  in  Native  legends  and 
traditions,  it  may  be  recorded  against  our  j)eople,  that  mothers 
and  wives  and  children,  with  less  familiar  names,  fell  mi.serable 
victims  to  the  first  swoop  of  English  vengeance;  and  these 
stories  may  have  as  deep  a  pathos  as  any  that  rend  our  own 
hearts.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  plea  of  provocation,  which 
invests  the  most  sanguinary  acts  of  the  white  man  in  this  deadly 
struggle  with  the  attributes  of  righteous  retribution  is  not 
wholly  to  be  rejected  when  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  worst 
deeds  of  those  who  have  never  known  Christian  teaching. 

Whilst  Neill  was  thus  re-establishing  British  authority  at 
Allahabad,  be  was  depressed  by  the  thought  of 
danger  surrounding  his  oounti-ymeu at  Kauhpur 
and  Lakhnao,  and  eager  to  equip  a  force  with  the 
utmost  possible  despatch  for  the  relief  of  those  important  posts. 
Men  were  available  for  the  purpose,  hut  means  were  wanting. 
The  scarcity  of  provisions  suitable  to  the  English  soldier,  con¬ 
cerning  which  Mr.  Tucker  had  written  to  Lord  Canning,  and 
which  the  Governoi’-General  was  taking  prompt  measures  ti) 
rectify,  was  one  great  impediment  to  the  desired  movement. 
There  was,  too,  a  wajit  of  carriage.  Laige  numbers  of  Com¬ 
missariat  bullocks  had  been  collected  for  the  service  of  the 
Army,  but,  ou  the  first  bunst  of  the  rebellion,  the  insurgents 
liad  swept  them  away,  and  of  all  the  losses  we  sustained  this 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  grievous.  Tlien,  too,  there  was  a  want 
of  tents.  'J  here  was  a  want  of  well-nigh  everything  required 


it  is  an  invention.  Bliolanatli  Oliandr  is  the  sole  authoiity  for  this  retailed 
gossip,  and  lie,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  occurrence  of  the  atrocities,  was  at 
his  ea*  in  Beugal.-G.  B.  M.] 
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by  British  troops  in  \he  worst  part  of  the  Indian  summer,  when 
the  intolerable  heat  ynight  any  day  be  followed  by  deluging 
rains,  which  would  qiickly  turn  the  baked  earth  into  a  great 
morass.  J 

It  was  no  fault  of  the  Commissariat  at  this  time  that  the 
an-angements  progressed  so  slowly.  Captain  Davidson,  M'ho  was 
at  the  head  of  the  department,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to 
collect  supplies  and  carriage ;  but  the  convulsions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fortnight  had  dispersed  the  people  upon  whom  he  would 
have  relied  for  aid,  and  well-nigh  destroyed  the  resources  of 
the  place.  Those  who  would  have  come  forward  as  contractors 
at  such  a  time  had  fled  in  dismay — some  from  tlie  violence  of 
the  insurgents,  and  some,  in  ignorant  terror,  from  the  anticipated 
retribution  of  the  English — and  many  had  returned  to  find 
themselves  ruined.  Property  was  destroyed.  Industry  was 
paralysed.  The  great  incubus  of  fear  pressed  universally  upon 
the  trading  classes.  Whether  more  might  liave  been  done,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  to  save  the  supplies  then  in 
hand — both  the  jjroperty  of  the  G-overnment  and  of  private 
individuals — was  not  now  the  question.  Davidson  had  to  deal 
with  things  as  they  were,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  in  the 
last  week  in  June  they  did  not  wear  a  different  complexion. 
Eager  as  Neill  was  to  push  forwards,  he  could  not  discei  .  in 
this  delayed  departmental  action  anj^  just  ground  of  complaint. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  evil  lay  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  position,  not  in  the  incapacity  of  his  agents.* 


*  It  is  right  that  Neill’s  opinion  on  this  subject  should  be  stated  in  his  own 
words.  Great  blame  was  cast  on  the  Commissariat  by  cotemporary  journal¬ 
ists,  especially  by  the  editor  of  tlje  Friend  of  India,  who  published  an  article 
witii  the  stinging  title,  “How  Ifimhpur  was  lost.”  Upon  tills  Neill  very 
generously  wrote  to  Captain  Davidson,  saying:  “The  editor  has  certainly 
made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  your  stores  were  outside.  I  understood  that 
all  we  had  was  inside  the  Fort;  and  wlieu  I  joined,  and  until  the  insurgents 
were  cleared  out  of  the  place,  the  Commissariat  wore  cunfiiicd  l.o  the  Fort 
entirely.  The  sicamer  godowiis  had  been  gutted,  the  bazaar  up  to  the  walls 
of  the  Fort  plundered,  in  the  occupation  of  the  enr}iiy,  your  contractors 
driven  away,  and  tiicir  projitrty  eillicr  iilundorcd  or  not  iivaiialilo  foi-  (he  ser¬ 
vice  for  .some  days  after  tliesc  imsurgents  liad  been  driven  away.  It  was  no 
fault  whatever  of  the  Commissariat  tliat  it  slionid  liavc  been  redu<,vcl  to  the 
condition  yours  was,  from  being  cut  off  fiom  outside,  and  tlio  dispi'rsion  of 
your  people;  hut  yon  had  done  all  you  could  beroiv  the  ontbienk  in  storing 
inside  tiio  Fort  sufficieiit  to  make  ii.s  independent  for  some  time,  laid  tlie 
insurgents  kept  liold  of  the  city.  In  eonseguonce  of  your  Ijoing  cut  off'  from 
most  of  yom-  [icoplo  and  resources  outside,  yon  were,  in  my  opinion,  at  tliu 
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And  soo;va  greater  evil  befell  liim  ;  for  V'hilst  he  was  waitiug 
for  means  to  equip  the  re/ieving  force,  Cholera 
^of  Choielu  '^  swept  down  upon  his  troop/ and  struck  them  with 
terrific  suddenness.  TheVjntense  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  constant  exposure,  the  want  of  wholesome  food, 
and  the  abundance  of  stimulating  liquors,  combined  to  facilitate 
its  pestilential  approaches.  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  services  of 
seventy  men  had  been  lost  to  the  British  Commander.  “  We 
buried  twenty,  three  nights  ago,  at  one  funeral,”  wrote  an 
officer  of  the  Fusiliers,  “  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  were 
something  awful.  Twm  poor  ladies  who  w^ere  living  over  the 
hospital  died,  I  believe  from  fright.”  Then  other  very  grievous 
wants  afflicted  our  people.  Whilst  in  this  miserable  condition, 
it  was  discovered  that  nearly  everything  that  could  diminish 
the  miseries  of  the  sick  who  were  to  be  left  behind,  or  enable 
the  convalescent  to  move  forward,  was  wanting  to  the  British 
Commander.  The  reign  of  terror  had  done  its  sure  work. 
Camp-followers  of  all  kinds  were  “almost  unprocurable.” 
Whilst  our  invalids  lay  gasping  in  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  the  improvised  hospital,  there  were  few  or  none  to  pull 
tlie  pankah-ropes,  or  to  water  the  tatties.  There  were  few 
dhoolies,  and,  as  workmen  were  not  to  be  obtained,  none  could 
be  made;  and,  if  they  had  been  made,  there  wmuld  have 
been  no  bearers  to  carry  them.*  For  everywhere  the  terror- 
stricken  Natives  stood  aloof  from  the  chastising  Englishmen. 
It  was  as  though  wm  had  dried  up  the  wells  and  destroyed  the 
crops,  from  which  we  were  to  obtain  our  sustenance.  Without 


time  I  ari'ivcd,  disorganised,  in  so  tar  as  unal)le  to  equip  a  force  or  detach¬ 
ment  to  move.  The  exertions  of  yourself  and  officers,  from  my  arrival  until 
iny  departure  from  Allahabad,  cguld  not  have  been  surpassed,  and  it  sur¬ 
prised  me  you  were  so  soon  able  to  regmn  possession  of  the  resources  of  the 
place,  and  enable  me  to  move  Renaud’s  detachment  on  the  30th.”  This  was 
written  on  the  ‘.t2ad  of  August.  It  may  be  added,  that,  two  months  before, 
Neill  had  written  in  his  journal  that  great  efforts  were  made  to  get  in 
supplies,  and  he  had  added,  “Captain  p.avidson  seems  to  be  a  most  energetic 
man.’’ — MS.  Correspondence. 

*  Colonel  Neill  reported  that  “followers  of  all  kinds  are  almost  unpro¬ 
curable  ;  there  arc  but  few  punliahs  and  no  tatties  ;  the  men  have,  therefore, 
not  the  proper  advantages  of  barrack  accommodation  for  this  hot  season.”  It 
was  discovered,  too,  tliat  “  there  were  but  sixteen  dhoolies  available  (although 
a  considerable  number  of  these  was  a  primary  requisite  for  the  projected 
expedition),  and  all  ma*erials  for  making  others  were  wanting,  as  well  ua 
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the  aid  of  the  Native\  we  covild  do  nothing;  and  yet  we  were 
doing  our  best  to  drivS  them  far  beyond  the  glimmer  of  our  tents. 

And  so  the  last  da  \  of  June  found  Neill  still  at  Allahabad. 
Not  a  single  Europe.ui  soldier  had  been  sent  to 
sticcour  Kanhpxir.  But  on  the  afternoon  of  that  *’ 
day  a  detachment  was  to  start  under  Major  Eonaud  of  the 
Madras  Fusiliers.  It  consisted  of  four  hundred  European 
soldiers,  three  hundred  Sikhs,  one  hundred  troopers  of  Irregular 
Cavalry,  and  two  guns.  Eenaud,  a'fine  soldier,  with  his  heart 
in  his  work,  had  received  written  instructions  from  Neill  as 
to  his  course  of  action ;  and  he  had  become  the  not  unwilling 
recipient  of  orders  to  inflict  a  terrible  retribution  upon  all 
suspected  of  guilty  complicity  in  the  foul  designs  of  the  enemy. 
But  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  no  part  of  the  commission. 
“  Attack  and  destroy,”  wrote  Neill,  “  all  places  en  route  close  to 
the  road  occupied  by  the  enemy,  hut  touch  no  others  ;  encourage 
the  inh.ahitants  to  rotui-n,  and  instil  confidence  into  all  of.  the 
restoration  of  British  authority.”  Certain  guilty  villages  were 
marked  out  for  destruction,  and  all  the  men  inhabiting  them 
were  to  he  slaughtered.  All  Sipahis  of  mutinous  regiments  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  were  to  he  hanged.  The 
town  of  Fathpur,  which  had  revolted,  was  to  be  attacked,  and 
the  Pathan  quarters  destroyed,  with  all  their  inhabitants.  “  All 
heads  of  insurgents,  particularly  at  Fathpur,  to  he  hanged.  If 
the  Deputy-Collector  is  taken,  hang  him,  and  have  his  head  cut 
off  and  stuck  up  on  one  of  the  principal  (Muhammadan) 
buddings  of  the  town.”*  And  whilst  Eenand’s  column,  with 
these  terrible  instructions,, was  to  advance  along  the  straight 
road  to  Kanhpur,  Cai^tain  Spurgin,  with  another  detachment, 
was  to  take  a  steamer  up  th-e  tianges  f,o  the  same  point,  to 
co-operate  with  Eeuaqd  on  bis  march,  to  anchor  as  near  as 
possible  to  Wheeler’s  entrenchments,  and  to  place  the  vessel 
at  Sir  Hugh’s  disposal  for  the  rescue  of  the  women  and  children, 
the  sick  and  the  wounded,  of  his  distressed  garrison. 


*  The  sigTiiiicaiwe  of  the,5e  instructions  -will  be  made  more  apparent  in  a 
future  chapter,  wherein  the  story  of  Fathpur  will  be  told. 


***  It  should  have  been  observed,  at  a  previous  jrage,  witli  reference  to  the 
■  statement  that  “  those  terrible  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  May 
and  July  were  in  full  oireration,”  that,  in  addition  to  the  Act  of  May  30  (ali  cady 
recited),  another  was  passed  on  June  G,  extending  the  powers  given  in  tho 
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former :  “  By  Act  No.  XIV.  of  1857,  passed  on  thaSth  of  June,  provision  was 
made  for  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  ^citing  mutiny  or  sedition 
in  the  army,  tlie  offender  was  rendered  liable  to  tie  punishment  of  death  and 
the  foifeiture  of  all  his  property;  and  persons \juilty  of  harbouring  such 
offenders  were  made  liable  to  lieavy  punishment.  '  Power  was  also  given  to 
general  courts-mai  tial  to  try  all  persons,  whether  amenable  to  the  Articles  of 
War  or  not,  charged  with  any  offence  punishable  by  this  or  the  preceding 
Act ;  and  the  Supreme  and  Local  executive  governments  were  authorised  to 
issue  commis.dons  in  any  district,  for  the  trial  by  single  commissioners,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  law  officers  or  asso-sors,  and  with  absolute  and  final 
power  of  judgment  and  execution,  of  any  crime  against  the  stale,  or  any 
‘heinous  offence  ’  whatever ;  the  term  ‘heinous  offence’  being  declared  to 
include  every  crime  attended  with  great  personal  violence,  or  committed  with 
tlie  intention  of  forwarding  the  design.s  of  (hose  who  are  waging  war  against 
the  State.” — Despatch  of  Government  of  India  to  Coaitof  Directors,  December 
11,1857. 
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On  that  oOtli  of  June — a  day  rendered  memorahlo  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  revolt  hy  a  great  event  to  he  hereafter 
narrated — a  new  actor  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
Allahabad.  On  that  morning  a  soldier  of  high  rank  and  high 
i-eputation  arrived  from  Calcutta.  His  arrival  would  have  been 
welcomed  hy  all  men,  for  good  soldiers  -were  sorely  needed,  hut 
there  was  one  adverse  circumstance’,  w'hioh  detracted  from  the 
general  delight.  The  officer  who  had  come  up  hy  dak,  rvith. 
a  special  commission  from  Government  to  take  command  of 
the  troojis  advancing  to  tlie  relief  of  Kanhpur  and  Lakhnao, 
thereby,  in  virtue  of  seniority,  su])erseded  Colonel  Neill,  in 
whom  all  men  had  a  steadfast  faith.  Three  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  officer  who  was  to  supersede  him,  he  had  written 
to  the  Govenior-General,  saying,  “  We  are  getting  on  well  here, 
laying  in  grain  and  collecting  carriage  for  Brigadier  Havelock’s 
Brigade,”  There  might  seem  to  he  some  taint  of  bitterness  in 
these  words.  But  Neill  did  not  slacken  in  his  exertions  because 
the  brigade,  which  iio  had  hoped  himself  to  command,  was  to  he 
commanded  hy  another.  He  had  learnt  some  days  before  that 
it  would  not  devolve  upon  him  to  rescue  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and 
his  comrades,  if  already  destruction  had  not  descended  upon 
them;  but  he  had  pushed  forward  his  preparations  for  the 
advance  with  the  utmost  possible  despatch,  as  (irouglt  tliero 
had  V)Cen  no  one  coming,  after  ho  had  borne  so  ioiig  the  burilcn 
and  Iveat  of  the  day,  to  gatlier  n]5  the  fruits  of  lii-s  toil,  and  to 
enatch  from  him  the  glory  wliich  ho  coveted .  But  rccoguiisiug 
the  chances  of  tlio  service,  to  wiiich  every  soldier  nnist  submit, 
he  neither  comidained  nor  rejiiiicd,  Imt  wailed  lor  liis  own  time, 
feeling  sure  that  it  would  coine. 


lie  was  no  common  man  who  had  now 
the  brigade.  Colonel  Henry  Havffiixk 
velerati  officer  of  the  Qr.een’s  .Vmiy;  Imt 
Li-s  forty  j-cars  of  BCrvicc  he  had  done  a 
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work,  in  camp  and  cantonment,  as  if  ho  |aad  been  attached  to 
one  'of  the  regiments  of  the  Company  /n  the  old  days,  when 
officers  did  not  live  on  furlougli.  He  wad  fought  in  Burmah 
and  in  Afghanistan,  and  was  familiar  with  neaily  every  great 
military  station  lying  between  those  two  extreme  points.  Ho 
had  tested  the  temper  of  Maratha  armies  in  Central  India,  and 
of  ihe  old  Sikh  battalions  in  the  zenith  of  their  warlike  pride. 
He  was  every  inch  a  soldier.  Military  glory  was  the  passion 
of  his  life.  Bnt  he  was  a  man  of  the  middle  classes,  without 
powerful  interest  or  wealthy  connexions,  having  only  his  own 
merit  to  recommend  him ;  and  he  had  risen  slowly  from  subal¬ 
tern  to  captain,  from  captain  to  field-oflfieer,  and  now,  at  the  ago 
of  sixty-two,  he  had  never  held  an  independent  command ;  he 
had  never  been  permitted  to  realise  that  great  dream  of  his 
youth,  that  great  ambition  of  his  manhood — lo  head  an  army 
in  the  battle-field.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  had  been 
sedulously  studying  his  profession,  reading  every  piilitary 
memoir  that  he  could  obtain,  English  or  Continental,  and 
turning  his  uiatiired  knowledge  to  account  by  contributing 
from  the  wealth  of  his  own  personal  experiences  to  the  military 
history  of  his  country.  In  a  thorough,  artistic  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  European  warfare,  no  solder  in  the  country 
surpassed  him.  There  was  no  disinclination  anywhere  to 
acknowledge  this ;  but  some  thought  that  he  was  a  theorist 
and  a  pedant,  and  doubted  whether  all  his  book-learning  would 
profit  him  much  amidst  the  stern  realities  of  active  service. 

This  mistrust  was,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  engendered  by 
the  fact  that  Henr  y  Havelock  was  what  in  the  light  language 
of  tire  camp  was  called  a  “  saint.”  A  man  of  strong  religious 
convictions,  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  great  Baptist 
Apostle,  Dr.  Marshrrran  of  Srframpur.  This  alliance,  which 
was  one  of  unmixed  happiness  to  him,  was  followed  by  his 
public  acceptance  of  the  tenets  and  formularies  of  the  great  aird 
enlightened  sect  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  which  his  wife 
Irad  been  nurtured  and  reared.  There  was  laughter  and  ridi¬ 
cule  from  the  profane,  but,  perhaps,  little  surprise  anywhere ; 
for  Havelock  had  over  been  a  God-fearing,  self-denjdng  man ; 
somewhat  rigid  and  austere  ;  and  having  only  Christian  people 
to  deal  with,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  teach  them  to  be  good 
men  as  well  as  good  soldiers.  Even  in  his  first  campaign, 
thirty  years  before  the  period  to  which  this  History  relates, 
the  company  which  he  commanded  was  known  as  “  Havelock’s 
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Baints  ” — men  who  were  never  drunk  and  always  ready  for 
service.  But  the  (Yiristian  zeal  of  Homy  Havelock  never 
overlaid  his  martial  instincts.  Ho  was  thoroughly  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind  that  war  was  righteous  and  carnage  beautiful. 
And  over  as  years  went  on,  and  liis  hair  grew  wliite,  and  his 
features  sharpened,  and  his  small  spare  figure  lost  the  elasti¬ 
city,  though  never  the  erectness  o/^his  prime,  ho  cherished  the 
same  strong  desii-e  to  command  an  army  in  the  field.  He  has 
often  been  likened  to  one  of  the  Puritan  warriors  of  the  Great 
Eehellion,  and  it  has  been  said  that  “  a  more  simple-minded, 
upright,  God-fearing  .soldier  was  not  among  Cromwell’s  Iron¬ 
sides.”  * 

He  was  Adjutant-General  of  Queen’s  troops  in  India,  when, 
in  the  cold  weather  of  1856-57,  he  was  selected  ly  Sir  James 
Outram  to  command  a  division  of  the  Army  tlien  embarking 
for  Persia ;  and,  with  the  irermission  of  the  Commander-iii- 
Chief,  he  proceeded  to  Bombay  to  join  the  force  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General.  Small  opportunitj'-  of  gaining  distinction 
was  permitted  to  him,  for  the  war  speedily  collapsed,  and  the 
sword  was  returned  to  the  scabbard.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
when  Havelock  was  mustering  his  division  for  church  service, 
Outram  announced  to  him  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed.  Of  all  the  bountiful  illustrations  of  God’s  providence 
working  in  our  behalf,  which  that  eventful  year  witnessed,  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  signal.  It  was  a  merciful  deliverance 
beyond  the  power  of  words  fully  to  express.  Havelock  did  not 
then  know  its  full  significance ;  hut  in  a  little  while  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  thanksgiving  the  abundant  goodness  of  God  in  thus 
setting  free  so  many  European  regiments.  Quitting  Mohamrah 
on  the  15th  of  May,  he  was  at  Bombay  on  the  29th.  It  had 
been  his  first  thought  to  rejoin  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army 
by  a  landward  march,  but,  after  consulting  Lord  Elphinstone 
and  his  Military  Secretary,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  journey 
Av  as  not  practicable  ;  so  he  took  ship  for  Galle,  hoping  there  to 
catch  a  steamer  for  Calcutta.  Off  Kultura,  in  Ceylon,  the 
rmssel  went  aground  at  night,  and  was  in  infinite  danger  of 
going  to  pieces  before  assistance  could  come  from  shore.  Mer¬ 
cifully  delivered  from  the  rvaves,  he  made  his  way  to  Galle, 
found  a  steamer  there,  which  had  been  despatched  for  Eliropean 
troops,  and  embarked  for  Madras,  There  he  found  that  Sir 
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Patrick  Grant,  the  Cominander-in-Chief  omhat  Presidency,  had 
been  summoned  to  Calcutta,  and  was  waitfag  for  the  Fire  Queen 
to  convey  him  to  the  Hiigli.  ' 

it  was  of  no  small  importance  tliat  Lord  Canning  should 
receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  esperi- 
Grant!"'’^  cnced  officer  of  the  Bengal  Army,  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  the  temper  of  the  Native 
soldiery  and  versed  in  all  military  details.  Sir  Patrick 
Grant  had  been  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  chief 
Presidency ;  he  had  seen  hard  service  in  the  field  ;  and  he 
was  held  in  esteem  both  as  a  good  soldier  and  as  a  ripe  military 
administrator.  AVhen,  therefore,  tidings  of  General  Anson’s 
death  reached  Lord  Canning,*  he  placed  himself  at  once  in 
communication  with  Grant.  Having  previously  telegraphed 
to  Madras,  on  the  6th  of  June  the  Governor-General  wrote  to 
him,  saying,  “  My  first  impulse  was  to  send  for  you  to  fill  the 
place  of  acting  Commander-in-Chief,  and  every  day’s  deliberate 
consideration  has  confirmed  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
man  who  can  so  well  serve  the  State  at  this  crisis  as  yourself, 
and  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  come  to  Calcutta  as  soon  as  you  cun. 
Should  this  not  reach  you  in  time  to  allow  of  your  coming  by 
the  next  packet,  perhaps  a  sailing  vessel  could  be  taken  up,  by 
which  time  would  be  saved.  But  you  will  judge  of  this.  I 
would  have  sent  a  steamer  for  you  two  days  ago,  but  I  have 
none  here  but  the  Assaye,  and  she  must  go  to  Kangun  for  the 
29th  as  soon  as  she  is  coaled.  The  storm  has  not  begun  to  clear 
yet,  nor  will  it  till  Dehli  falls.”  So  Grant  and  Havelock, 
embarking  together,  steamed  up  the  Bay  to  Calcutta,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  17th  of  June.  It  was  a  source  of  great 
personal  hapjjiness  to  the  latter  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  son,  then  a  subaltern  of  the  10th  Foot,  in  whom  already 
were  discernible  all  the  instincts  and  capacities  which  combine 
to  make  a  good  soldier. 

*  This  was  on  the  3rd  of  June.  The  first  intelligence  came  from  Sir  John 
Lawrence  at  Rawalpindi.  Writing  to  England  on  the  following  day.  Lord 
Canning  said :  “  It  comes  upon  me  as  a  sad  and  dispiriting  blow  in  the  midst 
of  present  troubles.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to  be  depressed  by  any  calamity, 
when  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of  those  around  us.  I 
assure  you  that  they  need  it,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  panic  which 
had  seized  the  Calcutta  world  when  tlie  last  mail  left  is,  in  a  measure,  sup¬ 
pressed.  ...  I  have  telegraplied  to  Sir  Patrick  Grant  to  come  to  Calcutta 
immediately  to  assume  the  office  of  acting  Commauder-in-Chief^” — MS.  Cor- 
lespondenoe.  “ 
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-  For  a  man  eager  fcr  military  service  on  an  extended  field  of  . 
action,  no  time  conlcAbe  more  propitions.  Welcome,  indeed, .to 
Lord  Canning  was  thi;!  advent  of  so  tried  and  capable  a  soldier 
as  Havelock ;  and  Patrick  Grant,  who  well  knew  his  worth,  was 
forward  to  recommend  him  for  immediate  emi3loyment.  News 
had  come  that  Banaras  had  been  saved ;  but  the  fate  of  Alla¬ 
habad  was  still  doubtful,  and  Kanhpur  and  Lakhnao  were  girt 
around  by  deadly  peril.  It  wms  thewN'ork  of  Government  at  this  ' 
time,  not  only  to  push  forward  every  available  European  soldiei’, 
but  to  take  steps  to  turn  those  reinforcements  to  the  best  account 
by  W'ise  and  skilful  organisation.  Havelock  had  already  mapped 
out  a  plan  of  operations,  the  formation  of  a  movable  column, 
acting  upwards  from  the  Lower  Provinces,  being  a  part  of  it ; 
and  this  column  he  wms  commissioned  to  command,  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  wms  directed,  “after  quelling 
all  disturbances  at  Allahabad,  not  to  lose  a.  moment  in  support¬ 
ing  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lakhnao  and  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at 
Kanhpur,”  and  to  “take  pirompt  measures  for  dispensing  and 
utterly  destroying  all  mutineers  and  insiirgents.”  The  sovereign 
importance  of  swift  action  was  earnestly  impressed  upon  him, 
and  it  was  added  that  the  Commauder-in-Chiof,  having  “  entire 
confidence  in  his  wmll-known  and  often-proved  high  ability, 
vigour,  and  judgment,”  refrained  from  giving  more  definite  in¬ 
structions,  and  left  him  to  shape  his  movements  according  to 
the  circumstances  that  might  develop  themselves.* 

The  ambitious  hopes  of  a  life  were  now  on  the  point  of 
absolute  fulfilment.  He  had  an  independent  command  ;  no  one 
to  control  his  movements  in  the  field;  no  one  to  hamper  his 
individual  judgment.  But -with  all  his  self-reliaucc,  he  rested, 
in  his  human  rveakne.ss,  more  on  the  mighty  arm  of  the  God  of 
Battles.  “  May  God,”  he  s.aid,  “  give  me  wdsdoui  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  Government,  and  to  restore  tranquillity  in  the 
disturbed  districts.”  There  were  some  ciremn, stances  against 
him.  It  was  tlic  worst  season  of  tlio  year  for  military  opcT'ii- 
tions.  The  alternations  of  scorching  heat  .and  droncljing  rain, 
which  are  the  atmospherical  necessities  of  an  Indian  July,  ■were 
trying  in  the  extreme  to  the  European  soldier.  Ili.s  ib'rce  was 
to  consist  of  four  rcgiraen.tR  of  Infant.rv,  wjth  Cavalry  and 
Artillery.  Two  of  those  rogimonts,  the  Gfth  and  the  78tli  llio-h- 
landers,  had  belonged  to  Ins  old  I’ersian  division  ;  and  this  wais 
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a  soui’ce  of  satisfaction  to  him.  But  he  Lva,s  sorely  distressed 
when  he  thought  of  the  want  of  horse,  wie  -w'aut  of  guns,  and 
the  want  of  gunners,  and  the  certain  scarcity  of  carriage  which 
would  pei'plex  him  at  Allahabad,  where  his  force  was  to  be 
formed,  owing  to  the  heavj'  lo.ss  of  Commissariat  cattle  which 
had  been  sustained  by  us  during  the  disorders  of  that  place. 
Still,  full  of  heart  and  hope,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Commander-in-C'hief,  and  turned  his  back 
on  Calcutta,  proceeding  upwards  by  dak,  on  the  25th  of 
June. 

And  now,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  month,  he  was 
breakfasting  with  Neill  at  Allahabad.  Much  had 
these  two  fine  soldiers  to  say  to  each  other.  Neill 
had  to  report  what  had  been  recently  done  at 
Allahabad.  Hi.s  instructions  to  Eenaud  and  Spurgin  were 
brought  under  review,  and  were  cordially  approved  by  Havelock. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  for  the  despatch  of  this  vanguard  of  the  reliev¬ 
ing  army,  or  more  carefnllj^  considered  than  all  the  instructions 
which  had  been  issued.'*  It  was  agreed  that  Eenaud  should 
advance  that  evening,  but  that  the  steamer  which  was  to  carry 
Spurgin  and  his  detachment  should  not  steam  out  at  once,  as  its 
progress  would  he  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  marching  column, 
whose  advance  it  was  intended  to  cover. 

So  Eenaud,  leading  the  van  of  the  relieving  force,  that 
Advance  of  after  long  delay  was  sent  on  to  save  our  ini- 
Eemiud’s  perilled  people  at  Kanhpfir,  pressed  on,  proud 
Column,  yommission,  and  eager  to  do  the  bidding 

of  his  chief.  It  was  a  grand  movement  in  advance — hut,  like 
many  of  our  grand  movements,  the  heart-breaking  words  “  Too 

*  Those  instructions,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters  (and  whioli  were  published  vcibatim  in  the  Memoir  of  General 
Neill,  in  the  “  Lives  of  Indian  Officers  ”),  were  higlily  commended  by  Sir 
Patrick  Grant,  who  wrote ;  “  Your  instructions  to  Eeuaud  and  Spurgin  are 
admirable,  and  provide  for  every  possible  present  circumstances  as  well  ss  all 
eventualities,  and  by  them,  and  them  only,  Eenaud  should  have  been  guided. 
I  hope  you  were  in  time  to  jirevent  the  witlidrawiug  Spnrgiu’s  detachment 
from  the  etea)uer,  and  th.at  the  vessel  has  proceeded  up  the  river  according  to 
your  original  intention.  Sending  her  was  an  excellent  measure,  and  I  anti¬ 
cipate  most  favourable  results  from  it,  and  she  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
in  collecting  boats  and  assisting  iu  making  the  passage  of  the  river  after  the 
■work  to  be  done  at  Kanbpdr  is  finished.” — MS.  Correspondenoe. 
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of  Infantr}'  were  theie,  and  the  2nd  Eegimeiit  of  Sii^ahi 
Ca-valry — in  all,  about  ’^hree  thousand  meji.  And  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  the  aggregate  population  of  the  Cantonment,  with 
its  vast  assemblage  of  camp-followers,  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Town. 

The  Kanhpfir  Division  was  then  commanded  by  General  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler.  He  was  an  old  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer  of  the  Company’s  Ariqy.  He  had  wheei'cr* 
seen,  much  good  service  in  Afghanstan  and  in  the 
Panjab,  and  had  won  his  spurs  under  Gough  in  the  second  Sikh 
War,  in  command  of  a  division  of  his  army.  Ho  man  knew  the 
Sipahis  better,  and  no  man  was  more  respected  by  them.  But 
he  had  known  them  a  little  too  long.  Looking  back  through 
more  than  half-a-century  of  good  service,  he  could  remember 
how  they  fought  in  the  good  old  days  of  Lake  and  Ochterlony. 
There  was  nothing,  indeed,  to  be  said  against  him  except  tliat 
he  bore  the  burden  of  more  than  seventy  years.  He  bore  it 
lightly,  succnmhing  little  to  the  pressure.  Still  it  was  there : 
and  it  was  a  necessity  that  he  should  have  lost  beneath  it  some 
measure  at  least  of  the  vigour  and  energy  of  his  prime.  H  e  was 
of  short  stature  and  of  light  w'eight  ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  a 
good  and  active  horseman.  Accompanied  by  his  daughters,  he 
often  went  out  in  pursuit  of  a  jackal,  with  a  few  imjDorted 
hounds,  w'hich  he  kept  for  the  j^urpose and  there  was  still 
enough  of  the  fire  of  the  sportsman  in  the  ashes  of  the  veteran 
to  suffer  him,  in  the  crisp  air  of  the  early  morning,  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  the  chase. 

But  General  Wheeler,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  had  lost 
none  of  the  clearness  of  his  mental  vision.  He  had  not  become 
blind  to  the  failings  of  the  Sipahi;  he  had  not  encased  hira.self 
in  that  hard  incredulity  which  forbade  many  to  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Native  soldier  could  ever  he  “  untrue  to  his  salt.” 
Ever  since  the' first  symptoms  of  disquietude  at  Barrnckpur  and 
Berhanipur  had  been  manifested,  he  had  watched  narrowly  the 
Sipahi  regiments  under  his  immediate  command,  looking  for 
indications  of  a  like  teiapor  among  tliem.f  And  wlien  ncovs 


*  See  Mowhmy  Tlionisoii’s  narralivo.  The  lilnoi]  wliieli  inn  in  the  vi.'ins  nf 
.  AVtieeler’s  chihlreii  was  not  that  ol'tlic  jniro  Kiiraiienn  i-aee. 

t  “Helmd  proved  .liiin.self  on  so  many  oi-easioiiK  so  rnrlilc,  in  resonrees,  so 
ri'iidy  to  overcome  difiiciiltii  s,  so  promj.it,  active,  nml  eneigetie.  tliat  Jie  was 
thoiiylit  the  man  of  all  otliers  most  comiietent  to  deal  with  an  insnrnrtiou  ef 
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came  of  tbe  revolt  of  the  Native  Regipents  at  Mirath  and  at 
Dehli,  he  saw  clearly  that  it  would  d^iand  the  exercise  of  all 
his  influence  to  prevent  a  similar  expltfeion  at  Kanhpiir.  Then 
he  lamented  that  hard  necessity  had  stripped  the  station  of 
European  troops,  in  order  that  Oudh  and  other  newly-acquired 
territories  might  he  defended.  Annexation  was  doing  its  work. 
^Ve  had  extended  our  Empire  without  increasing  our  Army  ; 
and  so  it  happened  that  many  of  the  most  important  stations 
between  the  new  and  the  old  capital  of  India  were,  saving  a 
few  English  gunners,  utterly  without  European  troops.  It 
would  be  diffioult  to  conceive  any  position  more  dispiriting 
than  Wheeler’s  iu  that  fatal  month  of  May.  Lakhnao  had  got 
the  regiment,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  stationed  at 
Kanhpiir  ;  and  not  only  was  the  latter  negatively,  but  positively, 
weakened  by  the  arrangement,  for  all  the  human  impedimenta, 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  invalids  of  the  32nd  Queen’s, 
had  been  left  at  that  place.  And  there  were  many  besides 
these.  Kanhpur  abounded  in  excellent  house  accommodation, 
as  rvell  as  in  public  buildings  of  all  kinds ;  and  not  merely  the 
wives  and  children  of  our  civil  and  military  functionaries,  higli 
and  low,  but  the  families  also  of  European  or  Eurasian  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  were  gathered  there  in  largo  nuinbei’s,  and 
the  grievous  responsibility  of  protecting  all  these  helpless  ones 
then  fell  upon  the  aged  General.  His  half-a-century  of  service 
had  brought  him  no  such  work  as  this. 

There  was  much  then  going  on  in  the  Lines  of  which, 
doubtless,  the  General  know  nothing  ;  but  now 
soWicry'*"'  aud  then,  as  the  month  of  May  advanced,  un¬ 
pleasant  revelations  were  made  to  him  through 
his  officers.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  Sipahis  were  dis¬ 
affected  or  even  discontented,  but,  as  in  other  places  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  a  great  fear  was  settling  down  upon  our  Native 
soldiery.  The  most  extravagant  stories  were  current  among 
them.  The  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  troops  on  a  given 


i)iis  chiir.icter — most  fitlod  to  unravel  tlie  web  of  mystery  in  vvhidi  its  orijjiu 
was  then  clouded,  and  to  open  tlio  minds  of  the  Sipahis  to  tho  insensate  folly 
of  their  proceeding.s.  And  if  this  bad  been  a  mere  military  outbreak,  as  some 
have  imagined ;  if  the  dispossessed  princes  and  people  of  the  land,  farmers, 
villagers,  ryots,  had  not  made  common  cause  with  the  Sipahis,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  but  a  portion  of  the  Force  would  have  revolted,” — Bed 
FampMet. 
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and  the  w)iole  of  theiu  blown  into  the  air.  This  and  other 
faldes  equally  monstrous  were  freely  circulated  among  the 
Hipuhis  and  readily  bcdieved.  Nothing  could  be  more  alarming 
to  one  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Native  soldier 
l.han  the  free  acceptance  of  stories  of  this  kind,  which  showed 
that  the  old  bonds  of  confidence  were  utterly  broken  ;  and  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler,  therefore,  jrlainly  saWthat  the  daug-er  was  one 
which  it  would  bo  mo.st  difficuit  to  arrest,  for  nothing  is  so 
intractable  as  a  panic.  For  some  days  after  the  uervs  from 
Miratb  and  Dehli  had  reached  Kanbpur,  he  had  hope  that  the 
jmblic  mind  miglit  he  reassured;  but  this  soon  passed  away. 
It  was  plain  to  him,  ,ns  time  wore  on,  that  the  excitement  rather 
increased  than  dimini.shed.  And  the  peril  rvhich  stared  him  in 
the  face  was  not  merely  the  peril  of  mutinous  soldiery  ;  he  was 
threatened  also  by  an  insurgent  pojmlafcion,  ivliicb  might  have 
overwhelmed  him.  And  it  seemed  to  liini  in  this  emergency 
that  the  best  means  of  defending  the  lives  of  the  Christian 
ooiumunities  and  maintaining,  though  only  on  a  narrow  space, 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  Government,  until  succours 
should  arrive  to  enable  him  to  act  on  the  otfensive,  was  liy 
throwing  up  some  defensive  -^vorks,  -within  which  the  English 
might  gather  themselves  together,  and  with  the  aid  of  their 
guns  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  Be3mnd  this  there  was 
nothing  that  he  could  do ;  and  it  was  not  easj’-  to  determine 
how  even  this  little  was  to  be  done. 

Of  all  the  defensible  points  in  the  Cantonment,  it  was  held, 
in  the  first,  instance,  that  the  Magazine  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  military  lines  was 
that  best  adapted,  in  the  exigenej^  which  had 
arisen,  for  a  defensive  position.  It  almost  rested  on  the  river, 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  walls  of  substantial  masonry.  But 
instead  of  this,  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  selected  a  spot  about  six 
miles  lower  down  to  the  south-east,  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  and  not  far  from  the  Sipahis’  huts.  There  were 
quarters  of  some  kind  for  our  people  within  two  long  hospital 
barracks  (one  wbolty  of  masonry,  the  other  with  a  thatched 
roof)— single-storied  buildings  with  verandahs  running  round 
them,  and  with  the  usual  outhouses  attached.  This  spot  lie 
began  to  intrench,  to  fortify  with  artillery,  and  to  provision 
with  supplies  of  different  kinds.  Orders  went  forth  to  the  Com¬ 
missariat,  and  their  efforts  were  supplemented  by  the  managers 
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of  tlie  regimental  messes,  who  freely  seKt  in  their  stores  of  beer 
and  wine,  hermetically  -  sealed  dainti!^,  and  other  creature- 
comforts  that  might  serve  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  brief 
detention  which  was  believed  to  be  the  worst  that  could  befall 
us.  But  the  aggregate  amount  of  food  was  lamentably  ill- 
proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  The  Native 
contractors  failed,  as  thej^  often  do  fail  at  such  times,  and  the 
stores  which  they  sent  in  fell  short  of  the  figures  in  the  paper- 
indents.  All  else  was  of  the  same  kind — weak,  scanty,  and 
insufficient.  As  to  the  so-called  fortifications,  they  were  so 
paltry  that  an  English  subaltern  could  have  ridden  over  them 
on  a  cast-horse  from  the  Company’s  Stud.  The  earthworks 
were  little  more  than  four  feet  high,  and  were  not  even  bullet¬ 
proof  at  the  crest.  The  apertures  for  the  artillery  exposed  botli 
our  guns  and  our  gunners,  whilst  an  enemy  in  adjacent  buildings 
might  find  cover  on  all  sides.  Not,  however,  from  ignorance 
or  negligence  did  this  insufficiency  arise.  The  last  weeks  of 
the  dry  season  were  upon  us,  and  the  earth  was  so  hard  that  it 
was  difficult  to  dig  it,  and  so  friable  when  dug  that  the  necCs- 
sary  cohesion  was  almost  unattainable. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Wheeler  ought  to  have  chosen  the 
Magazine  as  the  centre  of  his  lines  of  defence,  and  that  all  tho 
subsequent  evil  arose  from  the  absence  of  this  obvious  pre¬ 
caution.  The  considerations  which  suggested  themselves  to 
the  military  critics  were  not  absent  from  his  own  mind.  But 
there  was  one  paramount  thought  which  over-ruled  them.  'I'ho 
first  step  towards  the  occupation  of  the  Magazine  would  have 
been  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sipahi  guard  ;  and  to  have  attempted 
this  would  certainly  have  given  the  signal  for  an  immediate 
rising.  With  the  small  European  force  at  his  disposal  it  would 
have  been  manifestly  unwise  to  provoke  a  collision.  If  the 
first  blow  were  to  be  struck  by  our  own  people,  it  would,  he 
believed,  have  immediate  results  of  a  far  more  disastrous 
character  than  those  which  were  likely  to  arise  from  a  spon¬ 
taneous  revolt  against  British  authority,  detached  from  those 
feelings  of  animosity  and  resentment  which  might  have  been 
engendered  by  a  first  offensive  movement  on  our  part.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  spot  selected  for  our  refuge  was,  indeed, 
but  a  miserable  place  for  the  protection  of  a  large  body  of 
Christian  people  again.st  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
th.nt  might  surge  up  to  destroj^  them.  But  it  was  not  believed, 
at  that  time,  that  Wheeler  and  his  foPowers  would  be  called 
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upon  to  face  more  the  passing  danger  of  a  rising  of  the 

“  badmashes  ”  of  the  oiliy  and  the  bazaars.  All  the  information 
that  reached  him  confirmed  the  belief  that  if  the  I’egiments 
should  mutiny  they  would  march  off  at  once  to  Dehli.  And  he 
was  in  almost  daily  expectation  of  being  recruited  from  below 
by  reinforcements  sent  upwards  from  Calcutta.  All  that  was 
■needed,  it  then  appeared  to  the  Genera!  and  to  others,  was  a 
place  of  refuge,  for  a  little  space,  (-luring  the  confusion  that 
would  arise  on  the  first  outbreak  of  tlie  military  revoit,  when, 
doubtless,  there  would  he  plunder  and  devastation.  It  was  felt 
that  the  Sipahis  had  at  that  time  no  craving  after  European 
blood,  and  that  their  departure  would  enable  Wheeler  and  his 
Europeans  to  march  to  Allahabad,  taking  all  the  Christian 
people  with  him.* 

Whilst  these  precautions  were  being  taken,  the  General  sent 
an  express  to  Lakhnao  reqnesting  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  to  lend  him  for  a  while  a  company  or  Laictnmo™  ' 
two  of  the  32nd  Eegiment,  as  he  had  reason  to 
e.xjpect  an  immediate  rising  at  Kanlapur-f  Little  could  Lawrence 


*  However  sound  tliese  reasons  may  have  been,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  the  selection  was  a  great  misfortune.  The  Magazine  position  is  tlius 
described  by  General  Neill,  after  visiting  the  place,  on  bis  first  arrival  at 
Kaubput :  “It  is  a  walled  defence,  -a'aHKi  enclosure,  proof  against  musketry, 
covering  an  area  of  three  acres — ample  room  in  it  for  fill  the  garrison  -  close  t  > 
the  bank  of  the  river-;  the  houses  close  to  it  are  all  defensible,  and  they,  -(vith 
the  Magazine,  could  have  been  held  against  any  Native  force,  as  having  the 
large  and  [olsctire]  guns,  -with  abundance  of  ammunition,  neither  the  Nana 
nor  tlie  Natives  -(vould  have  corhe'near  them.  They  could  have  moved  out 
and  attacked  them  with  the  guns,  .and  -would  iiave  not  only  saved  themselves 
but  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  a  large  arsenal  and  many  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  artillery  tents,  harness,  &c,,  &o.  General  MTieeler  ought  to  have  gone 
there  at  once ;  no  one  could  have  prevented  him ;  they  might  have  saved 
everything  they  Inad  almost,  if  they  had.  There  is  soinetliing  awful  in  the 
number  of  catastrophes,  which  could  have  been  .avoided  by  a  cominon  degree 
of  caution." — 3IS.  Correspondence.  It  was  not,  however,  want  of  caution,  but 
perhaps  over-caution,  that  caused  Wheeler  not  to  resort  to  the  Magazine 
buildings.  The  distance  between  the  Lines  and  the  Magazine  i.s  to  he  taken 
into  account;  and  some  military  authorities  may  differ  from  Neill's  opinion, 
that  no  one  could  have  prevented  lYheeler  from  betaking  himself,  with  his 
women,  children,  and  invalids  to  Iho  Magazine. 

f  It  should  bo  observed  that  Lakhnao  was  within  the  Kanhpiir  Division 
of  the  Ai-iny,  and  therefore,  in  the  normal  state  of  affairs,  Wheeler  -might 
have  made  any  disposition  of  the  Iroops  under  his  command  that  seemed  fit 
to  him.  But  wlieu  the  cri,sis  aro.M>,  Sir  Henry  Lawience  had  telcgrapluid  1o 
the  Governor-General  for  “plenary  military  authority  in  Ondii,"  and  Lord 
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spare  a  single  man  from  the  troublous  /capital  of  Oudli ;  but 
those  were  days  when  Christian  gentlein/u  rose  to  noble  heights 
of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice ;  and  Henry  Lawrence,  who  at 
any  time,  would  have  divided  his  cloak  with  another,  or 
snatched  the  helmet  with  tlie  last  drop  of  water  from  his  own 
lips,  was  not  one  to  hesitate  when  such  a  demand  was  made  upon 
him.  He  sent  all  that  he  could  send — eighty-four  men  of  the 
32nd,  Queen’s — packed  closely  in  such  wheeled  carriages  as 
could'be  mustered.  He  sent  also  two  detachments  of  the  Oudh 
Horse  to  keep  open  the  road  between  Kanhpur  and  Agra,  and 
render  such  other  assistance  as  Irregular  Horse  well  commanded 
can  render,  if  only  they  be  true  to  their  leaders.  A  party  of 
Oudh  Artillery  accompanied  them  with  two  field  guns,  under 
Lieutenant  Ashe — a  young  officer  of  rare  promise,  which  was 
soon  to  ripen  into  heroic  performance.* 

With  these  detachments  went  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes, 
Fletcher  Ha  es  Secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence — a 

ecier  ayes.  great  cajracity  and  great  courage ;  iii  the 

prime  of  his  life  and  the  height  of  his  daring.  He  had 
graduated  in  one  of  our  great  English  universities,  and  was 
an  errrdite  scholar  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He 
vms  now  sent  to  Kanhpur  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
affairs  there  for  the  information  of  his-Chief.  So  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  started  vvith  the  Cavalry,  giving  up  his  carriage, 
in  which  he  had  at  first  intended  to  travel,  to  a  party  of  Euro¬ 
pean  soldiers: — “For,”  he  wrote,  “as  they  represented  three 
diundred  rounds  of  balled  ammunition  ready  at  any  moment  for 
ianybody,  I  thought  that  they  were  of  far  more  importance  than 
lany  number  of  military  secretaries.”  All  thro^igh  the  day,  from 
uawn  till  some  hours  after  sunset,  they  toiled  on,  suffering 
severely  from  the  intense  heat  and  the  parching  thirst.  But 
they  reached  Kanhpur  without  disaster ;  and  in  a  little  while 
Jlayes  had  taken  in  the  situation  and  had  flung  himself  into  the 


Canning  bad  gladly  given  him  the  powers  he  had  sought  (vol.  i.  p.  616), 
writing  to  Wheeler  at  the  same  time  a  kindly  explanation  of  the  ciioumsfances 
which  had  reconciled  the  General  to  the  change. 

*  Tlie  number  of  Envnpenns  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  Kinhpilr  has 
been  variously  stated.  His  Military  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
sets  it  down  at  fifty  men  and  two  officers.  The  Cavalry  detachments  were 
sent  on  by  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  and  tlie  officers  were  murdered ;  but  Asho  and 
ihe  guns  remained,  or  returned,  to  take  good  part  in  the  defence. 
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■work  tliat  lay  before  !aim,  as  if  ho  had  been  one  of  the  garrison 
himself.  . 

And  when  the  English  authority  at  Ivaiihpur  appealed  to 
Homy  Lawrence  for  assistance,  as  though  by 
some  strange  fatality  it  were  doomed  that  aid  Tiieiv-.,na.Sabii). 
should  be  sought,  in  the  crisis  which  had  arisen,  from  the  two 
e.Ktremes  of  humanity,  an  appeal  was  made  to  our  neighbour, 
the  Rajah  of  Bitluir. 

Duudu  Pant,  Nana  Sahib,  after  the  visit  to  Lakhnao,  recorded 
in  my  first  volume,*  had  returned  to  his  homo  at  Bitliur.  He 
had,  doubtless,  clearly  discerned  the  feeling-  in  the  Oudh  capi¬ 
tal — nay,  throughout  the  whole  province.  lie  knew  well  that 
there  was  a  great  excitement — ^it  might  be  of  danger,  it  might 
1)0  of  fear — alive  among  the  Sipahis  .all  over  Upper  India.  He 
felt  that  he  hated  the  English,  and  that  his  time  had  come. 
But  all  that  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  disappointed  Mar.a- 
thd  was  as  a  sealed  book  to  the  English.  Of  course  the  whole 
story  of  the  disappointment  was  on  record.  Had  it  not  gone 
from  Calcutta  to  London — from  London  back  to  Calcutta  ;  and 
from  Calcutta  again  to  Ktlnbpur  ?  And  did  it  not  cover  many 
sheets  of  foolscap?  Military  men  might  know  little  of  thestory 
which  has  been  told  in  tiiis  hook.f  and  to  civilians  a  rejected 
memorial  \vas  so  common  a  thing,  that  even  to  the  best-informed 
of  them  there  could  have  appeared  to  loe  no  earthly  reason  wliy 
DimduPant  should  not  accept  his  position  quietly,  submissively, 
resignedly,  after  tbe  fashion  of  bis  kind,  and  to  be  ever  after 
loyal  to  tire  Government  tbat  bad  rejected  his  claims.  So  when 
danger  threatened  them,  it  appeared  to  the  antliorities  at 
Kanhpur  that  assistance  might  be  obtained  from  the  Nana 
Sahib.  For  although  Lord  Dalhousie  and  tlio  Company  had 
refused  to  increase  bis  store,  he  had  abundance  of  money  and  all 
that  money  could  jmrcliase,  including  horses  and  elephants  and 
a  large  body  of  retainers — almost,  indeed,  a  little  army  of  liis 
own.  He  had  been  in  friendly  intcrconr.se  with  our  oflicers  up 
to  this  very  time,  and  no  one  doubted  that  as  bo  had  the  power, 
so  also  he  had  the  will  to  be  of  substantial  use  tons  in  the  luuir 
of  our  trouble.  It  vns  one  of  tlioso  strange  revenges,  with 
wliich  the  stream  of  time  is  laden.  T])o  “  arbiter  of  olber.s'  fall-  ” 


*  v..t.  I.  pp. 

■f  Ante,  vol.  i.  p,  71,  t:!  seij. 
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had  Miiddunly  heGoino  “  a  sujipliaiit  fo(  Lis  own ;  ”  and  tho 
ropresciitativos  of  the  British  Government  were  suing  to  one 
recently  a  suitor  cast  iu  our  own  high  political  courts.  The 
niailncss  of  this  was  scon  at  Lakhnao;  but  it  was  not  seen  at 
Kiinhpur,  So  the  alliance  of  the  Nana  Sahib  was  souglit  as  an 
element  of  strength  in  our  hour  of  trouble.* 

It  was  in  this  wise :  To  .secure  tho  safety  of  the  Government 
treasure  was  necessarily  at  such  a  time  one  of  tho  main  objects 
of  both  the  military  and  the  civil  authorities.  If  it  could  bo 
lodged  within  the  iutrenchmeuts  it  would  be  out  of  tlie  grasp 
pf  the  soldiery,  who,  as  our  officers  well  knew,  on  the  first  open 
manifestation  of  levolt,  would  assuredly  make  for  the  Treasury 
and  gorge  themselves  with  the  spoil.  But  when  there  was 
mention  made  of  an  intention  to  remove  tho  coin,  the  Sipahis, 
by  whom  it  was  guarded,  were  outwardly  all  loyalty  and  devo¬ 
tion,  and  declared  that  it  was  safe  in  their  bands.  The  reas'  n 
of  this  was  manifest ;  and  Wheeler,  anxious  above  all  thiiig.s  not 
to  precipitate  a  collision,  shrunk  from  insistiug  upon  a  measure 
which  would  iu  all  probability  have  been  violenth'  resisted. 
To  counteract  any  danger  from  this  source,  it  was  considered  a 
good  stroke  of  policy  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a 
party  of  the  armed  followers  of  the  Nami  Sdhib,  who  had  been 
in  frequent  intercourse  with  Mr.  Hillersdou,  the  Collector,  aud 
who  had  smilingly  as.sured  that  officer  of  his  sjnnpathy  aud 
friend.ship.  The  Treasury  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Bithur  road,  some  miles  away  from  the  military  lines  ;  and  very 
soon  some  two  hundred  of  the  retainers  of  the  Nana,  with  a 
couple  of  guns,  were  posted  at  Nawabganj,  which  commanded 
b(jth  the  Treasury  and  the  Magai^iiio.f 


*  Ml-.  Martin  Gubbiiis  states  t,l  at  tlie  General  was  distinctly  wanieil  not 
to  trust  the  Nana  Saliib.  “  Sir  H.  bawrence,  ’  he  says,  “  concurred  in  my 
suspicions,  and  by  Ids  autlioritj^  I  a<ldressed  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  cautioning 
him  against  tl;e  Nana,  and  stating  Sir  Henry’s  belief  that  he  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon.” — Mutinies  in  OikIJi,  p.  32. 

t  Some  time  afterwards,  Taiitia  'I'opi  gave  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Hiilersdon’s  negotiations  with  the  Nana  Saliib.  I  give  it  ns  the  Native  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  transaction: — “In  the  mouth  of  May,  1857,  the  Collector  of 
Kanhpur  sent  a  note  of  the  following  purport  to  the  Nana  Snhih  at  Bitliu'r, 
viz.,  that  he  begged  him  (the  Nana)  to  forward  his  wife  and  children  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Nana  consented  to  do  so,  and  four  days  afterwards  the  Collector 
wrote  to  him  to  bring  his  troops  and  guns  with  him  from  Bithiir  to  Kanhpur 
1  went  with  the  Nana  and  about  one  hundred  Sipahis  and  three  hundred 
matchlock-men  and  two  guns  to  the  Collector’s  house  at  Kanhpitr.  The  Col- 
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TJiis  was  on  the  22ncl  of  May.  On  the  iweceJing  clay  the 
reinforcenients  from  Lakhuao  had  arrived;  and  The  Place  of 
about  the  same  time,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Eefiige. 
General,  the  women  and  children  and  non-coniba- 
tants  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  place  of  refuge  within  the 
improvised  intrenohments.  There  was  then  a  scene  of  frightful 
confusion,  which  one,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Lakhnao,  thus 
graphically  described.  “  The  Genesal,”  wrote  Tletcher  Hayes 
in  a  private  letter  to  Secretary  Edmoristone,  “  was  delighted 
to  liear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  soon  from  all  sides, 
I  heard  of  reports  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  which  peojrle  kept 
bringing  to  the  General  until  nearly  one  a.m.,  on  the  22nd,  when 
we  ]-etired  to  rest.  At  six  a.m.  I  went  out  to  have  a  look  at  the 
various  pdaces,  and  since  I  have  been  in  India  never  wilnessed 
so  frightful  a  scene  of  confusion,  fright,  and  had  arrangement 
as  the  European  barracks  presented.  Four  guns  were  in  posi¬ 
tion  loaded,  with  European  artillerymen  in  night-capis  and 
wide-awakes  and  side-arms  on,  hanging  to  the  guns  in  groups — 
Ipoking  like  melodramatic  huccaneei’s. .  People  of  all  kinds,  of 
every  colour,  sect,  and  profession,  were  crowding  into  the 
barracks.  ’  Whilst  I  was  there,  buggies,  palki- 
gbarrees,  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  drove  upr  ancl  dis-  ” 

charged  cargoes  of  wniters,  tradosmeu,  and  a  miscellaneous  mob 
of  every  comprlexion,  from  white  to  tawny — all  in  terror  of  the 
imaginary  foe;  ladies  sitting  down  at  L.  rough  mess-tables  in 
tire  barracks,  women  suckling  irrfants,  ayahs  ancl  children  iir  all 
directions,  and — officers  too  !  In  short,  as  I  have  writterr  to  Sir 
Henry,  I  saw  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  if  any  insurrec¬ 
tion  took  or  takes  prlace,  we  shall  have  no  one  to  thank  hut 
ourselves,  because  we  have  rrow  shown  to  the  Ifatives  how  very 
easily  we  can  become  frightened,  and  when  frightened  utterly 
helpless.  During  that  day  (the  22nd)  the  shops  irr  all  the 
bazaars  were  shirt,  four  or  five  times,  and  all  day  the  Gcrreral 
was  worried  to  death  by  people  running  up  to  report  inrprro- 


Icefor  was  tlien  in  the  iiilrciichmeiits,  ami  imt  in  liis  Ihhiec.  He  sent  us  wenl 
te  remain,  anil  \vc  .stoppefl  at  lii.s  lioiisi;  (hiring  t.lio  niglii;.  The  Colleclor  eanu; 
in  the  morning  anil  tolil  the  Nana  to  occupy  his  own  house,  which  was  in 
Hanlipur.  We  accorrlingly  dhl  so.  Wo  remained  there  four  day.s.  and  ihe 
gentleman  s.nid  it  was  fortunate  wc  liad  come  to  his  aid,  na  llic  Sqialiis  laid 
diccomc  disohedient;  and  Unit  he  would  ap)ily  to  tlic  (h  ncral  in  our  hcdinll'. 
He  did  so,  and  the  General  wrote  to  Agra,  wlieucea  reply  cauio  lliat  arnuigc- 
ineiils  would  In;  made  for  the  jiay  of  our  men." — Itti'vnh. 

Q  2 
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l);ib]o  Htovies,  wliioh  iu  ten  minutes  more  were  coni  radiated  by 
others  still  more  monstrous.  All  yesterday  (23rd)  the  same 
tiling  went  on ;  and  I  wish  that  you  could  see  the  European 
barrachs  and  the  chapel  close  to  it — and  their  occupants.  I 
believe  that  if  anything  will  keep  the  Sipiihis  quiet,  it  will  he, 
next  to  Providence,  the  great  respect  which  they  all  have  for 
General  AVheeler,  and  for  him  alone.  He  has  all  his  doors  and 
windows  open  all  night,  and  has  never  thought  of  moving  or  of 
allowing  his  family  to  move.  Brigadier  Jack,  Paiker,  the  can¬ 
tonment  magistrate,  and  AViggins,  the  Judge  Advocate-General, 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  people  who  sleep  in  their  houses.”  * 

The  chief  source  of  immediate  danger  at  this  time  was  the 
temper  of  the  2nd  Cavalry.  The  place  in  the  Army 
List  assigned  to  this  regiment  had,  for  some  time, 
been  a  blank.  It  was  the  number  of  the  regiment 
which  had  disgraced  itself  at  Parwandarah,  and  had  been  igno- 
miniously  disbanded ;  and  it  was  not  until  1850,  that  the  number 
had  been  restored  to  the  List  of  the  Bengal  Army.f  That  the 
troopers  were  ripe  for  revolt  was  certain,  for  already  they  were 
quietly  making  arrangements  to  send  away  their  families  ami 
tlieir  property,  and  soon  they  had  nothing  in  their  huts  but  their 
drinking-vessels.  They  stood,  as  it  were,  with  their  loins  girt 
about  for  action,  and  AVheeler  had  more  than  once  credible  in¬ 
formation  that  they  were  about  immediately  to  strike.  It  was 
believed  that,  differing  from  the  infantry  regiments  at  Kanhpur, 
these  cavalry  Sipahis  included  in  their  programme  the  murder  of 
their  officers.  There  were  many  Muhammadans  in  the  corps,  and 
Muhammadan  fcelingwas  then  strong  in  the  place.  There  had 
been  great  gatherings  at  the  mosques,  in  which  the  Musalmau 
Sipahis  had  taken  a  forward  part,  for  the  full  discussion  of  the 
ciisis.  And  it  was  thought,  as  had  before  been  thought,  iu 
other  places,  that  the  festival  of  the  In,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
would  prove  the  appointed  day  for  a  gi'eat  Muhammadan  demon¬ 
stration.  But  it  passed  over  as  quietly  as  any  other  day.  There 
was  the  usual  interchange  of  courtesies  and  compliments,  as  in 
quiet  times,  between  the  two  races ;  and  on  one  side,  at  least, 


*  BIS.  Conespondeiice. 

f  Another  regiment  (tiie  lUh  Light  Cavalry'i  had  been  raised  in  the  plane 
of  the  2nd ;  and  the  officers  of  the  latter  had  been  transferred  to  it  bedily. 
(Inly  one  trooper  of  the  2ud  had  been  re-enlisted — the  Hawaldar-Major, 
Bliowani  Singh,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  The  11th  was  renumbered  the  2nd, 
for  iis  gallantry  at  Miiltiiu. 
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there  was  imicli  self-congratulation  that  the  anniversary  waa 
well  over. 

But  all  this  time,  as  the  arrangements  were  proceeding-  apace 
for  the  security  of  our  place  of  refuge,  the  general 
I'eeling  of  mistrust  -u-asi  fixing  itself  in  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiery.  The  principle  of  “  trusting  all  in 
all  or  not  at  all  ”  was  in  those  days  the  only  one  to  he  worked 
out  in  action  with  any  prospect  of  success.  There  was  strength 
in  striking  the  first  blow  with  a  heavy  mailed  hand.  There 
was  strength  also  in  perfect  quietude  and  composure.  But  in 
any  middle  course  there  was  weakness ;  and  whether  in  doing 
or  in  suffering,  “  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.”  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Wheeler  began  to  thro\v  up  defences  which  could  not 
defend  him,  and  to  betray  his  mistrust  of  the  Sipahis,  without 
having  it  in  his  power  effectually  to  arrest  the  danger-,  of  ■^rhich 
such  action  indicated  the  dread,  there  rvas  nothing  but  misery 
before  him.  Indeed,  -when  our  people  were  seen  wildly  leaving 
their  homes  and  seeking  safety  either  within  our  so-called 
intrenchmeiits  or  in  some  strongly-built  edifices  iu  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  Sipahis  beheld  the  English  artillerymen 
placing  guns  in  position,  the  end  was  certain,  and  the  begiuning- 
of  the  end  had  come.  Some  regarded  the  movement  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  fear;  some  looked  upon  it  as  a  menace.  All  regarded 
it  as  a  proof  of  mistrust.  Confidence  was  at  an  end ;  there  was 
a  deadly  breach  between  the  officer  and  the  soldier. 

But  during  that  last  week  of  May,  whatever  plots  and  perils 
might  have  been  fermenting  beneath  the  surface,  24.31 

outwardly  everything  was  calm  and  reassuring. 

And  the  bravo  old  General  began  to  think  that  the  Avorst  A\-a.s 
over,  and  that  he  would  soou  be  able  to  assist 
LaAvrenco  at  Lakhnao.  On  the  1st  of  June,  ho 
wrote  to  Lord  Canning,  saying,  “  I  have  this  day  sent  eighty 
trausport-tra-n  bullocks  in  relays  at  four  stage, s  for  tlie  purpo.sc 
of  bringing  up  Europeans  from  Allahiibad ;  and  in  a  few  -  a 
very  few  days,  I  shall  consider  Eauh2Aur  .safe — uny,  tliat  I  muy 
aid  Lakhnao,  if  need  be.”  And  he  added,  “  I  have  left  my 
house  and  am  residing  day  and  night  in  my  tent,  pitched  witlnu 
our  intrenched  jwsition,  and  I  jmrposo  continuing  to  do  so  unlil 
tranquillity  is  restored.  The  heat  i.s  dreadful.  I  think  that 
the  fever  has  abated  ;  but  the  excitement  and  di.strnst  arc  .such 
that  every  act,  hoAveAmr  simjdo  or  honestly  intended,  is  ojru  to 
misnpprehcusiou  ami  mi.srejjresontalion.  ]\ly  difficullicK  liavo 
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been  as  much  from  the  necessity  of  making  others  act  with 
circumspection  and  prudence  as  from  any  disaffectiOli  on  the 
part  of  the  troops.  In  their  present  state,  a  single  injudicious 
step  might  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze.  It  is  my  good  fortuno  in 
tlie  present  crisis,  that  I  am  well  known  to  the  whole  Native 
Army  as  one  who,  although  strict,  has  ever  been  just  and  con¬ 
siderate  to  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  that  in  a  service 
of  fifty-two  years  I  have  ever  respected  their  rights  and  their 
prejudices.  Pardon,  ray  Lord,  this  apparent  egotism.  I  state 
the  fact  solely  as  accounting  for  my  success  in  preserving  trau- 
(luiliitj^  at  a  place  like  Kuiihpiir.  Indeed,  the  men  themselves 
have  said  that  my  name  amongst  them  had  alone  been  the  cause 
of  their  not  following  the  example  so  excitingly  sot  them.'’  * 

And,  indeed,  this  pleasurable  anticipation  of  reciprocating 
Henry  Lawrence’s  chivalrous  generosity  was  not 
Liikbnlo.  much  empty  tallc.  Part  of  the  detachment  of 

the  84th,  which  liad  been  sent  from  Banaras,j'  was 
now  passed  on  to  Lakhnao.  And  as  they  crossed  the  Biidge  of 
Boats  and  set'  their  faces  towards  the  Oudh  capital,  there  was 
inward  laughter  and  self-congratulation  under  many  a  dusky 
skin  at  the  thought  of  what  the  English  were  doing.  It  was 
hard  to  say,  in  that  coujuncttire,  at  what  particular  point 
European  manhood  was  most  needed,  hut  it  is  certain  that  in 
that  intrenched  position  at  Kanhpur  it  was  weary  work  for 
those  who  kept  watch  and  ward,  day  and  night,  with  loaded 
guns,  behind  the  low  mud  walls  we  had  raised  for  our  defence.! 

*  Ms.  Corresponrience. 

t  SCB  ante,  page  1.55.  They  appear  to  have  reached  Kanhpur  on  the  niglit 
of  tlie  26t)i,  or  inonnng  of  the  27tlj  of  May.  They  were  sent  to  l.aklmao''oJi 
tlie  .^I'd  of  June.—  See  Wheeler’s  telegram  to  Government.  “Sir  U.  Lawrence 
having  ex))iessed  some  nnea.siness,  1  have  jirst  sent  him  by  po.st  carj'iages,  out, 
of  my  smell  force,  two  oflicers  and  fifty 'men  of  Her  iTajesty's  8tlh  Fool,. 
Coiiveyaiioe  for  more  not  available.  This  leaves  me  weak,  but  I  tiust  to 
holding  my  own  until  more  Europeans  arrive.” 

X  “  L  ist  niglit  I  went  the  roumis  of  oiir  positions  witli  the  General.  The 
battery  is  divided  in  half,  and  placed  east  and  west,  conimamliug  the  princi¬ 
pal  approaches;  we  came  upon  one  half  battery  without  any  challenge  or  the 
leusl.  exhibition  of  anv  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  gunners.  X  walked  up  and 
put  ray  ha  ul  on  one  of  the  guns,  and  could  have  spiked  all  three  with  the 
greatest  lase.  .  .  .  Some  litlle  time  aftcrwaids  theoliicer  in  charge  was  ioimd 
asleep,  and  uas  immediately  put  under  arrest.  .  .  .  Dempster,  the  Adjutant 
of  the  Artillery,  was  so  worn  out  with  watching  at  night  and  performing  other 
duties,  that,  seeing  he  was  so  done  up  and  could  not  look  after  both  baiterie.s, 
1  Siiid  Iwould  take  one,  aiid  accordingly  remaim  d  in  charge  till  daybreak,” — 
FMcher  Ihiyes  to  Ua\r<j  Laurence.  May  20.  Mei. 
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And  bitter  was  the  grief,  a  few  days  later,  that  a  single  white 
soldier  bad  been  suffered  to  leave  Kanhpur.  ‘ 

For  when  the  month  of  June  came  in,  the  revolt  of  the  Native 
Brigade  was  merely  a  question  of  time — a  question 
of  precedence.  It  was  to  bo ;  but  it  was  not  quite 
settled  how  it  was  to  be— how  it  was  to  begin.  '' ' 

There  was  not  that  jierfect  accord  between  the  regiments  otit  of 
which  simultaneous  action  could  oi’ise.  Some  were  eager  to 
strike  at  once ;  some  counselled  .delay.*  The  Cavalry  troopers, 
always  the  most  excitable  and  imjjetuous,  were  ready  for  the 
affray  before  their  more  slowly-moving  comrades  of  the  Infantry. 
But  everywhere  in  the  Lines  and  in  the  Bazaars  the  plot  was 
working.  And  the  plotters  were  not  only  in  the  Lines  and  the 
Bazaars.  Oirt  at  Nawabganj,  where  the  retainers  of  the  Bithur 
Bajah  rvero  posted,  and  where  the  E.ijah  himself  had  fixed  Iris 
rjuarters  for  a  little  while  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  friends  the 
Faringhis,  were  the  germs  of  a  cruel  conspiiaoy,  To  Dundu 
Pant  aird  to  the  ministers,  Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  who  sur- 
ronirded  him,  there  could  be  no  more  grateliil  tidings  than  those 
wpich  came  from  the  Sipahis’  quarters;  and  as  they  looked  at 
the  Treasury,  the  Magazine,  and  the  Gaol,  ^vhich  lay  so  temjrt- 
ingly  at  hand,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  work  was  easy.  Some 
of  these  retainers  were  in  oomrannication  with  the  men  of  the 
2nd  Cavalry;  and  it  is  stated  that  arrangements  were  soon 
made  for  an  interview  between  one  of  the  Cavalry  subahdars, 
an  active  agent  of  sedition,  and  the  Nana  Sahib  tq... 
of  Bitbur.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  from  the  mass  ‘ 

of  Native  evidence — often  feecond-hand  reports  derived  from  in¬ 
terested  or  prejudiced  sources — the  true  history  of  all  the  secret 
meetings  which  have  been  described,  and  to  feel  in  snob  a  case 
the  confidence  which  should  never  be  absent  from  historical 
assertiun.f  But  it  is  stated  that  during  the  iir.st  days  of  June 

*  ‘‘The  chief  obstacle  to  a  rise  and  insm'ivetiou  of  the  Sipdhis  is,  tliat-tliey 
are  undecided  as  to  who  slionld  ooinmeuce  it.  They  have  been  wiangliug, 
among  themselves  for  some  days.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  Native  officer 
to  make  the  Cav.ahy  seize  tlieir  arms  and  turn  out.  He  made  a  trampetev 
tate  liis  trumpet  and  commence  rvilli  the  signal,  but  the  trumpet  rvas  seized 
and  snatclied  away  by  anollier  Native  officer.  Last  night  there  was  an  nlarjii, 
.and  (he  guinieis  stood  to  their  guns,  but  everything  passed  over  qnielly.” — 
■The  Same  to  the  Same.  Mni/  26. 

t  The  depositions  taken  down  by  Colonel  Williams,  Com  missiouer  of  Police; 
Noith  West  Provinces,  are  very  full,  and  tlieyareof  a  liighly  interesting,  .and 
ill  some  ro.siieets,  valualde  eli.aracter;  but  Colonel  Williaina  liimsolf  admils 
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there  were  frequent  interviews  between  the  chiefs  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Siptihis  and  the  imnates  of  the  Bithur  Palace;  and  that  it 
was  known  to  the  soldiery  before  they  broke  into  rebellion  that 
the  Nana  was  with  them,  and  that  all  his  resources  would  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  on  the  l^do  of  the  nascent  rebellion. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June,  the  2nd  Cavalry  and  the 
1st  Infantry  Kegiinent  were  ready  for  immediate 
June  4.  action.  The  troojiers  had  got  to  horse  and  the  foot- 
were  equipping  themselves.  As  ever,  the 
former  were  tlie  first  to  strike.*  It  was  after  the 
wonted  fashion.  There  was  a  firing  of  pistols,  with  perhaps  no 
definite  object;  then  a  conflagration  winch  lit  up  the  sky  and 
told  our  people  in  the  intrenchments  that  the  game  of  destruc¬ 
tion  had  commenced  ;  and  then  a  mad  nocturnal  ride  to  Nawiib- 
ganj,  scenting  the  treasui  e  and  the  stores  in  the  Magazine.  The 
Colonel  E\Yiirt  Ist  Kegiuient  soon  followed  them.  In  vain  their 
colonel,  calling  them  his  “  babalog,”  his  children, 
had  implored  them,  in  afl'ectionate,  parental  tones,  not  to 
stain  themselves  by  such  wickednes.s.  It  was  too  late.  The 
8ipahis  did  not  wish  to  harm  their  officers,  but  they  were  bent 
on  rebellion.  They  hurried  after  the  Cavalry,  setting  their 
faces  towards  the  north-west,  where  lay  the  Treasury,  the  Gaol, 
and  the  Magazine,  with  Dehli  in  the  distance.  Thither  as  they 
went  the}'  burnt,  and  plundered,  and  spread  devastation  along 


that  much  must  be  received  with  caution,  as  being  only  Iiearsay  evidence. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  from  the  evidence  of  Slie'o  Charn  Das  ; 
“  Tliree  oi-  foin  days  before  the  troops  broke  out,  TTka  Singh,  Subalidar  of 
tlio  2nd  Oavali'V,  began  to  have  interviews  with  the  Nana,  and  said  to  him  on 
one  occasion,  ‘Yon  have  come  to  take  charge  of  the  Magazine  and  Treasuvy 
of  the  English.  AVe  all,  Hindua  and  Muhara’madan.s,  have  nnited  for  onr 
religions,  and  the  whole  Bengal  Army  have  become  one  in  puipose.  Wliat 
do  you  say  to  it?’  The  Nanii  replied,  '  I  also  am  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army.’ 
J  hoard  this  from  the  Sawdrs  themselves.’’ 

*  A  casual  edreutn  stance,  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  seems  just  at 
this  time  to  have  accelerated  the  crisis.  It  is  thus  summarised  by  Colonel 
AVilliatns,  in  bis  synopsis  of  the  evidence  collected  by  him  ;  “Again  the  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  of  a  cashiered  ofSoi  r  rained  Cox  firing  on  a  patrol  of  the 
2nd  Cavalry  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  June,  and  his  acquittal  after  trial  on 
the  following  day,  on  the  plea  of  being  unconscious  at  the  tlme.from  intoxica¬ 
tion,  caused  much  dissutisfactiou,  the  innlinously-inolined  Cavalry  declaring' 
openly  that  perhaps  their  fire-arms  ipiglit  be  discharged  by  accident  suine 
day.  The  violent  and  insubordinate  conduct  of  the  troops,  particularly  of 
the  Cavalry,  though  they  still  Ofsteusibly  took  duty,  caused  many  to  take 
joliige  in  the  intrcm-hraeiits.” 
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their  line  of  march,  hut  left  the  Christian  people  behind  them  as 
though  not  lusting  for  their  blood. 

Arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xawabganj,  the  Sipahis  of 
the  two  regiments  fraternised  with  the  ]-etainers  of  the  Nana, 
The  Treasury  was  sacked,  the  gates  of  the  Gaol  were  thrown 
open  and  the  prisoners  relea.sed.  The  public  offices  were  fired 
and  the  records  burnt.  The  Magazine,  v/ith  all  its  supplies  of 
ammunition,  and  the  priceless  wea-lth  of  heavy  artillery,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers.*  The  spoil  was  heaped"  upon 
elephants  and  on  ca.rts,  which  the  troopei's  liad  brought  from 
their  Lines ;  and  the  one  thought  of  the  soldiery  was  a  hurried 
march  to  the  great  imperial  centre  of  the  rebellion.  But  where 
were  the  two  other  regiments?  The  Sipahis  at  Nawabganj  had 
begun  to  doubt  whether  their  comrades  were  coining  to  join 
t-hom.j' '  All  through  the  hours  of  darkness  and  of  dawn  the 
.'■)3rd  and  the  66th  gave  no  sign  of  comradeship.  Their  officers 
liad  spent  the  night  with  them  in  their  Lines,  and  from  two  in 
the  morning  till  after  sunrise  the  regiments  had  been  on  parade, 
every  otficer  with  his  own  company.  Then  they  were  dismi.s.sefl ; 


*  It  is  stated,  and  on  very  liigli  aiitbority,  tliat  Sir  Hugh  Wlieeler  and 
Ills  Staff  were  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  Kanhpui-  Magazine.  I  find  the 
following  in  a  letter  from  General  Neill,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  “  Story  of  Kanhpnr.”  He  had,  at  that  time,  been  in  commnnica- 
lion  wiih  tlie  only  two  surviving  officers  of  the  siege.  “  General  Wheeler  was 
then  under  the  delusion  that  the  Nanii  would  assist  liim.  All  (he  mutineers 
went  one  march  to  Dehli.  The  Nana  got  them  to  return,  and  General 
Wheeler  found  iiimself  surrounded,  and  guns  firing  iiiion  him  in  every  direction 
Irora  our  own  Arsenal,  of  the  existence  of  whicli  gnn.s  General  Wheeler  and 
his  staff’  were  until  then  ignoiant.  It  appeals  that  a  committee  of  officers, 
some  time  before,  were  sent  down  to  e.xamiue  the  Arsenal,  and  to  nqroit 
wbat  was  in  it.  They  came  down  in  the  usual  easy-going  st3dc — only 
thought  of  tents  and  other  trifles— hajiptned  not  to  be  sliown  the  gun-sheds, 
and  did  not  enter  the  Mag.azine;  in  (act,  forgot  all  about  it,  and  reporleil 
That  (here  was  ni  thing  in  the  ‘  M.agazine,’  as  it  was  .styled.”  The  autl.oriiy 
rjf  such  H  man  as  Geiu-ral  Neill  must,  in  all  cases,  be  respected,  but  it  i's 
hardly  credible  tliat  tire  contents  of  the  Magazine  were  unknown  to  flic 
Artillery  officers  at  Ivanhpur,  especially  1o  tlie  Ordnance  Commissariat  l)c- 
partment.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  (hat  (he  supposed  ignorance  is  not: 
consistent  with  (ho  uudouhted  anxiety  manifested  by  Wheeler  and-  his  cliief 
offic.rs  to  blow  lip  the  Magazine  at  tlic  commeneement  of  the  outbreak. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  tiiis,  but  tlic  feat  could  not  be  acc.ompiislied. 
Colonel  Williams  says  :  “  Tlic  As-sistout-Comniissnry,  Mr.  Riie.v,  bad  been 
dirccled  to  blow  np  (be  Magazine,  buj^  was  uiifoilmmtely  proventeil  by  (be 
fiipaliis  on  guard  there.” 

T  It  Boems  that  the  Cavalry  h.ad  broken  into  the  Treasnry  and  begini  (hu 
work  of  aiqiiopriiition  before  Iho  Infantry  arrived. 
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the  men  took  off  tlicir  nnifonns,  and  prepared  foi’  their  morning 
meal.  The  English  officers  went  to  the  intrcnchments  or  to 
their  own  bungalows.  Then  the  latent  fire  of  inntiny  began  to 
S2>read  from  man  to  man,  from  company  to  company.  Some 
emissaries  from  the  2nd  Cavalry  liad  come  in  to  tempt  them. 
Their  share  of  the  spoil  might  be  lost  by  delay.  It  might  have 
been  that  no  jDiesence,  no  influence  of  Euglisli  officers  could  then 
have  kept  the  regiments  true  to  their  allegiance.  The  experi¬ 
ment  ryas  not  tried,  but  another  was  substituted  for  it.  Wheeler’s 
intrenched  jiosition  commanded  the  jiarade-groimd,  and  a  long 
far-reaching  gun  was  brought  to  bear  nj)on  the  Sipahis’  Lines. 
They  broke  at  the  third  discharge  of  the  British  cannon,  and 
made  their  way  in  wild  confusion  to  Nawabganj.  They  broke, 
but  not  all ;  some,  still  true  to  their  old  masters,  followed  them 
into  the  intrenobments,  and  were  faithful  to  the  end  of  their 
lives. 

It  was  still  the  game  of  tlie  Kanhpiir  mutineers  to  make  theii 
way  straight  to  Dehli,  to  join  the  regiments 
already  assembled  there,  and  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  King.  And  they  gladly  recognised  the 
Xiina  Sahib  as  their  leader.  They  had  money  and  munitions 
of  war  and  carriage  for  the  march,  and  they  expected  great 
things  from  the  restored  sovereignty  of  the  Mughul.  Bnt 
Li'mdu  Pant,  stimulated  by  those  about  him,  and  chiefly,  it  is 
thought,  by  the  wily  Muhammadan,  Azimullah,  looked  askance 
at  the  proposed  centralisation  of  rebellion,  and  urged  upon  the 
Sipabi  leaders  that  something  better  might  be  done.  They  had 
made  one  march  to  the  imperial  city,  but  halted  at  Kalianpur, 
whither  the  Nana  had  accompanied  them.  Then  they  began 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  to  waver  in  their 
j'csolution.  The  Bithiir  people  might  be  right.  It  might  bo 
better  to  march  back  to  Kanbphr.* 


'■  Tliis  is  the  received  version  of  what  took  place  between  the  Bithur  people 
!in.l  the  Sipiihis.  It  is  not,  however,  given  with  any  certainty  of  its  correct¬ 
ness.  Tiintia  Tojn'  afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Naini 
liad  acted  under  eoinpnlsion.  The  following  is  his  evidence: — “Two  days 
aftersvards,  the  three,  regiments  of  Infantry  and  the  2nd  Light  Cavalry 
surrounded  us,  and  imprisoned  the  Xiina  and  myself  in  the  Treasury,  anil 
))luiidered  the  Magazine  and  Tre.isury  of  everything  they  conlained,  leaving 
nothing  in  either.  Of  the  treasure,  the  Sipahis  made  over  two  lacs  and  eleven 
thousand  rupees  to  the  Nana,  keeping  their  own  sentries  over  it.  The  Nana 
was  also  under  charge  of  these  sentries,  and  the  Sipahis  which  were  with  ns 
also  joined  the  rebels.  After  thi.s  tlic  whole  army  inarched  from  that  place, 
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Wise  in  his  generation,  the  Nana  Sahib  saw  clearly  the 
danger  of  an  eclipse.  To  march  to  Dehli  would 
be  to  place  himself  in  a  siiborclinate  position  Kiirt 
—  perhaps  to  deprive  him  of  all  substantive 
authority  under  the  baneful  influence  of  Muhammadau  jeal¬ 
ousy.  The  ,  troops  might  desert  him.  The  Emperor  might 
repudiate  him.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanhpiir  he  would 
be  supreme  master  of  the  situation™  He  knew  well  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  English.  He  knew  well  that  at  Lakhnao  the 
danger  which  beset  us  was  such  that  no  assistance  could  he 
looked  for  from  that  quarter,  and  that  from  none  of  the  large 
towns  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamnah — as  Banaras,  Allahabad, 
and  Agra — bad  Wheeler  anj'  prospect  of  immediate  relief. 
With  four  disciplined  Native  regiments  and  all  his  Bithiu- 
retainers  at  his  hack— with  guns  and  great  stores  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  treasure  in  atuudance,  what  might  he  not  do?  If  the 
range  of  his  own  imagination  did  not  t.ake  in  at  once  the  grand 
idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  Peshweiship,  there  were  those  at 
his  elbow  to  suggest  the  prospect  of  such  a  cun.-,umiuation.  He 
had  been  told  by  Azimullah  that  the  power  of  the  English  in 
Europe  was  declining.  He  knew  that  we  were  weak  in  India 
. — that  vast  breadths  of  country,  over  which  Eebellion  was 
running  riot,  lay  stripped  of  European  troops.  Now,  he  felt, 
was  the  time  to  strike.  The  game  was  in  his  own  hands.  The 
ambition  and  the  malice  of  the  Maratha  might  he  gratified  at 
one  blow. 

At  Jlalianpiir,  therefore,  the  Nami  arrested  the  march  of  tlie 
mutineers  to  Dehli.  It  is'  not  very  clearly  known  what  argu¬ 
ments  and  persuasions  were  used  bj^  him  or  his  ministers  lo 
induce  the  mutinous  regiments  to  turn  hack  to  Kanhpur.  It  is 
probable  that,  infirm  of  purpose,  ductile,  unstable,  aiid  wanting- 
leaders  Avith  force  of  character  to  shape  their  plans,  they  were 
induced  by  promises  of  large  gain,  to  turn  hack  to  the  place 
Avhioh  they  had  quitted,  aud  wdrich  lay,  still  rvith  much  w-eallb, 

and  the  rebels  took  the  Niina  Saliib  and  m3'sclf  mid  all  our  .atl.eiidmits  along 
with  them,  and  said,  ‘Gome  aloii"  to  Dcdili.’  Having  gone  three kds  Iroin 
Ivanhpnr,  the  Nana  .s.aid  tliiit  as  the  day  was  tar  spent  it.  was  far  hetlor 
to  halt  there  then,  and  to  mareli  on  (he  loilowing  day.  Tliey  agreed  to  this, 
and  baited.  In  the  morning  tlie  wliolc  army  told  him  (the  Nauii)  lo  go  with 
thorn  toward.s  Dehli.  Tlie  Nana  refused,  and  the  army  tlien  .said.  ‘Como 
with  as  to  Kanhpiir  and  light  there.’  The  Nanu  ohjooied  to  (his,  hut  (hey 
would  not  attend  to  him.  And  so,  Inking  liini  with  (liem  as  a  lo  isnner,  tlii-y 
went  tow-ards  ICmih]uir,  and  (igliting  eommeneod  lliern.  ’ 
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at  their  mercy.  Kanlipur  liad  not  hcon  half  gutted.  And, 
jierhaps,  there  were  ties,  of  a  better,  or  at  least  a  tenderer  kind, 
which  lured  some  of  tlie  Sipahis  who  were  still  men,  back  to 
their  old  haunts.  In  all  such  cases,  it  maybe  assumed  that  the 
mass  of  the  soldiery,  huddle  confusedly  to  their  doom — object¬ 
less,  rudderless,  perplexed,  and  bewildered,  not  knowing  what 
is  to  come.  The  blind  impulse  of  the  moment,  perhaps  a  sud¬ 
den  contagion  of  fear,  not  the  strength  of  a  steadfast  conviction, 
or  a  settled  purjiose,  swept  them  along,  like  a  flock  of  scared 
sheep  on  a  dusty  load. 

But  there  was  no  sucli  want  of  purpose  among  those  who 
swept  the  flock  back  to  Kanhpur.  'I’here  were  teeming  brains 
and  strong  wills  and  resolute  activities  among  the  people  of  the 
Bithtir  Palace.  It  commonly  happens  that  we  know  but  little 
about  the  individual  manhood  w^hich  shapes  events  in  the  camps 
of  our  Native  enemies.  The  chief  actor  is  not  always  of  the 
highest  rank— he,  in  whose  name  the  deeds,  which  make  History, 
are  done.  And,  perhaps,  we  shall  never  know  what  foul  promjd- 
iugs  and  instigations  were  the  prologue  of  the  great  tragedv 
then  about  to  be  enacted.  But  from  this  time  Diindii  Pant, 
Nana  Sahib,  stood  forth  in  the  eyes  of  men  as  our  arch  enemy ; 
and  with  him  wore  Bala  Eao  and  Baba  Bhat,  his  brothers; 
the  Rao  Sahib,  his  nephew' ;  and  Tantia  Topi,  who  had  been 
his  playfellow  in  former  days,  and  had  grown  into  his  counsel- 
Icir  and  his  guide.  And  ever  by  his  side,  linked  to  him  by 
bunds  of  pitiless  hatred  for  the  English,  the  astute  Muhani- 
madau,  A/imullah,  the  sometime  table-servant  of  an  English 
master,  who  had  pleaded  the  Nana’s  cause  in  England  and 
juade  love  to  English  ladies.  He  had  played  his  game  so  well 
that  no  one  had  suspected  him.  Only  a  few  days  before  tlio 
regiments  had  broken  into  rebellion,  he  had  been  in  friendly  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  English  officers,  veiling  his  hatred 
under  the  suavity  of  his  manners  and  the  levity  of  his  speech. 

But  as  day  dawned  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  June,*  AVheeler 
June  6.  startled  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 

Thcnttack  Nauii  Sahib,  intimating  that  he  was  about  to 

threatenea.  attack  the  intreuchmeuts.  The  supposed  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Sipahis  to  Dchli  had  inspired  the  General  and  his 


*  Ciiplain  Mowbray  Thomson  (“Story  of  Kanb|  ur”)  gays  that  it  wag  on 
Sunday  the  7th,  but  Colonel  Williams,  who  collated  all  tlie  evidence  on  rc> 
cord;  says  it  i.s  proved  that  the  mutineers  rctanicd  to  Kanhpur  on  tin;  filli. 
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ci)nii)ainoiis  with  new  lio^'es.  Tt  would  he  easy  for  tlioui,  they 
thought,  in  a  little  while,  to  drop  down  to  Allahahikl.  But 
this  pleasant  dream  was  now  rudely  broken.  The  rehelliou.s 
soldiery  were  returning  to  Kanhpur,  strengthened  in  numbers 
by  the  retainers  of  the  Nana,  and  still  more  invigorated  by  the 
identification  with  the  rebel  cause  of  men  of  influence  and 
energy,  able  to  keep  together  the  scattered  atoms  of  revolt,  and 
to  organise  a  great  movement  against  the  English.  The  blow 
ftdl  heavily  upon  the  brave,  old  'General ;  on  soldiers  and 
civilians.;  on  ofuoers  and  men  ;  heavily  upon  all  who  clung  to 
them,  for  protection.  There  was  not  an  hour  to  be  lost.  Forth 
went  tlie  mandate  for  all  the  English  to  concentrate  themselves 
within  the  inti  enchments.  The  women  and  children  and  non- 
combatants  were  already  there — and  those  on  duty  in  the  gar¬ 
rison  :  hut  many  of  the  Sipahi  olScers  had  slept  or  watched  in 
the  Sipahis’  lines,  and  had  gone  thence  to  their  own  bunga¬ 
lows;  and  now  they  wore  summoned  without  a  moment’s  pause 
or  re.spite  to  the  earthworks,  with  no  time  to  snatch  a  hasty 
mouthful  of  food,  to  collect  a  change  of  clothes  for  the  morrow, 
and  scarcely  to  apparel  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  day. 
Leaving  their  household  gods,  which  they  had  hoped  still  to 
preserve,  they  obeyed,  promptly,  but  regretfully,  the  orders  of 
their  chief,  and  hurried  into  the  intrenohments.  Soon  every 
one  was  at  his  post.  It  was  a  miserable  place  for  defensive 
2mrposes,  hut  such  as  it  was,  the  best  dispositions  were  made 
for  its  defence.  And  every  man  braced  himself  up  for  the  work 
before  him,  ivith  clenched  teeth  and  a  stern  resolution  to  show 
what  English  manhood  could  do  to  prevail  against  the  fearful 
odds  to  which  it  was  opposed. 

And  whilst  our  people  were  thus  manning  the  several  po.sts 
which  had  been  marked  out  for  the  defence  of  onr 
feehlo  earthworks,  the  enemy  were  surging  on-  of  uic 

wards  in  confused  numbers  towards  the  intrench-  -  ■ 

ments ;  hut  eager  rather  for  plunder  than  for  liattle,  they  tfivncd 
aside  to  gorge  themsolvc.s  ’whh  the  spoil,  in  city  and  canton¬ 
ment,  which  lay  profnsedy  at  their  mercy,  and  to  murder  all  tlio 
defenceless  Christian  people  rvho  fell  in  their  n-ay."'  The  qiicstiou 


The  Eed  P.^mphlet  gives  tlie  Clli  as  the  date  of  tlic  rchirn  of  (lie  trooiis  (o 
Kiinhpu'r,  and  the  7tli  n.s  the  ilotc  of  the  rcceijil;  of  llic  Niiua's  lelUr.  TIuh 
jnight  explain  tlio  discrepancy;  hut  Cnplain  Tlionisou  speaks  of  the  two  iiivi- 
dciits  as  syiichrunous,  and  Mr.  Trcvely.an  adopts  this  view. 

*  ‘‘An  old  geutlcinan,  supposed  to  be  b  merchant,  with  his  wife  and  twti 
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of  proprietorship  ilisturhed  tlioiu  little.  Not  coutent  with  tho 
pilkg-e  of  the  Faringhis,  many  enriched  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  some  at  least  straight¬ 
way  deserted  the  ranlcs  of  the  rebel  army  and  made  their  way 
to  their  own  homes.  But  enough  remained,  after  all  defections, 
thoroughly  to  invest  our  position — and  more,  perhaps,  than 
could  be  brought  under  effectual  command  and  control.  Organ¬ 
isation,  however,  was  not  wholly  neglected.  In  the  name  of  the 
Nana  Sahib,  promotions  and  appointments  were  made  in  the 
army  of  the  Peshwa.  The  Subahdar,  Ti'ka  Singh,  who  had  been 
from  the  commencement  the  most  active  promoter  of  revolt, 
received  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  with  the  rank  of  General; 
whilst  Jamadar  Dalganjan  Singh  and  Subahdar  Ganga  Din 
Avere  apijoointed  to  the  command,  as  Colonels  of  infantry  regi¬ 
ments.  The  names  of  these  dignitaiies  will  suggest  the  fact 
that  the  chief  commands  Avere  given  to  Hindus.  But,  whether, 
as  has  been  supposed,  this  proceeded  from  the  belief  that  “  the 
boldest  and  most  active  of  the  mutineers  Avere  not  Musalmans, 
hut  Hindus,”*  or  whether  it  were  that  the  prejudices  and  2)re- 
dilections  of  the  Maratha  Brahman,  avIio  Avas  recognised  as  the 
rebel  leader,  Avrought  strongly  in  favour  of  his  co-religionists, 
can  only  he  conjectured. 

For  some  hours  after  the  first  alarm,  the  little  garrison  Availed 
and  waited ;  and  there  was  no  sound  of  tho 

TOiimmrail'  threatened  attack.  But  about  noon  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  told  that  the  enemy  had  commenced 
their  ojAerations.  A  roAind-shot  from  a  nine-jrounder  came  into 
our  intrenchraents,  scaring  and  scattering  a  large  Jjarty  of 
ladies  and  children,  Avho  were  gathered  together  outside  the 
barracks.  Then  the  bugle  sovindod  ;  and  onr  fighting  men  got 
to  their  posts,  and  prepared  tliemselves  for  the  unequal  conflict. 
As  the  day  advanced,  shot  after  shot  from  the  enemy’s  guns 
Avas  poured  in  Avith  increasing  rapidity  and  deadliness  of  aim, 
and  Avitb  the  sound  of  cA'ery  shot  arose  the  screams  of  the 


cliiUlreu,  one  a  boy  of  sixteen,  the  other  .a  liftle  girl,  on  being  found  sooreted 
in  a  house  near  the  dawk-biingalow,  were  sliot  in  front  of  it.  Four  office- 
writers,  living  in  a  bouse  on  the  bank  of  a  canal  .  .  .  their  house  being  set 
on  fire,  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  were  murdered  as  they  fled.  Another 
European  (unknown)  was  shot  by  the  troopers,  wlio  Avere  indefatigable  iu 
their  search  after  Ohi  istiana.”— Cob  Williams' t  Synopsis. 

*  See  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  interesting  volume,  “  Cawnpore."  The  suggestion 
is  contained  iu  Colonel  Winiams’s  Byuopsi,s  of  Evidence. 
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•women  and  the  children.  On  that  first  do,y  of  tlie  .siege  the  nu- 
accustonied  horror  tore  down  all  barrier, s  of  self-restraint.  But 
soon  this  human  -weakness,  wlrich  vented  itself  in  the  shrill 
utterances  of  fear,  jjassed  away  from  these  helple.ss  ones  ;  and  in 
its  place  there  was  an  unnatural  stillness,  more  pathetic  than 
the  wailings  of  grief  and  the  clamorous  outbur,sts  of  terror. 

Then  commenced  a  siege,  the  mi.serie.s  of  which  to  the  bo- 
.sieged  have  never  been  exceeded  in  fire  history  of 
the  world.  All  the  wonted  terrors  of  a  multitn- 
dinous  enemy  without,  of  a  feeble  garrison  and 
scant  shelter  within,  of  the  burden  of  women,  and  childi-eu,  and 
sick  people,,  with  little  to  appease  their  want  or  allay  their 
sufferings,  were  aggravated  by  the  burning  lieat  of  the  climate. 
The  June  slry  was  little  less  than  a  great  canop}-  of  fire;  the 
summer  breeze  was  as  the  blast  of  a,  furnace.  To  touch  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  was  to  recoil  as  from  red-hot  iron.  It  was  the 
season  when  Eurojrean  strength  and  euerg_Y  are  ever  at  their 
lowest  point  of  depression;  -^Ndien  military  duty  in  its  mildest 
I'orm  taxes  the  powers  of  Englishmen  to  the  utmost,  and  English 
■women  can  do  little  more  than  sustain  life  in  a  state  of  la-iiguid 
repose,  in  shaded  apartments,  with  all  appliances  at  command  to 
moderate  the  temperatnre  and  to  mitigate  the  suffering.  But  now, 
even  under  the  fierce  meridian  sun,  this  little  band  of  Engli.-li 
fighting  men  wore  ever  straining  to  sustain  the  strenuous  activity 
of  constant  battle  against  fearful  odds;  whilst  delicate  woincu 
end  fragile  cliildren  were  suddenly  called  to  endure  discomforts 
iind  privations,  Avitli  all  the  superadded  miseries  peculiar  to  t]ie 
couutry  ami  the  climate,  wliich  it  would  have  been  Imrd  to 
battle  with,  in  strong  health,  Tinder  their  native  skies.  The 
morning  and  evening  baths,  the  frequent  changes  of  raiment, 
the  constant  ministrations  of  as.sidiums  servants  in  the  smnlle.st 
thing.s,  which  are  the  necessities  of  English  life  in  India,  were 
now  suddenly  lost  to  these  helpless  ono.s  ;  and,  to  inten.'iify  tiio 
wretchedness,  the  privacy  ajid  secln.sion  .so  dear  to  them  became 
only  remembr.ancos  of  the  past.  Even  amidst  tlic  roar  of  the 
cannon  and  tJie  r, attic  of  tlie  musketry,  with  death  a.r<,mncl  them 
in  many  ghastly  shapes,  the  loss  of  these  privileges  wa.s  among.st: 
the  heavic.st  of  tlioir  trials,  for  it  violated  .all  the  decencies  and 
proprieties  of  life,  and  shocked  the  modesty  of  ttieir  womanly 
mntnrc.s. 

To  the  English  soldier  in  Indi.a  to  be  ontniatchod  in  inimber.s 
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iy  scarcely  a  (lisSoiiriigoment.  Ever  since,  a  century  lieforc, 
Clive  had  fought  against  heavy  odds  the  great  battle  of  Plaswn', 
our  Englisli  forces  had  over  been  ontntimbered  in  the  field,  and 
yet  they  had  fought  their  way  to  empire.  The  overwhelming 
multitude  of  Sipahis  wliich  now  encompassed  our  position  at 
Kanhpiir,  were  kept  at-  bay  by  the  little  handful  of  English 
soldiers  that  now  manned  our  feeble  intrenchments.  As  men, 
all  the  mighty  host  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  which  the 
Nana  Sahib  sent  against  us  were  utterly  contemptible  in  our 
eyes.  Had  tbe  positions  of  the  two  nations  been  reversed,  had 
the  English  been  outside  these  paltry  earthworks,  one  rush 
would  have  carried  the  ]dace,  and  the  whole  garrison  would 
have  been  put  to  the  sword  in  an  hour.  There  was  nothing  to 
keep  the  besiegers  out  of  the  intrenchments  but  the  couti'a.st 
between  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  Few  and  the  flaccid 
irresolution  of  the  Many.  The  besiegers,  who  might  have 
relieved  each  other  every  hour,  who  might  have  bathed,  and 
eaten,  and  smoked,  and  slept  whilst  their  comrades  were  on 
duty,  and  sent  any  number  of  fresh  troops  to  the  assault,  shrank 
from  a  close  encounter  with  our  weary  people,  overworked  and 
underfed,  ever  labouring  in  the  trenches,  ever  under  fire,  with 
the  clothes  rotting  on  their  backs,  and  the  grime  from  the  guns 
caking  on  their  hands  and  faces.  But,  poor  and  despicable  as 
the  enemy  were,  they  were  rich  and  royal  in  their  ])ossessions. 
They  had  an  immense  wealth  of  artillery.  The  Kanhpur  Mag¬ 
azine  had  sent  forth  vast  supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition.* 
And  now  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the  Government  was  laking  its 
servants  with  a  destructiveness  which  soon  diminished  our 
numbers  working  in  the  trenches.  The  English  artillerymen 
dropped  at  their  guns,  until  one  after  another  the  places  of  our 
trained  gunners  were  tilled  by  volunteers  and  amateurs,  with 
stout  hearts  hot  untutored  ej^es,  and  the  lighter  metal  of  their 
guns  could  make  no  adequate  response  to  the  heavy  fire  of  their 
twenty-four  pounders.  But  when  the  enemy  neared  our  para¬ 
pets,  and  sought  further  to  molest  us  at  close  quarters,  they  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  soon  put  them  to  panic  flight. 

In  these  encounters  there  was  one  man  ever  conspicuous — 
ever  in  the  front  of  the  battle — inspiring  and  animating  all 


*  And  in  addition  to  llie  guns  and  stores  taken  from  the  lilagazine,  were 
other  supplies  of  both  found  at  the  ghant,  which  we  re  about  to  be  despatched 
to  Kiirlu. 
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who  Borvfid  undor  ]ilm  by  his  Instvoiis  example.  Tliis  was 
C'aptaiu  IMoore,  of  the  32rid — a  soldier  of  a  oom- 
inaiiding  presence,  light-haired  and  hlne-eyecl,  '"'‘'1’*“"’ 
whom  no  toil  could  weary,  no  danger  could  daunt.  IVounded 
at  tho  commencement  of  the  siege,  ho  went  about  ^vit]l  his 
arm  in  a  sling;  hut  the  strong  spirit  within  him  defied  pain. 
Day  and  night  he  lahourod  on,  now  in  the  trenches,  now 
heading  desperate  sorties  against  thg  nnemy,  hut,  even  when  he 
ceased  to  hope,  he  neither  fainted  nor  failed.  There  was  no 
greater  heroism  than  this  English  captain’s  in  all  the  war  from 
first  to  last — -.no  name  more  worthy  than  his  to  he  recorded  in 
tho  rolls  of  onr  English  chivalry. 

But,  though  ever  in  tlie  heroic ,  annals  of  the  siege  this  fair- 
liaired  captain  must  hold  tho  foremost  place  a.s  tho  Agamemnon 
of  the  defence,  there  were  other  heroic  deeds  than  his  worthy 
of  distinguished  record — other  brave  men  wliose  names  slioukl 
find  fitting  mention  in  the  page  of  history.  There  was  Vibart, 
IMajor  of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  ivho  held  the  Eedan,  slackening  not, 
day  or  night,  in  his  exertions,  and,  though  ever  under  the 
merciless  fire  of  tho  enemy,  active  and  robust  to  the  last.  There 
was  Whiting,  Captain  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who  commanded 
at  the  north-west  point  of  the  intrenchments,  a  man  of  stout 
heart  and  clear  brain.  There  was  Jenkins,  Captain  of  the  2nd 
Cavalry,  described  as  “  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  our 
party,”  who  held  one  of  our  outposts  beyond  tlio  trenches  with 
unflinching  gallantry,  till  a  bullet  through  the  jaws,  from  tho 
musket  of  a  yipahi  who  was  feigning  death,  brought  his  services 
to  an  agonising  end.  There  was  Mowbray-Thomson,  Subaltern 
of  the  56th,  who  “had  the  raiserahle  satisfaction”  of  avenging, 
on  the  spot,  the  death  of  his  friend-^a  soldier  ever  to  be  found 
where  danger  was  hottest,  of  whose  deeds  the  world  would 
have  known  more  if  any  other  pen  than  his  had  chronicled  the 
events  of  the  siege ;  now  holding,  with  a  few  followers,  a 
perilous  outpost,  now  heading  a  desperate  sortie  against  merci¬ 
less  odds,  he  exposed  himself  to  death  in  every  shape,  hut  he 
seemed  to  hear  a  charmed  life.*  And  there  was  his  friend  and 
oomi-ade  to  the  latt,  Delafosse  of  the  53rcl,  a  jmung  hero,  equal 


*  Mr.  Trevelyan  very  felicitously  says  of  liiin,  “This  oflioer  did  liisbest  to 
lose  a  lifepvhicli  destiny  seemed  determined  to  preserve,  in  order  that  England 
might  know  how,  in  their  exceeding  distress,  her  sons  had  not  been  uiimiiul- 
fiil  of  their  ancient  honour.  ’ '  '  , 
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to  any  feat  of  heroic  daring.  One  day  a  shot  from  the  enemy’s 
battery  had  blown  up  a  tiimbiil  and  set  fire  to  the  woodwork  of 
the  carriage,  in  the  place  where  our  ammunition  was  stored. 
It  was  clearly  seen,  both  by  the  insurgents  and  by  our  own 
people,  that  if  the  fire  wore  not  extinguished  there  would  soon 
be  a  most  disastrous  explosion.  So  the  Sipahi  batteries  ix»ured 
in  a  deadly  stream  of  eigliteen  and  twenty-four  pound  shot. 
But,  unmoved  by  these  messengers  of  death,  Delafosse  went 
foi  th,  threw  himself  down  beneath  the  blazing  carriage,  tore 
off  the  burning  wood  with  his  hand,  and,  throwing  dry  earth 
upon  the  fire,  stifled  it,  before  it  could  spread.  Then  there  was 
Sterling,  the  dead  shot,  who  perched  up  in  a  sort  of  crow’s-nest 
on  the  barrack-wall,  which  Delafosse  had  improvised  for  him, 
picked  off’  single  Sipahis  with  unerring  aim,  and  became  a 
scourge  to  our  assailants;  and  Jervis  of  the  Engineers,  who 
with  indomitable  pride  of  race,  refused  to  run  from  a  black 
fellow,  and  was  shot  through  the  heart  whilst  walking  acros.s 
the  open  in  stern  composure,  with  the  pingings  of  the  hostile 
bullets,  and  I  he  imploring  cries  of  his  eomrades  to  save  himself, 
sounding  in  his  ears.  There  was  Ashe,  too,  the  stout  gunner 
from  Liikhuao,  who  served  his  nine-poundei's,  to  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  garrison  and  to  the  terror  of  the  besiegers,  -with 
unfailing  courage  and  constancy  from  day  to  day,  pouring  in 
round  after  round  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  after  each 
discharge  leaping  on  (o  the  lieel  of  his  gun,  and,  regardless  of 
the  danger  of  exposure,  tnkiug  a  new  sight,  and  dealing  out 
new  death  in  the  direction  most  disastrous  to  the  enemy.  And 
there  were  many  other  soldiers  so  good  and  true  in  the  hour 
of  our  great  national  need,  that  History  deplores  its  insufficiency 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  individual  heroism  of  all  the  mighty 
defenders  of  those  miserable  works. 

Nor  were  these  great  and  glorious  manifestations  of  the  con- 
.su inmate  bravery  of  our  people  confined  to  those 
who  were  combatants  by  profession.  There  w^ere 
many  in  the  intrenchments,  not  bred  to  arms, 
v/ho  started  suddenlj*  into  stalwart  soldiers.  Among  them 
wore  some  railwa3-  engineers,  potent  to  do  and  strong  to  endure, 
who  flung  themselves  into  the  work  of  the  defence  with  un¬ 
stinting  self-devotion,  and  made  manifest  to  their  a.s8ailants 
that  they  wer-e  men  of  the  warrior  caste,  although  they  wore  no 
uniforms  on  their  backs.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Mr. 
Heberdeu,  who  was  riddled  with  giape-shot,  and  lay  for  many 
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<la5’S,  face  downwards,  in  extreme  agony,  wliidli  he  tore  witli 
unmurmuring  fortitude  until  d«ath  came  to  liis  relief.*  And 
not  the  least  heroic  of  that  little  hand  of  heroes  was  the  station- 
chaplain,  Mr.  Monorieif,  who  went  about  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  offering  the  consolations  of  religion  to  all 
who  were  passing  away  from  the  scene,  and  with  that  “  access 
of  tinexpected  strength  ”  derived  from  prayer  sustained  the 
toilers  in  the  intrenchments,  who  turned  aside  for  a  little  while 
from  their  ghastly  work  to  listen  to  the  sweet  promises  of  the 
Gospel. 

And  never  since  war  began,  never  “in  the  brave  days  of  old,” 
of  which  poets  delight  to  sing,  when  women  turned 
their  hair  into  bow-strings,  has  the  world -seen 
nobler  patience  and  fortitude  than  clothed  the  lives  ■ 

and  shone  forth  in  the  deaths  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
lighting-men  of  Kanhpur.  No  bo\v-strings  -were  used  in  this 
defence;  our  arrows  were  of  anotlior  kind.  They  went  forth 
from  the  roaring  mouths  of  our  guns  in  the  shape  of  round  shot 
and  grape  and  canister.  But,whe)i  these  missiles  fell  short,  or, 
by  reason  of  the  damage  done  to  our  pieces  by  the  heavy 
artillery  of  the  enemy,  could  not  be  used  in  the  form  from  -which 
they,  were  issued  fr-om  the  expense-magazine,  the  gentlewommi 
of  Kanhpiir  gave  up  some  of  the  cherished  components  of  their 
femurine  attire  to  improvise  the  ammnnitiun  most  needed. It 
■would  take  long  to  tell  in  detail  all  the  stories  of  womanly  self- 
devotion  and  patient  endurance  and  calm  courage  waiting  for 
the  end.  Among  these  heroines  was  Mrs.  Moore,  the  true¬ 
hearted  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  garrison.  All  the  officers  who 
fought  under  him  had  for  her  a  tenderness  equal  to  his  own,  and 
they  “fitted  U25  for  bora  little  hut,  made  of  bamboo  and  covered 
■\vith  canvas,”  where  “she  would  sit  for  hours,  bravely  bearing 
the  absence  of  her  husband  while  bo  was  gone  on  some  perilous 
enterprise.”  1  Many  others,  p)erhai5s,  suffered  more.  The  ^lang.s 
of  child-birth  cauie  upon  some  in  the  midst  of  all  this  drear  dis- 


•  Not, until  tlie  close  of  the  siege.  “  He  was  carried  on  a  m.attress.dowa  lo 
tin;  boats,  where  he  died.” 

t  “In  eonseiiiieiioe  of  the  irregularity  of  the  bore  of  the  guns,  through  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  them  by  tiie  enemy’s  shot,  the  cimiator  could  not  in; 
driven  home ;  the  women  gave  us  their  stocking-s,  and,  having  lapped  the 
ciiiistei-s,  -wo  charged  them  with  the  contents  of  (ha  .<liol-oasos — a  species  of 
cartridge  probably  never  In-ar,!  of  before.” — Moinhrttij-TUmmon’s  Narndhu!. 

J  Mowbray-Thomsou’s  Narrative 
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(Xjiufoi't  and  painful  puldicity.  Some  saw  their  children  slowly 
die  in  their  arms ;  some  had  them  swept  away  from  their  breasts 
hy  the  desolating  fire  of  the  enemy.  Tliere  was  no  misery 
which  humanity  could  endure  that  did  not  fall  heavily  upon 
our  English  women.  It  was  the  lot  of  many  only  to  suffer. 
But  those  who  were  not  prostrate,  or  in  close  attendance  Upon 
their  nearest  and  dearest,  moved  about  as  sisters  of  charity,  and 
were  active  in  their  ministrations.  Nor  was  there  wanting 
altogether  the  stalwart  courage  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  related 
that  the  wife  of  a  private  of  the  32nd,  named  Bridget  Widdow- 
son,  stood  sentry,  sword  in  hand,  for  some  time  over  a  batch  of 
prisoners  tied  together  by  a  rojje  ;  and  that  the  captives  did  not 
e.scape  until  the  feminine  guard  had  been  relieved  by  one  of  the 
other  sex. 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  about  a  week  a  great  calamity  befell 
the  garrison.  In  the  two  barracks  of  which.  I 

^the  have  spoken  were  gathered  together  all  the  feeble 

and  infirm,  the  old  and  the  sick,  the  women 
and  the  children.  One  of  the  buildings,  it  has  been  said, 
liad  a  thatched  roof,  and,  whilst  all  sorts  of  projectiles  and 
combustibles  were  flying  about,  its  ignition  could  be  only  a 
question  of  time.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  cover  the 
thatch  with  loose  tiles  or  bricks,  but  the  protection  thus  afforded 
was  insufficient,  and  one  evening  the  whole  building  was  in  a 
blazo.  The  scene  that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  in 
the  entire  histoiy  of  the  siege ;  for  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
lay  there,  too  feeble  and  helpless  to  save  themselves,  W'ere  in 
peril  of  being  burnt  to  death.  To  their  comrades  it  was  a  work 
of  danger  and  difficulty  to  rescue  them ;  for  the  enemy,  rejoicing 
in  their  success,  poured  shot  and  shell  in  a  contiunons  stream 
upon  the  burning  pile,  which  guided  their  fire  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Two  artillerymen  only  perished  in  the 
flames.  But  the  destruction  of  the  barrack  was  a  heavy  bhjw 
to  the  besieged.  It  deprived  numbers  of  women  and  children 
of  all  shelter,  and  sent  them  out  houseless  to  lay  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night  upon  the  hare  ground,  without  more 
shelter  than  could  he  afforded  by  strips  of  canvas  and  scraps  of 
■wine-chests,  feeble  defences  against  the  climate,  ■which  were 
soon  destroyed  by  the  unceasing  fire  of  the  enemy.  And  there 
■u'as  a  worse  result  even  than  tliis.  The  conflagration  destroyed 
all  the  resources  upon  which  our  people  had  relied  for  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  All  our 
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hospital  stores  and  surgical  instruments  were  lost  to  us ;  and 
from  that  time  Death  and  Pain  had  their  way  without  anything- 
to  arrest  the  one  or  to  soften  the  other. 

There  was  another  result  of  this  cojiflagration,  of  which  little 
or  no  notice  has  been  taken  hy  the  chroniclers  of  the  Siege.  It 
has  been  narrated  that  a  few  faithful  Sipahis  oast  in  their  lot 
with  their  white  officers,  and  accompanied  them  wdthin  the 
intrenchments.  It  appears  that  they  -were  told  that  they 
might  find  shelter  in  this  barrack*  and  -^ve  may  assume  that 
they  littered  dowm  in  the  verandahs.  There  was 
one  old  Native  officer,  the  Subahdar-Major  of  the 
2nd  Cavalry,  who  from  the  first  had  arrayed  himself  again.st  the 
mutineers  of  his  regiment,  and  had  received  the  re\vard  of  his 
great  lojmlty  to  the  English  in  the  wounds  wdiich  he  carried  off 
w'ith  him  to  the  intrenchments.  And  this  reward  was  soon 
supplemented  by  another.  Death  came  to  the  brave  old  man 
whilst  still  clinging  to  his  former  masters.  He  wms  killed  in 
the  earl)'  part  of  the  siege  by  a  shell.*  The  o3rd  Regiment  is 
stated  to  have  sent  ten  Native  officers,  with  Faithful  Sipahis, 
into  General  Wheeler’s  earner.  All  the  other  regiments  contri¬ 
buted  their  quota  to  the  garrison,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
during  the  first  week  of  the  siege  they  rendered  some  service  to 
the  English.  But,  when  the  barrack  was  destroj-ed,  there  was 
no  place  for  them.  Provisions  were  already  falling  short,  and,  ^ 
although  there  w'as  no  reason  to  mistrust  them,  it  w'as  felt  that 
they  were  rather  an  incumhrance  tliau  an  assistance.  So  they 
were  told  that  they  might  depart ;  and  as,  although  there  was 
danger  beyond  the  intrenchments,  there  wms  greater  danger 
within  them,  they  not  reluctantly  perhaps  turned  their  faces 
towards  their  home.s.  Some  p)erished  Ijy  the  way ;  some  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  their  native  villages;  a  few  returned,  after 
a  time,  to  the  British  Camp,  to  detail  their  e.vperieuces  of  the 
early  days  of  the  siege. f 


*  Tliis  is  the  man  of  whom  previous  mention  has  been  made  (p.age  22S) 
as  the  one  Sipahi  of  tlie  old  dirKTaced  2iid  Cavalry  lhat  had  been  re-enlisted, 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  p)ovision  has  heen  made  for  the  family  bf  so  bi.avc 
.a  man  and  .so  faithful  a  servant. 

t  “The  Major  having  gone  to  inquire  of  General  Wheeler  whatwc  were  to 
do,  the  latter  came  out  and  onlored  us  to  occupy  the  hospital  barrnchs ;  he 
said,  ‘III  such  a  barmck  we  shall  not  manage  to  sav(;  our  lives,  ns  the 
round  shot  will  reach  us  from  all  .sides.’  .  .  .  On  the  evening  of  t.ho  !>lh  or 
lOth.  a  hot  round  shot  foil  on  our  barrnek  and  ect  it  on  lire.  On  this  wo 
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Day  after  clay  jiassecl,  and,  ever  as  onr  little  garrison  waned 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  grew 
hotter  and  hotter.  With  what  terrible  effect  it 
told  upon  our  suffering  people  in  the  intrench- 
jnents,  on  brave  fighting  men,  on  patient  women,  and  on  poor 
little  children,  has  been  narrated  by  one  of  tlie  survivors  with  a 
simplicity  of  pathos  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  Incidents, 
which  in  ordinary  times  w'onld  have  been  described  with 
graphic  minuteness  of  detail,  have  been  told  in  a  few  words  as 
events  of  such  common  occurrence,  as  scarcely  to  have  excited 
a  sensation  in  the  garrison.  If  the  “bira  sa  .ib,”  or  great  lord 
of  the  district,  to  whom  a  few  wrecks  before  all  Natives  wmuld 
liave  crouched,  were  shot  dead  in  an  instant,  or  the  commandant 
of  a  regiment,  whose  word  had  been  law  to  a  thousand  armed 
men,  w'ere  disabled  by  agonising  wounds,  it  was  the  talk  of  the 
intrenchments  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  a  new  tragedy 
brushed  it  away.  In  truth  it  did  not  much  matter  at  what 
moment  death  came.  Happiest  those,  perhaps,  to  wdiom  it  came 
soonest.  Hillersdon,  the  Collector,  wdio  had  negotiated  the 
alliance  Avitli  the  Nana  Sahib,  fell  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of  his 
young  wife,  with  his  entrails  torn  out  by  a  round  shot.  A.  few 
days  afterwards  she  was  relieved  from. the  ghastly  memories  of 
her  bereavement  by  a  merciful  fall  of  masonry,  which  killed  her. 
The  General’s  son  and  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  was 
lying  wounded  in  one  of  the  barrack-rooms,  when,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  whole  family,  father,  mother,  and  sisters,  a  round 
shot  boomed  into  the  apartment,  and  carried  off  the  young 
soldier’s  head.  Another  round  shot  struck  up  splinters  into 
Major  Lindsay’s  face,  gashing  and  blinding  him.  He  lingered 
on  in  darkness  and  in  agony  for  some  days,  attended  by  his 


le:t  it,  and  concealed  onrsilves  for  the  niglit  in  a  nullah  not  far  distant.” 
“We  held  the  hospital  barracks  from  the  5th  to  the  OthorlOtli;  we  lelt 
because  the  house  caught  lire  from  the  enemy’s  shot.  I  believe  the  shot 
was  wrapped  in  some  indiimmablo  material,  which,  catching  the  thatched 
roof,  soon  became  a  blaze.” — {Deposition  of  Bhola  Khan,  Sipahi,  53rd  Native 
Infantry.)  “  The  barracks  caught  Are  about  four  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  9(h 
or  10th.  Tlie  Major  then  told  us  lie  could  do  nothing  for  us,  there  bein"- 
an  order  of  General  Wheeler  prohibiting  any  Native  from  entering  the  in- 
trenchnient.  He  therefore  recommended  us  to  piovide  for  our  own  safety 
.  .  .  The  whole  party  then  left  the  hospital  barrack.” — {Deposition  of  Sam 
BaliA,  Fay-Haualdar,  53rd  Native  Infantry.)  The  number  of  tliese  Sipahis 
is  supposed  to  have  been  about  eighty  or  a  hundred,  witlr  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  Native  offl.'ors. 
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wife,  wlioii  Death  took  him,  auct  she  scion  followed.  Colonel 
Williams,  of  the  56th,  being  disabled  by  a  wound  early  in  the 
siege,  died  of  apoplexy  from  sunstroke,  leaving  his  wife  and 
daughters  in  the  intrenchments.  The  former,  shot  in  the  face 
and  frightfully  disfigured,  lay  for  some  days,  tended  by  her 
wounded  daughter,  until  cleath  came  to  the  suffering  Avidow’s 
relief.  Colonel  BAvart  of  the  1st,  Avho  avouM  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  defence  if  he  had  been  spared,  was  disabled 
at  an  early  period,. but  lingered  thraugh  the  siege,  attended  by 
his  admirable  Avife,  only  to  be  brutally  murdered  at  the  end 
of  it.  Captain  Halliday  was  shot  dead  carrying  fioni  the 
barracks  to  the  intrenchments  a  little  horse-soup,  which  ho 
had  begged  for  his  famishing  Avife.  Thus  many  of  Wheeler’s 
chief  officers  Avere  rendered  powerless  for  good  by  the  un¬ 
ceasing  fire  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  old  General  himself 
issued  orders  from  the  shelter  of  the  barracks,  but  was  seldom 
capable  of  taking  part  in  the  active  duties  of  the  defence.  In 
bitterness  of  spirit  he  saw  Ins  garrison  diminishing  every  day 
before  his  eyes.  There  was  a  well  a  little  Avay  outside  the 
intrenchments,  which  served  as  the  general  cemetery  of  the 
Christian  peojrle ;  and  night  after  night  the  carnage  of  the  day 
Avas  carried  to  this  nniA^ersal  mausoleum.  And  there  Avere  some 
Avho  died  hopelessly,  though  not  in  the  flesh  ;  for  the  horrors  of 
the  siege  were  greater  than  they  could  boar,  and  madness  fell 
upon  them,  perhaps  as  a  merciful  dispensation. 

It  is  imjAossible  to  compute  the  aggregate  of  death  Avhicli  our 
'  people  dealt  back  to  ibe  enemy  in  return  for  these 
Ausitations.  It  is  known  that  in  the  space  of  three  "*■ 

Aveeks  the.  English  consigned  to  the  Avell  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  party.  The  number  of  bodies  Imried 
by  the  insurgents,  or  devoured  by  the  vultures  and  jackals,  must 
have  been  counted,  if  ever  counted  at  all,  .at  this  amount  many 
times  told.  If  liands  Avere  scarce  in  the  intrenchments,  musket  s 
AA^ere  not;  and  eAmry  man  stood  to  his  woi'k  Avitli  smne  spai'c 
pieces  ready-loaded,  Avhich  he  fired  with  such  j-apidity  that  the 
enemy  marvelled  Avhen  they  thought  ofwhatwas.sup[io.se(l  to  he 
the  number  of  our  garrison.  But  it  Av.as  not  only  from  the 
intrenchments  that  death  Avent  foi'th  to  gi-oot  onr  assailants. 
Incidental  allusion  has  been  made  to  our  outposts,  'rherc  aa'os 
a  roAv  of  unfinished  barracks  at  one  corner  of  onr  position,  Avliicli 
it  Avas  of  immense  importance  to  ns  to  ])osscss,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  lest  the  enemy  should  hold  them  against  us,  and  make 
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.Slid  havoc  within  oiir  nii.serahlo  earthworks.  There  were  in  all 
eight  of  those  buildings.  Two  the  English  contrived  to  occupy, 
and  between  these  tw'o  was  a  third,  with  the  well  attached  in 
wdiich  we  buried  our  dead,  and  which  W'e  saved  from  the  grasp 
of  the  enemy.  From  the  shelter  which  we  thus  held,  and  which 
must  have  given  good  command  over  two  sides  of  our  intrenched 
position,  our  people  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  on  the  insurgents, 
whenever  they  approached  our  works.  Conspicuous  aisong  the 
defenders  of  these  outposts,  as  has  already  been  told,  w^ere 
Jenkins  and  Mowbray -Thomson  ;  and  to  these  good  names  should 
be  added  that  of  Lieutenant  Glanville,  of  the  2nd  Bengal  Euro¬ 
peans,  who  held  with  sixteen  men  “Number  Two”  barrack, 
described  as  the  key  of  our  position,  until  he  w'as  incapacitated 
by  a  dangerous  -wound.*  From  the  barracks,  or  carcasses  of 
barracks,  thus  gallantly  held,  such  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  the  enemy,  as,  even  after  a  lapse  of  years,  could  not  be 
remembered  by  any  one  living  to  look  back  mron  it  without  a 
shudder.  Here  was  the  hardest  work,  and  hence  came  the 
greatest  carnage.j  Any  adventurous  Sipahi  coming  within  the 
reach  of  our  rifles  or  muskets,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  audacity, 
and  never  troubled  us  or  disported  himself  any  more.  Some¬ 
times,  if  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  our  little 
garrisons  made  bold  sallies  into  the  open,  spiking  the  enemy’s 
guns  and  cutting  off  all  -ivho  fell  in  their  rvay.  It  -w^as  not  of 
much  use ;  for,  whether  guns  were  spiked  or  men  -were  killed, 
there  were  so  many  of  both  in  the  liackground,  that  the  loss  was 
scarcelj"  felt  for  a  moment.  Indeed,  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers 
■were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  as  the  siege  went  on,  amongst 
others  by  the  Sipahis  froin  Azamgarh,^  and  the  new  hands  were 
often  found  to  be  better  than  the  old.  To  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  loss  of  every  man  was  a  grievous  calamity,  for  we 
waited  and  waited  for  succours  that  never  came ;  and  though 
sometimes  our  people  w'ere  stimulated  by  the  belief  that  firing 


*  He  was  succeeded  iu  the  command  by  Mowbi  ay-Thomson. 
t  “  The  orders  given  to  ns  were  not  to  surrondtr  with  our  lives,  and  we  did 
our  best  to  obey  them,  though  it  was  only  by  an  amount  of  fatigue  tliat  in 
the  retrospect  uow  seeina  scarcely  possible  to  have  been  a  fact,  and  by  the 
perpetration  of  siioli  wholesale  carnage  that  notliing  could  have  jaslifled  but 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and,  I  trust,  the  equally  strong  determina¬ 
tion  to  shelter  the  women  and  children  to  the  last  moment.” — Mowhray- 
Thomunn. 

J  The  17th  Native  Infantry. 
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was  to  1)0  lieard  iu  the  distance,  intimating  the  approach  of 
reinforcements,  they  -were  soon  driven  hack  again  upon  dis¬ 
appointment  and  despair. 

The  incidents  of  one  day  innch  resembled  those  of  another,, 
both  in  what  w'as  done  and  what  was  suffered.  Few  landmarks 
broke  the  nniformity  of  that  great  exj^anse  of  glorious  disaster. 
One  day,  however,  at  KanhpVir,  as  in  other  places  wdiere  the 
great  struggle  for  empire  was  going  on,  diifered  from  the  rest ; 
ibr  it  was  the  centenary  of  the  baitte'of  Plassey. 

On  the  previous  night  there  had  been  signs  of  June  23. 
extraordinary  activity  in  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and 
a  meditated  attack  on  our  outposts  had  been 
thwarted  by  Moore’s  fertility  of  resource;*  and  as  the  morning 
of  the  23i'd  dawned  upon  Kanhpur  the  insurgents,  stimulated 
to  the  utmost  by  the  associations  of  the  day,  came  out  in 
full  force  of  Horse,  Foot,  and  Artilleiy,  flushed  with  the 
thought  of  certain  success,  to  attack  both  our  outposts  and  our 
intrenchments.  If  the  whole  strength  of  the  Nanas  force 
was  not  brought  forth  to  surround  us  on  this  memorable  day, 
all  its  components  were  fully  represented.  And  there  was  a 
stern  resoliition,  in  many  cases  strengthened  by  oaths  on  the 
Ganges-water  or  the  Koran,  to  destroy  the  English  or  to  die  in 
the  attempt.  The  excitement  of  all  branches  of  the  rebel-army 
was  at  its  highest  pilch.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Cavalry  far 
exceeded  their  disoretiou,  for  they  galloped  forward  furiously 
within  reach  of  our  guns,  and  met  with  such  a  reception,  that 
inauj^  horses  w'ore  left  riderless,  and  the  troopers  who  escaped 
wheeled  round  and  fled  in  fearful  confusion.  The  Infantry, 
more  cautious,  improvised  moving  ramparts  to  shelter  their 


*  The  following  illustrative  anecdote,  told  by  jMowbray-'J'liDinson,  claims 
insertion  in  this  place  :  “  We  saw  the  Piindia  gatliering  to  this  position  from 
all  parts,  and,  fearing:  that  my  little  band  wouhl  be  altogether  overpoweicd 
by  numbers,  I  sent  to  Captain  Moore  for  more  men.  The  answer  was  not 
.altogether  unexpected.  ‘Not  one  conld  t)o  spared!’  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  the  gallant  captain  came  across  to  me  in  company  with  Ijieutou.aiit 
Dclalbsse,  .and  ho  said  to  me,  ‘  Thomson,  I  think  I  shall  try  a  new  dodge ;  wc 
are  going  out  into  the  open,  .and  I  shall  give  tlie  word  of  coininand  .at  Vhongh 
our  party  were  about  to  commence  an  attack.’  Forthwith  they  .snllicil  eiit, 
Moore  with  a  sword,  Duiafossc  with  an  emiity  mnskot.  'J'lie  captain  vocife¬ 
rated  the  words,  ‘ Number  one  to  the  front.’  And  Ijiindrcds  of  ammunition 
])ouehe3  latlloil  on  the  bayonet  .sheaths  a.s  on r  courageous  foes  vaulted  out 
from  the  cover'  nll’oi'ded  by  heaps  of  rut)bish,  and  rushed  into  the  safer  ijuartcm 
prc.scut(-d  by  the  barrack  walls.” 
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nl-cirnnHlioiK,  by  rolling  before  them  as  they  advanced  huge  bales 
of  cotton  ;  bnt  our  guns  were  too  well  served  to  suffer  this  device 
to  be  of  much  xise  to  the  enemy,  for  some  well-directed  shots 
from  our  batteries  set  fire  to  these  defences,  and  the  meditated 
assault  was  defeated  before  it  had  developed  itself  into  action. 
'I'lie  attack  on  the  outer  barracks  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
The  enemy  sw^armed  beneath  our  walls,  but  were  saluted  with 
So  hot  a  fire  from  Mowbray-Thomson  and  his  companions,  that, 
in  a  little  time,  the  seventeen  bad  laid  one  more  than  their 
number  dead  at  the  doorway  of  the  barrack.  The  great  assault 
of  the  Centenary  of  Plassey,  which  was  to  have  humbled  the 
Faringbis  to  the  dust,  and  to  have  revenged  the  victory  of 
Clive,  was  in  the  issue  a  disastrous  failuie.  The  euem^  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  bury  their  dead;  and  the  remains^ of  their 
cottou-bales  served  to  stop  the  gaps  in  the  earthworks  of  the 
English.  But  there  was  a  more  deadly  foe  than  this  weak  and 
disordered  crowd  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  to  be  encountered 
by  our  distressed  people;  and  the  Nana  Sahib  saw  another 
source  of  victory  than  that  which  laj'  in  the  number  of  bis 
figbtiug  men. 

Tor  hunger  had  begun  to  gnaw  our  little  garrison.  Food, 
which  in  happier  times  would  have  been  turned 

"'pproartesof  from  with  disgust,  was  seized  -with  avidity  and 
devoured  w'ith  relish.  To  the  flesh-pots  of  the 
besieged  no  carrion  was  unwelcome.  A  stray  dog  was  turned 
into  soup.  An  old  horse,  fit  only  for  the  knackers,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  savoury  meat.  And  when  glorious  good  fortune 
brought  a  Brahmani  bull  within  the  fire  ■  of  c>ur  people,  and 
with  difficulty  the  carcase  of  the  animal  was  hauled  into  the 
intreuchments,  there  vvas  rejoicing  as  if  a  victory  had  been 
gained.  But  in  that  fiery  month  of  June  the  agonies  of  thirst 
were  even  greater  than  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The  well  from 
which  our  scant  supplies  of  water  were  drawn  was  a  favourite 
mark  for  the  Sipahi  gunners.  It  was  a  service  of  death  to  go  to 
and  fro  wi  th  the  bags  and  buckets  which  brought  the  priceless 
moisture  to  the  lips  of  our  famished  people.  Strong  men  and 
patient  women  thirsted  in  silence,  but  the  moans  of  the  w'ounded 
and  the  wailings  of  the  children  it  was  pitiable  ‘to  hear.  The 
Idieesties,  or  professional  water-carriers,  were  soon  slain  in  the 
exercise  of  their  calling,  and  then  English  soldiers  addressed 
themselves  to  the  hazardous  work  of  ministering  at  the  well. 
A  brave-hearted  civilian,  John  Mackillop,  appointed  himself 
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captain  of  tlio  wel],  and,  after  a  week  of  this  hazardous  service, 
was  shot  down  at  his  j)ost.  As  he  lay  dying,  liis  care  was  still 
for  those  in  whose  cause  he  had  yielded  up  his  life,  and  he 
besought,  almost  with  his  last  breath,  a  stander-hy  to  carry  the 
preoidus  fluid  to  the  lady  to  whom  it  bad  been  promised.  And 
so  as  day  by  day  our  people  were  wasting  under  these  dire 
penances  of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  hopes  of  the  Naiia  grew 
higher  and  higher,  and  he  knew  tliakthe  end  was  apptroacliiug. 

Three  weeks  had  now  nearly  passed  away  since  the  investment 
had  commenced — three  weeks  of  snoh  misery  as 
few,  since  sorrow  entei’od  the  world,  have  ever  been  ■ 

t;ondeinued  to  suffer.  No  reinforcements  had  come 
to  their  assistance.  The  looked-for  aid  from  below  seemed 
now  to  he  a  grim  delusion.  Their  numbers  were  fearfully 
reduced.  Their  guns  were  becoming  unserviceable.  Their 
ammunition  urns  nearly  expended  ;  and  starvation  was  staring 
them  in  the  face.  To  hold  their  position  much  longer  was 
impossible.  To  cnt  their  way  out  of  it,  with  all  those  women 
and  children,  was  equally'  impossible.  The  shadow  of  a 
great  despair  was  over  them.  When  thus,  as  it  were,  at  the 
last  gasp,  there  came  to  them  a  message  from -the  Nana  Sahib, 
brought  by  the  hands  of  a  Christian  woman.  It  was  on  a  slip 
of  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Azimullah,  and  it  was  addressed 
“  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  A^ic- 
toria.”  “All  those  who  are  in  no  way  connected” — so  the 
document  ran — “  With  the  acts  of  Lord  Dalhonsie,  and  are 
willing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  shall  receive  a  safe  passage  to 
Allahabad.”* 

There  was  not  a  soldier  in  garrison  who  did  not  recoil  from 
the  thought  of  surrender — who  would  not  have  died  with 
sword  or  musket  in  hand  rather  than  lay  down  his  arms  at  the 
feet  of  the  treacherous  Maratha.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  lifted  up 
his  voice  against  capitulation.  To  the  English  General  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  as  nothing  to  the  dishonour  of  abandon¬ 
ing  his  post.  He  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  relief  from 
the  lower  country,  and  he  mistrusted  tlie  Nana  of  Bithur".  The 
younger  officers  were  all  for  fighting  it  oiit  to  the  last;  but 

•  There  are  conti'ary  statements  with  respect  to  tlie  identity  of  the  mes¬ 
senger.  Some  say  that  it  was  Mrs.  Greenaway,  some  Mrs.  Jacobi.  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan  speaks  of  it  as  an  “  impoita)it  point.”  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  think 
it  is  of  much  use  to  discuss,  or  of  consequence  to  determine,  the  question. 
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Moore  anil  Whiting,  wlioni  the  General  consulted  in  this  con¬ 
juncture,  reluctantly  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  capitu¬ 
lation.  They  had  no  thought  for  themselves.  Had  there  been 
only  men  in  the  intrenchinents,  they  would  have  counselled 
and  clung  to  the  nobler  and  the  manlier  course.  But  when  they 
thought  of  the  women  and  children,  and  of  what  might  befall 
them  in  the  h,auds  of  the  enemy,  they  turned  hopefully  to 
Aidiatever  promised  deliverance  from  the  horrors  of  the  past 
and  the  greater  horrors  that  might  be  in  the  future.  There 
■was,  too,  a  great  crowd  of  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  be 
abandoned,  and  yet  who  could  not  be  carried  off  in  the  face  of 
an  opposing  enemy^  So  the  overtures  of  Nana  Silhib  Avere  not 
rejected ;  and  the  messenger  carried  back  to  the  enemy’s  Camir 
an  announcement  that  XVheeler  and  his  chief  ofiScers  Av^erc 
deliberating  upon  the  offer  thatGiad  been  made  to  them. 

Nest  morning  (there  was  then  an  armistice)  Azfmullah  and 
Jtme'>6  JaAvala-Parshad  presented  themselves  near  our 
■  ■  intrenchinents,  and  Captain  Moore  and  Whiting, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Eoclie,  the  Postmaster,  Avent  out  with  full 
powers  to  treat  Avith  th^  emissaries  of  the  Nana.  It  Avas  then 
proposed  that  the  British  should  surrender  their  fortified 
position,  their  guns,  and  tlieir  treasure,  and  that  they  should 
march  out  Aidth  their  arms  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  in 
each  man’s  pouch.  On  his  part,  the  Nana  was  to  afford  them 
safe  conduct  to  the  river  side,  and  sufficient  carriage  for  the 
conAmymnce  thither  of  the  Avomen  and  the  children,  the  Avounded 
and  the  sick.  Boats  Avere  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  ghat  to 
carry  them  doAvn  the  flanges,  and  supplies  of  flour  (some  added 
“  sheep  and  goats  also  ”)  were  to  be  laid  in  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  party  during  the  voyage  to  Allahabad.  These  proposals 
Avere  committed  to  paper  and  given  to  Azfmullah,  who  laid 
them  before  bis  chief,  and  that  afternoon  a  horseman  from  the 
rebel  camp  brought  them  back,  saying  that  the  Nana  had 
agreed  to  them,  and  that  onr  people  were  to  evacuate  the  in- 
trenchments  on  that  very'  night. 

Against  this  Wheeler  protested;  and  the  draft-treaty  was 
returned  with  an  intimation  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  march 
out  until  the  morning.  Then  the  enemy  began  to  gasconade 
and  to  endeavour  to  intimidate  our  people.  They  might  as  well 
have  threatened  to  move  the  Himalayahs.  Dundii  Pant,  Nan4 
Sahib,  sent  word  that  he  kneAv  exactly  the  state  of  our  defences, 
the  condition  of  our  guns,  and  the  scarcity^pf  our  provisions ; 
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that  ho  woiild  ojjen  fire  at  once  upon  our  wretched  place  of  refuge, 
and  that  in  a  few  days  not  a  man  would  be  alive.  Whiting 
and  Mowbray-Thomson  went  out  to  meet  the  Bithiir  emissaries, 
and  the  former  refdied,  as  became  a  lion-hearted  Englishman, 
that  they  might  carry  oirr  intrenchinents,  if  they  could ;  that 
(heir  soldiers  had  generally  shown  greater  alacrity  in  retiring 
from  than  in  advancing  towards  our  fortifications,  and  tliat  we 
bad,  at  all  events,  abundance  of  powder  in  our  magazine  to 
blow  up  both  armies  together.  Thia -determined  language  liad 
its  effect.  The  Nana  consented  to  wait  till  the  morrow.  And 
a  gentleman  named  Todd,  who  had  been  his  English  tutor, 
can-ied  the  treaty  to  the  Eajah’s  quarters,  at  the  Savada  Koti, 
aud  obtained  his  signature  to  it. 

The  Nana  is  represented  to  have  been  very  courteous  to  his 
old  preceptor.  It  was  the  time,  indeed,  for  serenity  of  manner 
and  suavity  of  demeanour — nay,  indeed,  for  kindly  and  compas¬ 
sionate  utterances  and  mollifying  assurances.  So,  also,  when 
Jawala-Parshad,  with  two  others,  went  over  as  hostages  to  the 
British  intrenchments,  be  blandly  condoled,  with  the  British 
commander,  expressed  his  sorrow  thai  the  old  General  should 
liave  suffered  so  much — that  after  half  a  century  of  service  with 
the  Sipahi  Army  of  the  Companjr  they  should  turn  against  him 
at  the  close  of  his  life.  But  God  be  praised,  it  was  now  all 
over — deliverance  was  at  band.  Every  care  would  be  taken 
that  the  Engli.sh  gentlemen  and  tlieir  families  should  not  be 
molested  on  tlieir  way  to  the  river.  And  the  companions  of 
Jawala-Parsbad  talked  to  others  in  the  same  polite  aud  almost 
obsequious  strain. .  That  night  our  guns  were  made  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  some  of  the  old  Golandaz  of  the  Company  wore 
.  placed  in  charge  of  them. 

So  forth  from  their  intrenchments,  in  the  early  morniug, 
went  the  remnant  of  our  garrison,  with  the 
women  and  the  children,  who  had  outlived  the 
horrors  of  the  siege — gaunt  and  ghastly,  in  tat- 
tered  garments,  emaciated  and  enfeebled  by  want, 
worn  by  long  sufleriiig,  some  wounded  and  scarred  with  the 
indelible  ra'arks  of  the  battle  upon  them.  Tlie  river  wa.s  di.stant 
only  a  mile  from  onr  st.arting-point.  But  to  them  it  was  a 
long  and  a  wretched  journey.  The  whunded  were  carried 
mostly  in  palantjuins.  3’ho  women  .-(iid  children  went  in  rough 
native  luillock-carriagcs  or  on  the  hacks  of  elephants,  whilst 
the  able-bodied  marched  out  on  foot  with  liut  little  semblance 
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of  martial  array,  Moore  as  ever  in  tbo  van,  ami  Vibart  bringing 
up  tbe  rear  of  the  funeral  procession.  The  veteran  Wheeler, 
■with  his  wife  and  daughters,  is  said  to  have  walked  down  to 
the  boats.*  With  what  faith  and  hope  within  him,  the  poor 
old  man  turned  his  face  towards  the  ghaut.  He  alone  who  reads 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  ever  knew.  But  there  were  many  in 
that  woe-begone  train  who,  although  there  was  no  sunshine  on 
their  faces,  had  glimmerings  in  their  hearts  of  a  peaceful  future, 
and  -who  were  fain  to  carry  with  them  as  they  went  sueh  of 
their  household  gods  .as  they  had  saved  from  the  great  wreck, 
or  little  memorials  of  the  past,  relics,  23erhaps  of  departed 
friends,  to  be  treasured  after  long  years  in  the  old  home  beyond 
the  seas.  Little  was  all  they  could  take  wdth  them,  W'eighed 
against  what  they  had  left  behind  ;  parents,  husbands,  wives, 
brothers,  sisters,  children,  friends.  The  beautiful  had  left  their 
beauty^  the  young  had  left  their  youth,  in  those  battered 
barracks;  and  even  the  children  had  old  and  wizened  faces, 
which  told  that  they  had  lived  long  years  in  the  last  miserable 
month. 

The  place  of  embarkation  was  known  as  I  ho  Sati  Chaora  Ghaut, 
so  called  from  a  ruined  village  hard  by  which  bore  that  name. 
The  road  ran  across  a  wooden  bridge,  painted  white,  which 
reminded  a  traveller,  who  afterwards  visited  the  spot,  “  of  a  bit 
in  a  Surrey  common.”|  Over  this  bridge  they  defiled  down  into 

*  Tliis  IS  very  distinctly  stated  liy  Mowbray -Thomson :  “Poor  old  Sir 
Hugh  Wlieeler,  his  lady,  and  daughters,  walked  down  to  the  boats.”  Other 
accounts,  of  a  more  ciivumstautial.but  ]ierhaps  not  more  trustworthy  character, 
indicate  that  the  ladies  were  conveyed  to  the  ghaut  on  an  elepliant,  and  that 
the  General  himself  went  in  a  palanquin.  This  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan,  who  vojy  carefully  collated  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  prorUiced. 
Oiilonel  MTlliams,  in  his  synopsis,  s.ays,  “  Hasim  Khan,  the  rider  of  General 
AVheelcr’s  ciepiiant,  after  taking  Haily  Svheeler  and  licr  two  daughters  to  the 
first  boat  on  the  line,  returned  for  the  General,  whom  meeting  on  the  way 
mounted  on  a  galloway,  he  likewise  conveyed  to  the  boats.”  The  Christian 
wife  of  a  musician  of  the.  .'filth  regiment,  named  Bradshaw,  says:  “General 
Wheeler  came  hast  in  a  palkf  (palanquin).  They  carried  him  into  the  water, 
near  the  boat.  He  said,  ‘  Carry  me  a  little  further  towards  the  boat hut  the 
Sawiir  said,  ‘  No,  get  out  here  i’  As  the  Gener.al  got  out  of  the  pSikf,  head 
hiremost,  a  Sawar  gave  him  a  cut  with  his  sword  in  the  neck,  and  ire  fell  into 
the  water.  .  .  .  My  son  was  killed  near  him.  I  saw  it,  alas  !  alas!”  Another 
statement  is  :  “  Tire  General  and  some  officers  were  on  elephants — Mrs.  Wheeler 
was  in  a  palkf.”  Tire  further  the  investigation  is  pursued,  the  greater  the 
nnoertaiuty  that  is  left  upon  the  mind.  Tliis  is  given  ns  another  instance  of 
tlie  difficulty  of  extracting  the  truth  from  a  mnss  of  conflicting  evidence, 

t  Mr.  Trevelyan  :  “  Story  of  Cawnpore.” 
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a  ravine,  which  led  past  the  compounds  of  .some  of  our  Eugdish 
residences  to  the  ghaut  on  the  river-side.  Near  the  ghaut  was 
h  Hindu  temple, ■■■  known  as  the  Temple  of  Hardeo,  or  the  Fish¬ 
erman’s  Temple,  a  structure  of  somewhat  fanciful  and  not 
trnpicturesque  design.  The  incidents  of  this  mile-march  were 
not  many.  The  Sipahis,  as  our  wretched  people  huddled  on 
towards  the.  river,  sometimes  crowded  round  and  talked  to  their 
old  officers,  uttering  words  of  admiration  or  of  compassion, 
which  were  not  wholly  feigned.  But? as  everywhere  the  Sipuhi 
stands  out  as  a  living  inconsistency  of  the  strangest  kind,  no 
one  can  read  with  surprise  anj^  story  illustrating  the  malignant 
and  cruel  hatred  that,  at  the  same  time,  burned  in  the  bosoms 
of  some  who  had  once  served  in  our  ranks.  Among  those  who 
left  the  intrenchmoits  on  that  June  morning  were  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Ewart,  a  brave  and  good  man,  with  a  wife  every  way 
•worthy  of  him.  He,  sorely  wounded,  was  carried  on  a  bed  or 
litter,  and  the  ladj^  walked  anxiously  beside  him.  But  their 
progress  was  slow  ;  they  fell  in  the  rear  before  they  had  readied 
the  bridge,  and  some  Sipahis  of  his  own  regiment —the  1st — 
seeing  his  helpless  condition,  thus  severed  from  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  came  up  to  him  and  taunted  liim.  Ordering  the  litter 
to  he  placed  on  tlie  ground,  they  mocked  and  mimicked  him, 
saying,  “  Is  not  this  a  fine  parade,  Colonel?  is  not  the  regiment 
well  dressed  up  ?”  Saying  which,  thej^  fell  upon  him  with  their 
swords  and  killed  him  ;  and,  though  some  made  2>i’ofessiou  of 
not  slaying  women,  Mrs.  Ewart  was  presently  cut  down,  and 
lay  a  corpse  beside  the  body  of  her  husband. 

That  the  boats  were  ready  on  the  river-side,  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  Committee  of  our  own  people ;  and,  when  the  dreary 
procession  reached  the  appointed  place  of  einbarkatioir  the 
uncouth  vessels  were  seen  a  little  -way  in  the  stream  in  shallorv 
water;  for  it  -was  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  and  the  river  was 
at  its  lowest.  The  boats  were  the  ordinary  eight-oared  budge- 
rows  of  the  country — ungainly  structures  witli  thatched  roofs, 
looking  at  a  distance  like  floating  hay-stacks,  and  into  the.so 
our  people  now  began  to  crowd  withoTit  order  or  method,  even 
the  women  with  children  in  their  arms,  with  Init  little  help 
from  others,  wading  knee-deop  in  the  warci-,  ami  scranihling;  as 


*  “  Suiall  but  in  good  repnir,  leseinbliiig  iiotbing  so  much  as  tlinso  .simnncr 
houses  of  a  century  back, 'Which  nt  the  corners  of  old  lioiu-c.s  ovcrliang 
caiinls  and  siihiirban  English  Ijye-way.s.” — Trcucb/iui. 
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t]iey  Lest  could  up  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  It  was  nine  o’clock 
before  the  whole  were  embarked,  and  some,  Heaven  only  knows, 
for  their  voices  ai'e  sealed,  may  have  breathed  more  freely  as 
they  awaited  the  friendly  order  to  push  off  and  to  drop  down 
the  stream  towards  the  great  goal  of  their  ultimate  deliverance. 
But  there  were  those  on  the  river  banks — those  even  in  the 
boats  themselves — who  had  far  other  thoughts,  far  other  ex¬ 
pectations.  Every  boat  that  had  been  prepared  for  our  people 
^vas  intended  to  be  a  human  slaughter-house.  Tliey  had  not 
gone  down  to  the  banks  of  a  friendly  river  that  was  to  float 
them  to  safety.  They  liad  been  lured  to  the  appointed  shambles, 
there  to  be  given  up  to  cruel  death. 

So  foul  an  act  of  treachery  the  world  had  never  seen.  Duiidii 
Pant,  Nana  Sahib,  the  adopted  son  of  the  last  of  the  Peshwas, 
liad  studied  to  some  purpose  the  eaily  history  of  his  race.  He 
knew  how  the  founder  of  the  Maratha  Empire — the  head  of 
the  great  family  who  had  been  the  masters  of  the  Peshwas — 
had,  under  false  pretext  of  friendly  embrace,  dug  his  vaknak* 
into  the  bowels  of  the  Muhammadan  envoy,  and  gained  by 
foulest  treachery  what  he  could  not  gain  by  force.  The  vakiiak 
was  now  ready — the  vaknak  of  a  thousand  claws — in  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  aspired  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  or  renovated 
Maratha  Empire.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  the  Englisli, 
with  their  little  band  of  fighting  men,  had  defied  all  the 
strength  of  thfe  new  confederacy,  aided  by  the  moral  and 
material  help  of  our  lessons  and  our  resources ;  and  now  the 
enemy,  under-  the  garb  of  a  new-born  friendship,  was  hiding 
the  cruel  weapon  that  was  to  destroy  them.  Everything  was 
ready  for  the  great  carnage.  Tiintia  Topi,  who  had  been  ap- 
jjointed  master  of  the  ceremonies,  sat  enthroned  on  a  “chabutra,” 
or  platform,  of  a  Hindu  temple,  and  issued  his  orders  to  his 
dependants.  Azimullah,  also,  was  there,  and  the  brethren  of 
the  Nana,  and  Tika  Singh,  the  new  Cavalry  General,  and  others 
of  the-leading  men  of  the  Bithiir  j)arty.  And  many  Zemindars 
from  the  districts,  and  merchants  and  lesser  people  from  the 
city,  are  said  to  have  gone  forth  and  to  have  lined  the  river 
banks  to  see  the  exodus  of  the  English  ;  not  knowing  what  was 


[*  A  “  Viiknak,”  or  “  vagnak,”  is  a  weapon  made  of  five  rings,  to  each  of 
wljich  is  attaclied  a  steel  claw,  like  that  of  a  tiger.  The  rings  fit  the  fingers 
of  the  han<l,  and  llio  claws  lie  concealed  in  the  palm,  till  the  moment  for 
striking  arrives. — G.  B.  M.] 
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(o  come,  and  not  all,  perliaps,  rejoicing  ini'  our  humiliation.  It 
looked  like  a  great  holiday  show.  Scarcely  is  a  more  animated 
scene  to  he  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  on  the  day 
of  our  great  national  boat-race.  And  it  was  something  even 
more  than  this,  for  there  was  a  great  military  display.  The 
soldiery  had  gone  out  in  force — Horse,  Foot,  and  Artillery  ;  and 
the  troopers  sat  their  horses,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  river,  as  though  anxious  for  the  sport  to  begin.  And  their 
patience  was  not  long  tried.  The  signal  had  been  given,  and 
the  butchery  was  to  commence.* 

No  sooner  were  our -people  on  board  the  boats,  than  the  foul 
design  became  apparent.  The  sound  of  a  bugle  was  heard. 
The  Native  boatmen  clambered  over  the  sides  of  tlie  vessels  and 
sought  the  shore.  Then  a  murderous  fire  of  grapeshot  and 
musket-balls  was  opened  upon  the  wretched  passengers  from 


,  *  As  Tantia  Topi  is  liere  stated  to  Iiave  been  the  foremost  agent  in  this 
hellish  work,  it  will  interest  tlie  reader  to  see  tlie  master-butcher’s  own  account 
of  the  butcliery  :  “  The  Nana,”  be  declared,  “  got  a  female  who  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  before  to  write  a  letter  to  General  Wheeler  to  this  effect*:  that  the 
Sipiliis  would  not  obey"  his  orders,  and  tliat,  if  ire  wished,  lie  (the  Niiua) 
W'onld  get  boats  and  convey  Iiim  and  those  witli  him  in  the  iiitreuchment  as 
far  .as  Alldliabid.  An  answer  came  from  the  General  that  he  approved  of 
this  ari  angcraont,  and  the  same  evening  the  General  sent  the  Nana  something 
over  one  lac  of  rupees,  and  authorised  him  to  keep  the  amount.  The  follow¬ 
ing  d.ay  I  went  and  got  ready  forty  boats,  and  having  caused  all  the  gentle¬ 
men,  ladies,  and  children  to  get  into  the  boats,  I  started  fliem  off  to  Allahabdd. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  whole  army,  artillery  hicluch  d,  having  got  ready, 
airived  at  the  river  Ganges.  The  Sipahis  jumped  into  the  water,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  massacre  of  all  the  men,  women;  and  children,  and  set  the  boats  on  ■ 
tire.  They  destroyed  thirty-nine,  boats  ;  one,  however,  escaped  as  far  as  Kala 
Kankar,  but  was  there  cauglit,  and  brought  back  to  Kanbpur,  and  all  on 
board  of  it  destroyed.  Four  days  after  this  the  Nana  said  he  was  going  to 
Bithur,  to  keep  the  anniversary  of  his  mother’s  deatli.”  This  statement  is  at 
least  partially  true,  and. it  might  be  suggested  that  the  signal  which  Tsintia 
Top'f  was  seen  to  give  was,  according  to  his  statement,  a  signal  to  start  the 
boats.  On  this  iroint,  however,  witnesses  were  examined  and  cross-examined 
with  the  same  result.  One  said,  “  In  my  presence  and  hearing  Tautia  Topi 
■  sent  for  Tika  Singh,  Snhahdar  of  2nd  Cavaliy,  known  .as  a  General,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  rush  into  the  water  and  spare  none.”  Another  said,  “I  was 
standing  concealed  in  a  corner,  close  to  where  Tantia  Topi  was  seated,  and  I 
heard  him  tell  Tikti  Singh,  a  Sulrahdar  of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  who  was  known 
as  the  General,  to  order  tlie  Sawars  to  go  into  the  water  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Europeans,  and  accordingly  they  rushed  into  the  river  and  murdered  ilieni. 
Other  witnesses  spoke  distinctly  to  tho  same  effect;  one  man  adding,  “All 
orders  regarding  the  mnssaoro,  issued  by  tlie  Nitnd,  were  carried  into  cxecuiion 
by  Tantia  Topi.”  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  bo  tlie  least  doubt  of  (he 
guilty  activity  of  Tiinlia  Topi  in  this  foul  deed. 

;  VOT..  II.  '  9 
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Loth  hanks  of  the  river  ;  and  presently  the  thatch  of  the  hqdge- 
rows,  cunningly  ignited  by  hot  cinders,  buret  into  a  bla^. 
There  was  then  only  a  choice  of  cruel  deaths  for  our  dear 
Christian  people.  Tiie  men,  or  the  foremost  amongst  them, 
strenuous  in  action  to  tlie  last,  leaped  overboard,  and  strove, 
with  shoulders  to  the  hulls  of  the  boats,  to  push  them  into  mid¬ 
channel.  But  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  remained  immovable,  and 
the  conflagration  was  spreading.  The  sick  and  wounded  were 
burnt  to  death,  or  more  mercifullj'  suffocated  by  the  smoke ; 
whilst  the  stronger  women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  took  to 
the  river,  to  be  shot  down  in  the  water,  to  be  sabred  in  the 
stream  by  the  mounted  troopers,  who  rode  in  after  them,  to  be 
bayoneted  on  reaching  land,  or  to  be  made  captives,  and  reserved 
for  a  later  and  more  cruel  immolation.  The  fewest  words  are 
here  the  best.  1  should  have  little  taste  to  tell  the  foul  details 
of  this  foul  slaughter,  even  if  authentic  particulars  "were  before 
me.  It  is  better  that  they  should  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  an 
uncertain  whole  ;  enough  that  no  aspect  of  Christian  humanity, 
hot  the  sight  of  the  old  General,  who  had  nearly  numbered  his 
fourscore  years,  nor  of  the  little  babe  still  at  its  mother’s  breast, 
raised  any  feeling  of  compunction  or  of  pity  in  these  butchers 
on  the  river-side.  It  sufiBced  that  there  was  Christian  blood  to 
be  shed. 

.  Whilst  this  terrible  scene  was  being  acted  at  the  ghaut,  the 
Nana  Sahib,  having  full  faith  in  the  malevolent  activity  of  his 
lieutenants  on  the  river-bank,  was  awaiting  the  issue  in  his 
tent  on  the  cantonment  plain.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  unquiet 
in  mind,  he  moved  about,  pacing  hither  and  thither,  in  spite 
of  the  indolence  of  his  habits  and  the  obesity  of  his  frame. 
After  a  while,  tidings  of  the  progress  of  the  massacre  were 
brought  to  him  bj^  a  mounted  trooper.  What  had  been  passing 
within  him  during  those  morning  hours  no  human  pen  can 
reveal.  Perhaps  some  slight  spasm  of  remorse  may  have  come 
upon  him,  or  he  may  have  thought  that  better  use  might  he 
made  of  some  of  our  people  alive  than  dead.  But,  whether 
moved  hy  pity  or  by  craft,  he  sent  orders  hack  the  messenger 
that  no  more  women  and  children  should  ho  slain,  but  that  not 
an  Englishman  was  to  be  left  alive.  So  the  murderers,  after 
butchering,  or  trying  to  butcher,  the  remnant  of  our  fighting 
men,  stayed  their  hands  and  ceased  from  the  slaughter ;  and  a 
number  of  weaker  victims,  computed  with  probable  accuracy  at 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five,  some  sorely  wounded,  some  half 
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drowned,  all  dripping  witt  tlie  water  of  the  Ganges  and  be¬ 
grimed  with  its  mud,  were  carried  back  in  custody  to  Kanhpur, 
by  the  way  they  had  come,  envying,  perhaps,  those  whose 
destiny  had  been  already  accomplished. 

But  among  the  men — survivors  of  the  Kanhpur  garrison— 
were  some  who  battled  bravely  for  their  lives, 
and  sold  them  dearly.  Strong  swimniers  took  to  Boat"^ 

the  river,  but  often  sank  in  the  reddened  water  ' 
beneath  the  lire  of  their  pursuers ;  whilst  others,  making 
towards  the  land  lower  down  the  stream,  stood  at  bay  on  bank 
or  islet,  and  made  vain  but  gallant  use  of  the  cherished 
revolver  in  the  last  grim  energies  of  death.  There  was  no¬ 
thing,  strange,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  foremost  heroes 
of  the  defence  w'ere  the  last  even  now  to  yield  up  their 
lives  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  One  boat  held  Moore  and 
Yibart,  'VVhiting  and  Mowbraj^  -  Thomson,  Ashe,  Delafosse, 
Bolton,  and  others,  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
that  heroic  defence.  By  some  accident  or  oversight  the  thatch 
had  escaped  ignition.  Lighter,  too,  than  the  rest,  or  perhaps, 
more  vigorously  propelled  by  the  shoulders  of  these  strong  men, 
it  drifted  down  the  stream ;  but  Moore  was  shot  through  the 
heart  in  the  act  of  propulsion,  and  Ashe  and  Bolton  perished 
whilst  engaged  in  the  same  work.  Tire  grape  and  round-shot 
from  the  Oijdh  bank  of  the  river  ere  long  began  to  complete  the 
massacre.  'The  dying  and  the  dead  lay  thickly  together 
entangled  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,*  and  for  the  living  there 
was  not  a  mouthful  of  food. 

As  the  day  waned  it  was  clear  that  the  activity  of  the  enemy 
had  not  abated.  That  one  drifting  boat,  on  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  without  boatmen,  without  oars,  without  a  rudder, 
was  not  to  be  left  alone  ivith  such  sorry  chance  of  escape  ;  so  a 
blazing  budgerow  was  sent  down  the  river  after  it,  and  burning 
arrows  were  discharged  at  its  roof.  Still,  however,  the  boat  was 


•  “  Tile  horrors  of  (he  lioiUH  of  tliat  day  seemed  as  if  fljoj'  would 

never  ceato.  Wo  had  no  food  in  tlio  boat,  and  lia<l  taken  nothing  Ix'foro 
starting.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  was  all  that  pa.ssed  onr  lips,  save  prayers, 
and  slirieka,  and  groans.  TJio  wounded  and  tlii!  dead  were,  often  cntingled 
together  in  the  hnlloni  of  the  boat;  to  e.^tricato  tlie  coip.se.s  was  a  wiirlc  of 
extreme  difliculty,  though  imperativedy  uecessaiy  from  the  dremh.-il  oonsi!- 
rpienecs  of  the  intenso  heat  and  the  iinjiortiirico  of  lightening  the  boat  as  much 
UB  possible.” — MoKhrioj- Thomron. 
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tnie  to  its  occupants  ;  and  witli  the  new  day,  now  grounding  on 
^  sand-banks,  now  pushed  off  again  into  the  stream, 
une?8.  made  weary  progress  between  the  two  hostile 
banks,  every  hour  lighter,  for  every  hour  brought  more  mes¬ 
sengers  of  death.*  At  sunset,  a  pursuing  boat  from  Kanhpiir 
with  fifty  or  sixty  armed  Natives  on  board,  came  after  our  people, 
with  orders  to  board  and  to  destroy  them.  But  the  pursuers  also 
grounded  on  a  sand-bank  ;  and  then  there  was  one  of  those  last 
grand  .spasms  of  courage  even  in  deatli  which  are  seldom  absent 
from  the  story  of  English  heroism.  Exhausted,  famishing,  sick 
find  wounded,  as  they  were,  they  would  not  wait  to  be  attacked. 
A  little  party  of  officers  and  soldiers  armed  themselves  to  the 
teeth,  and  fell  heavily  upoir  the  people  who  had  come  down  to 
destroy  them.  Very  few  of  the  pursuers  returned  to  tell  the 
Story  of  their  pursuit.  This  was  the  last  victory  of  the  hero- 
martyrs  of  Kanhpiir.f  They  took  the  enemy’s  boat,  and  found 
in  it  good  stores  of  ammunition.  They  would  rather  have 
found  a  little  food.  Victors  as  they  were,  they  returned  to  the 
cover  of  the  boat  only  to  wrestle  with  a  more  formidable  enemy. 
For  starvation  was  staring  them  in  the  face. 

Sleep  fell  upon  the  survivors  ;  and  when  they  woke  the  wind 
had  risen,  and  the  boat  was  drifting  down  the 
line  29.  stream — in  the  darkness  they  knew  not  whither  ; 

and  some  even  then  had  waking  dreams  of  a  coming  deliverance. 
But  with  the  first  glimmer  of  the  morning  despair  came  upon 
them.  The  boat  had  been  carried  out  of  the  main  channel  of 
the  river  into  a  creek  or  siding,  where  the  enemy  soon  discerned 
it,  and  poured  a  shower  of  musket-balls  upon  its  miserable 
inmates.  Then  Vibart,  who  lay  helpless,  with  both  arms  shot 
through,  issued  his  last  orders.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope.  But 
whilst  there  was  a  sound  arm  among  them,  that  could  load  and 

*  “  At  two  p.M.  we  straiitled  off  Nazafgarli,  and  t)jey  opened  upon  na  with 
musketry.  Major  Vibart  had  beta  shot  through  one  aim  on  the  preceding 
day  ;  nevertheless,  he  got  out,  and,  whilst  helping  to  push  off  the  boat,  was 
shot  through  the  other  .arm.  Goptain  Athill  Turner  had  both  his  legs  smashed. 
Captain  Whitiug  was  killed.  Lieutenant  Quin  was  shot  through  the  arm; 
Captain  Seppings  througli  the  arm,  and  Mrs.  Seppings  through  the  thigh. 
Lieutenant  Harrison  was  shot  dead.  .  .  .  Blenman,  our  bold  spy,  was  shot  in 
the  groin.” — Moiohmy-Thomson. 

t  Mowbray-Thoinson  was  one  of  these.  Nothing  can  be  more  modest  than 
this  part  of  his  narmtive.  “Instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  attack  us, 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  us  charged  Ihem,  and  few  of  their  number  escaped  to 
tell  the  story.” 
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fire,  or  tlirnst  with  a  bayonet,  .still  the  great  game  of  the  English 
■was  to  go  to  the  front  and  smite  the  enemy,  as  a  race  that 
seldom  waited  to  be  smitten.  So  Mowbray-Thomson  and  Dela- 
fosse,  with  a  little  baud  of  Euro^^ean  soldiers  of  the  32nd  and  the 
84th,  landed  to  attack  their  assailants.  ■  The  fierce  energj'  of 
desperation  drove  them  forward.  Sipahis  and  rdllagers,  armed 
and  unarmed,  surged  around  them,  but  they  charged  through 
the  astounded  multitude,  and  made  their  way  back  again 
through  the  crowd  of  blacks  to  the*  Joint  from  which  they  had 
started.  Then  they  saw  that  the  boat  was  gone.  The  fourteen 
were  left  upon  the  pitiless  land,  whilst  their  doomed  companions 
floated  down  the  pitiless  water. 

There  was  one  more  stand  to  be  made  by  Mowbray-Thomson 
and  his  comrades.  As  they  retreated  along  the  j  j  ^ 
bank  of  the  river,  seeing  after  a  while  no  chance  “  ’ 

of  overtaking  the  boat,  they  made  for  a  Hindu  temple,  which 
had  caught  the  eye  of  their  leader  and  defended  the  door¬ 
way  with  fixed  bayonets.  After  a  little  time  they  stood  behind 
a  rampai-t  of  black  and  bloody  corpses,  and  fired,  with 
comparative  Beourit3%  over  this  bulwark  of  human  flesh.  A 
little  putrid  water  found  in  the  temple  gave  our  people  new 
strength,  and  they  held  the  doorwaj^  so  gall.antlj^  and  so  destruc¬ 
tively  to  the  enemy,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  expelling 
them  by  force  of  arms.  So,  whilst  word  went  back  to  Diiudu 
Pant,  Hana  Sahib,  that  the  remnant  of  the  English  Armj^  was 
not  to  be  conquered,  the  assailants,  huddling  round  the  temple, 
brought  leaves  and  faggots,  which  they  piled  up  beneath  the 
walls,  and  strove  to  burn  out  the  little  garrison.  Then  Provi¬ 
dence  came  to  their  help  in  their  sorest  need.  The  wind  blew 
smoko  and  fire  away  from  the  temple.  But  the  malice  of  the 
enemy  had  a  new  device  in  store.  They  threw  bags  of  powder 
on  the  burning  embers.  There  was  now  nothing  left  for  our 
people  but  flight.  Precipitating  themselves  into  tlic  midst  of 
the  raging  multitude,  tliey  fired  a  vollc,y  and  then  charged  with 
the  baj'onet.  Seven  of  the  fourteen  carried  their  lives  with 
them,  and  little  else,  to  the  hank  of  the  river.  'Phere  thej^  took 
to  the  stream;  hut  presently  two  of  tlie  swimmers  ■were  sliot 
through  the  head,  whilst  a  third,  well-nigh  exhausted,  inaking 
for  a  sand-bank,  had  his  skull  battered  in  as  soon  as  be  landed. 
But  the  surviving  four,  being  strong  swimmers,  and  with  heroic 
power  in  doing  and  in  suffering,  struck  down  the  stream,  and, 
aided  by  the  current,  evaded  their  pur.sners.  Mowbray-'i'homson 
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and  Dclafosse,  with  Privates  Murphy  and  Sullivan,  reached 
alive  the  ierritory  of  a  friendly  Oudh  Rajah,  and  survived  to 
tell  the  story  of  Kanhpur. 

Teeming  as  it  does  with  records  of  heroic  exploits,  this  narra¬ 
tive  of -the  Sipahi  War  contains  nothing  that 
UerotBra'*  surpasses  —  perhaps  nothing  that  can  justly  ho 
compared  with — this  wonderful  episode  of  the  last 
struggles  of  the  martyrs  of  Kanhpur.  The  grand  national 
courage,  of  the  manifold  develojjments  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  write  without  strong  emotion,  has  no  nobler  illustration  than 
that  of  the  last  stand  of  the  remnant  of  the  Kanhpur  garrison. 
A  year  before,  England  had  made  tardy  reparation  of  past 
neglect  by  instituting  an  Order  of  Valour.  It  hears  a  name 
which  renders  it  personally  dear  to  the  recipients  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  and  will  he  cherished  in  historical  ages  yet  to  come.  It 
was  right  that  of  such  an  order  there  should  bo  but  one  class. 
But,  if  there  had  been  many  classes,  Mowhray-Thomson  and 
Delafosse,  Murphy  and  Sullivan,  would  have  earned  the  highest 
decoration  of  which  the  order  could  boast.  But,  I  know  not  by 
what  strange  omission,  by  whose  neglect,  or  by  what  accident 
for  whiclji  no  one  is  responsible,  it  happens  that  not  one  of  tliese 
heroes  has  borne  on  his  breast  the  Victoiia  Cross.  Doubtless, 
they  are  the  representatives  of  a  gigantic  disaster,  not  of  a 
glorious  victory.  But  the  heroism  of  failure  is  often  greater 
1  han  the  heroism  of  success.  And  since  the  time  when,  in  the 
days  of  early  Rome,  the  Three  kept  the  Bridge,  there  have  been 
none  more  wortliyof  all  the  honour  that  a  sovereign  or  a  nation 
can  bestow  on  the  doers  of  brave  deeds,  than  those  who  held  the 
temple  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges,  and  fought  their  way  through 
an  armed  multitude  thirsting  for  their  blood,  until  from  village 
to  village  there  ran  the  cry  that  Englishmen  could  not  he  beaten. 

Whilst  the  gallant  Four,  thus  mercifully  saved  by  what, 
hrxnianly  regarded,  had  seemed  to  he  a  summons 
Certain  destruction,  the  companions  from  whom 
they  had  been  severed  were  losing  all  hope  of 
deliverance.  What  befell  them  after  they  drifted  away,  leaving 
Mowhray-Thomson  and  his  little  band  of  resolute  fighting  men 
on  the  shore,  can  never  be  accurately  known  in  detail.  But  the 
boat  was  overtaken,  and  all  its  living  cargo  carried  back  to 
Kanhpur,  and  turned  out  upon  the  well-known  landing-place, 
whore  a  great  assemblage  of  Sipahis  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
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Some  eighty  Christian  people  in  all  had  been  brought  back, 
after  three  days  of  agony  and  terror  on  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  too  merciless  to  overwhelm  them.*  Froimthe  river  bank 
they  were  diven  a  miserable  herd  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  the  old  cantonment,  to  await  the 
execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Nana.  He  went  out  himself  to 
gloat  upon  their  sufferings.  The  men  were  doomed  to  death  at 
once.  The  women  and  children,  with  greater  refinement  of 
cruelty,  were  suffered  to  survive- their  husbands  and  their 
fathers,  and  reserved  for  a  second  death.  One  English  lady 
clung  to  her  husband,  and  perished.  The  rest  were  torn  away, 
whilst  the  muskets  of  the  Sipahis  were  loaded  for  that  fatal 
fusillade.  Then  an  English  officer,  who  throughout  all  the 
accidents  of  that  river  voyage  had  preserved  a  prayer-book  of 
the  Church  of  England,  sought  permission  to  read  to  his  doomed 
comrades  a  few  sentences  of  that  beautiful  liturgy,  whose  utter¬ 
ances  are  never  so  touchingly  appropriate  as  amidst  the  sorest 
trials  and  troubles  of  life.  Leave  was  granted.  And  with  one 
arm  in  a  sling,  whilst  with  the  other  he  held  the  precious 
volume  before  bis  eyes,  Seppings  isroclaimed  to  that  doomed 
congregation  the  great  message  of  salvation ;  and  even  amidst 
the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  musketry  the  glad  tidings  were  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  as  they  jrassed  awaj'  to  another  world. 

Then  the  women  and  children  wmre  sent  to  swell  the  crowd 
of  captives,  which  these  conquerors  of  the  hour  were  holding- 
still  in  store  as  a  final  relish  for  their  feast  of  slaughter.  All 
who  had  not  been  burnt,  or  bayoneted,  or  sabred,  or  drowned 
in  the  great  massacre  of  the  boats  on  the  27th  of  June,  had  been 
swept  up  from  the  ghaut  and  carried  to  the  Savada  House,  a 
building  which  had  figured  in  the  history  of  the  siege  as,  for  a 
time,  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebel  leader.  And  now  these 
newly-made  widows  and  orj^hans  were  added  to  the  shuddering 
herd  of  condemned  innocents. 

This  done,  Dundii  Pant,  Nan:i  Sahib,  carrying  witli  him  an 
infinite  satisfaction  derived  from  the  success  of 
his  machinations,  went  off  to  his  palace  at  Bithuv.  _ 

Next  day,  in  all  the  pride  and  j)omp  of  power,  he  Fcs!Iw;i. 

was  publicly  proclaimed  Peshwa.  No  formality. 


•  Eighty  is  the  number  given  by  ]\Ir.  Slierer  after  very  enrcful  iinjniry  am! 
Collation  of  evidence.  They  were  brought  back  on  cail.s,  and  arrived  at  iho 
ghaut  on  the  30th  of  June. 
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no  ceremony  was  omitted,  that  could  give  dignity  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  took  his  seat  upon  the  throne.  The  sacrament  of  the 
forehead-mark  was  duly  performed.  The  cannon  roared  out  its 
recognition  of  the  new  ruler.  And  when  night  fell  the  dark¬ 
ness  was  dispersed  by  a  general  illumination,  and  showers  of 
■fireworks  lit  up  the  sky.  But  it  was  not  long  before,  even  in 
the  first  flush  of  triumph,  heaviness  fell  upon  the  restored 
sovereignty  of  the  Peshwii.  He  was,  after  all,  only  a  miserable 
tool  in  the  hands  of  others.  And  news  soon  reached  him  that, 
in  his  absence  from  Kanhpur,  his  influence  was  declining.  The 
Muhammadan  party  was  waxing  strong.  It  had  hitherto  been 
overborne  by  the  Hindu  power,  probably  more  than  all  else  for 
want  of  an  eificient  leader.  But  there  was  a  Muhammadan 
nobleman,  known  as  the  Nani  Nawab,  who  had  taken  a  con¬ 
spicuous,  if  not  an  active,  part  in  the  siege.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  outbreak  he  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Nana 
Sahib,  and  his  house  had  been  plundered ;  but  subsequently 
they  had  entered  into  a  covenant  of  friendship,  and  a  command 
had  been  given  to  the  Nawab.  He  directed  or  presided  over 
one  of  the  batteries  planted  at  the  Racquet  Court,  driving  down 
to  it  in  his  carriage,  and  sitting  on  a  chair,  in  costly  attire,  with 
a  sword  at  his  side  and  a.  telescope  in  his  hand ;  and  there  was 
no  battery  that  wrought  us  greater  mischief  than  the  Nani 
Nawab’s.  He  had  got  together  some  cunning  Native  artificers, 
who  experimentalised  on  red-hot  shot  and  other  combustibles,  not 
without  damage  to  the  lives  of  those  working  in  the  batteries  ; 
and  it  was  a  projectile  from  one  of  his  guns — described  as  a  ball 
of  resin — which  set  fire  to  the  barrack  in  the  intrenchments. 
The  Nana  was  so  delighted  with  this  exploit  that  he  sent  the 
Nawab  a  present  of  five  thousand  rupees,  and  the  story  ran, 
that  in  the  administrative  arrangements  which  were  to  follow 
the  extermination  of  the  English  he  was  to  be  Governor  of 
Kanhpur.  Among  the  Muhammadans  of  the  neighbourhood 
he  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and  large  numbers  of 
followers  attended  him  as  he  went  down  every  day  to  his 
battery. 

And  now  there  was  some  talk  of  setting  up  the  Naw4b  as 
head  of  the  new  Government.  If  this  had  been  done,  there 
would  have  been  faction  fights  between  Hindus  and  Muhamma¬ 
dans,  which  would  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  general 
enmity  to  the  Christian  races,  and  hastened  the  day  of  retri¬ 
bution.  Then  other  disturbing  rumours  reached  him.  The 
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English  reinforceihehts  were  advancing  from  Allahabad — hot 
for  revenge,  eager  for  blood.  TJie  story  ran  that  the  white 
soldiers  were  hanging  every  Native  who  came  in  their  waj’'. 
It  was  plain  that  the  time  for  strenuous  action  had  come.  A 
great  fear  was  settling  down  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kanhpur,  who  wore  leaving  their  homes  in  the  city  and  seeh- 
;ing  refuge  in  the  villages ;  and  the  military  classes,  as  is  ever 
their  wont  at  such  times,  were  clamouring  for  donatives,  and 
.  declaiming  against  the  parsimony  of  the  Nana.  To  send  forth 
;  assuring  and  even  boastful  addresses  alike  to  the  citizen  and  to 
.the  soldier,  was  his  first  care  in  this  month  of  July;  and  it 
,  was  necessary,  without  delay,  to  issue  largesses  in  money,  and 
in  the  alluring  shape  of  those  much-coveted  gold  bangles,  the 
thought  of  which,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
had  stimnlated  the  activity  of  the  Sipahis. 

So  the  Peshwa  of  the  hour  was  summoned  back  to  Kanhpiir 
by  the  lieutenants  whom  he  had  left  to  govern  in 
his  absence.  He  established  himself  in  an  edifice, 

.  of  goodly  proportions,  which  had  been  built  for  an  hotel  by  a 
Muhammadan  capitalist,;  and  here  he  held  high  carnival.  I'he 
native,  gossips  of  the  day  related  how,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
East,  he  strove  to  drown  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  gathered 
round  him  with  music,  and  dancing,  and  buffoonery  in  public  ; 
and  that  he  solaced  himself,  in  more  retired  hours,  with  strong 
drink  and  the  caresses  of  a  famous  courtesan.  Daj-  after  day 
his  scouts  brought  exaggerated  stories  of  the  advance  of  the 
English  battalions  ;  and  he  issued  instructions  to  his  officers  to 
,go  out  to  meet  them.  He  had  put  forth  astounding  proclama¬ 
tions  to  assure  the  people  that  the  pride  of  the  English  had  been 
humbled  to  the  dust,  and  that  their  armies  had  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  more  powerful  nations,  or,  hj^  God’s  providence, 
drowned  in  the  sea.  There  was  no  lie  which  Diindrl  Pant  and 
his  lieutenants  had  not  put  forth,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
assure  the  minds  of  the  people  and  to  make  men  believe  that 
there  was  nothing  now  to  be  hoj^ed  or  feared  from  the  prostrate 
Earinghi's.  But  ever,  as  the  month  of  July  wore  on,  ne;^ys  came 
from  below  that  the  English  were  advancing ;  and  the  Peshw.d 
trembled  as  he  heard,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  revelries.  Tlieic 
was,  however,  one  more  victory  to  he  gained  before  the  collapse  of 
the  new  Maratha  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  And  the 
Nana  smiled,  as  he  thought  that  the  game  was  all  in  his  own 
hands. 
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It  was  only  a  victory  over  a  immlier  of  helpless  women  and 
children— a  victory  safe  and  easy.  The  English 

Thembfglrii!"  prisoners  had  been  removed  from  the  Savada  Kotf 
to  a  small  house,  which  had  been  built  by  an 
English  officer  for  his  native  mistress  (tlience  called  the 
“  Bibigarh  ”) ;  but  had  more  recently  been  the  residence  of 
a  humble  Eurasian  clerk.  There  was  scanty  accommodation 
in  it  for  a  single  family.  In  this  wretched  building  were 
now  penned,  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  more  than  two 
hundred  women  and  children.  For  the  number  of  the  captives 
had  by  this  time  been  increased  by  an  addition  from  a  distance. 
Whilst  our  Christian  people  at  Kanhpur  had  been  suffering 
what  has  been  but  dimly  portrayed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
there  had  been  a  great  crisis  at  Fathgarh,  the  British  militarj'^ 
station  adjacent  to  the  citj^  of  Farrukhabad,*  in  the  district  of 
that  name.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  eighty 
miles  above  Kanhpur.  In  the  first  week  of  June,  after  nearly  a 
month  of  extreme  anxiety,  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  lives 
of  all  the  Europeans,  and  they  were  many,  would  be  sacrificed 
if  they  continued  to  dwell  at  Fathgarh.  So,  not  knowing  in  the 
first  week  of  June  the  true  position  of  afiairs  at  Kanhpur,  a 
large  number  of  our  people  took  to  their  boats  and  drifted  down 
to  the  great  British  Cantonment,  as  to  a  place  of  refuge.  Tlie 
story  of  Fathgarh  must  be  told  in  another  chapter  of  this  nar¬ 
rative.  It  is  enough  that  it  should  be  related  here  that  those 
who  descended  the  river  were  attacked  on  the  way,  and  that 
when  one  boat  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanhpur  the  Nana 
Sahib’s  people  captured  it,  dragged  out  its  unhappy  inmates, 
and  carried  them,  bound,  to  the  feet  of  their  master.  Then 
there  was  a  slaughter,  in  his  presence,  oft  all  the  men,  three 
excepted  ;  and  the  women  and  children  wereNcarried  off  to  swell 
the  miserable  crowd  in  the  “Bibigarh.” 

This  new  prison-house  lay  between  the  Native  city  and  the 
river,  under  the  shadow  of  the  improvised  palace  of  the  Peshwa, 
within  sound  of  the  noisy  music,  and  within  sight  of  the  torch- 
glare  which  signalised  his  highness’s  nocturnal  rejoicings.f 


.*  [Farrukbahad,  anglice  “the  abode  of  the  happy,”  so  called  after  the 
Emperor  Farrukhseyar  — tt.  B.  M.] 

t  The  following  minute  description  of  the  “  Bibigarh  ”  is  from  a  private 
iournal  kept  by  Major  Gordon  of  the  61st :  “  It  was  a  dismal  kind  of  bungalow 
in  a  small  compound  near  what  used  to  be  the  Assembly  Booms.  There  was 
a  narrow  verandah  running  along  nearly  ihe  whole  of  the  front.  At  the  two 
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Thus  huddled  together"  fed  upon  the  coarsest  provender  of  the 
country,  doled  out  to  them  sweepers,  their  sufferings  were 
intolerable.  Cholera  and  diarrhoea  broke  out  among  them,  and 
some  were  mercifully  suffered  to  die.*  If,  in  the  agony  and 
terror  of  this  captivity,  bereft  of  reason,  any  one  of  these 
sufferers  anticipated,  by  action  of  her  own,  the  day  of  doom, 
God  will  surely  take  merciful  account  of  the  offence.  The 
hoiTor  of  a  fouler  shame  than  had  yet  come  upon  them  may 
have  crazed  more  intellects  lhan  one.**But  there  was  in  this  no 
more  than  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  Our  women  w^eie 
not  dishonoured  save  that  they  were  made  to  feel  their  servi¬ 
tude.  They  were  taken  out,’  two  at  a  time,  to  grind  corn  for 
the  Nana’s  household.  An  educated  English  gentlewoman 
needed  not  even  a  week’s  residence  in  India  to  teach  her  the 
meaning  of  this.  As  they  sat  there  on  the  ground,  these 
Christian  captives  must  have  had  some  glimmering-  recollection 
of  their  Biblical  studies,  and  remembered  how  in  the  East  the 
grinding  of  coin  was  ever  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  subjection — 
how,  indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  crowning  curses  of  the  first  great 
captivity  on  record.  AVhen  the  wives  of  the  English  con¬ 
querors  were  set  to  grind  corn  in  the  court-yards  of  the 
Mariitha,  the  national  humiliation  was  then  and  there  coin¬ 


ends  of  it  were  bathing-rooms,  opening  both  into  the  veiandali  and  into  side- 
Toouns.  Then  came  an  inner  entrance  I'oom,  and  then  one  about  sixteen  by 
sixteen,  and  then  an  open  veraudali  as  in  front.  At  either  side  was  a  narrow 
room.  ...  It  was,  in  fact,  two  small  houses,  imiit  on  exactly  the  same  plan, 
facing  each  other,  and  having  a  space  enclosed  between  them.” 

*  Jlr.  Trevelyan,  refening-  to -a  diary  kept  by  a  Native  doctor  who  visited 
the  prisoners,  says,  “  There  is  a  toiicdiiiig  little  entry  which  deserves  notice. 
In  the  column  headed  ‘  names  ’  appears  the  word.s  ‘  ek  bill  ’  (one  haJiy),  under 
that  marked  ‘disease’  is  written  ‘ap  se,’ of  itself.  ’  As  a  ‘‘ Ihbf ’’ is  not  a 
balry,  hut  a  lady  or  woman,  I  attributed  this  error  to  the  writer’s  brief  residence 
in  India,  hut  I'find  the  passage  is  taken  from  Mr.  Sherer’s  official  report,  a 
dccument  of  the  highest  value.  I  must  still,  Iiowever,  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  “ek  bibi”  means  one  lady,  and  I  should  have  tliought  tliat  the  pathos  of 
the  “ap  se”  lay  in  its  meaning  that  slie  killed  licrself,  if  it  were  not  for  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  in  Slieror’s  report  “ lain ”  is  a  misprint  for  “hiiba.”  I  Jmve.  not 
seen  tlie  original  list,  but  it  was  translidc.d  by  Major  Gordon,  who  w.a.s-  on 
General  Neill’s  Staff.  This  officer  wrote  down  in  liis  journal,  at  fli'o  lime, 
mo.st  of  the  names.  “  From  the  7th,”  lie  say.s.  “  to  tlio  morning  of  the  l.ath, 
twenty-eight  people  died ;  nine  ehnlcra ;  nine  diarrheea  ;  orio  dy.sentory  ;  I breo 
of  wounds;  one,  an  infant  two  day.s  old;  five,  discinso  not  mcnlioncd.  1  cimld 
not  make  out  all  the  names,  hut  those  of  which  I  am  sure  ,aro”  .  .  .  and  Ihen 
a  list  is  given,  including,  under  date  ,Iuly  10,  “  A  baby  of  two  days  old  — of 
itsell.”  This  soems  to  Im  conclusive. 
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plete — tben,  but  only  for  a"  little  while;  there,  but  only  on  a 
little  space.  And  the  pathos  of  the  picture  is  perfected  when 
we  see  that  these  delicate  ladies,  with  their  fa'ces  to  the  grind¬ 
stone,  did  not  find  the  office  so  wholly  distasteful,  as  it  enabled 
•  them  to  carry  back  a  little  flour  to  the  “  Bibigarh  ”  to  feed  their 
famishing  children. 

So  here,  just  under  the  windows  of  the  Nana  Sahib,  was  a 
very  weak,  defenceless  enemy,  which  might  be  attacked  with 
impunitj'  and  vanquished  with  ease.  But,  with  that  other 
enemy,  which  was  now  advancing  from  Allahabad,  and,  as  the 
■story  ran,  destroying  every  one  in  their  way,  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  more  doubtful.  A  great  body  of  Horse  and  Foot, 
with  a  formidable  array  of  guns,  had  gone  down  to  dispute  the 
progress  of  the  British  ;  but,  before  the  month  of  July  was 
half  spent,  news  came  that  they  had  been  disastrously  beaten. 
Havelock  had  taken  the  field  in  earnest.  The  hopes  of  his 
youth,  the  prayers  of  his  manhood,  had  been  accomplished  ; 
he  had  lived  to  command  an  army,  to  gain  a  victory',  and  to 
write  a  despatch  in  his  own  good  name. 

*^*  At  tlie  close  of  this  chapter,  I  must  express  niy  obligations  to  tlio 
printed  volumes  of  Captain  Mowbray-Thomson  and  Mr.  Otto  Trevelyan.  The 
reminiscences  of  the  one  writer  and  the  investigations  of  the  other  have  been 
equally  serviceable  to  me.  But  to  no  one  am  I  more  indebted  than  to  Colonel 
AVilliams  for  the  invaluable  mass  of  oral  information  which  he  has  elicited  and 
placed  on  record,  and  tire  admirable  synopsis  which  accompanies  it.  From  an 
immense  pile  of  conflicting  evidence,  I  believe  that,  guided  by  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liams,  I  have  extracted  the  truth.  There  are  still,  however,  some  doubts  and 
uncertainties  as  regards  poinis  of  detail,  especially  in  respect  of  the  numbers 
both  of  the  fighting  men  in  the  intrenchments  and  of  the  women  and  children 
in  the  “  Bibigarh.  ’  The  discrepancy  with  respect  to  the  former  may  have 
arisen  from  tl  i  a  co  that  in  some  lists  the  sick  were  computed,  but 
not  in  others.  Colonel  Williams  gives  a  nominal  roll  of  European  troops  com¬ 
posing  the  Englisli  portion  of  the  Kanhpiir  garrison  who  were  killed  between 
the  6th  and  30th  of  J unc.  In  this  we  liave  the  names  of  fifty-nine  Artillerymen, 
seventy-nine  men  of  the  32nd,  Ibrty-niue  of  the  84th,  and  fifteen  of  the  Madras 
Fusileers — making  in  all  two  hundred  and  two,  exclusive  of  officers.  Mr 
Slieret's  nmnbors  differ  from  these — his  aggregate  being  a  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  With  regard  to  the  women  and  children  in  the  “  Bibigarh,”  I 
think  that  Major  Gordon’s  estimate  is  most  piobably  correct.  He  says,  after 
studying  the  list  of  prisoners,  “It  appears  from  this  that  two  hundred  and 
ten  were  left  on  the  11th,  and,  as  twelve  died  between  that  and  the  lath, 
there  must  probably  have  been  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  when  the  massacre 
took  place.” 


HAVELOCK  AT  ALLillABiD. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  MARCH  TO  KANHPUR, 

Assured  of  tlie  miserable  fact  that  Kanhptir  had  fallen,  General 
Havelock,  having  haulted  Eenand’s  column  at  Lohanga,  was 
eager  to  advance  to  join  him  and  to  push  on  for  the  recovery 
of  the  important  position  that  we  had  lost,  and  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  insolent  enemy.  He  telegraphed  to  Sir  Patrick 
Grant  at  Calcutta,  saj'ing  :  “  We  have  lost  Kanhpur,  an  important 
point  on  the  great  line  of  communication,  and  the  place  from 
which  alone  Lakhuao  can  be  snoconred ;  for  it  would  be  hardly 
possible,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  operate  on  the  cross¬ 
roads.  My  duty  is,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  take  Kanhpur, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  I  will  bend  every  effort.  I 
advance  along  tlie  trunk-road  as  soon  as  I  can  nnite  fourteen 
hundred  British  Infantry  to  a  battery  of  six  well-equipped  guns. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Neill,  whose  high  qualities  I  cannot  suf¬ 
ficiently  praise,  will  follow  with  another  column  as  soon  as  it 
is  organised,  and  this  fort  is  left  in  prop»er  hands.”* 

^  Havelock  had  hoped  to-  commence  his  march  on  the  4th  ot 
July,  hut  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  com¬ 
plete  equipment  of  his  force  were  too  numerous  JuiyA-7. 
and  too  serious  to  admit  of  so  early  a  movenierit.  ’’"Kilrch 
All  the  old  difficulties,  of  which  I  have  alreadj’^ 
spoken,  were  in  his  way,  and  'it  was  not  until  the  sun  was. 
dimly  declining  on  the  7th  that  he  could  give  the  order  to 
march.  It  was  but  a  small  force  for  the  work  before  it.  .A 
thousand  European  Infantry  soldiers,  belonging  to  four  different 
regiments,  composed  the  bulk  of  Havelock’s  army.  Some  of, 
these  were  seasoned  soldiers,  but  some  were  raw  recruits.  Then: 
there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  Brazier’s  Sikhs,  a  batteiy' 
of  six  guns,  and  a  little  troop  of  Volunteer  Cavalry,  niustering' 
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only  eighteen  sabres,  but  in  the  hands  of  such  men  worth  their 
number  five  times  told.  Among  them  were  young  oflScers, 
whoso  regiments  had  revolted,*  and  civilians  whose  kachheris 
were  closed  ;  and  as  they  rode  out,  badly  mounted  (for  Palliser’s 
Irregulars  had  taken  the  best  horses),  under  their  gallant 
leader.  Captain  Burrow  of  the  Madras  Cavaliy,  there  was  a 
large-liearted  enthusiasm  among  them  which  made  them  feel 
equal  to  the  encounter  of  any  number  of  Native  horsemen  that 
could  be  brought  against  them.  Nor  should  there  be  omission 
from  the  record  of  the  fact  that,  when  Havelock  marched  forth 
for  the  recovery  of  Kahnpur  and  the  relief  of  Lakhnao,  he  was 
accoinfianied  by  some  of  the  best  staff-officem  with  whom  it  has 
ever  been  the  good  fortune  of  a  general  to  be 
associated.  In  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fraser-Ty tier 
and  Captain  Stuart  Beatson  he  had  a  Quarter-Master  General 
and  an  Adjutant-General  of  his  brigade,  selected  by  himself, 
not  to  be  out-matched  in  efficiency  by  any  officers  of  those 
departments. 

It  was  a  dull,  dreary  afternoon  when  Havelock’s  Brigade 
marched  out  of  Allahabad,  and  very  soon  the  rain 
llwilatewi.  came  down  in  torrents  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
advancing  force.  Neither  on  that  day  nor  on  the 
succeeding  one  was?  the  progress  rapid.  Many  of  the  men  were 
unused  to  Indian  marching,  and  numbers  fell  in  the  rear,  weary, 
footsore,  disabled.  There  was  great  discouragement  in  this ; 
but,  as  Havelock  advanced,  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
to  him  not  only  that  Kanhpur  had  fallen,  but  that  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy  were  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  this  rendered 
it  not  only  expedient,  but  imperative,  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  joining  the  advanced  column.  Neill,  doubtful,  as  it  has 
been  seen,  of  the  fall  of  Kanhpur,  had  telegraphed  to  Sir 
Patrick  Grant,  urging  him  to  push  on  Eenaud’s  column,  and 
Eenand  was  moving  forward  into  the  clutches  of  the  Nana’s 


*  “New  to  the  counti)',  new  to  the  service,  unaccustomed  to  roughiu;;  it, 
brought  up  in  every  luxury,  and  led  to  believe  that  on  their  arrival  in  India 
they  would  have  the  same,  these  young  officers  (deprived  of  employment  by 
the  mutiny  of  their  regiments)  willingly  threw  themselves  into  the  thick  of 
the  work,  often  without  a  tent  or  cover  of  any  sort  to  shelter  them  from  the 
rain  or  sun,  with  bad  provisions  and  hard  work.  Side  by  side  with  the 
privates  they  took  their  turn  of  duty,  and  side  by  side  with  them  they  fought, 
were  wounded,  and  some  died.”— Qiioted  in  Marshman’s  Life  of  Havelock, 
Author  not  staled. 
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force ;  and  though  Havelock’s  knowledge  of  the  inestimable 
value  at  such  a  time  of  English  life  and  English  health  rendered 
him  careful  of  his  men,  he  now  recognised  a  paramount  emer¬ 
gency  overruling  these  considerations,  and  sped  onwards  bj’’ 
ibrced  marches  to  overtake  his  Lieutenant.  And  an  hour  after 
the  midnight  of  the  11th — 12  th  of  July,  in  the  broad  light  of 
an  unclouded  moon,  his  foremost  details  came  up  with  Eenaud’s 
detachment.  Before  dawn  the  junction  was  completed.  lienaud 
drew  up  his  men  along  the  side  of  tlfe'road;  and,  as  the  High¬ 
landers  struck  up  the  stirring  strain  of  the  “  Campbells  are 
coming,”  welcomed  the  new  arrivals  with  ringing  cheers.  Then 
they  marched  on  together,  and  about  seven  o’clock  the  whole 
force  halted  at  Balindah,  a  spot  some  four  miles  from  the  city 
of  Fathpur.* 

The  troofis  were  weary  and  footsore,  and  Havelock  was  eager 
to  give  his  men  the  rest  and  refreshment  they  so 
much  needed.  So  arms  were  piled,  and  onr  soldiery  July  12.  , 
were  preparing  for  the  morning  meal,  when  their 
hungry  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  uuex-  *' 

pocted  arrival  of  a  twenty-four-pound  shot,  which  well-nigh 
reached  the  feet  of  the  General.  The  truth  was  soon  aioparent. 
Colonel  Tytler  had  gone  forward  with  an  escort  to  reconnoitre, 
and  some  spies,  despatched  by  Lawrence  from  Lakhnao,  had 
brought  him  word  that  the  enemy  were  at  Fathpur.  There 
was  no  more  thought  of  the  breaklast.  The  battle  was  before 
them.  I’he  men  stood  to  their  arms  and  fell  in  at  the  word  of 
command,  and,  forgetful  of  the  long  and  weary  night-march 
just  ended,  set  their  faces  towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and 
sti’ode  on,  steady  and  stern,  to  meet  them. 

They  soon  met.  For  the  enemy,  thinking  that  they  had 
come  up  with  the  advanced  column  only,  under  Itfajor  Eenaud, 
swept  forward  with  an  insolent  front,  coniident  of  victory.  Con¬ 
spicuous  before  all  were  the  troopers  of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  who 


*  Calcutta  Henieiv,  vol.  xxxii.,  Article,  “Havelock’s  lucliau  Campaign,” 
written  by  one  wlio  took  jwrt  in  it.  Tliis  writer,  a  vary  able  one,  says.  “  tVo 
shall  not  soon  forgot  tlie  scene.  .  .  .  Wc  well  recollect  how  anxious  Major 
lienaud  was  to  capture  Fathpur  liefore  Haveiocic  reached  us,  it  having  been 
reported  to  us  that  it  was  defemh.'!]  only  by  a  few  inaiclilnck  men.  'This  was 
probably  correct  at  the  time,  but  tiie  Nana,  witi;  his  laigc  f'orci’,  was  inarch¬ 
ing  down  upon  it,  and  had  we  advanced  not  a  soul  would  have  lived  to  tell 
the  tale;  but  Providence  preserved  us  Irom  a  I'ali'  wliicb  at  that  linio  would 
have  bcc-n  ruiuotie  to  cur  power  in  India.” 
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came  on  menacingly  in  an  extended  line,  as  though  eager  to 
enclose  our  little  band  in  the  toils  of  a  swift  destruction.  Bo 
Havelock,  as  he  wrote,  unwilling  “  to  be  bearded,  determined 
at  once  to  bring  on  an  action.”  Then  the  truth  became  miserably 
apparent  to  tlie  enemy  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  light  of  proud 
defiance  paled  beneath  the  astounding  disclosure.  The  weak 
detachment,  that  was  to  have  been  so  easily  overwhelmed, 
had  suddenly  grown,  as  though  under  the  hand  of  Shiva,  the 
Destroyer,  into  a  strong,  well-equipped,  well-handled  force  of 
all  arms,  advancing  to  the  battle  with  a  formidable  line  of  guns 
in  the  centre.  Flushed  with  the  savage  memories  of  the  past, 
and  eager  for  fresh  slaughter,  these  bloodhounds  of  the  Naina 
Sahib  had  rushed  upon  their  prey  onlj’’  to  find  themselves  brought 
face  to  face  with  death.  Surprise,  disappointment,  fear,  trod 
down  even  the  brutal  instincts  within  them,  and  the  paralj’sis 
of  agreat  reaction  was  upon  them.  The  fight  commenced.  It 
was  scarcely  a  battle ;  but  it  was  a  consummate  victory.  Our 
Enfield  rifles  and  our  guns  would  not  permit  a  conflict.  The 
service  of  the  Artillery  was  superb.  There  had  come  upon  the 
scene  a  new  warrior,  of  whom  India  had  before  known  nothing, 
but  whose  name  from  that  day  became  terrible  to  our  enemies. 
The  improvised  battery  of  which  Havelock  made  such  splendid 
use  was  commanded  by  Captain  Maude  of  the  Koyal  Artillery. 
He  had  come  round  from  Ceylon,  with  a  few  gunners,  but 
without  guns ;  and  he  had  gone  at  once  to  the  front  as  one  of 
the  finest  Artillerymen  in  the  world.  The  best  troops  of  the 
Nana  Sahib,  with  a  strength  of  Artillery  exceeding  our  own, 
could  make  no  stand  against  such  a  fire  as  was  ojiened  upon 
them.*  Falling  back  upon  the  town,  with  its  many  enclosures 


*  “  The  eiicmj’s  Are  scarcely  touched  \is,”  wrote  Havelock  ;  “  ours  for  four 
hours  allowed  him  110  repose.”  “Twelve  British  soldiers  were  struck  down 
by  the  sun  and  never  rose  again.  But  our  fight  was  fought  neither  with 
iiiusket  nor  bayonet  or  sabre,  but  with  Enfield  lilies  and  cannon  :  so  we  lost 
no  men.”  This  probably  means  no  Europoaii.s;  for  Havelock’s  biographer, 
after  quoting  the  GeueraTs  despatch,  says,  with  reference  to  the  contlnct  of 
the  Irregular  Cavalry  at  this  time,  that  only  twelve  followed  their  com- 
inanclirig  officer.  Lieutenant  Palliser,  whose  blind  confidence  in  his  men  and 
gallant  spirit  carried  him  headlong  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  (at  Fathpiir), 
without  a  glance  behind  to  ascertain  if  he  were  supported.  Here  ho  was 
overpowered  and  knocked  off  his  horse,  anil  would  inevitably  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  devoted  gallantry  of  bis  NativO 
Risaldar  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  in  endeavouring  to  save  that  of  his 
leader.” 
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of  walled  gardens,  they  abandoned  tboir  guns  one  after  another 
to  our  exhausted  battalions;  and  after  one  vain  rally  of  the 
rebel  Horse,  which  solved  the  vexed  question  of  the  unworthi¬ 
ness  of  Palliser’s  Irregulars,  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair.  Then. 
Havelock  again  lamented  his  want  of  Cavalry ;  for  he  could 
not  follow  up,  as  he  wished,  hie  first  brilliant  success;  and  more 
of  the  rebel  Sipahis  escaped  than  was  pleasing  to  the  old  soldier. 
But  he  had  done  his  work  well  and  was  thankful;  thankful  to 
his  troops  for  their  gallant  services ;  -tnankful  to  the  Almighty 
Providenoe  that  had  given  him  the  victory;  and  proud  o? the 
great  national  character  which  was  now  so  nobly  reasserting 
itself.*  It  was  the  first  heavy  blow  struck  at  the  pride  of  the 
enemy  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  glad  tidings  were 
received  with  exultant  delight  in  every  house  and  bungalow 
in  the  country.  In  due  time  England  caught  up  the  ptean ; 
and'  the  name  of  Ha-r clock  was  written  at  the  corners  of  onr 
streets,  on  the  sides  of  our  public  conveyances,  and  on  the  sign¬ 
boards  over  our  houses  of  public  eutertainment.| 

Fatbpur  was  given  up  to  plunder.  It  was  a  guilty — a  blood¬ 
stained  city.  A  few  weeks  before  it  bad  risen  in 
rebellion.  And  now  the  mark  of  a  just  retribution 
was  to  be  set  upon  it.  Tbe  story  may  be  briefly 
told  in  this  place.  The  Treasury-guard  consisted  of  some  sixty 
or  seventy  Sipahis  of  the  6th  Eegiment.  About  tbe  end  of 


*  See  Havelock’s  Order  of  Thanks  issued  next  day  to  the  troops  under  his 
coinmaiid,  in  which  ho  attributes  the  victory,  witli  a  sort  of  Oromwellian 
uraiiy-sidedness,  “to  tlie  fire  of  British  Artillery,  exceeding  in  raiiidity  and 
precision  all  that  tlie  Brigadier  has  ever  witnessed  in  his  not  short  c,areer;  to 
the  power  of  the  Enfield  rifle  in  British  hands  ;  to  British  pluck,  that  great 
quality  which  lias  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hour  aud  gained  inlensity 
from  the  crisis ;  and  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  a  most  righteous 
cause — the  cause  of  justice,  humanity,  truth,  and  good  government  iiTindia.” 

t  It  appears  from  Tantia  Topi’s  narrative,  wlhcli  on  such  a  jioint  as  this 
may  be  trusted,  that  the  Sipaliis  were  anxious  that  the  AMna  should 
accompany  them  to  Fafhjrur.  “Tire  Nana,  refused,”  lie  said;  “I  and  Iho 
Nana  remained  at  Kanhpur,  and  sent  Jawala-Parshad,  his  agent,  along  with 
them  to  Fatlipiir.”  Tilni  Singh,  tlie  2nd  Cavalry  General,  accompanied  liim. 
The  AIHhiibad  IMaulavi,  also  appears  to  have  been  with  tire  Nrina’s  party  at 
this  time.  One  of  the  witnesses,  whose  depositions  have  been  pnWished  bv 
Colonel  'Williams,  when  asked,  “  Wlio  commanded  at  the  tiattlc  of  Fal.lipur  t” 
answered,  “I  myself  saw  'IhTil  Singh,  the  General,  and  tlic  Allahabiid 
Maulavi  and  Jaw-.ila-l’iir.shad,  going  oil'  to  command.  Many  otliers  wont— 
email  fry  of  leaders.” 

'  VOL.'lI.  T 
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May,  a  large  detachment  of  the  6Gth,  wdth  some  sawdrs  of  the 
2nd  Cavalry — both  of  which  regiments  were  then  fast  seething 
into  rebellion  at  Kanhpiir — ari'ived  at  Fathpur  with  treasure 
from  Bandah,  and  passed  on  to  Allahabad.  What  dark  hints 
and  suggestions  may  have  passed  between  them  can  never  be 
known.  No  great  uneasiness  was  then  felt  by  the  European 
residents.  The  tenijjer  of  the  people  did  not  seem  to  differ 
much  from  what  it  had  been  in  more  quiet  times,  and  public 
business  went  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  old  groove  without 
interrujrtion. 

The  Chief  Civil  Officer  at  Fathpur  was  Mr.  Eobert  Tudor 
Tucker,  the  Judge.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Banaras.  There  were  some  strong  resemblances  between  them. 
Both  were  devout  Christian  men,  earnestly  and  conscientiously' 
treading  the  appointed  path  of  official  duty.  People  spoke  of 
Henry  Tucker  as  an  enthusiast ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  Robert 
Tucker  had  been  roused  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  the  intensity 
of  his  religious  convictions,  which,  even  from  his  schoolboy  day's 
up  to  the  prime  of  his  mature  manhood,  had  been  striking 
deeper  and  deeper  root,  in  spite  of  all  the  discouragements  and 
distractions  of  Eastern  life.  At  the  entrance  to  Fathpur  ho 
had  erected  four  pillars  of  stone,  on  two  of  which  wei'c  engraved 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  Persian  and  Hindi,  and  on  the 
others,  in  the  same  characters,  scriptural  texts  containing  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  they  stood,  that  he  Avho 
ran  might  read,  proclaiming  to  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  the 
cherished  creed  of  the  Faringhis  ;  but  no  man  defaced  or  insulted 
them.  And  the  good  Judge  made  no  disguise  of  his  efforts  to 
convert  f.he  people ;  but  still  no  man  molested  him.  His  kind¬ 
ness  and  liberality  seem  to  have  endeared, him  to  all  classes. 
They'  saw  that  he  was  just  and  gentle ;  merciful  and  self- 
denying;  and  that  he  taught  lessons  of  love  by  the  practice  of 
his  daily  life.  In  very  literal  truth,  he  was  what  the  Natives 
of  India,  often  in  exaggerated  language,  call  a  “  poor  man’s 
provider.”  Wherever  misery  was  to  be  found,  his  helping  hand 
was  present.  The  destitute  and  the  sick  were  his  children,  in 
the  absence  of  those  endeared  to  him  by  the  tenderest  ties.  For 
he  was  a  husband  and  a  father ;  but  his  family  at  this  time 
were  in  England ;  and  when  the  day  of  trouble  came  he  rejoiced 
that  he  stood  alone. 

The  storm  burst  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  two  great  waves 
of  rebellion,,  the  one  from  Allahabad,  the  otlier  from  Kanhpiir, 
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met  hero  with  overwhelming  force.  Hindus  and  Muhain- 
madans  rose  against  us;  the  latter,  as  ever,  with 
the  more  cruel  violence.  The  roving-  hands  of 
Sipahis  and  Sawars  and  escaped  gaol-birds,  who  were  flooding, 
tlie  surrounding  districts,  wholly  disorganised  our  police  ;  and 
what  was  said  to  be  a  Muhammadan  conspiracy  was  hatched 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Then  the  dangerous  classes 
seem  to  have  bubbled  up,  and  there  were  the  usual  orgies  of 
crime.  The  Treasin-y  was  plundered:  The  prison-gates  were 
broken  open.  The  Eecord-ofSoe  was  burnt  down.  Other  public 
olfices  were  condemned  to  the  same  destruction.  The  Mission 
premises  were  attacked.  And  when  the  European  community 
gathered  together  in  a  barricaded  house  resolved  that  it  would 
be  utter  madness  to  remain  any  longer  at-Fathpur,  for  all 
authority  was  gone,  all  hope  of  maintaining  any  longer  a 
semblance  of  Government  utterly  departed,  they  left  the  station 
by  the  light  of  blazing  bimgalo-ws,  and  sallied  forth  to  find 
themselves  “  amidst  a  perfect  Jacquerie  of  the  surrounding 
villages.”*  But  they  made  their  way  across  the  Jamnah  to 
Bandah  and  were  saved. 

One  Englishman  stood  fast.  One  Englishman  could  not  be 
induced  to  quit  his  post,  whatever  might  be  the  perils  which  en¬ 
vironed  him.  As  long  as  there  was  a  pulse  of  life  in  his  hod}^ 
Eobert  Tucker  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  he  served .  Throughout  the  day  he  had  been  most 
active  in  his  endeavours  to  suppress  crime  and  to  restore  order. 
Unlike  bis  brother  Henrj^  who  had  never  fired  a  shot  in  his 
life,  or  carried  a  more  formidable,  weapon  than  a  riding-whip, 
the  Fathjour  Judge  armed  himself,  mounted  his  horse,  and  went 
out  against  the  enemy,  with  a  few  horsemen  at  his  back.  He 
left  some  rebels  dead  in  the  streets,  and  carried  back  with  him 
some  wounds  upon  his  person.f  His  countrymen,  when  they 
turned  their  backs  on  Fatbpur,  left  him  in  the  Kachahri, 
still  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  weather  the  storm  ; 


♦  Mr.  Sherer  to  Mr.  Chester,  June  19,  1857.  ]\IS. 

t  Mr,  Clive  Baylej',  in  his  Allaliabad  report,  says ;  “It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire,  however  rauoh  it  might  be  regretted,  tlio  lieroio  devotion  of  the  Into 
Mr.  Tucker;  nor  is  it  much  a  matter  of  wonder  that  his  conduct  and  hia 
personal  prowess  (Mr.  Tucker,  was,  I  believe,  more  than  once  w-ounrlcd  early 
in  the  day)  actually  succeeded  in  preserving,  for  a  few  hours  longer,  some  show 
of  order.” 
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and  believing  that,  if  this  by  God’s  Providence  were  denied 
to  him,  it  was  his  duty  alike  to  God  and  Man  to  die  at  his 
post. 

The  issue  was  soon  determined.  What  followed  the  departure 
of  his  countrymen  is  but  obscurely  known.  Of  the  one  patent, 
miserable  fact,  that  Robert  Tucker  was  killed,  there  was  never 
a  moment’s  doubt.  The  story  ran  that  at  the  head  of  the 
Muhammadan  conspiracy,  or  if  not  at  its  very  heart,  was  a 
well-known  Native  functionary— Deputy-Magistrate  by  office — 
Hikmat-ullah  by  name.  He  had  lecoived  great  benefits  from 
Mr.  Tucker,  who  had  full  faith  in  the  man ;  and  for  some  time 
it  was  believed  that  Musalman  treachery  and  ingratitude  had 
culminated  in  the  crowning  crime  of  this  man’s  life.  “  Poor 
Tucker,”  wrote  Mr.  Sherer,  the  Magistrate  of  Fathpur,  to 
Commissioner  Chester,  “  was  shot  by  Hikmat-ullah’s  orders,  he 
himself  reading  out  the  Koran  whilst  the  guns  were  fired.  A 
Native  Christian,  Joseph  Manuel,  a  servant  of  mine,  was 
present  when  this  took  place.”  But  many  still  doubt,  if  they 
do  not  wholly  discredit,  much  that  has  Ireen  said  of  Hikmat-nllali 
Khan,  He  might  have  saved  his  benefactor,  but  did  not. 
Perhaps  he  went  with  the  stream,  not  ha^'ng  courage  to  oppose 
it.  The  Cl  iine  may  have  been  but  negative.  But  History  does 
not  doubt  that  the  Fathpur  .Judge  sold  his  life  dearly  on  the 
roof  of  the  Kachahri.  Resolutely  and  fiercely  he  stood  at  bay, 
loading  and  firing,  loading  and  firing,  until  ho  had  shot  down 
many  of  his  assailants.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  overcome  at 
last  until  the  insurgents  had  fired  the  Kachahri.  And  so  the 
quiet  Christian  Judge,  so  meek  and  merciful  in  time  of  peace, 
giving  unto  Cte.sar  the  things  that  were  Caesar’s,  rose  in  the 
hour  of  war  to  the  noblest  heights  of  heroic  daring,  and  died  for 
the  Government  that  ho  had  served. 

There  were  some,  liowever,  even  in  tliat  guilty  city,  who 
viewed  with  horror  and  indignation  the  murder  of  the  good 
Judge.  And  as  the  ruffians  were  returning  from  the  Kachahri, 
rejoicing  in  their  cruel  work,  two  Hindus  met  them,  and  openly 
reviled  them  for  slaying  so  just  and  righteous  a  man.  Had  ho 
not  always  been  the  friend  of  the  poor  ?  But  the  murderers 
W'ere  in  no  mood  to  be  rebuked.  Furious  before,  they  were 
infuriated  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  these  reproaches.  So  they 
fell  upon  the  witnesses  and  slerv  them. 

In  Havelock’s  camp  there  was  at  thi.s  time  one  of  the  civil 
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officers  who  had  escaped,  more  than  a  month  before,  from 
■  Fathpur.  Mr.  Sherer,  the  Magistrate,  after  many  adventures, 
had  made  his  way  to  Allahabad,  and  had  thence 
marched  upwards  with  the  avenging  army.*  For  '^of 
five  weeks  anarchy  and  confusion  had  reigned  juiy^iZia 
throughout  the  district.  The  authority  of  the 
hiana  Sahib  had  been  nominally  recognised,  but  in  truth 
there  was  scarcely  any  semblance  of  Government.  Every 
man  stood  u}^  for  himself,  taking  arrd  keeping  what  he  could. 
Along  the  line  of  Havelock’s  march,  Sherer  observed  the 
significant  symbols  of  a  widespread  desolation — telling  after¬ 
wards  the  story  of  what  he  saw  in  one  of  the  best  of  those 
admirable  official  narratives  thiough  which  many  of  our  fore¬ 
most  chdlians  have  done  so  much  for  historical  truth.  “  Many 
of  the  villages,”  he  wrote,  “  had  been  burnt  by  the  wayside,  and 
human  beings  there  were  none  to  be  seen.  .  .  .  The  swamps  on 
either  side  of  the  road;  the  blackened  ruins  of  huts,  now 
further  defaced  by  weather  stains  and  mould ;  the  utter  absence 
of  all  sound  that  could  indicate  the  presence  of  human  life,  or 
the  employment  of  human  industry,  snch  sounds  being  usurped 
by  the  croaking  of  frogs,  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  cicala,  and  the 
under-hum  of  the  thousand  winged  insects  engendered  by  the 
damp  and  heat ;  the  offensive  smell  of  the  neem-trees ;  the 
occasional  taint  in  the  air  from  suspended  bodies,  ujron  which, 
before  our  very  eyes,  the  loathsome  pig  of  the  country  w^as 
engaged  in  feasting; — all  these  things  appealing  to  our  different 
senses,  combined  to  call  up  such  images  of  desolation,  and  black¬ 
ness,  and  woe,  as  few,  I  should  think,  who  were  present  would 
ever  foiget.”  |  And  now  in  the  city  itself  were  silence  and 


•  Mr.  Willock  had  gone  on,  as  civil  officer,  witli  Reiwud’s  detachuient. 
He  had  been  very  active  during  the  crisis  at  Aiiiiiiabiid,  and  both  then  and 
afterwards  had  proved  himself,  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  to  he  a  gallunt 
soldier. 

t  The  other  side  of  the  picture  should,  iu  fairness,  also  he  given.  In  the 
fcdlowing  we  see  some  of  tlie  plienomciiit  of  tlie  great  revolt  agai)ist  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  preceded  tlio  retribution  who.se  manifesliitions  are  <lcscribed  in  the 
text :  “  Day  by  day,”  says  a  writer  iu  the  Cniciilin  Hcvinn,  “  ns  we  Iniindu-d 
along,  we  hud  ample  evidence  of  the  certainty  with  wliicli  the  Asiatic  had 
determined  to  tear  us  out  of  the  land,  loot  and  hrnneh  ;  the  nntivinir 
malignity  wiiich  had,  not  content  with  murder  and  mutilation,  bnrnod  our 
bungalows  and  desecrated  our  cliurclics  only  as  an  Asiatic  can  de.-ieer.ite,  we 
had  witnessed,  but  we  sourcely  exiavled  what  we  saw  in  pa.ssing  uhiiig  tlio 
road.  Tliert!  was  satisfactory  evidence  that  tlie  genius  of  tlio  revolt  was  to 
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solitude  scarcely  less  impressive  and  significant.  The  streets 
were  deserted ;  but  there  wore  signs  of  recent  habitation.  In 
the  sho[)S  and  houses  much  wealth  of  plunder  was  left,  which 
could  not  be  removed  in  time  by  the  affrighted  owners  beyond 
tiie  reach  of  the  despoilers.  So  now  our  soldiers,  English  and 
Sikhs,  were  let  loose  upon  the  place,  and  before  the  day  was 
spent  it  had  been  sacked.  Next  morning,  when  the  column 
moved  on,  the  Sikhs  were  left  behind,  flushed  with  delight  at 
the  thought  that  to  them  had  been  entrusted  the  congenial 
task  of  setting  fire  to  the  town. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  H.a  velock,  having  on  the  preceding  day 
dismounted  and  disarmed  the  Irregular  Cavalrv, 
^Aong"*  whose  treachery  was  undeniable,  again  came  in 
July  15.  front  of  the  enemy.  They  had  posted  themselve.s 
in  strength  at  the  villageof  Aon g,  with  something 
of  an  intrenchment  in  front,  and  on  either  flank  some  walled 
gardens,  thickly  studded  with  trees,  which  afforded  serviceable 
shelter  to  their  musketeers.  But  no  superiority  of  numbers  or  of 
position  could  enable  them  to  sustain  the  resistless  rush  of  the 
English.  Very  soon  they  were  seen  in  confused  flight,  strewing 
the  ground  as  they  fled  with  all  the  abandoned  impedimenta  of 
their  camp— tents,  stores,  carriage,  and  munitions  of  war.  But 
the  cost  of  that  morning’s  success  was  indeed  heavy.  For  one 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  British  camp  was  lost  to  it  for  over. 
Major  Eenaud,  who  had  charged  at  the  head  of  the  Madras 
Fusiliers  —  his  beloved  “  Lambs  ”  —  was  carried  mortally 
wounded  to  the  rear.  Those  who  knew  him  best  deplored  him 
most ;  but  the  grief  which  arose  when  it  was  afterwards  known 
that  he  was  dead  was  not  confined  to  his  old  comrades  of  the 
Coast  Army.  He  had  already  earned  an  Indian  reputation. 
The  day’s  work  was  not  then  over.  A  few  miles  beyond  the 
village  of  Aong  was  a  river  to  be  crossed,  known 
niQdTNad?*  the  Pandu  Nadi.  It  was  but  a  streamlet  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Ganges,  into  which  it  flowed. 
But  the  July  rains  had  already  rendered  it  swollen  and 
turbid ;  and  if  the  bridge  by  which  it  was  crossed  had  been 


destroy  everything  that  conld  possibly  remind  one  of  England  or  its  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  telegraph  wires  were  cut  up,  strewing  the  ground,  and  in  some 
instances  carried  off,  the  telegraph  posts  were  dug  out,  the  bungalows  burnt, 
and  the  poor  unoffending  milestones,  so  useful  even  to  themselves,  but  still 
English,  were  defaced,  and  in  many  instances  destroyed.” 
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destroyed  by  the  enemy,  Havelock’s  jii'Ogress  would  have  been 
most  disastrously  retarded.  So,  when  his  scouts  told  him 
that  the  enemy  were  rallying,  and  were  about  to  blow  up  the 
bridge,  he  roused  his  men,  exhausted  as  tiiey  were,  and  called 
upon  them  for  a  new  effort.  Nobly  responding  to  the  call,  they 
pushed  forward  with  unexpected  rapidity.  It  was  a  two  hours’ 
march  to  the  bridge-head  under  a  fierce  sun;  but  our  weary 
people  carried  the  energies  of  victory  with  them  to  the  bank's 
of  the  Pandii  Nadi.  The  enemy,  strengthened  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  which  had  come  in  fresh  from  Kanhpiir,  under  Bala 
Eao,  the  brother  of  the  Nana,  were  intrenched  on  the  other- 
side  with  heavj'-  guns,  which  raked  the  bridge.  But  Maude’s 
battery  was  soon  broug-ht  into  action ;  and  a  favourable  bend 
of  the  river  enabling  him  so  to  plant  his  guns  as  to  take  the 
enemy  in  flank,  he  poured  such  a  stream  of  Shrapnel  into  them 
llrat  they  were  bewildered  and  paralysed,  and,  some  say,  broke 
their  sponge-staffs  in  despair.  They  had  undermined  the 
bridge-head,  and  had  hoped  to  blow  the  whole  structure  into 
the  air  before  the  English  could  cross  the  river.  But  there  was 
not  a  cool  head  or  a  steady  hand  among  them  to  do  this  work. 
.And  the  Fusiliers,  under  Major  Stephenson,  with  an  expression 
on  their  stern  faces  not  1o  be  misunderstood,  swept  across  the 
bridge,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  its  destruction.  Then  the 
rest  of  Havelock’s  force  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  l  iver, 
and  pushed  on  with  their  faces  towards  Kanhpur,  weary  and 
exhausted  in  body,  but  sustained  by  the  thought  of  the  comiug 
retribution. 

They  did  not  then  know  the  worst.  The  crouming  horror  of 
the  great,  tragedy  of  Kanhpur  was  yet  to  come. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  15th  of  July,  Diiudu  Ja4lcre 
Pant,  Nana  Sahib,  learnt  that  Havelock’s  army 
had  crossed  the  Pandu  Nadi,  and  was  in  lull  march  upon  his 
capital.  The  messenger  who  brought  the  evil  tiding.?  was  Balii 
Eao  himself,  with  a  wound  in  his  shoulder,  as  proof  that  he  liad 
done  his  best.  It  might  be  that  there  was  a  coming  end  to 
the  short-lived  triumphs  of  the  new  I’eshwa.  Wliat  now  was 
to  be  done?  The  cbiel'adviscrs  of  the  Kami  Siibib  divided 
in  opinion.  'J’liey  might  make  a  .stand  at  Bitluir,  or  form  a 
junction  with  the  rebel  force  at  Fatbgarli,  or  go  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Kanlipiir.  'J’ho  last  cour.so,  after 
much  confu.scd  discussion,  Avas  adojited,  and  .avrangemonts  were 
made  to  dispute  Ibmdock’s  advance.  'J'lte  i.ssne  A\-a8  very 
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tlonbtliil ;  but,  .as  ali  oady  said,  the  luiolity  conquerors  of  Eahn- 
](ur  ]iad  one  inoie  victory  to  gain.  They  could  slaughter  the 
English  prisoners.  So,  whether  it  wore  in  rage,  or  in  fear,  or 
in  the  wantonnoss  of  bestial  cruelty  ;  whether  it  were  believed 
that  the  English  were  advancing  only  to  rescue  the  prisoners, 
and  would  turn  b.ack  on  hearing  tiiat  they  were  dead;  whether 
it  were  thought  that  as  no  tales  can  be  told  by  the  dead,  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  captives  would  prevent  the  identification 
of  the  arch-offenders  on  the  day  of  retribution ;  whether  the 
foul  design  had  its  birth  in  the  depths  of  the  Nana’s  black 
lieart,  or  was  prompted,  by  one  still  blacker,  the  order  went 
forth  for  the  massacre  of  the  women  and  children  in  the 
Bi'bigarh.  The  miserable  herd  of  helpless  victims  huddled 
togetiier  in  those  narrov'f'rooms  w'ere  to  be  killed.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  is  best  told  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words.  There 
were  four  or  five  men  among  the  captives.  These  were  brought 
forth  and  killed  in  the  irresence  of  the  Nana  Sahib.  Then  a 
party  of  Sipahis  was  told  off,  and  instructed  to  shoot  the 
women  and  children  through  the  doors  and  windows  of  their 
prison-house.  Some  soldierly  instincts  seem  to  have  survived 
in  the  breasts  of  these  men.  The  task  was  too  hideous  for 
their  performance.  They  fired  at  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers. 
The  work  of  death,  therefore,  proceeded  slowly,  if  at  all.  So 
some  butchers  were  summoned  from  the  bazaars — stout  Musal- 
mans  accustomed  to  slaughter ;  and  two  or  three  others,  Hindus, 
from  the  villages  or  from  the  Nana’s  guard,  were  also  appointed 
executioners  *  They  went  in,  with  swords  or  long  knives, 


*  Some  obscurity  suirouiidb  tin's  terrible  iiiciileiit,  and  perhaps  it  is  better 
that  it  Bhoiilrl  be  so.  Colonel  AVillianis,  to  whoso  investigations  History 
is  so  much  imiobtetl,  says,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  before  him,  that, 
“  on  approaching  the  last  and  most  terrible  scene,  all  seem  instinctively  to 
shrink  li-om  confessing  any  knowledge  of  so  fonl  and  barbarous  a  crime  as  tlie 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  helpless  women  and  innocent  children.  Evidence 
that  seems  clear  and  sirong  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  14th  of  July,  suddenly 
ceases  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  1 5  th  of  that  monih.”  The  most  reliable  testimony  was 
that  of  some  half-caste  drummers  or  band-boys.  But  the  principal  witness,  whose 
narrative  is  the  most  detuiled,  and  seemingly  the  most  authentic  of  all  (John 
Fitchett,  drummer  of  the  Gth  N.ative  Infantry),  who  stated  that  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  with  our  people,  was  clearly  convieUd  of  a  direct  falsehoori  in  this 
respect;  and  it  is  only  where  his  evidence  was  supported  by  otliers  that  it  is 
to  be  entirely  trusted.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  male  prisoners,  shot 
to  death  on  the  15lh  of  July,  wore  three  of  tho  prnieipal  Ingitivea  iroiu 
Fathgarl),  and  two  members  of  the  Greenaway  family.  The  Sipahi-Guards 
at  the  Bibigarb,  who  refir.sed  to  slanghter  the  woruoii  and  childrt  n.  belonged 
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among  the  women  and  children,  as  among  a  flock  of  slieep,  and 
with  no  more  compunction,  slashed  them  to  death  with  the 
sharp  steel. 

And  there  the  bodies  lay,  some  only  half  dead,  all  through  the 
night.  It  was  significantly  related  that  the  shrieks 
ceased,  but  not  the  groans.  Next  morning  the  dead 
and  the  dying  were  brought  out,  ghastly  with  their  still  gaping 
wounds,  and  throwm  into  an  adjacent  well.  Some  of  the  children 
were  alive,  almost  unhurt ;  .saved,  doubtless,  by  their  low  stature, 
amidst  the  closely-packed  masses  of  human  flesh  through  which 
the  butchers  had  drawn  their  blades ;  and  now  they  were  running 
about  scared  and  wonder-struck,  beside  the  well.  To  toss  these 
infantile  enemies,  alive  •  or  dead,  into  the  improvised  cemetery, 
already  nearly  ohoked-full,  was  a  smafl  matter  that  concerned 
but  little  those  who  did  the  Nana’s  bidding.  But  beyond  this 
wholesale  killing  and  burying,  n-hich  sickened  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  and  roused  English  manhood  in  India  to  a  pitch  of 
national  hatred  that  took  years  to  allaj^,  the  atrocitj^  was  not 
pushed-.  The  refinements  of  cruelty — the  unutterable  shame — 
with  which,  in  some  of  the  chronicles  of  the  day,  this  hideous 
massacre  was  attended,  were  but  fictions  of  an  excited  imagi¬ 
nation,  too  readily  believed  without  inquiry  and  circulated 
without  thought.  None  were  mutilated  —  none  were  dis¬ 
honoured.  There  was  nothing  needed  to  aggravate  the  naked 
horror  of  the  fact  that  some  two  hundred  Christian  women  and 
children  were  hacked  to  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.* 


to  the  6th  Eegiini-iit  from  Allahabad.  Tlie  Naua  is  staled  to  have  been  .so 
incensed  by  their  conduct  that  he'  threatened  to  blow  them  from  guns. 

♦  This  is  stated,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  by  the  official  function¬ 
aries,  who  made  the  most  diligent  inquiries  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
massacres  of  Juno  and  July.  Mr.  SJierer  aud  Mr.  Thornhill,  in  tlieir  official 
reports,  speak  most  distinctly  in  denial  of  the  assertion  that  our  women  had 
been  mutilated  anil  dishonoured.  Colonel  Williams,  than  whom  there  can  be 
no  better  authority,  soys  tliat  the  most  searching  and  earnest  iiiquirus 
totally  disprove  the  unfounded  assertion,  whiolr  was  at  first  so  frequently 
made  and  so  currently  believed,  that  personal  indignity  aud  dishonour  hail 
been  offered  to  our  poor  suffering  countrywomen.  To  this  it  may  be  addeil, 
that  some  of  the  admiuisir.ilors  of  the  Mutiny  Keliof  Fund  in  England  took 
great  pains  to  investigate  cert.ain  alleged  oases  of  mutilation,  said  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Iiulia,  but  failed  to  track  down  a  single  one.  The 
most  authentic  case  of  mutilation  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  one  that 
comes  to  me  from  Ireland,  whilst  I  am  writing  tins  chapter.  Somo  wihl 
Irishmen  went  into  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Connor,  and,  taking  him  for  another 
man,  agnin.st  whom  they  had  a  grudge,  deliherately  cut  off  his  nosc. 
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Then,  this  feat  accoinplislied,  the  Nana  Siihib  and  his  allies 
prepared  to  make  their  last  stand  for  the  defence 
Uattieo'fKanbpiir  Kanhpur  and  the  Peshwaship.  On  the  ihorn- 
‘  ing  of  the  I6th,  Dundu  Pant  went  out  himself 
with  some  five  thousand  men — Horse,  Fool,  and  Artillery — to 
dispute  Havelock’s  advance.  The  position — some  little  di.s- 
tance  to  the  south  of  Kanhpur — which  he  took  up  was  well 
selected;  and  all  through  that  July  morning  his  lieutenants 
were  disposing  their  troops  and  planting  their  guns.  Mean¬ 
while,  Havelock  and  his  men,  unconscious  of  the  great  tragedy 
that,  a  few  hours  before,  haii  been  acted  out  to  its  close,  were 
pushing  on,  under  a  burning  sun,  the  fiercest  that  had  yet 
shone  upon  their  march.  Exhausted  as  he  was  by  the  mid-day 
heats  the  English  soldier  toiled  on,  sustained  by  the  thought 
that  he  might  still  rescue  from  destruction  the  two  hundred 
women  and  children  held  in  foul  durance  by  the  Nana.  To 
faint  or  fail  at  such  a  time  would  have  .been,  he  thought, 
cowardice  and  crime.  So,  weary  and  foot-sore,  dizzy  beneath 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  meridian  sun,  and  often  tortured  by 
parching  thirst,  he  plodded  along  the  baked  road  and  panted 
for  the  coming  encounter. 

The  hour  of  noon  bad  passed  before  the  English  General 
learnt  the  true  jrosition  of  the  enemy.  It  was  plain  that  there 
was  some  military  skill  in  the  rebel  camp,  in  whosesoever  brain 
it  might  reside  :  for  the  troops  of  the  Nana  Sahib  were  disposed 
in  a  manner  which  taxed  all  the  power  of  the  British  Com¬ 
mander,  who  had  been  studying  the  art  of  war  all  his  life.  To 
Havelock’s  column  advancing  along  the  great  high  road  from 
Allahabad — to  the  point  where  it  diverges  into  two  broad 
thoroughfares,  on  the  right  to  the  Ktinlipiir  cantonment  and  on 
the  left,  the  “  great  trunk,”  to  Dehli — the  Sipahi  forces  pre¬ 
sented  a  formidable  front.  It  wms  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an 
arc,  bisecting  these  tw'o  roads.  Its  left,  almost  resting  on  the 
Ganges,  had  the  advantage  of  some  sloping  ground,  on  which 
heavy  guns  were  posted ;  wdiilst  its  right  was  strengthened  by 
a  walled  village  wdth  a  great  grove  of  mango-trees,  which 
afforded  excellent  shelter  to  the  rebels.  Here  also  heavy  guns 
were  posted.  And  on  both  sides  wmre  large  masses  of  Infantry, 
■with  the  2nd  Cavalry  in  the  rear,  towards  the  left  centre,  for  it, 
wms  thought  that  Havelock  would  advance  along  the  Great 
J'runk  Eoad.  When  all  this  w'as  discerned,  it  was  plain  that 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy’s  front  would  be  to  court  a  great 
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carnage  of  the  troops,  upon  the  care  of  which  so  much  depended. 
Havelock’s  former  victories  had  been  gained  mainl_y  hj^  the  far-‘ 
reaching  jwwer  of  the  Enfield  Eifles  and  the  unerring  precision 
of  Maude’s  guns.  But  now  he  had  to  summon  to  his  aid  those 
lessons  of  warfare — both  its  rules  and  its  exceptions — which  ho' 
Imd  been  learning  from  his  youfli  upwards  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  He  remembered  “  old  Frederick 
at  Leuthen,”  and  debouching  to  the  right,  advanced  in  open 
column  against  the  enemy’s  .left  flank.  The  movement  had  its 
disadvantages,  and  had  he  been  the  paper-pedant,  which  some 
thought  him,  he  might  not  have  resorted  to  such  a  manoeuvre. 
But  its  success  proved  the  efHcacy  of  the  exception.  He  had 
fully  exj)lained  the  intended  movement  to  his  commanders. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  had  traced  in  the  dust,  with 
the  point  of  his  scabbard,  the  plan  of  operations,  and  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  they  thoroughly  understood  it.  Then  the 
order  was  given  for  the  advance ;  and  primed  with  good  liba 
tions  of  malt  liquor,  they  moved  forward  in  column  of  sub¬ 
divisions,  the  Fusiliers  in  front,  along  the  high  road,  until  they 
reached  the  point  of  divergence.  Then  the  Volunteer  Cavalry 
were  ordered  to  move  right  on,  so  as  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  and  simulate  the  advance  of  the  enlii'e  force,  whilst 
the.Infantry  and  the  guns,  favoured  by  the  well-wooded  country, 
moved  off  unseen  to  the  right.  The  feint  succeeded  admirably 
at  first.  The  Cavalry  drew  upon  themselves  the  enemy’s  fire. 
But  presently  an  open  space  between  the  trees  revealed  Have¬ 
lock’s  designs,  and  the 'Nana’s  guns  opened  upon  our  advancing 
columns,  raking  the  Highlanders  and  64th,  not  without  dis¬ 
astrous  effect.  But  nothing  shook  the  steadiness  of  the  advance. 
That  hardest  lesson  of  all  to  the  British  soldier,  to  reserve  his 
fire,  had  been  learnt  to  perfection  by  these  brave  fellows.  The  last 
sub-division  having  emerged  from  the  wood,  they  ^vere  rapidly 
wheeled  into  line,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  enemy,  moved 
forward  with  a  resolute  front  and  disconcerted  the  arrangements 
on  which  the  Nana  had  prided  himself  so  much  and  so  con¬ 
fidently  relied.  But  the  native  legions  had  strong  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  their  guns,  which  oubmatched  our  own  in  jiumber 
and  in  weight  of  metal.  At  that  time  we  could  not  make 
fitting  response,  for  Maude’s  batteiy  was  struggling  througli 
ploughed  fields,  and  his  draft-cattle  were  sinking  exhausted  by 
the  way ;  and  even  when  they  came  up,  these  light  field-pieces, 
worked  as  well  as  guns  were  ever  worked,  could  hut  make 
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slight  impression  on  the  heavy  ordnance  from  the  Eanhpur 
magazine. 

For  a  little  space,  therefore,  the  Sipahis  exulted  in  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  their  Artillery-fire,  and  between  the  boomings  of 
the  guns  were  heard  the  joyous  sounds  of  military  bands,  strik¬ 
ing  up  our  stirring  national  tunes,  as  taught  by  English  band¬ 
masters,  and,  as  though  in  mockery,  selecting  those  with  the 
greatest  depth  of  English  sentiment  in  them.  It  was  a  dire 
mistake.  As  he  caught  the  familiar  sounds  of  “  Cheer,  boys, 
cheer !  ”  the  face  of  the  British  soldier  settled  down  into  that 
stern,  compressed  look,  when  the  rigid  jaw  tells  how  the  teeth 
are  clenched  and  the  muscles  strung,  and  the  heart  is  hard  as  a 
stone.  The  battle  now  was  to  be  won  by  the  pluck  of  the 
English  Infantry.  It  was  not  a  number  of  “  mere  machines  ” 
that  Havelock  was  urging  forward,  but  so  many  individual 
men  with  great  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  eveiy  one  feeling  as  if 
he  had  a  personal  wrong  to  redress.  The  awful  work  of  charg¬ 
ing  heavy  guns,  well  served  by  experienced  gunners,  was  now 
to  be  commenced  ;  and  the  Highlandei  s,  le  1  by  Colonel  Hamilton, 
took  the  post  of  honour,  and  were  the  first  to  charge.  The 
shrill  sounds  of  the  pibroch  from  the  bagpipes  in  the  rear 
seemed  to  send  them  all  forward  as  with  the  force  of  a  catapult. 
The  rush  of  the  kilted  soldiers,  -with  their  fixed  ba3'onets, 
cheering  as  they  went,  was  what  no  Sipahi  force  could  with¬ 
stand.  Strongly  posted  as  the  guns  were  in  a  walled  village, 
village  and  guns  were  soon  carried,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy’s  left. 

The  Sipahi  troops  fled  in  confusion — some  along  the  Kanhpur 
road,  others  towards  the  centre  of  their  position,  where  a  heavj’ 
howitzer  was  posted,  behind  which  for  a  while  they  rallied. 
There  was  more  work  then  for  the  British  Infantrj'.  A  few 
minutes  after  their  first  grand  rush  they  had  gathered  breath, 
and  fallen  again  into  orderly  array.  Then  Havelock  challenged 
them  a  second  time  with  a  few  of  those  spirit-stirring  words 
which,  from  the  lips  of  a  trusted  general,  are  as  strong  drink  to 
the  weary  soldier,  and  every  man  felt  invigorated,  and  equal 
to  any  work  before  him.  The  Highlanders  responded  with 
a  cheer,  and,  followed  by  the  64th,  flung  themselves  on  the 
trenchant  howitzer  and  the  village  which  enclosed  it,  and  again 
Ihe  burst  was  irresistible.  The  gun  was  captured,  and  the 
village  was  cleared. 

For,  just  at  this  critical  moment,  the  little  body  of  Volunteer 
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Cavalry,  composed  mainly  of  English  officers,  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  flushed  with  a  ■  noble  enthusiasm,  resolute  and 
dauntless,  determined  to  show  with  tlieir  flashing  sabres  what 
they  could  do  against  any  odds.  Never  was  there  a  more  heroic 
charge.  It  was  the  charge  of  but  Eighteen.  Captain  Barrow 
led  it.  And  among  those  who  went  into  action  was  OaiJtain 
Beatson,  who  had  been  struck  down  by  cholera,  and  who  was 
powerless  to  sit  his  horse;  but,  dying  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
consent  to  lose  his  chance  of  taking  his  part  in  the  great  act  of 
retribution.  So  he  placed  himself  upon  a  tumbril  and  was 
carried  into  action,  and  as  dear  life  uns  passing  away  from  him, 
his  failing  heart  pulsed  with  great  throbs  of  victory.  The  sabres 
of  the  Eighteen  were  less  bright  and  sharp  after  they  had 
encountered  the  enemy.  When  they  drew  rein,  diminished  in 
numbers — for  horses  and  ■  riders  had  been  shot  down — the 
Footmen  of  the  British  Army  saluted  them  with  a  ringing 
cheer ;  and  the  General  again  and  again  cried,  “  Well  done  ! 
I  am  proud  to  command  you !  ”  It  was  this  body  of  “  Gentleman 
Volunteers,”  in  which  the  “  Bayard  of  the  Indian  Army  ” — 
James  Outram — felt  it,  a  month  afterwards,  a  high  privilege  to 
enlist,  when  he  might  have  commanded  the  whole  of  the  force. 

Whilst  the  Cavalry  were  thus  covering  themselves  with 
glory,  the  Infantry  swept  on  to  the  enemy’s  right,  where  two 
more  guns  were  posted,  and  carried  them  with  the  irresistible 
ardour  that  takes  no  denial.  But  the  enemy,  having  found 
fresh  sht^lter  in  a  wooded  village,  rallied  with  some  show  of 
vigour,  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  our  liue.  Weary  and 
exhausted  as  orrr  people  were,  they  had  lost  none  of  the  grand 
enthusiasm,  which  made  every  man  a  giant ;  and  when  the  calm 
clear  voice  of  the  General  was  heard,  inquiring  who  would  take 
that  village,  the  Highlanders  hounded  forward,  as  if  they  had 
newly  come  into  action,  .and  the  rest  responded  with  like  alacri  ty 
to  the  appeal.  Again  tl.ie  Siinilu  host  were  swept  out  of  their 
cover,  and  seemed  to  be  in  full  retreat  upon  Ki'uilipvir,  as  though 
the  day  were  quite  lost.  But  there  was  yet  one  more  stand  to 
be  made.  As  gun  after  gun  was  cajiturcd  by  the  rush  of  our 
Infantry,  still  it  seemed  over  that  more  guns  were  in  reserve, 
far-reaching  and  wcll-.scrvcd,  to  deal  otit  death  in  our  rank's. 
Baffled  and  beaten  as  he  was,  the  Nam'i  Siibib  was  resolute  to 
make  one  more  stand.  Ho  liad  a  twenty-four  jioniider  and  two 
Bmaller  guns  piantod  upon  the  road  to  the  Kaiihphr  cantonment, 
from  which  fresh  troops  had  come  jiouring  in  to  give  jmw 
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Ktrcngth  to  tlio  defence.  It  was  the  very  crisis  of  the  Peshwa’s 
fate.  Conscious  of  this,  he  threw  all  his  individual  energies 
into  the  work  before  him,  and  tried  what  personal  enconrage- 
inent  could  do  to  stimulate  his  troops.  And  he  flashed  his 
gaudy  presence  on  his  people  in  a  last  convulsion  of  courage 
and  a  last  effort  of  resistance. 

For  there  was  at  this  moment  a  pause  in  our  onward  opera¬ 
tions.  The  great  tidal  -wave  of  British  conquest  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  be  receding.  Our  gun-bullocks  were  utterlj' 
exhausted  by  the  day’s  work,  and  could  not  bring  our  artillery 
to  the  front.  Our  Infantry  soldiers,  not  less  physicallj’-  ex¬ 
hausted,  though  wonderfully  sustained  by  the  strong  humanity 
within  them,  were  lying  down,  partly  to  rest,  partly  to  escape 
the  tearing  fire  of  the  enemy.  As  they  lay  ou  the  ground,  they 
heard  exultant  noises  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  clanging  of 
the  cymbals,  the  shrill  blasts  of  the  bugles,  and  the  roll  of  the 
drums  heard  between  the  intervals  of  the  artillery  fire,  told 
that  there  was  unwonted  excitement  in  the  Sipahi  ranks.  It 
sounded  like  a  boast  and  a  menace  ;  and  it  filled  with  fresh  fury 
the  breasts  of  our  Aveary  troops.  Sights  follow’ed  sounds 
rapidly.  There  was  the  hustle  of  a  hostile  advance.  The 
Infantry  were  moving  forward.  The  Cavalry  were  spreading 
themselves  out  as  though  to  swoop  down  upon  our  little  body  of 
fighting  men  and  to  encompass  them  with  swift  destruction, 
whilst  the  guns  continued  to  pour  forth  their  round  shot  in  an 
almost  unintermittent  stream.  To  the  quick  eye  of  the  General 
it  then  appeared  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  he  lost.  So  ho 
called  upon  his  men  to  rise  ;  and  they  leaped  at  once  to  their 
feet,  stirred  almost  to  madness  by  the  taunts  of  the  enemj'. 
One  more  rush,  and  the  victory,  like  those  which  had  gone 
before,  would  be  complete. 

Then  Havelock’s  eyes  Avere  gladdened  by  a  sight  Avhich 
seemed  to  be  a  glorious  response  to  all  the  dreams  of  bis  youth 
and  all  the  prayers  of  his  manhood.  The  Infantry  prepared  to 
advance  right  upon  the  death-dealing  battery  of  the  enemy, 
the  64th  Foot,  led  by  Major  Sterling,  in  front.  At  this  moment 
the  General’s  aide-de-camp — “the  hoy  Harry” — wheeled  his 
horse  round  to  the  centre  of  the  leading  regiment,  and  rode 
straight  upon  the  ipuzzle  of  the  twenty-four  pounder,  whose 
round  shot  had  now  been  supplanted  by  grape,  which  was 
making  deadly  gaps  in  our  advancing  column.  It  was  a 
moment  of  rapture  to  the  Avhite-haired  veteran,  compensating 
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him  for  all  disappointments  and  delays,  for  all  nnjnst  super- 
sessions,  for  all  professional  discouragement,  when  he  saw  that 
last  battery  carried  and  knew  that  liis  son  was  safe.  The  work 
was  well  nig-h  done,  when  four  guns  of  Maude’s  battery  came 
up  to  complete  it.  A  terrific  fire  was  opened  upon  the  beaten 
enemy,  who  were  soon  in  confused  flight;  and,  after  such  'a 
day’s  fighting  as  might  have  tried  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of 
the  best  troops  in  tlie  best  of  climates,  they  bivouacked  -at 
nightfall  two  miles  from  Kanhpur,  a-v-ery  man  too  weary  to  need 
ft  pillow  and  too  thirsty  not  to  relish  even  a  draught  of  dirty 
water. 

■  rney  were  then  two  miles  from  the  cantonment,  and  next 
morning .  they  marched  on  to  occupy  it.  But  ere 
they  were  under  arms  a  dreadful  story  ran  like  Jmyir. 
a  shudder  along  the  lino.  They  were  too  late  to  ' 

save  :  they  had  come  only  to  avenge.  Havelock’s  ’ 

spies  had  brought  in  word  that  the  captive  women  and  childreii, 
whom  they  had  ho2red  to  rescue,  had  passed  beyond  the  reach 
of  humarr  aid.  The  morning’s  news  clouded  the  joy  of 
yesterday’s  victory;  and  our  men  went  on  with  heavy. hearts 
to  the  scene  of  our  recent  national  'sorroAV,s.  The  enemy  had 
evacuated  the  place,  leaving  behind  them  only  a  body  of' horse 
do  announce  the  exodus  of  the  rebel  force  by  blowing  up  .tlic 
great  magazine,  the  resources  of  which  had  constituted  their 
strength,  and  given  tliem  six  weeks  of  victory.  As  our 
advanced  guard  neared  the  Kanhpur  cantonment,  there  was 
seen  to  rise  from  the  earth  an  immense  halloon-shaiied  clond, 
and  presently  was  heard  a  terrific  explosion,  which  seemed  to 
rend  the  ground  beneath' one’s  feet  with  the  force  of  a  gigantic 
earthquake.  There  was  no  mistaking  such  a  proclamatioTi ; 
and  as  one  man  said  to  another,  “  There  goes  the  magazine !  ” 
many,  doubtless,  thought  how  different  it  would  have  been  if 
this  ex[fioit  had  not  been  lel’t  to  our  successors.  By  this  .ono 
fatal  omission  all  had  been  lost  to  ns  at  Kiinhjuir. 

But  now  the  English  flag  was  again  hoisted,  and  Havelock, 
profoundly  thankful  i.o  the  Almigiity  disposer  of  events,  who 
had  given  him  the  victory,  jrat  forth  an  eloquent,  sjurit-gtirring 
“  Order,”  in  which  the  just  meed  of  hearty  commendation  was 
given  to  the  troops  whicli  had  won  his  battles  for  him. 
“  Soldiers,”  ho  said,  “  your  (icncral  is  sati.sficd,  and  moi-e  than 
satisfied,  with  you,  11c  has  never  seen  steadier  or  more  devoted 
troops.  Between  the  7th  and  the  IGtli  ymi  have,  under  the 
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Iiulian  sun  of  July,  marched  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles 
and  fought  four  actions.”  Such  troops  and  such  a  General 
were  worthy  of  each  other.  No  troops  fought  better  through¬ 
out  the  war,  and  none  were  ever  better  commanded.  The  last 
engagement,  known  as  the  battle  of  Kanhpur,  stamped  Have¬ 
lock’s  character  as  a  military  commander.  The  battle,  as  he 
wrote,  “was  won  by  God’s  blessing,  no?*  vi  sed  arte.”  It  was 
one  of  those  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter,  “  by  which  man 
conquers  man.”  We  had  everything  against  us.  Numbers 
some  live  times  told ;  a  far  greater  strength  of  artillery ;  a 
commanding  position,  with  strong  natural  defences  —  all 
favoured  the  enemy;  whilst  a  climate  more  deadly  to  the 
exotic  soldier  tlian  grape  and  canister,  and  heavy  broken 
ground,  over  which  our  exhausted  cattle  could  not  drag  their 
guns,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  action  when  most  wanted,  fear¬ 
fully  diminished  the  fighting  powers  of  our  scanty  force.  Had 
Havelock,  after  the  fashion  of  some  rash  and  inexperienced 
commanders,  attempted  to  carry  the  enemy’s  position  in  front, 
he  would  probably  have  lost  half  his  men ;  but  the  dexterous 
flank  movement,  which  so  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Nana 
Sahib,  saved  our  own  people  from  the  wholesale  carnage  which 
would  otherwise  have  descended  upon  them.  There  was  not  a 
life  wasted.  The  indomitable  pluck  of  the  British  Infantry 
was  husbanded  to  the  best  purpose,  and  every  man  felt  that 
confidence  in  his  leader  which  makes  each  soldier  worth  a  file. 

But  Havelock  had  only  made  a  beginning,  and  he  did  well 
in  reminding  his  followers  that  their  work  was  only  begun. 
Kanhpur  was  but  the  first  stage  of  the  career  of  victory  which 
lay  before  them.  “  Your  comrades  at  Lakhnao,”  said  the  General 
in  his  order  of  thanks,  “  are  in.  peril.  Agra  is  besieged  ;  Dehli 
is  still  the  focus  of  mutiny  and  rebellion.  You  m?ist  make 
great  sacrifices  if  you  would  obtain  great  results.  Three  cities 
have  to  be  saved,  two  strong  places  to  be  disblockaded.  Your 
General  is  confident  that  he  can  accomplish  all  these  things, 
and  restore  this  part  of  In(ya  to  tranquillity,  if  you  only  second 
him  with  your  efibrts,  and  if  your  discipline  is  equal  to  your 
valour.” 

It  might  be  thought  that  these  “  ifs”  were  not  needed ;  that 
the  English  soldiers  who  had  followed  Havelock  from  Allahabad 
to  Kanhpur,  and  had  already  so  nobly  seconded 
juiyi7->8.  efforts,  had  placed  themselves  beyond  the 

reach  of  all  such  doubts  and  suspicio.n.s.  But  the  General  was 
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a  jiractised  writer  of  despatches  and  general  orders ;  for  years  he 
had  been  doing  for  others  what  he  was  now  doing  for  himself. 
Few  men  knew  better  the  use  of  words, and  no  man  was  less  likely 
to  make  a  slip  in  any  public  manifesto.  There  was,  in  truth,  no 
ingratitude  and  no  inadvertence  in  this  language  of  misgiving. 
There  was  only  too  much  justice,  and  too  deep  a  meaning  in  it. 
For,  scarcely  liad  the  Force  reached  Kanhpui-,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  demoralisation  of  drunkenness  was  upon  it.  “  Whilst 
I  was  winning  a  victory,”  said  Havelook,  “  on  the  16th,  some  of 
my  men  were  j^bmdering  the  Commissariat  on  the  line  of 
inarch.”  And,  once  within  reach  of  the  streets  and  bazaars  of 
Kanhpiir,  strong  drink  of  all  kinds,  the  plunder  chiefly  of  onr 
European  shops  and  houses,  was  to  be  bad  in  abundance  by  all 
who  were  pleased  to  take  it.  And  that  they  did  take  it  was 
not  surprising.  Even  “  Havelock’s  saints,”  if  there  had  been  a 
re-birth  of  them,  would  have  been  sorely  tempted  and  tried  by 
this  upward  march,  by  the  heat,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the 
fatigue;  hy  the  excitement  of  constant  battle,  by  the  thought 
of  the  intolerable  wrong  that  had  been  inflicted  on  our  people, 
and  by  the  burden  of  the  retribution  which  they  carried  with 
them.  They  had  seen  death  in  many  shapes ;  and  now  they 
had  brought  in  for  burial  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  slain  in 
the  battle  or  stricken  down  by  the  pestilence.  These  evil 
influences — still  more  evil  in  their  alternations,  now  of  excite¬ 
ment,  now  of  depression — drove  the  British  soldiers  to  the  brief 
solace  of  strong  drink ;  and  snob  a  state  of  things  arose,  that 
Havelock  now  did  what  Neill  had  before  done  at  Allahabad — 
he  “  ordered  all  the  beer,  wine,  spirits,  and  every  drinkable 
thing  at  Kanhpur,  to  be  purchased  by  the  Commissariat.”  “  If 
it  had  remained,”  he  .said,  reporting  what  he  had  done  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  “  it  would  have  required  half  my  force  to 
keep  it  from  being  drunk  up  by  the  other  half,  and  I  should 
not  have  had  a  soldier  in  camp.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

rE-C€CUl'AT10N  OF  KAKHl'lju. 

The  English  soldier  is  never  a  model  of  forhearauco.  AVhcn 
the  blood  is  up  and  the  drink  is  down,  he  is  very 
July  16-18.  terrible  to  all  who  come  across  his  path.  Even 
^eowiery!'^  in  fair  fight  with  a  Christian  enemy,  there  arc 
times  and  seasons  when  the  instincts  of  a  brutal 
nature  are  stronger  than  the  conscience  and  the  reason  of  the 
man.  The  honourable  resistance  of  brave  men,  fighting  for 
their  hearths  and  altars,  has  often  roused  the  passions  of  our 
soldiery  to  such  a  height  that  they  have  spared  neither  sex  nor 
age,  yielded  to  no  pity,  and  abstained  from  no  crime.  But 
never,  since  England  had  a  standing  army,  have  such  provoca¬ 
tions  assailed  our  fighting  men  as  those  which  hardened  the 
hearts  of  Havelock’s  battalions  on  their  march  to  Kanhpiir. 
The  rage  within  them  was  not  wholly  an  unrighteous  rage,  for 
at  the  bottom  of  it  was  an  infinite  coinpa-ssion  for  the  women 
and  children  v  ho  had  been  so  foully  wronged,  and  a  just  hatred 
and  horror  of  the  crime  of  the  wrong-doers;  and  they  did  well 
to  be  angry.  The  tragedy  of  Kanhpur  excited  an  intense 
national  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  in  distant  countries 
and  after  a  long  lapse  of  time;  but  here  our  soldiers  were  on 
the  very  scene  of  the  butchery,  the  butchers  w'ere  still  red- 
handed,  and  the  evidences  of  the  slaughter  were  still  fresh- 
visible  to  the  eye,  clear  to  the  understanding,  with  a  horrible 
suggestiveness  even  to  the  most  obtuse.  Our  people  went  to 
the  Intrenchments,  and  there  they  wondered  and  admired. 
They  M'ent  to  the  Bibi'garh,  and  there  they  shuddered  and  wept. 
To  think  of  so  much  consummate  bravery,  and  of  the  end  of  it, 
was  enough  to  madden  even  sober-minded  men,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  acts  of  fearful  retribution. 

If,  then,  the  first  days  of  the  I'e-occupation  of  Kanhpur  had 
been  siained  by  excesses  on  the  part  of  our  soldiery — far 
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greater  tlian  any  rvliich  arc  recorded  against  tbem — it  would 
be  the  duty  of  tho  historian  to  speak  lightly  of  their  offences. 
Neither  in  the  Cantonment  nor  in  the  Town  was  there  any 
enemy,  in  the  military  sense  of  the  word ;  for  the  once  boastful 
army  of  the  Nana  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  none  clearlj^ 
knew  whither  it  had  gone.  But  those  were  clays  in  which 
whole  races  were  looked  upon  as  enemies,  and  whole  cities  were 
declared  to  be  guilty  and  blood-stained.  And  if  Havelock’s 
fighting  men,  whilst  the  blood  was  ^ill  wet  in  the  slaughter¬ 
house,  had  looked  upon  every  Native  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  accursed  sjrot  as  an  adherent  of  the  Nana,  and 
struck  at  all  with  indiscriminate  retribution,  such  sweeping 
punishment  might  now  be  looked  back  upon  with  less  feeling 
of  shame  than  upon  much  that  was  done,  befoie  and  after,  under 
less  terrible  provocation.  As  the  record  runs,  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  burden  laid  upon  Kanhpur  was  heavy  in  relation  to  its 
guilt.*  Heaven  knows  what  was  in  their  hearts,  or  what 
might  have  been  done,  but  for  the  strong  restraining  hand  laid 
upon  them  by  their  Commander.  That  the  citizens  themselves 
expected  chastisement  is  certain.  For  whilst  a  few,  on  onr 
arrival  at  Ktohpur,  came  to  our  camp  with  propitiatory  offerings 
of  milk  and  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  large  numbers  flocked 
panic-struck  out  of  the  town  to  hide  themselves  in  tho  adjacent 
villages,  or  to  seek  safety  on  the  Oude  side  of  the  river.  Some 
were  propelled  by  the  knowledge  of  their  guilt ;  some,  scared 
by  the  tidings  that  had  come  from  below,  fled  under  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  Meanwhile,  our  people  were  plundering- 
in  all  directions,  the  Sikhs,  as  ever,  showing  an  activity  of  zeal 
in  this  their  favourite  pursuit.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  property  then  seized  underwent  only  a  process  of  restora¬ 
tion,  and  came  hack  to  the  nation  at  last  to  which  it  properly 
belonged.  But  this  did  not  hallow  it  in  Havelock’s  eyes’.  He 
set  his  face  steadfastly  against  it,  and  issued  an  order  in  which 
he  said,  “  The  marauding  in  this  ca)np  exceeds  the  disorders 
which  supervened  on  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  miscreant 
Nana  Sahib.  A  Provost-Marshal  has  been  appointed,  with 


*  Most  cxiiggerated  stories  of  this  retribntory  carnage  at  Kanhpur  rrero  at 
one  time  in  circulation.  It  was  stated  boih  in  Anglo-Indian  and  in  Con¬ 
tinental  journals  that  ten  thousand  of  the  inl)abitants  had  been  killed.  Tiiis 
was  a  tremendous  assertion,  representing  rather  what  might  have  been  than 
what  was.  Some  wished  that  it  liad  been  so,  for  vengeance’  sake ;  others 
tiiat  there  might  be  a  pretext  for  maligning  tho  English, 
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special  instructions  to  hang  up,  in  their  uniform,  all  British 
soldiers  that  plunder.  This  shall  not  he  an  idle  threat.  Com¬ 
manding  officers  have  received  the  most  distinct  warnings  on 
the  subject.” 

This  was  not  cheerful  work,  hut  there  was  other  perhaps  still 
more  depressing.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  to 
^nxieties.'^  he  visited.  Cholera  and  dysentery  were  in  his 
camp.  Two  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  army  lay 
dying — one  stricken  in  the  battle,  the  other  by  the  pestilence. 
Human  aid  could  do  nothing  for  them.  Then  there  was  great 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Strong 
^'Sson!"^  as  it  was  in  courage,  Havelock’s  column  was  very 
weak  in  numbers,  and  tidings  came  that  the  army 
of  the  Nana  Sahib  was  at  Bithur,  mustering  five  thousand 
muskets  and  sabres,  and  forty-five  guns.  It  was  probablo 
that  the  place  had  been  strengthened  by  every  possible  means 
which  the  wealth  of  material  in  his  hands  could  supply,  and  it 
was  certain  that  our  light  artillery  could  make  no  impression 
.  on  a  stronghold  so  fortified  and  defended.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  lull  which  succeeded  the  re-occupation  of 
Kmihpur,  all  these  discouragements  caused  a  feeling  of  depre.s- 
sion  almost  amounting  to  despondency  to  sink  for  a  little  space 
into  Havelock’s  mind.*  But  it  presently  passed  away.  For 
the  good  Providence  which  had  battled  so  often  for  us  was  still  on 
our  side,  and  the  dangers  which  he  had  dreaded  were  delusions. 
In  truth,  he  had  already  accomplished  more  than  he  had 
ventured  to  hope.  He  had  beaten  the  enemy 
more  thoroughly  on  the  16th  than  he  knew  at  the 
time,  and  there  was  no  present  fear  of  the  Nana  • 
bringing  his  broken  battalions  into  the  field  against  us.  After 
the  battle,  the  baffled  Maratha  had  taken  flight  to  Bithur, 
attended  by  a  few  Sawars;  and  as  he  rode  through  Kanhpiir, 
his  horse  flecked  with  foam,  he  might  have  met  the  public 
criers  proclaiming  that  the  Faringhis  had  been  well-nigh 


*  “A.s  lie  sat  at  dinner  with  his  son  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  his  mind 
npppared,  for  the  hrst  and  last  time,  to  be  affeeted  with  gloomy  forebodings, 
;is  it  dwelt  upon  the  possible  annihilation  of  his  brave  men  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  accomplish  what  was  beyond  their  strength.  After  remaining 
long  in  deep  thought,  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  the  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  restored  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  and  he  exclaimed, 
‘  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  but  die  with  our  swords  in  our 
hands.’  ”—Mar.?hman’e  Life  of  ilavdooli. 
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exterminated,  and  oifering  rewards  for  the  heads  of  the  few  who 
were  still  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  lie  had 
exploded,  and  his  one  thought  at  that  moment  was  escape  from 
the.  pursuing  Englishman.  Arrived  at  Bithur,  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  game  was  up.  His  followers  were  fast  deserting  him. 
Many,  it  is  said,  reproached  him  for  his  failure.  All,  we  may 
be  sure,  clamoured  for  pay.  His  terror-stricken  imagination 
pictured  a  vast  avenging  Army  on„his  track;  and  the  great 
instinct  of  self-preservation  prompted  him  to  gather  up  the 
w'omen  of  his  family,  to  embark  by  night  on  a  boat  to  ascend 
the  Ganges  to  Fathgarh,  and  to  give  out  that  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  self-immolation.  He  was  to  consign  himself  to  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges,  which  had  been  the  grave  of  so 
many  of  his  victims.  ,  There  was  to  be  a  given  signal,  through 
the  darkness  of  the  early  night,  which  was  to  mark  the  moment 
of  the  ex-Peshwti’s  suicidal  immersion.  But  he  had  no  thought 
of  dying.  Tlie  signal  light  was  extinguished,  and  a  cry  arose 
from  the  religious  mendicants  who  were  as.sembled  on  tlie 
Kanhpur  bank  of  the  river,  and  who  believed  that  the  Nana  was 
dead.*  But,  covered  by  the  darkness,  he  emerged  upon  the 
Oudh  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  his  escape  was  safely  accom¬ 
plished,  f 

Meanwhile,  Havelock,  thinking  that  a  strong  force  of  tlie 
enemy  would  probably  soon  march  down  upon  his  position,  had 
moved  the  bulk  of  his  little  army  to  the  north-western  point  of 
the  cantonment,  near  Nawabgauj,  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Great  Trunk  Hoad.  Strategically,  lhe  movement  was  tlie  re, suit 
of  an  error;  hut,  in  another- sense,  it  was  grounded  upon  a  too 
substantial  fact,  and  had  a  wisdom  of  its  own,  apai't  from  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  enemy.  It  took  the  troops  far  away  from 
the  temptations  of  the  liquor-shops,  and  contributed  greatlj’-  to 

*  Mr.  Shercr,  from  whose  report  t.lie.se  particul.ar.s  are  taken,  saj's ;  “  Tlio 
Gangapulrii.s  weie  waiting  on  tlie  shore.  About  mid-strenin  tho  light  was 
extinguished,  and,  with  a  ycdl  that  must  have  reached  the  boat,  the  meiidic.rnt 
Brahmans  rushed  up  to  the.  Palace,  ami  commeuced  plundering  all  that  tliry 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  Tho  cral'ty  Yami  was  disembarking  in  the  daikiics's 
on  the  other  side.” 

t  His  last  act  before  leaving  Bithur  was  tlie  murder  of  the  only  captive  in 
his  hand.s.  TJii.s  was  a  woman,  named  Carter,  who  had  been  tfikcn  jiri.soncr 
and  who  had  survived  the  pangs  and  perils  of  cliildliirtli  in  the,  Nami’s  Pahum, 
The  widows  of  the  deceased  cx-Pesliwii,  had  trealed  her  with  kmdiie,s,s ;  hut 
w'iien  the  Nanit  fled  from  Bithur  ho  ordered  (he  woman  and  her  inf, ml  to  Im 
put  to  dealh,  and  the  guard  faithfully  iilie.ved  him. 
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the  maintonance  of  that  discipline  which  he  had  sorroMrfully 
jui  18  seen  fading  away.  And,  whilst  the militaiy  chief 

“  ^  ■  was  thus  taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 

both  races,  the  civil  magistrate  was  proclaiming  through  .  the 
City  the  re-assertion  of  the  British  power  and  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  British  law.  At  the  Kotwali,  the  people  flocked 
around  Shei'er  and  his  escort,  and  professed  their  delight  at  our 
reappearance  amongst  them.  And  there  was  probably  much 
sincerity  in  these  professions,  on  the  part  at  least  of  the  trading 
classes,  who  commonly  lost,  more  than  they  gained  by  these 
convulsions.  Not  only  were  the  English  and  their  followers 
good  customers  in  quiet  times,  but  the  peaceful  citizens  had  an 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  upholding  of  the 
law,  for  with  the  predatory  classes,  who  thrive  in  times  of 
tumult  and  terror,  there  was  little  respect  for  colour  or  creed. 
The  wolfish  propensities  of  humanitj’  were,  in  all  such  con¬ 
junctures,  strongly  developed,  and,  as  at  Allahabad  so  at  Kanhpur, 
innocent  industry  cowered  beneath  the  rampant  rapacity  of 

On  the  following  day,  it  was  detewjined  that  the  actual 
position  of  afFairs  at  Bithiir  should  be  ascertained 
July  19,  beyond  all  doubt.  So  a  detachment  was  sent  out 
under  Major  Stephenson,  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers, 
*  ’Li'ic™'  to  boat  up  the  quarters  of  the  some-time  Pretender 
to  the  Peshwaship,  and  to  set  our  mark  upon  the 
place.  The  information  which  Havelock  had  received  from  his 
spies  caused  him  rightly  to  think  that  it  would  not  need  the 
services  of  a  strong  force  to  do  all  that  was  required.  The  old 
home  of  the  Nami  had  been  abandoned,  d'hore  was  no  enemy 
to  be  seen.  So  the  Palace  lay  at  the  mercy  of  our  soldiery — 
and  it  was  soon  despoiled  and  destroj'ed.  'There  was  much  of 
the  plunder  of  our  dwelling-houses  in  its  apartments— traces  of 
our  English  civilisation  eveiyAvhero,  in  kid  gloves  and  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  books  for  hot-weather  reading.  But  the  Government 
treasure,  to  which  the  Nana  had  helped  himself  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion,  was  not  to  he  found,  and  the  family  jewels  had  either 
been  carried  off  or  hidden  away,  past  all  chance  of  immediate 
discovery.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  domiciliary  visit  to 
disclose  some  of  the  hiding-places  of  the  abandoned  property.* 


*  A  Native  witness,  who  kept  a  diary  of  the  incidents  of  this  eventful 
summer — ‘‘  a  Immhle  hut  loyal  subject  of  ihe  State,  Naniik  Clinu.l,  by  name  " 
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But  a  consideratk  wealth  of  artillery  was  carrietVoff  by  Ma;or 
Stephenson  on  his  return  maroli  to  Kanlipur.  ' 

So,  for  the  time  at  least,  there  was  a  clearance  on  that  side  of 
the  river.  The  local  influence  of  the  Nana  was  gone,  'i'ho  last 
home  of  the  Peshwiia  was  a  ruin.  I’he  only  important  member 
of  his  household  wiio  remained  was  the  Nfina  hfarain  Rao,  son 
of  the  Subahdar  Edmchandr  Pant.  This  man  had  been  well 
Icnown  to  the  English  at  Kanhpiir,  and  had  been  by  many  of 
our  people,  with  only  a  hazy  knowledge  of  native  individuality, 
mistaken  for  the  other  and  greater  Nnna,  the  adopted  son  of 
the  Peshwa,  of  whom  he  was  in  truth  only  a  retainer.® 
Whether  this  man  were  one  of  those  double-dyed  traitors  who 
hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  success  and  are  driven  backwards  and 
forwards  by  every  gust  of  fortune,  or  whether  his  sympathies 
had  all  along  been  with  the  English,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  it  is 
stated  that  he  had  been  impi'isoned  by  the  Kana,  and  it  is 
certain  that,  after  his  master’s  flight,  he  made  tenders  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  ofi'ered  his  services  to  tlie  British  General.p  He  had 


—says  that  the  treasure  (coin)  had  been  looted  by  the  people  before  the 
English  arrived.  Mr.  Sherer  says  that,  ill  liis  opinion,  the  destruction  of  the 
Palace  was  a  mistake,  as  it  rendered  more  remote  the  prospect  of  discovering 
concealed  treasure. 

*  See  note  on  this  subject,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  I  suspect  tliat  many  who  have 
talked  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Naini  knew  only  Ndait  Naraiu  Eao. 

t  The  “humble  but  loyal  subject  of  the  State,”  whose  evidence  is  cited 
in  a  previous  note,  was  very  anxious  ,  to  convict  Narain  Bao  of  dcjuble 
treachery.  He  states,  that  “  Nana  Narain  Rao  conducted  Nana  Diiudn  Pant 
to  the  other  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  returned  to  Bithur.  Those  men  wciit 
to  iiira  and  reminded  liim  that  his  father,  Baineliandr  Pant,  had  been  a 
faithful  servant  and  Subahdar  of  the  Naini,  and  he  (Nar.ain  Biio)  was  Ixnmd 
to  protect  the  property  at  .  Bitliuv.  But  Narain  Eao  paid  no  attention.  On 
the  contrary,  he  gave  out  that  the  Nana’s  boat  had  cajisized,  and  then 
presented  himself  at  Bithur.  He  declares  that  the  Niiini  f'oreihly  toot  him 
away;  but  lie  rau  away  and  came  liere.  People  say  it  is  a  great  falseliood, 
and  if  this  Naini  (the  Suhahdar’s  son)  wished  it,  ami  was  really  attached  to 
the  British  c.nuse,  ho  could  easily  get  Ni'mii  Diindii  Pant  caplnved,’ — In 
another  entry  in  his  journey  he  says:  Juhj  19.  I  was  told  to-day  that, 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  N.ina  Diindii,  tlio  Bara,  &c,,  of  Bithiir  have  been 
set  on  fire,  and  that  the  Traitor,  Niiinl  Narain  Ran,  wi.slios  to  ])a3s  liimself  off 
as  a  well-wisher  of  the  Government.” — “  My  20,  -It  is  just  ns  I  anticipated. 
Nana  Narain  Eiio,  son  of  the  Subahdar,  wishes  io  pass  liiinsolf  oil'  as  a  well- 
wisher  of  the  Government ;  but  there  is  a  great  crowd  nt  this  moment,  and 
the  Sahib-log  have  no  time  to  spare.  It  is  also  very  dilHciilt  to  find  witiios.sc.s 
ngainsthim  liy  summary  inquiries,  and  I  see  no  chance  of  filing  a  complaint 
against  liim  before  any  officer.”  Tliis  man’s  evidcuco  is  not  wry  t.uisi.- 
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V)een  ilie  first  to  send  word  to  Havelock  that  Bithdr  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  Nana  and  his  followers,  and  it  was  at  least 
probable  that  some  useful  information  mipjht,  at  a  later  period, 
be  derived  from  him.  So  he  was  kindly  received,  but  not 
witliout  some  cautionary  words. 

In  the  meanwhile  Colonel  Neill  was  making  his  way  up  to 
Kanhpiir.  After  the  departure  of  Havelock,  ho 
^^tii'refronr  been  actively  employed  in  maturing  his 

AiuMbirt.  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Allahdbad,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  collect  troops  from  below. 
In  this  last  respect  he  had  made  no  great  progress  ;  for  the 
unsettled  state  of  alfairs  at  Banaras*  made  Colonel  Gordon, 
who  thought  that  the  latter  place  was  of  the  two  in  the 
greater  danger-,  reluctant  to  diminish  his  military  strength. 
But  he  had  pushed  forward  his  defensive  measures  with 
an  elaborate  completeness,  which  left  nothing  unconsidered, 
scarcely  anything  undone.  And  when  he  found  that  his  duty 
summoned  him  to  Kanhpur,  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
coming  campaign,  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  paper  of  instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  his  successors,  which  he  committed  to  the 
care  of  Captain  Drummond  Hay.-j"  On  the  important  subject 
of  “  Supplies  ”  he  wrote  at  some  length.  On  the  number  and 
disposition  of  the  troops  he  next  commented.  “  By  order  of 
Government,  this  garrison  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  strength 
of  six  hundred  and  forty-five  Europeans.  Of  these 
I  would  not  have  more  than  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  inside  the  Fort,  seventy  in  the  Masjid,  a  Company 
at  the  Kailway  Station  near  the  Kushn  Gardens,  a  Company  at 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  house,  and  some  in  the  Church  in  Cantonments. 


wortliy.  He  says  that,  on  the  I7t!i  of  July,  he  saw  General  Havelock  .and 
(xeneral  Neill  near  the  iiatwaU  at  Kaiihjiur.  But  Neill  did  not  arrive  till 
tliree  days  afterwards. 

*  “  I  look  upon  Banaras  as  much  more  exposed  than  AlHhahad,  inasmuch 
as  you  have  a  l  egular  fort,  wliereas  our  po.sitiou  as  a  military  one  is  bad  as 
bad  can  be  witliout  fortifications.  A  few  hundred  Europeans  separated  from 
the  river  by  a  city  contaiuiug  half  a  million  of  iiihabitants,  and  the  country 
people  already  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  every  day,  while  we  are  at 
any  time  exposed  to  an  invasion  from  Oudh,  via  tlie  unoccupied  post  of 
Jaunpiir.” — Gordon  to  Neill.  Jnhj  11. 

t  Of  H.M.’.s  78tli.  Colonel  O’Brien  had  been  appointed  Neill’s  successor  at 
Alliiliabiid,  but  he  did  not  arrive  iii  time  to  receive  charge  directly  from 
Nedl. 
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^  .  .  The  church Avoxild  he  occupied  by  soldiers  as  a  barrack.” 
Those  were  days  when  we  could  not  afford  to  be  nice  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  such  desecrations  were  of  ordinary  occurrence. 
He  wrote  also  of  the  state  of  the  defences,  pointing  out  all  the 
weak  points  ;  of  the  bolice ;  of  the  Arsenal  and  the  Ordnance 
Stores ;  of  the  Intelligence  Dei^artment ;  and,  under  the  head 
of  “Hanging,”  he  wrote,  “I  have  always  tried  by  general 
court-martial  any  prisoners  connected  with  the  garrison,  the 
Provost  hanging  those  so  sentenced.”  Then,  after  precise 
instructions  relating  to  the  families  of  officers  and  soldiers,  to 
Ihe  training  of  picked  Infantry  soldiers  in  the  gun-drill,  to 
repair  the  distressing  deficiency  of  Arlillerymen,  and  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  barracks  and  other  quarters  for  the  soldiery, 
ho  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  operations  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
event  of  fresh  manifestations  of  revolt.  This  section  he; headed 
“Defensive  Operations”;  hut  he  characteristically  added,  “I 
prefer  the  offensive  system.”  “If  I  had  the  power,”  he  wrote, 
“  I  should  never  permit  an  enemy  to  enter  the  City.  With  a 
small  force,  in  addition  to  a  garrison  sufSoient  to  hold  the 
Port,  the  City,  Cantonment  and  all  between  the  two  rivers, 
could  he  disputed  for  long  again.st  superior  numbers.  I  would 
hold  Kydganj  to  the  last,  and  if  closely  invested  would  cut 
down  the  trees  within  fire  and  gunshot  of  the  Fort,  knock  down 
some  gar  den  walls  near  the  Fort,  and,  if  the  enemy  attempted 
to  assault  from  the  Papamdo  or  Banaras  side,  they  could  easily 
be  prevented  crossing  tbe  river.  I  prefer  the  offensive  system, 
and  always  follow  it  when  possible ;  make  frequent  sharp 
attacks,  well  planned  and  supported,  using  as  much  artillery, 
nine-pounders  if  possible,  as  I  could  muster.  The  general 
object  is  now  to  put  down  flie  parties  moving  about  and 
•  plundering  villages  ;  Native  troops  (the  Sikhs)  answered-  well, 
and  did  good  service.  When  Europeans  are  eu  route,  they 
may  be  employed,  but  I  would  never  send  them  out  on  pur¬ 
pose,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Powder-bags,  to  blow 
in  doors,  &c.,  are  useful  things  to  have  in  this  village.  Also 
rockets,  when  to  be  bad,  and  persons  who  know  tbe.  use  of 
them.” 

All  this  done  for  the  continued  security  of  the  important 
position  which  his  energy  had  saved,  Neill  was 
eager  to  go  to  the  front.  The  opportunity  was 
before  him.  On  tbe  loth  of  July  he  had  received  a  telegraphic 
moKsage  from  the  Comraander-iu-Oliief,  containing  laudatoiy 
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recognition  of  Havelock’s  victory  before  Fathpllr,  and  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  operations  intrusted  to  him.  With  this 
had  come  also  an  imj^ortant  addition :  “  But  his  (Havelock’s) 
health  is  not  strong,  and  the  season  is  very  trying ;  it  is  ur¬ 
gently  necessary,  therefore,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
placing  the  command  of  the  column  in  tried  hands  of  known  and 
assured  efficiency,  in  whom  perfect  confidence  can  be  placed,  in 
case  Havelock  should  become  from  any  cause  unfit  for  duty. 
You  have  been  selected  for  the  jjost,  and  accordingly  you  will 
proceed  witti  every  practicable  expedition  to  join  Havelock, 
making  over  the  command  of  Allahabad  to  the  next  senior 
officer.”  Tlie  rank  of  Brigadier-General  had  been  conferred  on 
Neill,  and,  thus  stimulated  by  the  feeling  that  he 
“  ^  had  the  full  confidence  of  Government,  he  started 
on  the  same  evening  for  Kanhpur  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  he  arrived  there  and  reported  himself  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Force.  “  I  had  hardly  seen  General  Havelock,”  he 
wrote  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  “  before  he  said  to  me ; 
‘  Now,  General  Neill,  let  us  understand  each  other ;  you  have 
no  power  or  authority  here  whilst  I  am  here,  and  you  are  not 
to  issue  a  single  order.’  ”  * 

But  it  was  arranged  that  whilst  Havelock,  being  in  chief 
command,  should  mature  his  arrangements  for 
Mnbplir.  crossing  of  the  Ganges,  Neill  should  remain 

in  charge  of  Kanhpur.  One  of  his  first  acts,  after 
his  arrival,  was  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
recent  massacres,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  avenge  them. 
There  are  deeds  which  it  is  better  to  suffer  the  actor  to  chronicle 
in  his  own  words.  In  a  letter  before  me.  Colonel  Neill,  after 
describing  events  already  recorded  in  this  narrative,  says ; 


*  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  as  Neill  entered  in  his  jnurnal  at  the 
time  that  he  had  been  well  received  by  Havelock,  it  may  bo  assumed  that 
there  was  no  discourtesy  iu  the  manner  in  which  this  intimation  was 
conveyed.  See  the  following  passage  :  “  Got  into  Kanhpur  about  seven  A. M., 
Monday  20lb  .  .  .  and  am  well  received  by  General  Havelock.  Poor 
Captain  Beatsou,  Adjutant-General,  died  of  cholera,  and  Currie,  of  84tli, 
died  of  his  wound,  a  round  shot  in  the  side ;  saw  Ifenaud,  his  left  leg  taken 
off,  high  np  the  thigh,  looking  veiy  pale  and  ill.  .  .  .  Stepinnson,  with 
lemainder  of  Fusiliers,  gone  out  to  Bithiir  with  Cavalry  and  Sikhs  to  destroy 
it.  Cavalry  with  Barrow  bring  in  gun  in  the  forenoon.  .  .  .  General 
Havelock  informs  me  he  will  leave  me  at  Kanhpur  iu  command  during  his 
absence.  .  .  .  Much  plundering  iu  the  city  by  Sikhs,  64tli,  and  7Sth  ;  most 
disgraceful.” 
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The  men  were  shot,  the  women  and  children  were  hrouglit 
Tip  to  a  little  bungalow  near  the  Assembly-rooms.  The  Fath- 
garh  fugitives,  such  as  were  saved,  were  brought  in  there  too. 
1  have  sent  a  list  of  all  and  their  fate.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  women  and  children  were  brought  into 
that  house;  many  had  been  killed  in  the  boats, 
many  killed  and  died  in  the  intrenchments ;  all  w'ho  survived 
fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  in  the  confinement  in  that  house, 
were  barbarously  murdered,  after  tlTe*  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
nf  Havelock’s  first  victory — this  by'  the  Nana’s  order.  They 
were  badly  fed  and  treated  at  first,  but  afterwards  got  more 
and  clean  clothing,  and  servants  to  wait  on  them.  They  Avere 
sent  their  evening  meal  on  that  fatal  day,  and  after  it  these 
fiends  rushed  in  and  butchered  them  all;  they  Avere  shot  and 
hacked  to  pieces.  The  bodies  of  all.  who  died  there  AA'ere 
thrown  into  the  well  of  the  house,  all  the  murdered  also.  I 
saAV  that  house  when  I  first  came  in.  Ladies’  and  children’s 
bloody  torn  dresses  and  shoes  were  lying  about,  and  locks  of 
hair  torn  from  their  heads.*  The  floor  of  the  one  room  they' 
were  all  dragged  into  and  killed  Avas  saturated  with  blood. 
One  cannot  control  one’s  feelings.  Who  could  be  merciful  to  one 
concerned?  Severity  at  the  first  is  mercy  in  the  end.  I  Avish 
to  shoAv  the  Natives  of  India  that  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
us  for  such  deeds  will  be  the  heaviest,  the  most  revolting  to 
their  feelings,  and  Avhat  they  must  ever  remember. |  I  issued 
the  following  order,  Avhich,  hoAvever  objectionable  in  the 
estimation  of  some  of  our  Brahmanised  infatuated  elderly' 
gentlemen,  I  think  suited  to  the  occasion,  or  rather  to  the 
present  crisis .  ‘  25th  July,  1857.  ’I’he  well  in  Avhich  are  the 
remains  of  the  poor  Avomen  and  child leii  so  brutally  murdered 


*  Other  narrators  have  described  the  scene  in  similar  laiiguhgo.  Major 
North  says:  “Tortured  by  the  fierce  thijst  of  revenge,  and  penetrated  by 
the  sense  of  their  sull'erings,  strange,  wild  feelings  aAvoke  within  us.  Vaunting, 
eager,  maddened,  wo  sped  onward  to  the  dreary  house  of  martyrdom,  where 
their  blood  was  outpoured  likoAvater  ;  the  clotted  gore  lay  ankle  deep  on  the 
polluted  flooi',  and  also  long  tresses  of  silken  hair,  fragments  of  fi.>nialo 
Avearing  apparel,  hats,  boolcs,  children’s  toys,  wore  scattered  about  i'li  terj  iMe 
coufosion.”  The  alleged  inscriptions  .on  tho  Avails  were  malicious  or  silly 
forgeries. 

t  In  another  letter,  Neill  says:  “My  object  is  to  inflict  a  fearful  inmish- 
ment  for  a  revolting,  cowardly,  iiarharous  deed,  and  to  strike  terror  info  Ihe.se 
rebels.  .  .  .  No  one  who  ha.s  witnes:.sed  the  scene.s  of  imirder,  imililation.  and' 
mas.sacre,  can  ever  listen  to  the  word  ‘  merey  ’  n.s  a]>iilieil  to  Ihese  fieinls.” 
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by  this  miscreant,  the  Nana,  will  be  filled  up,  and  neatly  and 
decentl}’^  covered  over  to  form  their  grave  :  a  party  of  Euro¬ 
pean  soldiers  will  do  so  this  evening,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  officer.  The  house  in  which  they  were  butchered,  and 
Avhich  is  stained  with  their  blood,  will  not  be  washed  or  cleaned 
by  their  countrymen ;  but  Brigadier-General  Neill  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  every  stain  of  that  innocent  blood  shall  be  cleared 
up  and  wiped  out,  previous  to  their  execution,  by  such  of  the 
miscreants  as  may  be  hereafter  apprehended,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  mutiny,  to  be  selected  according  to  their 
rank,  caste,  and  degree  of  guilt.  Each  miscreant,  after  sentence 
of  death  is  pronounced  upon  him,  will  be  taken  down  to  the 
house  in  question,  under  a  guard,  and  will  be  forced  into 
cleaning  up  a  small  portion  of  the  blood-stains ;  the  task  will 
be  made  as  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  possible,  and  the 
Provost-Marshal  will  use  the  lashdn  forcing  any  one  objecting 
to  complete  his  task.  After  properly  clearing  up  his  portion, 
the  culprit  is  to  be  immediately  hanged,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  gallows  will  be  erected  close  at  hand.’ — The  first  culprit  was 
a  Subahdar  of  the  6th  Native  Infantry,  a  fat  brute,  a  very 
high  Brahman.  The  sweeper’s  brush  was  put  into  his  hands 
by  a  sweeper,  and  he  was  ordered  to  set  to  work.  He  had 
about  half  a  square  foot  to  clean  ;  he  made  some  objection, 
when  down  came  the  lash,  and  ho  yelled  again  ;  he  wiped  it  all 
up  clean,  and  w'as  then  hung,  and  his  remains  buried  in  the 
public  road.  Some  days  after,  others  were  brought  in — one  .a 
Muhammadan  officer  of  our  civil  court,  a  great  rascal,  and  one 
of  the  leading  men  ;  he  rather  objected,  was  flogged,  made  to 
lick  part  of  the  blond  with  his  tongue.  No  doubt  this  is  strange 
law,  but  it  suits  the  occasion  well,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
interfered  with  until  the  room  is  thoroughly  cleansed  in  this 
way.  ...  I  will  hold  my  own,  with  the  blessing  and  help  of 
God.  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  His  finger  is  in  all  this — we 
have  been  false  to  oui  selves  so  often.” 

’J’his  story  has  been  told  before,*  and  with  comments  of 
r^arious  shades  of  opinion.  It  is  very  safe  and  easy  in  quiet 
times,  and  in  a  Christian  land,  to  condemn  such  acts  as  these 
with  placid  judicial  severity,  for  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
demands  no  thought,  and  is  sure  to  evoke  much  sympathy. 
But  wo  must  re-live  that  month  of  July,  and  transport  onr- 


*  It  was  fust  publi.shed,  soon  .after  the  event,  in  an  Ayrehiro  journal. 
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selves  to  tlio  lliresLold  of  the  Bibfgarh,  rightly  to  estimate 
them.  If  evelyhl' the  history  of  human  strife,  it  were  righteous 
to  invest  retribution  with  unlmown  terrors,  it  was  whilst  the 
blood  of  our  innocents  was  still  red  in  the  slaughter-house.  It 
was  not  that  men,  in  ordinary  conjunctures  strong-headed  and 
tender-hearted,  lost  the  power  of  discerning  between  right  and 
wrong  in  the  face  of  the  horrors  that  beset  them,  but  that 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  amongst  our  people,  sternly  com¬ 
posed  in  the  midst  of  all  exoitemenrts  and  bewilderments,  de¬ 
liberately  harboured  the  conviction,  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
put  mercy  far  away  from  them,  and  to  visit  exceptional  wicked¬ 
ness  with  an  exceptional  severity  of  punishment.  There  was  a 
remorseless  logic  in  the  arguments  on  which  they  built  up  this 
faith.  It  M^as  contended  that,  as  there  were  different  degrees 
of  murder,  there  should  also  he  different  degrees  of  death- 
punishment.  ■  Colonel  John  Nicholson,  of  whose  heroic  character 
and  illustrions  Career  it  will  hereafter  he  my  privilege  to 
write  in  detail,  was  eager  to  have  a  special  Act  passed,  legalis¬ 
ing  in  certain  cases  more  cruel  forms  of  execution — that  is 
to  say,  death  with  torture.  “  Let  us,”  he  wrote  to  Colonel 
Edwardes,  at  the  end  of  May,  “  propo.se  a  Bill  for  the  flaying 
alive,  -impalement,  or  burning  of  the  murderers  of  the  ■women 
and  children  at  Dehli.  The  idea  of  simply  hanging  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  such  atrocities  is  maddening.  I  wish  th^at  I  were 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  if  necessary  I  might  take  the 
law  into  my  own  hands.”  Again,  a  few  days  later,  vehemently 
urging  this  exceptional  legislation ;  “  You  do  not  answer  me 
about  the  Bill  for  a  new  kind  of  death  for  the  .murderers  and 
dishonourers  of  our  women.*  I  will  propose  it  alone  if  you  will 
not  help  me.  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  see  fiends  of  that 
stamp  let  off  with  simple  hanging.”  Edwardes,  it  seems,  was 
naturally  reluctant  to  argue  the  question  with  his  energetic 
ii-iend ;  but  Nicholson  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  thought 
that  such  acts  of  cruel  retribution  were  justified  in  every  sense, 
and  he  appealed  to  Holy  Writ  in  support  of  the  logical  argu¬ 
ments  which  he  adduced.  Writing  at  a  later  period,  he  said, 
“  As  regards  torturing  the  murderers  of  the  women  and 
children :  If  it  he  right  otherwise,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
refrain  from  it,  because  it  is  a  Native  custom.  We  are  told  in 


*  Tliis'was  the  mistake  of  the  tl.ay.  There  had  heeu  no  dishonouring  of 
our  women,  in  tlio  sense. intended.  . 
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tlio  BiOlo  tliat  Htripe.s  shall  he  meted  out  according  to  faiiltB, 
and,  if  hanging  is  suflicient  punishment  for  such  wretches, 
it  is  too  severe  for  ordinary  mutineers.  If  I  had  them  in  my 
power  to-day,  and  knevr  that  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  I  would 
inflict  the  most  excruciating  tortures  I  could  think  of  on  them 
with  a  perfectly  easy  conscience.  Our  English  nature  appears 
to  be  always  in  extremes.  A  few  years  ago  men  (frequently 
innocent)  used  to  be  tortured  merely  on  suspicion.  Now  there 
is  no  punishment  worse  than  hanging,  which  is  a  very  easy 
death,  for  atrocities  which  could  not  be  exceeded  by  fiends. 
We  have  different  scales  of  punishment  for  different  kinds  of 
theft,  assault,  forgery,  and  other  crimes — why  not  for  murder  ?  ” 

■  Kindred  sentiments  might  be  quoted  from  other  sources. 
Even  the  wisest  and  best  in  those  days,  though  some  might 
have  shrunk  from  the  open  advocacy  of  torture,  were  prone  to 
think  that  instantaneous  death  to  men,  who  perhaps  gloried  in 
it  as  an  anticipatory  dismissal  to  eternal  beatitude,  was  but  an 
inadequate  requital  for  the  enormous  crimes  that  were  eom- 
raitted  against  us.  Christian  piety,  indeed,  was  not  slow  to 
rebuke  those  who,  in  that  conjuncture,  had  any  bowels  of  com¬ 
passion,  making  them  reluctkut  to  smite  heavily  at  the  perse¬ 
cutors  of  our  race.  It  was  from  one  of  the  purest  hearts  and 
one  of  the  soundest  heads  in  all  our  Christian  community  that 
the  following  remonstrance  issued.  It  was  addressed  to  Henry 
Tucker,  Commissioner  of  Bamiras  :  “  I  fear  in  your  case  your 
natural  tenderness.  But,  consider  that  we  have  to  cmcify  these 
affections  as  well  as  our  lusts.  The  magistrate  bears  not  the 
sword  in  vain.  The  Word  of  God  gives  no  authority  to  the 
modern  tenderness  for  human  life  which  would  save  even  the 
murderer.  I  believe  that  your  duty  now  is  to  be  firm  and 
resolute,  to  execute  the  law  rigorously  in  its  extreme  penalties, 
and  to  set  your  face  as  a  flint  against  all  concessions.  .  It  is 
necessary  in  all  Eastern  lands  to  establish  a  fear  and  awe  of 
the  Government.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  are  its  benefits 
appreciated.  Previously,  they  are  ascribed  to  weakness.  Wo 
must  be  sternly,  rigorously  just  against  all  treason,  violence, 
and  treachery,  and  hand  down  a  tradition  of  our  severity. 
Otherwise  these  troubles  will  recur.”  And  even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  there  are  few  righteous  men  who  will 
not  readily  accept  this  doctrine.  What  is  dreadful  in  the 
record  of  retribution  is,  that  some  of  our  people  regarded  it 
not  as  a  solemn  duty  or  a  terrible  necessity,  but  as  a  devilish 
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IKistiiiic,  etrikiug  indiscriminately  at  tlie  black  races,  and 
slaying  without  proof  of  individual  guilt.  That  Neill  was 
fully  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  the  men,  on  whom  ho  had 
inflicted  the  terrible  punishment,  thus  described  in  his  own 
words,  were  among  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  great  crime 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  punish;  cannot  be  questioned; 
and  we  must  all  devoutly  hope  that  he  was  right. 

But  the  chastisement  of  the  eneniy.was  but  a  small  part  of 
tlie  work  which  then  lay  before  the  English 
Generals.  Their  mission,  indeed,  was  to  save,  not  for  MiTanc? 
to  destroy.  Havelock  had  reminded  his  followers 
that  the  campaign  was  only  begun — that  Lakhnao  was  in  jieril, 
Agra  besieged,  and  Dehli  still  a  focus  of  rebellion.  And  he  had 
written  to  Neill,  saying,  “  The  instant  jmu  join  me,  I  will,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  strike  a  blow  that  shall  resound  through 
India.”  He  rrttered  these  words  in  the  flush  of  victory,  when 
the  excitement  of  battle  had,  perhaps,  unhinged  the  habitual 
caution  of  the  sagacious  commander.  And,  now  that  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  O2rerations  of  the  war,  the  difiiculties  Avhich  lay 
before  him  presented  themselves  in  their  true  proportions. 
But,  although  less  sanguine  and  confident  than  before,  he  was 
not  less  determined  to  cross  the  river  and  to  jDush  on  into  Oudh 
with  the  utmost  possible  despatch. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  before  all  things,  at  that  time  to 
secure  the  250sition  of  the  detachment  that  was  to 
be  left  under  the  command  of  General  Neill. 

Havelock  could  ill  spare  a  single  man  from  the  j„|y  ]g_23. 
little  force  with  which  he  was  to  advance  on 
Lakhnao,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  leave 
so  large  a  number  as  three  hundred  men  for  the  defence  of 
Kauhpur.  But,  with  the  terrible  experience  of  the  past  before 
him,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  less.  Uncertain  as  to  the 
23osition  of  his  late  antagonists — ap23rchending  the  25robability 
that,  on  his  cros.sing  the  Ganges  with  tlie  bulk  of  his  force,  a 
large  body  of  the  Nana’s  troo2is  would  double  back  on  Kiinlquir 
— Havelock  had  resolved  from  the  .first  to  select  the  inost  ad¬ 
vantageous  site  for  an  intrenched  camp,  and  before  tbc  ’arri\-al 
of  Neill  the  intrenchraents  had  boon  commenced.  “At  a  little 
distance  from  the  common  ferry,”  says  Havelock’s  biogra2)ber,* 
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“  thevo  was  an  elevated  plateau,  about  two  hundred,  yards  in 
length  and  a  hundred  in  breadth,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  At  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  it  there  was  an  island  on  the  river,  partly  submerged 
in  this  season  of  the  year.  Between  it  and  the  Oudh  Bank 
were  two  smaller  islands  of  alluvial  land,  thrown  up  by 
the  action  of  the  river,  but  covered  with  water  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  and  visible  only  from  the  reeds  which  spring  up 
iipon  them.  The  General  was  of  opinion  that  these  islands 
might  bo  turned  to  good  account,  if  he  was  obliged  to' recross 
the  river,  while  the  intrenchment  on  the  right  bank  would 
effectually  cover  that  operation.  On  this  mound,  accordingly', 
a  field-work  capable  of  accommodating  and  also  of  being  defended 
by  three  hundred  men  was  commenced  on  the  19th,  and  pushed 
on  with  extraordinary  vigour.”  *  The  work  was  done  by  Native 
day-labourers  chiefly  from  the  city.  The  offer  of  good  wages, 
paid  regularly  every'  evening,  brought  us  the  ready  services  of 
hundreds — nay,  thousands  of  men,  careless  of  what  government 
or  what  race  were  in  the  ascendant,  so  long  as  they  could  eat, 
and  smoko,  and  sleep,  with  certainty  and  without  molestation. 
Disarmed  and  dismounted  troopers  of  the  Irregular  Horse  were 
jilso  set  to  work  at  the  trenches;  and  any  skilled  Europeans, 
willing  to  help,  were  retained,  and  their  assistance  paid  for  by 
the  State. 

So  Neill  found  the  works  already  in  progress  when  he  arrived, 
and  they  grew  beneath  the  hands  of  the  great  swarm  of  labourers 
with  surprising  rapidity'.  His  quick  soldierly  eye  saw  at  once 
that  there  were  some  defects  in  the  position  ;  but  he  admitted 
that  none  better  could  have  been  selected.  Whilst  t  he  workmen 
plied  their  shovels,  our  baggage  was  sent  into  the  inttenchments, 
and  the  two  Generals  went  about  collecting  the  guns  which 
were  to  defend  the  works  in  course  of  coustruction.f  Then  the 


*  Mr.  Sliertr,  iu  las  official  report,  says:  “General  Neill  was  left  with  a 
garrison  of  less  than  two  humlred  men  to  hold  Kiiiilipuf.’’  Tliere  can  bo 
110  doubt,  however,  that  (he  number  stated  by  Mr.  Marshman  is  the  more 
correct.  General  Neill  hiniseif,  writing  on  the  22nd,  says :  “I  shall  have 
nearly  three  hundred  men  of  all  kinds.” 

t  See  the  following  extracts  from  General  Neill’s  Journal,  which  illustrate 
the  narrative  of  these  proceedings ;  “  Wednesday,  22nd. — Heavy  rain  this 
morning — vide  out  to  see  intienehment — don’t  like  the  ground  about  it,  but 
suspect  there  is  no  better  position.  Have  a  long  talk  with  the  General  about 
it.  .  .  .  Go  with  General  to  see  tlic  Arsenal ;  it  is  entirely  destroyed  ;  in  a 
bad  position.  There  are  some  brass  dismounted  guns  there,  also  throe  large 
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sick  were  sent  in,  and  every  preparation  made  for  sheltering 
and  providing  for  the  effective  garrison.  And  wliiist  this  was 
being  done,  arrangements  were  being  made  for 
the  conve3''auce  of  the  bnlk  of  Havelock’s  force  ArrangeraeBts 
across  the  watei-s  of  the  Ganges.  The  old  bridge  liT  crossing 
of  boats  had  been,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
destroyed;  and  now  the  steamer,  which  had  brought  Spurgin 
and  his  party  up  from  Allahabad,  was  employed  in  collecting 
boats ;  but  it  was  a  work  of  no  small-diffioulty  to  obtain  them. 
Boatmen,  too,  were  wanting,  for  men  of  this  class,  conscious 
that  they  had  aided  and  abetted  the  foul  murder  of  our  people, 
had  prudently  dispersed  on  our  reappearance  on  the  scene.  But, 
after  a  while,  some  were  induced  to  return  to  their  craft,  on  a 
promise  of  indemnity  for  past  offences.  A  number  of  them  were 
enrolled  into  a  corps,  ami  organised  on  a  fixed  scale  of  pajuneut.*' 
There  were  many,  at  that  time,  who,  as  they  had  believed 
that  it  was  easy  “  to  make  short  work  of  Dehli,” 
believed  also  that  the  relief  of  Lakhnao  would  be  oulib?"^ 
attended  with  no  kind  of  difficulty.  Even  in 
Havelock’s  camp  it  seemed  to  some  to  bo  an  easj^  task  to  make 


iron  ones  in  carriages.  TJiese,  "with  all  lire  guns  hero,  are  being  taken  down 
to  the  intrenched  portion.  .  .  .  There  is  great  plundering  going  on  by  the 
troops — most  disgraceful — and  on  the  part  of  Commandants,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  61th;  a  disinclination  to  prevent  their  men  misconducting 
themselves.  I  should  have  adopted  very  decided  steps  with  all  these 
regiments,  and  this  force  at  first,  but  lliis  has  been  neglected.  All  liave 
taken  to  plundering,  and  the  example  set  by  officers  has  been  very  bad 
indeed;  the  plundering  of  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  in  the  city  by 
hands  of  soldiers  and  Sikhs  has  been  most  outrageous,  and  there  has  been  no 
clieek  to  it,  Orders  here  seem  to  be  unattended  to.  Pistols  and  guns  fired 
off  in  camp.  Colonel  Tytler  informs  fne  the  want  of  attention  to  orders  by 
Ooromandauts  of  Corps  and  others  is  disgraceful,  and  I  see  it  pl-.iinly.  I 
suppose  no  force  ever  marclied  with  a  set  of  so  inferior  commanding  ofiiccrs. 
I  fear  G-eiieral  Havelock  will  not  go  off  in  time  he  expected;  the  difficulties 
in  crossing  the  Ganges  are  very  great.  Thursday,  23rd. — Agreeably  to  orders 
of  yesterday,  send  all  sick  down  to  inlrenchmenl,  get  baggage  down,  and 
start  myself  with  Gordon  an<l  Bruce.  .  .  .  Governor-General's  proclamation 
giving  rewards  for  capture  of  rebels  ami  bringing  back  piojjerty,  ]inb- 
lished  and  promulgated  in  the  hazaais,  and  all  about — get  copies  ]3riiited  off 
Heavy  rain  at  iiiglit.  The  intrenched  position  lias  Jio  strength — except  willr 
three  limes  the  men— -but  1  will  bold  it.” 

♦  “  See  Tytler — arrange  about  a  corps  of  boatmen.  Ho  sends  mo  jiart  of 

a  note  be  has  scut  to  General  Havelock  alxmt  my  going  with  him . So 

I  may  bo  oil'  soon — set  my  bouse  in  order,  ns  it  wore.  Arrange  iilronl  wbal.  I 
shall  take  and  what  leave  beliind,  &c.,  &c." — llrucral  .Yiah’s  Jiwnud.  .lidij 
25,  .11/, 9. 
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good  the  inarch  to  the  Oudh  capital.  The  distance  was  not 
great,  but  it  was  not  a  question  of  distance.  The  whole  of 
Oudh  was  up  in  arms  against  us.  It  was  no  more  than  any 
sane  man,  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  had  attended 
and  the  events  which  had  followed  the  annexation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Oudh,  must  have  involuntarily  predicted.  The  passions 
of  all  the  influential  classes  were  roused,  and  their  antagonism 
stimulated  to  the  utmost,  against  us.  The  remnant  of  the  old 
Court  of  Lakhnao,  the  Soldiery,  the  Landed  Aristocracy,  were 
all  arrayed  against  the  power  that  had  trodden  them  down  into 
tire  dust.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  before  the  end  of 
.Tune  there  had  been  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  nearly  every  station 
throughout  the  province.  Moreover,  it  was  the  great  nursery 
of  the  Sipahis  of  the  Bengal  Army.  Every  village  held  the 
homes  and  families  of  men  who  were  fighting  against  us  ;  and, 
therefore,  bristled  with  our  enemies.  Our  regular  regiments 
had  ripened  rapidly  in  rebellion.  For  a  little  space  Sir  Henrj' 
Lawrence  had  believed  that  he  might  play  off  the  Irregulars 
against  the  battalions  of  the  Line.*  But  they  were  composed 
of  the  same  elements ;  and  in  Oudh,  as  in  other  parts,  this  faith 
was  soon  stripped  of  all  that  had  sustained  it,  and  stood  out  as 
a  naked  delusion.  The  great  “Ikbal”  of  the  Compan3f '  was 
fast  waning,  and  even  our  friends  forsook  us,  believing  us  to  be 
weak.  There  was  little  hope,  indeed,  from  anj^  source  but  from 
the  wisdom  of  our  leaders  and  from  the  courage  of  our  English 
fighting-men.  Of  all  these  conditions,  so  hostile  to  British 
.supremacy  in  Oudh,  I  shall  write  more  fully  in  another  part  of 
this  narrative.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  results,  which  had  developed  themselves — re¬ 
sults  obstructive  in  the  extreme  to  the  advance  of  Havelock’s 
arinjr. 

These  results,  as  apparent  at  the  end  of  June,  were  thus 


*  At  the  end  of  May,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  written  to  Lord  Canning, 
saying;  “Hitherto  the  country  has  been  quiet,  and  we  have  played  the 
Irregulars  against  the  Lino  regiments.  But  being  constituted  of  the  same 
materials,  the  taint  is  fast  pervading  them,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  if  not  days, 
unless  in  the  interim  Dehli  be  captured,  there  will  be  one  feeling  throughout 
tire  army — a  feeling  that  our  prestige  is  gone — and  that  feeling  will  be  more 
dangerous  than  any  other.  Eeligion,  fear,  hatred,  one  and  all,  Irave  their 
influences ;  but  there  is  still  a  reverence  for  the  Company’s  Ikbal.  When 
it  is  gone,  we  shall  have  few  friends,  indeed.”  [Urbal  anptice,  Prestige.  Good 
Fortune. — G.  B.  M.] 
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described  'by  Mr.  Gubbins  *  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Canning : 
“Every  corps  at  every  station  in  tbe  province  has  mutmied, 
and  tbe  districts  now  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Tiiliikdars  are 
forcibly  resuming  their  former  villages,  and  burning  and  slaying 
all  who  oppose  them.  Old  feuds  are  again  breaking  out,  and 
fighting,  both  with  guns,  musketry,  &o.,  is  going  on  in  every 
quarter,  more  or  less.  The  head  Civil  Authority  having  been 
forced  in  each  instance  to  abandon  his  Sadr  Station;'  his 
Thanas  and  Tahsils  liave  gone  also,  and  there  is  no  restraint 
on  violence  and  anarchy.  Did  the  mutineers  pass  through  and 
away,  civil  ofiicers  might  again  go  out,  and  order  might  again 
be  restored ;  but  they  are  not  gone,  and  are  hanging  about  the 
province,  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Lakhnao. 
This  I  believe  they  will  never  obtain,  and  they  are  meanwhile 
melting  daily  away.  The  following  is  the  present  aspect  of 
the  .rtations  of  mutineers  in  the  province  :  Ehairahad  division 
(Sitapiir,  Mohamdi,  and  Malaon^ — Entirely  abandoned.  There 
was  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  Europeans  of  Shahjahanpur  and 
Mohamdi.  Of  the  mutinous  troops,  the  Tlst  Native  Infantry 
and  10th  Oudh  Irregular  Infantry  have  gone  towards  Dehli ; 
and  eleven  hundred  men,  the  remains  of  the  9th  Oudh  Irregular 
Infantry  and  Police  Corps,  are  at  Mahmuddbad,  fortj'  miles 
hence,  trying  to  induce  the  TAlukdars  to  join,  and  daily  melting 
away. — Laldmao  Division  (Lakbimo,  Onao,  Daryabad)  :  Laklrnao, 
and  eight  miles  round  it,  is  all  that  remains  orderly  in  Oudh. 
We  hold  two  po.sts,  the  Eesidcncy  and  Machlii  Bhawan,  besides 
a  miserable  European  force  in  oantonmont.  The  Machlii  Bhawan 
is  imposing  for  the  townspeople ;  but  the  Natives  know,  and 
our  engineers  have  declared,  it  to  be  nttoiiy  imtenable.  Should, 
therefore,  a  siege  be  attempted,  it  will  be  blown  up.  'I lie 
works  at  the  Eesidency  have  been  greatly  strengthened, 
including  my  residence  and  otliers,  and  really  a  ])roloiig;od 
defence  can  be  made.  At  Daryabad  is  the  5th  (iudh  IiTee-ular 
Infantry  in  mutiny,  but  with  numbcr.s  dimimsbed.  They  ha^■o 
boon  joined  by  Fisher’s  Horse  (15th),  and  the-  8th  Oudli 
Irregular  Infantry  from  iSultiinpur. — DalinncJ/.  Division  :  tlic  ind 
and  ilrd  Oudh  Irregular  Infaiitiy,  and  I'nlloh’s  Battory,  and  a 
hundred  Horse,  in  mutinv,  have  not  yot  cro.ssed  tbe  Ghauhra  ; 
are  waiting. — Faizahdil  Didsion :  this  was  tlio  most  dangerous 


•  Martin  Giibtiins,  Financial  Comraissioncr  of  Omll!— iirollici-  of  J'jcilorii  k 
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quarter;  the  22n(l  Native  Infantry,  the  17th  from  Aaamgarh : 
the  6th  Oudh  Irregular  Infantry,  part  of  the  15th  Undh 
Cavalry,  and  Mill’s  Battery  mahing  up  the  mutineers  there. 
This  is  dissipating  somewhat — the  15th  Oudh  Horse  having 
turned  towards  (as  we  believe)  Kanhpur.  Sultanpur  abandoned 
and  burnt ;  many  Europeans  killed.  Saloni :  ditto ;  Europeans 
saved.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  that  had  grown  up  in  Oudh, 
whilst  the  English  at  Kanhpmr  had  been  engaged  in  that  fatal 
struggle  for  existence  which  has  been  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  Notwithstanding  all  these  reverses,  there  had  been 
great  confidence  in  the  final  issue,  and,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  men  felt  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  a 
tower  of  strength.  But  the  mouth  of  June  had  closed  in  darkly 
and  sadly  upon  the  Lakhnao  garrison.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  the  English  had  been  disastrously  defeated  in  battle  at 
Chinhat.  July  had  dawned  upon  the  siege  of  Lakhnao.  And 
Havelock’s  victorious  entrance  into  K4nhpurhad  been  saddened 
by  the  news  which  met  him — that  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
that  siege  had  been  Henrj>-  Lawrence  himself.  The  General 
had  known  him  well  in  old  times.  They  had  served  together 
in  Afghanistan;  and  were  associated  by  bonds  of  mutual 
esteem  and  affection.*  And  none  knew  better  than  Havelock 
the  loss  which  the  cou’btry  had  sustained.  But  little  time  was 
left  for  the  indulgence  of  personal  or  public  sorrow.  The  first 
thoughts  of  the  General  were-to  be  given  to  the  living,  not  to 
the  dead.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  our  beleaguered  people  in 
Lakhnao  Were  in  deadly  peril,  and  that  all  depended,  under 
Providence,  upon  the  rapidity  with  wLich  he  could  make  good  , 
his  march  to  the  Oudh  capital.  He  felt,  too,  that  the  work 
before  him  was  not  restricted  to  the  relief  of  Lakhnao.  He  did 
not,  at  first,  a25preciate  the  full  extent  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  his  course,  and,  in  the  enthusiasm  born  of  success,  ho 
thought  that,  having  relieved  Lakhnao,  he  might  either  march 
to  the  reinforcement  of  the  Army  before  Dehli,  which  was  still 
holding  out  with  undiminished  effrontery,  or  he  might  operate 


*  “  Their  acquaintance  had  coinmenoed  sixteen  years  before,  amidst  the 
erabarrassmeiits  in  Af'ghimistan,  and  it  had  gradually  ripened  into  a  sacred 
friendship,  under  the  influence  of  that  mutual  appreciation  and  esteem  by 
which  great  minds  are  attracted  to  each  other.” — Marshman’s  Life  of 
Uaveloclc. 
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iitFectually  in  otlier  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  mutiny  and  rebellion  which  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
had  now  become  almost  universal. 

For  from  many  parts  of  Upper  India  evil  tidings  had  reached 
the  Kanhpur  commanders.  Disaster  had  followed 
disaster  with  astounding  rapidity.  Almost  every  Oenerai  con- 
day  brought  a  new  story  of  mutiny  and  massacre  '^country?'’ 

— a  new  list  of  murdered  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  stories  were  more  terriblp,  some  lists  were  longer 
than  others ;  but  ever  there  was  the  same  sad,  but  not  inglorious, 
record  of  chivalrous  action  and  heroic  endurance  on  the  part  of 
the  Pew,  and  of  cruelty  and  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  Many. 
The  gigantic  horror  of  Kanhpur  dwarfed  all  other  calamities 
that  had  overtaken  our  people.  But  there  were  other  crimes 
committed  in  that  month  of  June  light  only  when  weighed 
against  the  burden  of  guilt  borne  by  the  butcher  of  Bithur. 
In  Jhansi — one  of  Lord  Dalhousie’s  annexations  by  Bight  of 
Lapse  * — there  had  been  an  insurrection  headed  by  the  Bani, 
with  a  great  destruction  of  English  life.  Nearly  all  Bunddel- 
khand  was  bristling  up  in  arms  against  us.  The  troops  of 
iSindhia  and  Ilolkar  had  mutinied  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Purbiahs  of  the  Company’s  army ;  and  many  of  our  people  had 
perished  miserably  in  the  territories  of  those  princes,  though  as 
yet  there  were  no  signs  of  the  hostility  of  the  Durbars.  Higher 
up  in  Kohilkhand  not  only  were  the  Sipahis  in  mutiny, 
murdering  their  officers,  but  the  country  was  in  rebellion,  and 
Muhammadan  rule  was  proclaimed  under  the  vice-royalty  of 
Khan  Bahadur  Khan.  Hansi  and  Hishr  had  seen  their  own 
tragedies ;  and  there  had'  been  other  episodes  of  the  most 
painful  interest  to  stir  English  hearts  to  their  depths.  In 
the  Pan  jab,  although  it  seemed  that  we  were  riding  out  the 
storm,  strained  to  the  utmost  but  not  yielding  to  its  blows,  it 
was  becoming  plain  that  the  Bengal  regiments  were  breaking 
into  revolt,  and  streaming  down  to  swell  the  tide  of  rebellion 
at  the  great  centre  of  Dehli.  And  ever  as  week  followed  week, 
though  false  rumours,  too  readily  accepted,  of  the  capture  of 
the  great  imperial  stronghold  reached  the  lower  country,  only 
to  sow  the  seed.s  of  future  disappointment,  the  MughuE  capii/d 
was  held  by  the  mutinous  troops  that  had  proclaimed  tho 
supremacy  of  Bahadur  Shah. 
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From  Agra  — then  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces — the  tidings  were  not  assuring.  The  great 
provincial  capital,  which  all  through  the  month  of  May  had 
been  held  in  security,  though  not  without  much  doubt  and 
anxiety,  had  in  June  been  beleaguered  by  an  enemy,  which,  in 
the  shape  of  the  mutinous  regiments  from  Nimaeh  and 
Nasirabad,  had  marched  down  to  attack  the  second  city  in 
Hindustan.  And  whilst  Lieutenant-Governor  Colvin  and  all 
his  Chief  Officers  had  been  shut  up  at  Agra,  the  districts  under 
his  charge  had  been  rolling  away  from  him.  That  great 
triumpii  of  British  administration,  so  vaunted,  so  believed — 
the  Settlement  of  the  North-Western  Provinces — had  suddenly 
collapsed.  For  a  time  there  was  a  great  revolution  of  landed 
property,  and  almost  all  that  the  English  had  decreed  ha<l 
been  down-trodden  with  a  remorseless  heel,  as  though  what  we 
had  done  and  boasted  had  been  purposely  done  in  violent  scorn 
of  the  genius  and  instincts  of  the  people.  Even  the  Supreme 
Government,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  were  constrained  to 
admit  that  “  the  North-Western  Provinces  were  for  the  moment 
lost.”  *  However  humiliating  the  fact  may  have  been,  it  was 
a  fact.  Our  latest  administrative  triumphs  had  crumbled 
away  at  our  feet. 

There  was  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  main  bodies 
of  the  Madras  and  Bomba.y  armies  bad  not  fallen  aw^ay  from  their 
allegiance.  But  it  was  hard  to  say  what  any  hour  might  bring 
forth.  One  Bombay  regiment  was  rising ;  there  were  threaten¬ 
ing  movements  in  the  Southern  Maratha  Country,  and  moi'e 
than  a  suspicion  that  the  old  adherents  of  the  Eajahs  of  Satarali 
were  in  league  with  the  representatives  of  the  Peshwas.  The 
Bombay  services  in  the  persons  of  Brigadier  Le-Grand  Jacob 
and  Messrs.  Eose  and  Seton-Karr  were  emulating  the  good 
deeds  of  their  brethren  in  Bengal,  and  Lord  Elphinstoue  was 
nobly  vindicating  the  confidence  which  the  British  Government 
had  reposed  in  him,  by  placing  him,  for  a  second  time,  at  the 
head  of  an  Indian  presidency.  It  was  not  beyond  the  pale  of 


*  “  The  Bengal  Native  Army  wns  in  nuitiiiy  ;  the  Nerih- Western  Provinces 
were  for  the  moment  lost ;  the  King  of  Dehli  and  our  treacherous  Sipahis 
were  proclaiming  a  new  Empire  ;  small  bodies  of  gallant  Englishmen  were 
hokiing  out  in  isolated  stations  against  fearful  odds;  the  revolt  was  still 
e.vtending;  and  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen  in  India  were  daily  torn  by 
accounts  of  the  massacre,  and  worse  than  massacre,  of  their  women  and 
children.” — Oovernmenl  of  India  to  Court  of  Directors,  July  4,  1857. 
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probability  that  Western  India  would  soon  be  in  a  blaze. 
Then,  in  the  Dakliin,  there  was  the  great  Muhaininadan  State 
of  Haidariibad,  where  the  Nizam,  guided  and  supported  by  his 
accomplished  minister,  Salar  Jang,  holding  fast  to  the  English 
alliance,  still  doubted  whether  they  could  much  longer  restrain 
their  troops,  if  Dehli  continued  to  defy  the  English  Government 
and  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  its  armies.  The  great  chiefs  of ' 
Eajpiitana  had  as  yet  given  no  sign  ;  but  if  Western  India  were 
to  rise,  the  contagion  might  spread  to  them,  and,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to-  calculate  the  em¬ 
barrassments  of  liaving  a  hostile  conntvy  intersecting  our 
comixmnications  between  onr  leading  positions  on  the  hast  and 
on  the  West.  Nipal  professed  fidelity  to  her  alliance,  and  was 
willing  to  lend  us  an  auxiliary  body  of  troops  to  operate  uimii 
Oudh;  hut  there  were  those  who  believed  that  on  the  first 
symptom  of  disaster,  they  would  be  eager  to  turn  against  us ; 
and  that,  in  any  case,  the  enlistment  of  such  allies  would  be  a 
confession  of  weakness,  which  would  inflict  a  severe  moral 
injury  on  our  Government.  .In  whatsoever  direction  we  turned 
our  eyes  there  was  not  a  gleam  of  comfort  to  be  .seen. 

By  the  25th  of  July,  Havelock’s  little  army  had  crossed  the 
Ganges.  It  had  been  a  work  beset  with  difficulties ; 
but  the  practical  energy  of  Colonel  Tytler  bad 
surmounted  them.  The  whole  were  now  on  the 
Oudh  side  of  the  river.  The  entire  force  consisted 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  ten  guns  imperfectly 
equipped  and  inefficiently  manned.  There  was,  as  before,  a 
great  dearth  of  Cavalry.  Excellent  as  it  was  in  all  soldierly 
qualities,  this  little  band  of  volunteer  Horse  mustered  only 
sixty  sabres.  It  was  in  truth  a  very  weak  Brigade,  such  as 
only  the  glorious  audacity  of  the  English  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  for  a  moment  to  he  capable  of  accomplishing  the  work 
before  it.  The  hopes  of  the  Lakhnao  garrison  had  been  raised  by 
something  like  a  promise  of  relief  in  the  little  space  of  five  or 
six  days.*  But  it  was  one  that  now  seemed  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  fulfilment.  And  the 
wonder  is  not  that  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  should  have 


*  Sec  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Martin  Gubbins’s  ‘Mui.inies  in 
Oudh.’  On  the  22)id  or  23rd  of  Jidy,  lire  tru-sty  spy  Aiig:id  arrived  with 
tidings  of  Havelock’s  arrival  at  Kilubpur.  “  Wc  hud,  it  will  bo  roncinbcred,” 
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forced  tlioinselves  upon  Havelock’s  mind,  in  all  their  real 
inaf^ni tilde,  wlicn  he  found  himself  across  the  Ganges,  but 
that  he  should  for  a  moment  have  made  light  of  them.  The 
week  between  the  21st  and  28th  of  July  had  brought  with  it 
an  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him  very  fatal  to  the  sanguine  views  wliich  he  had 
encouraged  on  his  first  arrival  at  Kanhpiir.  On  the  28th  he 
was  at  Maugalwar — it  cannot  be  said  encamped.  That  he 
might  move  as  lightly  and  rapidly  as  possible,  he  had  advanced 
without  the  impediment  of  tents,  “Some,”  it  has  been 
narrated  by  an  officer  of  the  force,  “  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  native  huts ;  some  managed  to  get  native  vaults,  in  which 
over-crowding  was  the  rule  ;  while  the  Sikh  soldiers  ingeniously 
rigged  up  thatched  huts  for  themselves.”  *  There  was  need, 

the  manner  of  an  Indian  July,  and  cholera  had 
broken  out  in  the  force.  There  was  nothing  to  cheer  or  to 
animate  the  leader  but  the  one  hope  of  saving  the  garrison  of 
Lakhnao.  “  I  have  this  morning,”  wrote  Havelock  to  Sir  Patrick 
Grant,  who  had  suggested  that  the  enterprise  was  a  hazardous 
one,  “  received  a  plan  of  Laklinao  from  Major  Anderson,  engineer 
in  that  garrison,  and  much  valuable  information  in  two  memo¬ 
randa,  which  escaiied  the  enemy’s  outpost  troops,  and  were 
partly  written  in  Greek  characters. f  Ttieso  communications, 
and  much  information  orally  derived  from  spies,  convince  me  of 
tlm  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  any  operation  to  relievo 


Bays  tho  Financial  Oominissioner,  “received  no  single  iota  of  intelligence 
since  the  siege  began ;  and  now  Angad  recounted  to  as  the  marvellous  tale  of 
a  handful  of  men  under  Havelock  having  defeated  the  Nana  in  three 
engagements,  and  being  actually  at  the  moment  master  of  Kanhpur.  Tlio 
news  waa  astounding.  We  had  all  along  been  expecting  that  the  Narni 
would  cross  the  river  and  join  the  besieging  force,  if  be  had  not  actually  done 
BO  already.  I  examined  Angad  strictly,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tlio 
joyful  and  wondrous  news  was  true.” — “  Many  persons  hail  entertained  great 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  Augad’s  information.  But  their  doubts  w'cro  happily 
removed  by  his  rcappoariiuoe  at  my  post  on  the  night  of  the  25tli  of  July'; 
and  this  time  he  brought  a  letter.  It  was  a  reply  by  Colonel  Fraser  Tytler 
to  the  letter  which  Angad  had  carried  from  me,  and  confirmed  the  inlelligenco 
which  Angad  had  previously  given  me.  Colonel  Tytler  wiote  that  tiic  General’s 
force  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  enemy,  that  the  troops  were  then  crossing 
the  river,  and  that  we  might  hope  to  meet  in  five  or  six  days.” 

*  Calcutta  llevieiD,  vol.  xxxii.,  Article,  “  Havelock’s  Indian  Campaign.” 

t  These  had  been  brought  by  Angad,  the  spy,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  in  a  former  note. 
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Colobel  Iinglis,  now  commanding  in  Lakhnao.  It  shall  bo 
attempted,  however,  at  every  risk,  and  the  result  faithfully 
reported.”* 

So  Havelock  nrarched  on — Kanhpvlr  with  its  ghastly  memories 
behind  him  ;  before  him,  at  Lakhnao,  the  great 
horror  of  a  catastrophe  still  more  tragic  and  over- 
whelming;  around  him  everywhere  a  multitude  juiyso. 
of  mutinous  soldiers  and  an  armed  population, 
hostile  to  the  core ;  and  with  him  only  the  fearlessness  of  the 
Englishman  to  make  headway  against  these  terrifio  odds. 

*  Marghiaaii’a  Life  of  Havelock, 
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Although  to  Lord  Canning  it  had  appeared  that  the  most  for- 
midahle  dangers  which  threatened  the  security  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  took  shape  in  the  lower 
countries,  because  those  countries  were  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  the  defence  of  European  troops, 
he  saw  far  off,  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  our  British  dominions, 
other  great  perils  scarcely  less  in  degree,  but  of  a  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  and  counteracted  by  more  favourable  conditions. 
In  the  lower  provinces  he  feared  the  malice,  of  the  Native 
soldiery.  In  the  Panjab  he  dreaded,  most  of  all,  the  enmity  of 
tlie  people.  Sipahi  regiments  were  scattered  all  over  the  Sikh 
country ;  but  the  province  was,  indeed,  the  great  European 
g-arrison  of  British  India.  The  strength  of  Engli,sh  manhood 
may  have  been  slight  in  relation  to  the  actual  defensive  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  frontier-province  abutting  upon  the  Afghan 
country,  from  which,  even  from  remote  periods,  succeeding 
dynasties  had  looked  for  the  stream  of  foreign  invasion — small, 
too,  in  comparison  with, the  numerical  power  of  the  Native 
regiments,  regular  and  irregular,  which  were  posted  in  all 
parts  of  the  Panjab.  But  ei'eu  with  the  mysterious  failure  of 
Mirath  before  his  eyes,  the  Governor-General  was  full  of  con¬ 
fidence  when  he  counted  up  the  European  regiments  on  the 
frontier,  and  felt  that  they  might  overawe  the  Sipahis.  Yet 
he  could  not  help  regarding  with  some  disquieting  appre¬ 
hensions  the  state  of  the  general  population  of  the  province. 
Little  more  than  seven  years  had  passed  since  the  Empire  of 
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Eanjit  Singli  Lad  been  brougbt  under  the  yoke  of  tbe  English. 
The  State  had  been  overthrown  by  the  soldiery.  It  was  the 
license  of  its  military  bands  that  had  unintentionally  opened  to 
us  the  gates  of  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  and  the  same 
power,  revived  or  reawakened,  might  now  oast  us  out,  and 
restore  for  a  while  the  dynasty  of  the  Singhs.  Men  of  the 
most  sanguine  temperament,  inflated  well-nigh  to  bursting 
with  national  self-love,  could  hardly  believe  that  the  Sirdars  of 
the  Panjab,  who  had  lost  so  much  b^.  the  conquest  of  their 
country,  had  become  ndiolly  reconciled  to  British  rule  and 
eager  to  perpetuate  it.  The  truth  embodied  in  a  few  pregnant 
words  by  tlie  greatest  master  of  common  sense  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen — “  So  many  overthrown  estates,  so 
many  votes  for  troubles  ” — could  not  be  ignored 
at  such  a  time.  Then  there  was  that  other  great  fount  of 
danger  —  “  disbanded  soldiery  ”• — which  might  send  forth  a 
sudden  torrent  to  swell  the  great  stream  of  trouble.*  “  Walled 
torvns,  stored  arsenals  and  ai'moiies,  goodly  races  of  horse, 
chariots  of  war,  elephants,  oidnance,  artillery,  and  the  like,” 
wrote  the  same  great  master — “  all  this  is  but  a  sheep  in  lion’s 
skin,  except  the  breed  and  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout  and 
■warlike."  The  breed  and  disposition  of  the  Sikhs  were  stout 
and  warlike.  We  could  not  regard  with  contemxrt  the  military 
Xrrowess  of  the  nation  which  had  sent  forth  the  men  who,  in  the 
great  battles  of  the  Satlaj,  had  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  skill 
and  valour  of  Hardinge  and  Gough,  with  tlie  best  troops  of  the 
British  Empire  at  their  back,  and  had  driven  our  Dragoons  like 
sheep  before  them  oil  the  i)lain  of  Chilianwala. 

Nor  was  the  only  danger  which  threatened  the  position  of 
the  British  in  our  great  frontier  province,  that  wdiich  glared 
upon  us  from  the  Panjab  itself.  Beyond  the  border  wmre  tur¬ 
bulent  tribes,  ocoujiving  the  Afghan  passes,  whom  it  had  been 
our  jmlicy  now-  to  bribe,  now  to  awe,  into  submission.  An 
irruption  of  these  predatory  hordes  into  the  plain  of  Pesliawar 
wmuld  have  caused  wdde-spread  confusion,  in  the  midst  of 
which  bodies  of  Afghan  Horse,  led,  perliapts,  by  one  of  tlio 


*  The  numbeK,  howevev,  must  not  be  exai^geratod.  The  remains  of  itic 
i’unjabi  Anny,  aflor  tlie  second  Sikh  w.ar,  jimhably  did  not  exccc<l  2(i.0(H) 
men.  Of  these  about  10,000  were  Siklis,  7,000  I’aiijiibi  IMidiammadaus 
4,000  hill  Bajpiits;  4,000  Hindustiinis,  ami  1,000  Gnrtcnlis.  About  4,000  of 
tlieso  old  Boliliers  wero  enlhted  into  the  Paiijab  Irregidnr  Force,  and  na 
equal  number  into  the  Military  Tolico. 
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chiefs  of  the  Banikzai  family  of  Kabul,  might  have  streamed 
down  upon  our  position,  and  burying,  as  they  had  before  done, 
all  jealousies  and  animosities  in  the  grave  of  a  common  purpose, 
might  have  allied  themselves  with  the  Sikhs,  and  swept  the 
English  out  of  the  country.  But  tliinking  of  this.  Lord  Canning 
thought  also  of  the  recent  subsidiary  treaty  with  Dost  Mu¬ 
hammad,  of  the  friendship  that  had  been  outwardly  established 
between  the  two  nations,  and,  above  all,  of  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  feelings  of  self-interest  dictated  to  the  Amir  a  course 
of  neutrality  at  such  a  time,  and  that  love  of  English  money 
was  stronger  than  hatred  of  the  English  race.  Thankfully 
and  hopefully,  he  remembered  the  wise  advice  of  Edwardes  and 
the  admirable  diplomacy  of  Lawrence ;  and  he  ceased  to  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  of  an  Afghan  invasion,  tremendous  as 
would  have  been  the  disaster  if  it  had  come  upon  us  at  such  a 
time. 

There  were  Some  other  circumstances,  too,  in  our  favour. 
The  population  of  the  Panjab  was  a  mixed  population.  There 
were  national  and  religious  diversities,  which  forbade  the 
union  and  concentration  which  gave  force  even  to  the  feeble. 
In  other  parts  of  our  Empire  there  were  diversities  of  faith, 
but  long  contact  had  rubbed  off  the  angularities  which  kept 
them  apart,  and  in  the  Hindnised  Muhammadan,  or  the  Muham- 
madanised  Hindu,  might  be  seen  something  almost  amounting 
to  fusion.  But  there  was  a  gulf  between  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Muhammadans  of  the  Panjab — between  both  and  the  people  of 
Hindustan.  The  Sikhs  learnt  with  no  feeling  of  joy  or  sym¬ 
pathy  that  the  King  of  Dehli  had  been  proclaimed  in  his  old 
capital,  and  that  Muhammadanism  was  likely  again  to  be 
dominant  in  Upper  India.  They  called  to  mind  exciting- 
national  prophecies,  which  said  that  the  Sikhs  would  some  day 
stream  down  to  the  sack  of  Dehli ;  and  the  old  greed  of  plun¬ 
der  was  revived  strenuously  within  them.  It  might  be  better 
for  them,  at  first,  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Faringhis, 
whoso  hour  would  come  sooner  or  later;  it  was  too  soon  to 
strike  then.  There  was  some'  comfort  in  this  thought.  There 
was  comfort,  too,  in  the  remembrance  that  the  Panjab  had 
been  disarmed ;  that  the  warlike  population  of  the  conquered 
country  no  longer  went  about  with  swords  at  their  sictos,  or 
had  firelocks  stored  in  their  houses.  In  all  such  cases  it  is 
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probable  that  the  disarmament  is  but  partial ;  for  whilst  the 
searchings  of  authority  are  active,  many  imidements  of  war  are 
buried  in  the  ground,  or  hidden  in  stacks  or  thatches,  ready  to 
be  exhumed  or  extracted  from  their  hiding-places,  if  necessity 
for  their  use  should  arise.  Still  the  danger  from  that  source — 
of  many  arms  in  the  hands  of  men  knowing  how  to  use  them — 
though  not,  perhaps,  wholly  removed,  had  been  greatly  di¬ 
minished;  and  in  numerous  instances  the  sword  had  been 
turned  into  the  ploughshare  or  the  reaping-hook,  and  soldiers 
had  settled  down  into  the  peaceful  ways  of  agricultural  life. 
That  they  felt  the  benefits  of  a  strong  and  a  just  Government 
after  the  years  of  unrest  which  had  followed  the  death  of 
Eanjit  Singh  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  and  their  martial  instincts 
might  have  been  dying  out  under  the  subduing  influences  of  a 
reign  of  order. 

Tliese  circumstances  were  to  be  counted  up  iu  our  favour; 
and  there  was  one  more  fo  be  added  to  the  account.  As  the 
country  below  the  Satlaj  had  been  well-nigh  swept  of  its 
military  strength  to  garrison  the  Panjab,  so  also  might  it  be 
said  that  the  lower  provinces  had  been  drained  of  tire  best 
energies  of  the  political  and  civil  branches  of  the  service  to 
govern  and  to  administer  it.  Lord  Canning,  ever  hopeful  and 
sanguine ;  and,  manly  himself,  appreciating  the  power  of  indi¬ 
vidual  manhood  in  others,  looked  confidently  towards  the 
country  in  which  John  Lawrence  and  his  lieutenants  stood 
vigilant  and  ready  for  action.  Eesolute  that  the  Panjdb  should 
in  all  senses  be  a  success.  Lord  Dalhousie  had  looked  around 
him  for  men  of  good  performance  and  of  good  jjromise,  and  the 
flower  of  the  two  services  was  planted  there  when  he  handed 
over  the  Government  of  India  to  his  successor.  There  Eobert 
Montgomery  and  Donald  Macleod,  afterwards  Chief  Eulers  of 
the  Province,  filled  the  places  next  in  rank  to  the  Chief 
Comraissionership.  There  Thornton  and  Eoberts,  Barnes  and 
Eicketts,  of  the  one  service — Edwiirdes  and  Nicholson,  Beoher 
and  Lake,  Taylor  and  James,  of  the  other,  and  many  other 
resolute  and  sagacious  men,  were  teaching  the  people  to  respect 
and  love  them.  There,  too,  was  that  famous  Panjiib  Irregular 
Force  raised  by  the  Lawrences,  and  commanded  by  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Avith  picked  oflicors  under  him — men  such  as 
Coke,  Wilde,  Daly,  and  others  of  the  same  stamji — a  force  of 
horse  and  foot,  trained  alike  to  activity  .and  to  enduranco 
amidst  the  difficulties  of  a  mountain  frontier  eight  hundred 
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miles  in  extent,  and  little  likely,  it  was  believed,  to  sympathise 
with  the  Purbiah  regiments  of  Hindustan,  If  anywhere 
throughout  oiir  Indian  dominions  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  the  men  whose  lot  it  would  be  to  grapple  with  the  dangers 
rising  up  before  them,  it  was  in  the  “  pet  province  ”  of  Loi'd 
Dalhousie.  No  man  knew  better  than  Lord  Canning  how  all 
might  be  lost  by  individual  feebleness,  or  all  might  be  won  by 
individual  strength.  All  had  been  lost  at  Mirath  and  Dehli ; 
but  he  had  abundant  faith  in  Lawrence  and  in  those  who 
worked  under  him  in  the  Panjab ;  and  as  days  passed,  and  he 
learnt,  somewhat  slowly  by  reason  of  postal  and  telegraphic 
interruptions,  the  events  which  were  developing  themselves  in 
that  ]jrovince,  ho  felt  more  and  more  assuredly  that  his  con¬ 
fidence  was  not  misplaced.  Of  these  events  I  now  proceed  to 
speak. 

The  summer  heats  had  driven  Sir  John  Lawrence  from 
Labor.  The  ceaseless  labour  of  years  had  weak- 

nS'iliniK  ened  a  robust  frame  and  impaired  a  naturallj’ 
strong  constitution.  A  visit  to  England  had 
been  recommended  to  him  ;  but  with  that  great  love  of  his 
work,  which  was  shared  by  all  who  worked  under  him  in  the 
Panjitb,  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  country  so  long  as  he 
could  do  his  duty  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  State.  But 
he  had  recognised  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  a  compromise, 
and  going  out  half-way  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  case.* 
There  were  cool  and  pleasant  places  within  the  range  of  the 
great  province  which  he  administered — places  in  which  he 
might  do  his  work,  during  the  extreme  heats  of  the  summer- 
weather,  without  tLie  waste  of  strength,  which  could  not  bo 
arrested  at  Labor.  So  he  had  been  wont,  in  the  month  of  May, 
to  rejrair- to  the  refreshing  slopes  of  the  Marri  Hills;  and 
thither  he  was  this  year  bound,  when  the  first  tidings  of  the 
disastrous  events  at  Mirath  and  Dehli  were  brought  by  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  Panjab.  Then  he  stood  fast  at  Rawalpindi,  a  spot 
from  which  he  could  observe  well  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
Paiijab,  and  looking  down,  as  it  were,  from  an  eminence  on  the 


*  On  the  13th  of  May,  Sir  John  Lawreuco,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Edwnrcles, 
wrote  :  “  I  have  been  very  unwell  and  unable  to  write.  The  night  hofore 
last  I  put  some  aconite  on  my  temple.  It  is  a  deadly  poison.  In  the  night 
it  worked  into  my  eye,  and  I  was  nearly  blinded.” 
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varied  scene  'below,  could  issue  mandates  to  liis  lieutenants  all 
over  the  country,  and  make  his  presiding  genius  felt  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  province  he  governed. 

Next  in  authority  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  the  Judicial 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  was  a 
Bengal  civilian  of  thirty  years’  standing  in  the  Montlomcry'at 
service.  A  member  of  a  good  Irish  Protestant 
family,  he  had  been  taught  and  disciplined  in  early  youth  at 
that  school  which  had  imparted  the  rudiments  of  education  to 
the  Lawrences.  There,  on  the  banks  of  the  Foyle,  these  young 
contemporaries  had  become  familiar  Avith  the  stirring  watch- 
Avords  of  Derjy;  “No  surrouder!”  There,  if  they  did  not, 
acquire  much  classic  lore,  they  laid  broad  and'  deep  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  manly  character.  Hardy,  robust,  and  well-dis¬ 
ciplined,  they  went  forth  into  the  world  by  different  paths  ;  but 
time  brought  the  Derry  boys  again  together  to  sit  beside  each 
other  on  the  same  Bench,  and  to  learn  the  same  great  lessons. 
When  the  Labor  Board  of  Administration  rvas  dissolved,  Henry 
and  John  Lawrence  and  Robert  Montgomery  were  its  members. 
On  the  institution  of  the  new  administratiA'e  system,  under  the 
Chief  Commissioner-ship  of  John  LaAvrence,  Mr.  Montgomery 
became  Judicial  Commissioner.*  There  were  some  character¬ 
istic  differences  between  him  and  his  chief ;  but  they  lay 
mainly  on  the  surface.  An  unmistakable  beneA'olence  of 
asjrect,  and  a  rare  geirtleness  of  manner,  might  have  led  some 
to  suppose  that  he  was  one  made  to  shine  only  in  quiet  times 
and  in  happy  circumstances.  But  the  genial  smile  and  the 
kindly  voice,  ■which  won  all  hearts,  denoted  not  the  absence  of 
that  resolute  will  and  that  stern  courage  -nfficlr  spoke  out  so 
plainly  in  the  look  and  bear-ing  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.  It 
only  needed  a  great  occasion  to  show  that  ho  could  be  hard 
a.s  a  rock  and  cruel  as  steel  to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the 
proud,  and  to  smite  the  persecutors  of  our  race.  And  those 
who  know  him  best  said  of  him  that  it  was  a  forl.unate  cir- 


*  During  the  existence  of  the  L;ilior  Board  of  Adminislraiion,  itfonf- 
gomerj,  who  was  a  civilian  of  tire  Thomusoniaii  .school,  who  had  gradnaied 
ill  the  North-Western  Provinces,  conenrred  in  tlio  o])inion8  and  .siip]>orled 
the  views  of  Jolni  more  frequently  than  tiiose  of  Henry  Tjnwri.'nce  ;  bid  .-d.  a 
later  period,  his  measures  both  in  Ondli  and  the  Punjab  indicated  his  maiiirc. 
scceptnnw!  of  the  princijilcs  and  policy  of  tl-.c  latter.  In  no  one  have  (lie 
Native  aristoewey  found  a  more  generous  uilvocalo  than  in  .‘'ir  lio)nrt 
Montgomery, 
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cum.stance  that  they  had  then  at  Labor,  as  chief  director  of 
affairs,  one  who  was  a  man  of  inlpulse,  with  whom  to  think  was 
to  act,  and  whose  very  defects,  including  a  want  of  caution  and 
circumspection,  were  of  a  hind  to  be  essentially  serviceable  in 
such  a  conjuncture. 

The  hour  of  the  great  ciisis  found  Mr.  Montgomery  at  the 
civil  station  of  Anarkali,  situated  at  the  distance 
state  of  tiie  of  a  mile  from  the  Panjabi  capital.  In  the  city  of 
mTu-lur.  Labor  itself  there  was  a  mixed  population,  num¬ 
bering  nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  the  most 
numerous  classes  being  Sikhs  and  Muhammadans,  many  of 
them  born  soldiers.  The  Fort,  which  was  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  an  European 
legimeiit,  some  details  of  European  artillery,  and  half  a  regiment 
of  Sipahis.  These  detachments  for  garrison  duty  were  relieved 
at  fixed  intervals,  and  returned  to  the  cantonment  of  Mian-Mir, 
six  miles  from  Labor,  where  the  great  bulk  of  our  military 
force  was  posted.  At  that  station  were  three  regiments  of 
Native  Infantry  and  a  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  watched  by 
the  81st  Foot  and  two  troops  of  European  Horse  Artillery. 
Two  of  the  Sipahi  regiments  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  service.  The  16th  Grenadiers  was  one  of  the  “  beautiful 
regiments  ”  which  had  fought  under  Nott  against  the  Afghans 
of  Kandahar,  and  the  26th  had  done  so  well  under  Pollock, 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  had  made  it  a  Light  Infantry  corps. 
The  other  Native  regiments  were  the  49th  Infantry  and  the 
8th  Cavalry.  Roughly  computed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Native  troops  outnumbered  the  Europeans  as  four  to  one. 

On  Monday,  the  llth  of  May,  it  was  known  at  Labor  that  the 
Ma  11  Mi'rath  regiments  had  revolted.  On  the  morning  of 
Ma^  12  came  the  still  more  exciting  intelligence 

■  that  Dehli  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The 
tremendous  significance  of  these  tidings  was  not  likely  to  be 
underrated  by  a  man  of  Montgomery’s  intelligence  and  ex¬ 
perience.  But  it  did  not  bewilder  him  for  a  moment.  He  saw 
oleaily  that  the  safety  of  India  depended  at  such  a  time  on  the 
salvation  of  the  Panjab.  The  Panjab  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  all  Upper  India  must  be  lost.  It  was  certain  that 
the  great  arsenal  of  Dehli  had  gone  from  us ;  it  was  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  “helplessness  of  the  English  if  the  magazines 
of  the  Panjab  and  the  adjacent  territories  wore  also  to  bo 
wrested  from  them.  Any  success  on  the  part  of  the  Regular 
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Sipuhi  regiments  might  stimulate  all  the  Irregular  battalions 
in  the  Pan  jab  to  revolt,  and  this  might  be  followed  by  a 
rising  of  the  people.  But  it  was  not  equally  clear  how  this 
gigantic  evil  was  to  be  arrested.  Understanding  well  the 
Native  character,  Montgomery  knew  that  the  Sipa'hi  was  not 
less  likely  to  be  driven  into  hostility  by  bis  fears  than  by  his 
resentments.  It  might,  therefore,  he  the  safer  course  to  Iceep 
things  quiet,  and  to  Iietray  no  symptom  of  suspicion.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantage  of 
striking  the  first  blow.  The  party  that  is  first  to  be  the  party 
of  action  has  a  double  chance  of  success. 

But  the  general  knowledge  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  mutin,y 
in  the  Bengal  Army  miglit  not  have  induced  the  authorities  at 
Ijfihor  to  talce  the  initiative,  and  might  not  have  justified  them 
in  doing  it,  if  Ihero  had  been  no  particular  knotvledge  of  local 
disaffection  among  the  Panjabi  troops.  This  knowledge, 
however,  had  been  obtained.  On  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Mont- 
'gomery.  Captain  liicbard  Lawrence,  Chief  of  the  Police  and  Thagi 
Departments  in  the  Panjab,  had, commissioned  the  head-writer 
of  the  Thagi  office,  a  Brahman  of  Oudh,  to  ascertain  the  feelings 
and  intentions  of  the  L.ahor  troops.  A  fitter  agent  could  not 
have  been  eraploj'ed,  for  liis  were  both  the  country  and  the  caste 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  Piirbiah  Sipahis.  He  did  his  work 
loyally  and  well.  Scrupulous  as  he  was,  qu  the  score  of  caste, 
as  any  Brahman  in  the  service,  ho  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
treacherous  luachiiiatious  of  men  who  were  eating  the  salt  of 
the  British  Government,  and  were  under  the  kindly  care  of  its 
officers  ;  and  lie  brought  back  to  Eicbard- Lawrence,  after  brief 
but  satisfying  inquiry,  tidings  that  the  regiments  at  Mian-Mir 
were  ripe  for  revolt.  “  Sahib,”  said  the  faithful  Brahman,  “  they 
are  full  otfasdd* — they  are  ujj  to  this  in  it and  h  e  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  throat.  It  was  plain  that  they  -were  only  waiting  for 
information  from  the  countries  below  to  break  into  open  mutiny. 

In  this  conjuncture  Montgomery  took  counsel  with  his 
colleagues — the  chief  civilians  and  staff-officers  at 
Anarkali,  who  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mac- 
pherson,  the  Military  Secretary.  They  were  Mr.  '  ■ 

Donald  Macleod,  Mr.  Bgerton,  Colonel  Ommaney,  Mr.  Eoberts, 
Captain  sMaopherson,  Eicbard  Lawrence,  and  Waterloo  Hutchin¬ 
son.  There  was  an  animated  discussion.  Maepherson  had  already 
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talked  the  matter  over  with  Robert  Montgomery,  and  they  had 
agreed  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  deprive  the  SipAhie  of 
their  ammunition.*  It  was  now  suggested  by  the  fonner  that 
this  should  be  done — that  the  ammunition  should  be  lodged  in 
store,  and  that  the  regiments  should  be  told  that,  as  they  had 
obviously  much  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  greased  cartridges^ 
it  was  the  order  of  the  Government  that  all  ground  of  alarm 
should  be  removed  for  the  present  by  leaving  them  without 
any  ammunition  at  all.  On  this  Richard  Lawrence  said,  “  I 
would  disarm  them  altogether to  which  Macpherson  replied 
that  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  the  military  authorities 
would  consent  to  such  a  measure.  After  some  further  discussion 
Montgomery  determined  that  he  and  Macpherson  should  drive 
over  to  the  military  station  and  propose  to  the  Brigadier,  at 
any  rate,  to  deprive  the  Native  regiments  of  their  ammunition, 
In  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  the  Chief  Commissioner  would 
have  been  consulted.  But  there  was  an  interruption  of  the 
telegraphic  communication  between  Labor  and  Eawalpindi ;  so 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  immediate  action  rested 
with  Montgomery,  and  he  cheerfull}'  undertook  it. 

The  station  of  Mian-Mir  was  then  in  military  charge  of 
B  ■  d  c  c  1)  tt  Stuart  Corbett,  an  officer  of  the  Indian 

iiga  ici  or  ett.  Served  the  Company  for  nearly 

forty  years,  but  had  lost  but  little  of  the  bodily  and  none  of 
the  mental  vigour  of  his  prime  ;  and  it  was  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance  tliat  he  had  none  of  that  incapacity  to  grasp  strange 
incidents  and  new  situations — none  of  that  timid  shrinking  from 
responsibility — which  is  so  often  evinced  by  feeble  minds, 
trammelled  by  the  associations  of  long  years  of  convention  and 
routine.  A  happy  circumstance,  indeed,  that  to  such  a  man 
Montgomery  now  communicated  the  alarming  tidings  which 
had  been  received  from  Mirath  and  Dohli.  Corbett  saw  at  once 
that  there  was  a  pressing  necessity  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
action;  and  though,  at  first,  knowing  well  the  feelings  of  the 
officers  under  his  command,  he  could  not  embrace  the  bold 
project  of  disarming  the  troops,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  proposal  to  render  the  Native  regiments  comparatively 
harmless  by  the  seizure  of  their  ammunition.  But,  as  the 
day  advanced,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the  precautionary 
measures  on  which  they  had  resolved  in  the  morning  would 
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suffice  for  siicli  an  emergency.  So  he  wrote  to  Macpherson  in 
brief  decided  language,  more  emphatic  than  official,  saying  that 
he  would  “  go  the  whole  hog  ”  and  disarm  the  troops  altogether 
And  Montgomery  readily  consented  to  the  proposal.* 

It  was  a  bold  measure  and  to  be  accomplished  only  by  secrecy 
and  suddenness.  But  neither  Montgomery  nor 
Corbett  doubted  for  a  moment  that  a  single  white  '* '  “ '' 

regiment,  with  a  good  complement  of  European 
Artillery,  re.solutely  commanded  and  skilfully  handled,  could 
overawe  the  Native  Brigade,  and  fofce  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  A  general  parade  was,  therefore,  ordered  for  the  following 
morning.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  invite  suspicion.  Every¬ 
thing  went  on  as  usual  in  Cantonments.  A  ball  was  that  evening 
to  be  given  by  the  officers  of  the  station  to  Colonel  Eennj'-  and 
the  officers  of  the  8lst  Foot.  All  suggestions  as  to  its  postpone- 


*  It  has  been  gfated,  and  upon  autliority  commonly  trustworthy — that  of 
Mr.  Cave-Browne,  ill  his  very  v.aluable  work,  “The  Paujab  and  Dehli  in 
1857” — that  it  ivaa  the  consideration  of  a  more  pressing  local  danger  that 
caused  the  extreme  measure  of  disarming  tlie  troops  to  be  agreed  upon.  It 
is  said  that  intelligence  had  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Sipahi  regi¬ 
ments  had  conspired  to  seize  the  fort  of  Liilior.  It  w.a3  garrisoned  as  above 
related,  .by  some  European  Infautry  and  Artillery,  and  awing  of  a  Native 
regiment.  During  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  May,  the  2Gth  were  on  garrison 
duty  :  but  on  the  15th  of  the  nronth  they  were  to  be  relieved  by  the  49th. 
And  it  was  agreed  that  the  wing  marcliing  out  and  the  wing  marching  in — 
more  than  a  thousand  men  in  all — should  turn  upon  the  Europeans  and  slay 
tliem  ;  and  then,  at  a  given  signal  to  he  seen  from  a  distance,  the  Sipahis  at 
Mian-Mfr  should  rise,  massacre  their  officers,  seize  tlio  guns,  Are  the  Canton¬ 
ments,  and  release  all  tlie  prisoners  in  tiie  goal.  Nor  was  the  rising  to  be 
confined  to  Mian-Mfr.  It  was  believed  that  at  Amritsar,  at  Firuzpiir,  at 
Philur,  and  Jalandliar,  the  Sipdlii  regiments  were  .alike  prepared  to  break 
into  rebellion,  and  that  everywhere  their  first  me.asure  would  bo  the  seizure 
of  our  magazines.  The  authority  for  this  story  was  a  Sikh  police-officer — 
mid  to  be  a  man  of  niore  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  of  nudoubted 
loyalty  to  tl'.o  Briti.sh  Government — wbo  had  communicated  it  to  Ricli.ard 
Eawrenoe.  But  after  a  very  searching  inquiry  into  Ihc  cveiit.s  of  that  morn¬ 
ing  at  Mian-Mir,  I  have  been  compelled  to  discard  the  w'liole  story,  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  its  alleged  effect  upon  tl)0  minds  of  Montgoraoy  and 
Corbett,  and  the  consequent  disarming  of  the  tjviops.  Mr.  Browne  says  that 
Cod’s  merey  in  permitting  the  timely  discovery  of  this  plot  “  alone  saved 
hundreds  from  the  snare  laid  for  them.”  But  lino-c  are  grave  doul.rts  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  plot,  and  it  was  not  even  talked  of  until  nf/or  ihh  uicasuro 
of  disarming  the  troops  had  been  agreed  uijon.  What  Ri'chnrd  Lawrence, 
Captain  of  Police,  really  ascertained,  at  Montgomery’.s  suggostiim,  was  that 
■which  is  stated  in  the  te.vt.  And  it  is  (ho  belief  both  of  Monigomcry  and 
Richard  Lawrence,  as  now  Ireforo  me  under  their  own  luinds,  that  no  new 
information  of  any  kiud  caused  Corbett  to  irdopt  Ihc  bolder  cinir.sc. 
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luoiit  were  wisely  set  aside.  Kotliing  was  to  be  done  to  excite 
suspicion.  TLe  iSipahis  of  Mian-Mi'r,  and  their  brethren  of  all 
classes,  wore  to  see  that  the  English  were  feasting  and  dancing 
in  total  unconcei’n,  as  ever  consciousof  their  strength andconfident 
in  their  security.  So  the  rooms  of  tho  Artillery  Mess-House 
were  lighted  njr  at  the  appointed  time ;  and  hosts  and  guests 
assembled  as  though  bent  only  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 
A  few  there  knew  what  was  coming  in  the  morning,  and  others 
had  a  vague  impression  of  an  impending  danger — an  approach¬ 
ing  crisis — that  might  turn  that  gaily  decorated  ball-room  into 
a  grim  battle-field.  Some  vague  reports  passed  from  one  to 
another  about  the  muster  of  which  they  had  read  in  the  order- 
book;  and  themore  suspicious  were  well  pleased  to  think  that  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon  their  swords  in  a  moment.  The 
greater  number  neither  knew  nor  suspected,  but  grumbled, 
s.'iying  that  it  was  an  inconsiderate  and  unkindly  thing  at  best 
to  order  a  general  parade  for  the  morning  after  a  ball.  -And  so 
they  danced  on  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  saw 
their  wives  and  daughters  home,  as  though  there  were  nothing 
to  disturb  the  smooth  surface  of  ordinary  events.  The  Native 
sentries  posted  here  and  there  in  Cantonments  saw  nothing  in 
the  movements  of  the  English  to  indicate  anxiety  or  mistrust. 
If  the  Sipahis  had,  as  was  alleged,  ready  planned  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  English  at  Mi<4n-Mir,  they  must  have  rejoiced  in  tho 
thought  that  their  victims,  utterly  regardless  of  their  doom, 
were  going  blindfold  to  the  shambles. 

But  when  the  hours  of  morning-darkness  were  past,  and  day 
Ma  13  dawned  upon  Mian-Mir,  other  thoughts  than 

The  disarming  these  took  iiosscssion  of  the  Sipahi  mind.  The 
parade.  Brigade  assembled  on  the  parade-ground.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  that  assembly,  except 
that  Montgomery,  Eoberts,  and  others  of  the  chief  civil  officers 
from  Anarkali  were  to  be  seen  mounted  on  the  ground.*  Every 
soldier  obeyed  the  orders  that  were  issued  to  him.  The 
regiments  were  drawn  up  in  lines  of  contiguous  columns.  The 
Artillery  and  81st  (not  numbering  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men)  were  on  the  right,  the  Native  Cavalry  on  the  left, 
and  the  Infantry  regiments  in  the  centre ;  the  white  men 
appearing  as  a  mere  dot  beside  the  long  line  of  the  blacks.  At 

♦  They  had  ridden  over  from  Anarkali  in  tho  morning.  It  appeal's  that 
tliey  were  not  at  the  hall. 
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the  head  of  each  regiment  was  read  aloud  the  Government  order 
disbanding  the  mutinous  34th  at  Barrackptu'.  These  formal 
proceedings  over,  the  serious  business  of  the  morning  com¬ 
menced.  The  Native  regiments  were  ordered  to  change  front 
to  the  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  the  81st  also  changed  front, 
so  as  to  face  the  Sipahis ;  the  Artillery  then  in  the  rear,  loading 
their  guns  unseen  by  the  Native  regiment.  When  this 
manoeuvre,  which  seemed  whilst  in  execution  to  bo  only  a  part 
of  the  Brigade  exercise  of  the  morning^^had  been  accomplished, 
a  staff  officer,  Lieutenant  Mocatta,  Adjutant  of  the  26th  regiment, 
who  could  speak  the  Native  languages  fluently  and  correctly, 
was  ordered  forward  by  the  Brigadier  to  read  his  address  to  the 
the  Sipahis.  He  did  it  v^ell,  in  a  clear  loud  voice,  explaining 
to  them  that  now,  a  mutinous  spirit  having  evinced  itself  in 
other  regiments,  and  brought  many  good  soldiers  to  certain 
destruction,  it  was  better  that  the  distinguished  regiments  at 
Mian-Mir,  which  had  done  so  mucli  good  service  to  the  State, 
should  place  themselves  beyond  the  reacli  of  temptation  by 
surrendering  all  means  of  offence ;  so  they  were  ordered  to — ■ 
“  Pile  arms.” 

Whilst  this  address  wms  being  delivered  to  the  Sipahis,  the 
81st  fell  back  by  subdivisions  between  the  guns ;  and  when  the 
word  was  given  to  pile  arms,  the  Native  regiments  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a  long  line  of  Artillery,  and  a  row 
of  lighted  portfires  in  the  hands  of  the  English  gunners.  At 
the  same  time  the  voice  of  Colonel  Benny  rung  out  clearly 
%vith  the  command,  “  81st,  load  !  ”  and  then  there  was  the  rattle 
of  the  ramrods,  which  told  that  there  was  death  in  every  piece. 
For  a  minute  the  Grenadiers  had  hesitated  to  obey  the  order ; 
hut  thus  confronted,  they  saw  that  to  resist  would  bo  to  court 
instant  destruction;  so  they  sullenly  resigned  themselves  to 
their  fate,  and  piled  their  muskets  to  the  word  of  command, 
whilst  the  Cavalry  unclasped  their  belts  and  laid  their  sabre.s 
on  the  ground.  The  81st  then  came  forward  and  removed  the 
arms,  for  which  a  lai'go  nnmlier  of  carts  were  waitiug  near  the 
parade-grounds,  and  the  Sipahis  \vent  baffled  and  hai'mle.ss  to 
their  Lines.*  It  was  a  great  design  executed 
with  consummate  skill;  and  if  by  a  lir.st  Iflow  ,a  ^ 
battle  was  ever  won,  the  battle  of  tlio  Panjab  was  funglit  and 
rvon  that  morning  by  JLmtgomcry,  CorliiUt,  and  Benny. 


irms  wen:  tak<-n  iiniler  a  gnanl  o!'  the  Slst  (a  tlii'  Ldlmr  Fort. 
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But  this  bloodless  victory  at  Mfan-Mi'r  was  not  the  whole  ot 
that  morning’s  work.  Whilst  the  parade  was 
mei'ort'at  held,  three  companies  of.  the  81st  were 

Ldhor.  marching  to  Labor  to  secure  the  Fort.  Awing 
of  the  26th  Sipahis  was  on  garrison  duty  there. 
It  was  yet  wanting  two  days  of  the  completion  of  their  tour  of 
duty ;  and  unless  they  wondered  why  none  of  their  officers 
were  dancing  at  Mian-Mir,  there  Avas  nothing  to  create  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  was  anything  unwonted  in  the  air.  But 
when  suddenly,  a  little  while  after  sunrise,  news  came  that  the 
Europeans  were  marching  on  the  Fort,  they  saw  at  once  that 
whatever  plots  were  to  have  been  acted  out  on  the  15th,  they 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  the  game  was  altogether  lost. 
Colonel  Smith,  with  his  three  companies,  marched  into  the 
Fort.  The  Sipahis  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Kesistance  was  hopeless,  and  they  obeyed  to  a  man.  Tho 
companies  of  the  81st  Avere  then  told  off  to  their  various  duties, 
and  the  Sipahis  were  marched  to  Mian-Mir,  crestfallen  and 
dispirited,  there  to  learn  the  history  of  the  eventful  parade  of 
the  morning.  They  found  the  place  bristling  with  the  bayonets 
only  of  the  white  men.  European  picquets  and  sentries  were 
posted  everywhere.  Arrangements  were  being  made  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  English  barracks, 
and  messengers  were  speeding  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  warn  our  countrymen  of  the  danger  Avith  which  they  Avere 
threatened. 

To  secure  the  safct}^  of  one  point,  although  that  one  point 
Avere  the  great  capital  of  the  Panjah,  had  not 
May  13.  been,  on  that  12th  of  May,  the  sole  object  of 
'^'’AnSar™'^  Montgomery’s  exertions.  With  a  strong  European 
Brigade,  Horse,  Foot,  and  Artillery,  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Mifath  had  refused  to  divide  their  force,  and  had  looked 
only  to  the  safety  of  the  station.  But  at  Labor,  with  only  one 
regiment  of  English  Infantry  and  a  few  English  gunners,  in 
the  face  of  a  still  larger  body  of  Native  troops,. Montgomery 
took  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  surrounding  dangers,  and 
turned  the  scanty  means  at  his  disposal  to  larger  account  than 
most  men  AA^onld  have  deemed  possible.  But  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  find  in  the  military  chief  a  kindred  spirit,  and  to 
meet  with  ready  response  to  all  his  suggestions.  If  at  that 
time  the’-e  had  been,  on  the  part  of  the  military,  any  ominous 
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nkalcings  of  heads  and  feehle  wriiigino-s  of  liands,  all  would 
have  been  lost.  But  to  Corbett  and  Eenny  nothing  seemed 
impossible.  With  the  perilous  work  before  them  of  disarming 
the  Mian-Mir  troops,  they  had  sent  off  three  companies  of  their 
one  white  regiment  to  Labor ;  but  the  crisis  w'as  one  which 
demanded  even  further  sacrifice  of  immediate  strength.  It  "was 
certain  that  there  was  much  to  be  done  with  small  means ;  but 
it  is  in  such  daring  and  such  doing  that  greatness  consists. 
Another  company  of  tlie  81st  w-as  defipatolied  in  Native  car- 
I'iages,  hastily  collected,  to  afford  succour  to  anotiier  place 
•wliich  seemed  to  bo  girt  with  danger. 

I'he  fortress  of  Govindgarh,  which  lies  some,  thirty  miles 
from  Liihor,  is  the  military  stronghold  of  the  great  city  of 
Amritsar,  the  sjiiritnal  capital  of  the  Paujab — a  city  invested 
in  the  minds  of  the  Sikh  people  with  the  holiest  associations. 
In  no  place  throughout  the  Panjah  was  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  so  powerful ;  in  no  place  had  the  spirit 
of  nationality  so  largely  survived  the  suhjngatiou  ' 
of  the  people.  There  the  Sikh  inhabitants  M-ere  more  lilcely  to 
,  rise  than  in  any  part  of  the  country;  and  to  that  centre,  more 
than  to  any  other  point,  rvere  the  Sikhs  likely  to  turn  their 
eyes  for  a  given  signal  of  general  insurrection.  Prom  the  first 
moment,  Montgomery  had  recognised  the  paramount  impoort- 
anee  of  securing  tlie  Fort  .and  overawing  the  city.  On  the 
morning  of  the  I2t.h,  with  the  Dehli  telegrams  before  him,  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Cooper,  Deputy  Commissioner,  advising ' 
him  of  w'hat  had  happened  below,  telling  bini  that  at  Labor 
they  might  have  to  fight  for  their  lives,  and  urging  upon  him 
the  immediate  necessity  of  “  caring  for  Govindgarh.”  “  I 
would  advise,”  he  said,  “  every  precaution  being  adopted  before¬ 
hand,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  of  a  row.  You  shall  have  the 
best  information  of  all  that  is  going  on,  and  the  more  quietly 
we  move  the  better.  Do  not  alarm  the  Sipahis  hy  any  previous 
acts,  but  keep  the  strictest  watch  on  them ;  and  the  feelings  of 
the  city  should  he  ascertained'  by  every  source  at  your,  com- : 
mand.  Cpen  communication  with  Jalandhar,  and  find  out 
wliat  is  going  on  there.  My  advice  is  to  be  fully  alive  and 
awake,  and  prepared  for  the  worst,  wdtliout  creating  any  alarm 
by  any  open  act.  If  the  troops  should  rise,  you  have  the  Fort 
to  go  to,  and  can  defend  yourselves.”  And  these  stirring  words 
were  addressed  to  a  lieutenant  worthy  of  his  chief.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  not  a  man  to  be  appalled  by  any  danger;  and  under  him . 
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tliere  was  aijothcr  civil  oflicer,  Mr.  Macnaghten,  Assistant 
Commissioner,  eijually  ripe  for  any  hazardous  enterprise  that 
might  fall  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 

Cool  and  collected,  and  fertile  in  resources  ’ and  expedients, 
these  two  now  hethonght  theinselves  of  turning  to  the  best 
account  every  possible  circumstance  that  was  in  their  favour. 
The  report  at  Amritsar  was  that  the  disarmed  Sipahis  from 
Muin-Mir  were  coming  in  a  body  to  help  the  regiments  at  the 
former  place  to  seize  upon  Goviudgarh.  The  fortress  was 
garrisoned  mainly  by  Sipahi  troops.  The  only  Europeans  w'ere 
the  gunners  of  a  weak  company  of  Artillery.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  Cantonment  a  horse  battery,  under  Captain  IV'addy, 
manned  by  white  soldiers,  and  this  was  now  removed  into  the 
Port.  Cooper,  with  a  party  of  Irregular  horsemen  and  some 
faithful  Sikhs,  took  post  opposite  the  Fort  gates,  whilst  Mao- 
naghten  went  out  on  the  Labor  road  to  raise  a  body  of  villagers 
to  intercept  the  advance  of  the  rebel  Sipahis.  The  agricultural 
communities  were  known  to  be  on  our  side.  ^J'bey  were  in  a 
state  of  unexampled  prosporitj'.  There  had  been  one  of  the 
richest  harvests  known  for  years.  Many  of  the  peasantry  weie 
hardy  Jat  cultivators,  with  no  sympathetic  leanings  towards 
the  Sipahis  from  Hindustan.  They  promptly  responded  to  the 
call,  and  arming  themselves  with  whatsoever  weapons  they 
could  seize — perhaps  only  the  implements  of  their  calling — 
went  forth  to  form  a  living  barrier  against  the  wave  of  insur¬ 
rection  which,  it  was  believed,  was  pouring  in  from  Labor. 
But  safety,  not  dangei',  was  on  the  road.  About  midnight, 
a  noise  as  of  a  coming  mrrltitndo  was  heard.  Macuaghteu 
mnstoied  his  villagers,  and  formed  across  the  highway  a  sturdy 
rampart  of  carts,  behind  which  thej^  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  But  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
most  welcome  arrival  of  friends.  It  was  the  company  of  the 
81st,  under  Chichester,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Govindgarh.  Before  daylight  the  relief  had  been  accomplished, 
and  the  fortress  was  safe. 

So,  for  the  time,  by  the  exertions  of  Montgomery  and  Corbett, 
and  those  wbo  worked  under  them,  the  two  great 
tauzp  i.  cities  of  Labor  and  Amritsar  were  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  immediate  danger.  By  prompt  and  unexpected 
movements  on  the  part  of  British  authority,  the  revolt  of  the 
Sipahis  had  been  paralysed  in  the  very  hour  of  its  birth,  and 
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on  the  spots  most  favonrahle  to  its  vigorous  development.  But 
there  were  other  places,  at  no  great  distance,  which,  although 
of  far  less  political  importance,  suggested  grave  doubts  and 
apxieties  to  our  chiefs;  and  Montgomery,  therefore,  on  the 
same  day  sent  expresses  to  all  the  principal  civil  officers  in  the 
Panjdb,  bearing  copies  of  a  confidential  circiilar  letter,  in  which 
they  were  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  warned  to  bo 
in  readiness  to  act  promptly  and  vigorously  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  but  to  maintain  outward  cabnness  and  quietude  in 
the  face  of  danger — to  be  fully  alive'to  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis,  but  to  betray  no  symptom  of  alarm  or  excitement. 
Instructions  were  issued  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  Treasuries, 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Sikh  Police,  and  for  the  detention 
of  all  Sipahi  letters ;  and  it  ended  with  the  assuring  words 
“  I  have  full  reliance  on. your  zeal  and  discretion.” 

There  were  two  places,  especially,  which  it  was  most  im¬ 
portant  to  secure,  ou  account  of  the  military  resources  they 
contained.  At  Pinizpur  and  Philur  were  large  quantities  of 
munitions  of  war,  with  brit  few  European  tioops  to  defend  the 
magazines  against  the  too  probable  assanlts  of  the  Sijjahis.  At 
the  former  place  were  an  arsenal  and  a  magazine 
of  considerable  dimensions — the  largest  in  that  Mnyis. 
part  of  India.  Two  regiments  of  Native  Infantry  '''the  anu'”' 
and  a  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry  were  posted 
there,  and  the  temper  at  least  of  one  of  tlie  regiments  was  more 
than  suspected.  Appearances,  however,  were  less  formidable 
than  at  Mian-Mir,  for  the  European  strength  was  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  Sipahi  force.  The  61st  Queen’s  was  cantoned 
at  Firuzpur,  and  there  also,  were  two  companies  of  European 
Artillery.  The  station  was  commanded  by  Brigadier  lunes,  an 
old  Sipahi  officer  of  good  repute ;  but  he  laboured  at  that  time 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  stranger.  He  had  arrived 
to  take  command  of  the  brigade  only  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th.  On  the  following  night  news  came  from  L.ahor  that  the 
Sipahis  in  Mirath  and  Dehli  had  risen,  and  the  Brigadier  was 
informed  that  the  Native  troops  at  Labor  were  to  be  disarmed 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  13th  the  Brigadier,  anxious  to 
discern  for  himself  the  bearing  of  his  men,  held  a  m'orning 
parade.  Their  demeanour  was  not  encouraging.  If  there  wei'e 
nothing  openly  defiant  in  their  manner,  there  was  an  absence 
of  that  easy,  careless,  unoccupied  look  which  characterises  the 
Sipahi  in  quiet  times.  It  was  plain  that  something  was  coming. 
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The  parade  dismissed,  Brigadier  Innes  called  a  Council  of 
War.  The  members  summoned  were  the  principal  political 
officers,  the  Commandants  of  the  several  regiments,  and  the 
Commissary  of  Ordnance.  There  was  no  attempt  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  temper  of  the  Sipiihis  was  most  suspicious, 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  station  depended  on  prompt  and 
vigorous  action.  Instantly  to  disarm  the  Native  regiments  in 
a  bodj’^  was  not  held  to  be  a  measure  that  could  be  attempted 
without  danger;  why  is  not  very  clear.  So  it  was  determined 
1o  divide  them — a  poor  half-measure,  which  could  scarcely  be 
crowned  with  success — and  to  disarm  them  separately  on  the 
morrow.  But  the  morron^  of  vigorous  action  never  comes. 
The  man  for  a  crisis  is  he  who  knows  no  -morrow,  but  is 
resolute  to  strike  to-day.  The  regiments  were  paraded  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  marched  off  to  different  camping-grounds  at  a 
distance  from  their  Lines.  The  57  th  quietly  obeyed  orders, 
and  bivouacked  on  their  allotted  space  for  the  night.  The  45th, 
who  were  marched  through  the  great  Bazaar,  lost  there  tho 
little  loyalty  that  was  left  in  them;  for  among  the  buyers  and 
the  sellers  were  scatterers  of  sedition,  and  sparks  flew  about 
everywhere  to  bring  on  a  great  explosion.  It  happened,  too, 
that  as  they  went  the  Sipahis  caught  sight  of  the  European 
soldiery,  and,  believing  that  a  hostile  movement  was  intended, 
raised  a  cry  that  there  was  treachery  abroad,  and  numbers  of 
them  fell  out,  loaded  their  muskets,  and  made  a  rush  for  tho 
magazine.  The  rest  marched  on  to  their  camping-ground. 

The  outer  defences  of  the  magazine  were  in  a  state  to  favour 
the  ingress  of  the  mutineers.  The  ditch  was  filled  up,  and  the 
walls  were  in  ruins ;  so  the  Sipahis  of  the  45th  were  soon 
within  the  so-called  intrenohments.  But  the  magazine  itself 
was  less  assailable,  for  it  was  protected  by  a  high  wall,  and  the 
only  entrance  was  defended  by  a  guard  of  Bedmond’s  Europeans. 
The  Sipahis  within  did  their  best  to  assist  their  comrades  with 
scaling-ladders;*  but  the  English  soldiery  were  more  than 
a  match  for  the  mutineers  within  and  without. 

May  13-14.  former  were  seized  and  disarmed  ;  the  latter 

were  driven  back,  but  not  before  Redmond  himself  had  been 
wounded.  The  magazine  was  thus  saved,  and  three  more  com- 


*  Brigadier  Inties  says  that  the  Sipahis  of  the  45th  “  made  a  rush  at  the 
intreuchments  with  scaling-ladders,  which  must  have  been  previously  pro- 
pared.’ 
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panics  of  the  61st  having  been  thrown  into  it,  its  security  was 
established.  But  to  save  the  magazine  was  in  efiFect  to  sacrifice 
the  Cantonment.  With  so  small  a  body  of  European  troops,  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  one  part  without  exposing-  another. 
The  very  division  of  the  Sipahis,  which  had  been  thought  an 
element  of  strength,  was  in  result  only  a  source  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  remaining  companies  of  the  6Lst,  menaced 
on  both  sides,  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  save  the  Canton¬ 
ment.  For  the  great  Bazaar  poured  forth  its  multitudes  to 
plunder  and  destroy.  The  bungalows  of  the  European  officers, 
the  mess-houses,  the  churches,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were 
sacked  and  fired.  The  night  was  a  night  of  terror;  but  the 
families  of  the  English  officers  were  safe  in  the  barracks  of 
the  61st,  and  the  fury  of  the  assailants  did  not  fall  on  our 
defenceless  people. 

Meanwhile  the  57th  had  remained  inactive  on  their  camping- 
ground,  and  when  morning  dawned  it  was  found  that  there  had 
been  but  few  deserters.  The  Brigadier,  therefore,  declared  that 
he  would  regard  them  as  loyal  soldiers,  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms  in  the  European  Lines.  The  Light  Company  marched 
in  with  apjjarent  wdllingness ;  but  as  the  others  were  following, 
they  saw  a  movement  of  the  61st,  directed  against  some  men  of 
the  46th,  who  had  been  tampering  with  their  more  loyal  com¬ 
rades,  and  believing  that  the  Light  Company  had  been  trapped, 
they  broke  in  dismay  and  fled  across  the  jjlain.  After  some 
time  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  dispel  the  fear  wLicli  had 
seized  them  were  successful,  and  they  were  brought  back  again 
to  their  camping-ground.  Little  by  little,  as  the  da}'  advanced, 
confidence  was  restored;  and  before  nightfall  they  had  been 
marched  to  the  European  barracks,  and  had  surrendered  their 
arms  and  the  colours  of  their  regiment.  But  the  Sipahis  of  the 
45th  were  still  roaming  about  the  station,  defiant  and  ripe  for 
mischief;  and  in  the  morning  there  was  a  report  that  the 
inutineers  intended  to  seize  the  regimental  magazines.  To 
remove  the  ammunition  into  the  general  magazine  was  im¬ 
possible  ;  so  the  Brigadier  determined  to  destroy  it.  Two  lond 
explosions  -were  presently  heard,  and  it  was  known  tliat  the 
magazines  of  the  4.5th  and  57th  h.-ul  been  blown  in'tij  iho 

There  was  now  nothing  left  for  the  45th  hut  ilight.  Their 
comrades  were  disarmed.  Their  ammunition  was  destroyed. 
The  Europeans  were  now  comparatively  free  t  <  act,  and"  the 
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troopers  of  the  1 0th  Cavalry  had  not  yet  drawn  a  sabre  against 
their  officers.  The  chances,  therefore,  were  all  against  the 
Sipahis ;  so  they  took  their  colours,  and  turned  their  faces 
towards  Dehli.  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  spasm  of  energy 
seized  upon  the  Brigadier.  Some  companies  of  the  Gist,  with 
two  guns  of  the  horse-battery,  went  in  pursuit,  and  then  two 
squadrons  of  the  10th  Cavalry  took  up  the  work  of  the  tired 
footmen,  and  with  Major  Marsden,  the  Deputy  Commissioner — 
a  dashing  officer  and  a  bold  rider — drove  them  some  twelve 
miles  from  Firuzpur,  and  scattered  them  over  the  country,  till 
they  threw  away  their  arms  and  colours,  and  hid  themselves  in 
villages  or  crouched  in  the  jungle.  Some  were  taken  prisoners 
by  their  pursuers,  some  were  given  up  by  the  villagei's ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  some  also  succeeded  in  joining  the  Sipahi  force 
within  the  walls  of  Dehli. 

The  great  magazine  of  Firuzpiir  had  been  saved ;  but  there 
was  no  lustre  in  the  achievement.  The  British  had  nothing  on 
which  to  congratulate  themselves  but  the  bare  fact.  The  fact 
was  one  of  large  proportions,  for  the  loss  of  such  supplies  of 
ordnance  stores  and  their  gain  to  the  enemy  would  have 
weakened  our  means  of  offence,  and  made  the  work  of  recon¬ 
quest  far  slower  and  more  difficult.*  But  when  we  think  of 
wdrat  Corbett  had  done  with  his  one  weak  regiment  at  Mian- 
Mir  against  a  far  larger  body  of  Sipahis,  we  marvel  and  are 
mortified  as  we  -dwell  upon  the  record  of  events  at  Firuzpiir. 
The  61st,  supported  by  the  Artillery,  could  have  done  what  the 
81  st  had  been  doing,  and  might  have  saved  the  Cantonment. 
But  Innes,  shrinking  from  responsibility,  resorted  to  half¬ 
measures,  and  accomplished  only  a  half-success.  We  must  not, 
however,  judge  him  too  severely.  He  did  at  least  as  much  as 
most  Native  Infantry  officers,  accustomed  only  to  the  routine  of 
quiet  times,  the  harness  of  the  regulations,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Adjutant-General’s  office,  would  have  done,  and  indeed 
afterwards  did,  when  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
great  and  trying  emergency.  Perhaps  it  is  less  strange  that 
lie  only  half  succeeded,  than  that  lie  did  not  fail  outright. 


•  Mr.  Cave-Browne  says  :  “  Thus,  although  the  Cautoiiiuent  had  to  some 
extent  been  sacrificed,  there  was  the  consolation  of  knowing  the  luagazino 
was  saved.  Had  it  fallen  into  the  liands  of  the  mutineers,  with  its  piles  of 
sliot  and  shells,  its  pita  of  gunpowder,  and  its  well-stored  armoury,  Delili  had 
not  been  re-won  under  four  times  four  months.” 
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There  was  yet  another  place  of  great  military  importance, 
the  seizure  of  which  was  supposed  to  form  part  of  ^ 
the  first  great  group  of  measures  designed  for  the  " 
subversion  of  British  authority  in  the  Panjab,  and  which  it 
was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  moment  to  secure.  This  was  the 
Fort  of  Philur,  lying  between  Jalandhar  and  Lodiana,  on  the 
great  high  road  to  IJehli.  It  had  been  described  as  the  “  key 
of  the  Panjab  ;  ”  but,  like  other  Iceys  of  the  same  ]<ind,  it  was 
by  no  means  in  safe  keeping.  A  considerable  arsenal  was 
idanted  there,  but  there  were  no  European  troops  to  protect  it. 
When  the  day’s  work  was  done,  and  the  Ordnance  Commissariat 
officers  had  gone  to  their  homes,  there  was  not  a  white  face  to  be 
seen  in  the  Fort.  The  Sipahis  of  the  3rd  Infantry  garrisoned 
the  place  and  occupied  the  adjacent  Cantonment.  At  a  distance 
of  some  twenty-four  miles  was  the  military  station  of  Jalandhar, 
where  the  8th  Queen’s  were  posted,  with  two  ISiative  Infantry 
regiments,  a  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  and  a  proportionate 
force  of  Artillery.  The  Infantry  regiments — the  36th  and  the 
61st — were  known  to  be  tainted.  They  had  been  in  recent 
contact  with  corps  which  had  already  broken  into  rebellion. 
That  these  Jalandhar  regiments  had,  in  concert  with  the  3rd, 
plotted  the  seizure  of  the  Fort  of  Philur,  with  its  guns  and 
stores,  was  believed,  if  it  was  not  proved  to  he  a  fact ;  and  only- 
prompt  action  could  avert  the  threatened  disaster.  The  work 
to  be  done  was  very  much  the  same  work  as  had  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  at  Miaii-Mir,  and  with  the  same  means. 
The  European  regiment  and  the  Artillery  might  have  disarmed 
the  Sipahis  and  secured  the  Fort  of  Philur. 

The  brigade  was  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Johnstone, 
a  Queen’s  officer  of  the  regulation  pattern.  He  was  absent  from 
Jalandhar  when  news  came  of  the  great  events  at 
Mirath  and  Dehli,  and  Colonel  Hartley,  of  the  11-12. 

8th  Queen’s,  was  in  temporary  command  of  the  force,  On  the 
11th,  the  first  vague  tidings  of  disaster  were  passing  along  the 
telegraph  wires  through  Jalandhar  to  Labor.  No  action  was 
taken  on  that  day ;  the  story  might  be  exaggerated ;  it  might, 
therefore,  be  hotter  to  “  wait  for  further  information.”  Next 
day  all  doubt  was  removed,  and  Colonel  Hartley  took  counsel 
with  the  chief  civil  and  military  officers  at  the  station.  It  was 
plain  to  every  one  that,  as  an  essential  measure  of  security, 
Philur  must  he  occupied  by  European  troops.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  that  a  detachment  of  the  8th  sliould  be  scut  off 
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Bccretly  under  cover  of  the  night.  Other  measures  of  precaution 
were  to  be  taken.  The  guns,  duly  covered  by  European 
detachments,  were  to  be  posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  parade- 
gi'ounds  of  the  Native  trooi^s,  and  the  gunners  were  to  bo 
always  at  their  posts.  Europeans  from  Olpherts’  ®  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery  were  to  act  as  Cavalry  and  patrol  the  station. 
The  ladies  and  children  were  placed  either  in  the  Royal 
Barracks  or  in  the  Artillery  schoolroom  and  library.  Every 
officer  in  the  Cantonment  was  constantly  alert,  day  and  night, 
in  case  of  the  anticipated  surprise  ;  and  as  it  was  expected  that 
the  Native  Cavalry  troopers  would  make  a  rush  upon  the  guns, 
heaps  of  stones  were  scattered  about  so  as  to  impede  the  advance 
of  the  horsemen,  and  to  throw  them  into  confusion  whilst  our 
grape-shot  was  acting  upon  them.  But  with  these  defensive 
measures  our  action  ceased.  If  there  was  any  thought  of 
striking  the  arms  from  the  hands  of  the  Native  soldiery  it  was 
speedily  abandoned.  The  reason  given  is,  that  in 
■  the  neighbourhood  of  Jalandhar  were  several 
smaller  stations  occupied  only  by  Sipahi  troops,  and  that  if  the 
regiments  there  had  been  disarmed,  their  comrades  at  Hoshiar- 
pur,  Kangrah,  Nurpur,  and  Philur  would  have  risen  against 
their  defenceless  officers  at  those  places,  and  would  have 
streamed  down  upon  Jalandhar,  recovered  the  arms  of  the 
regiments  there,  and  set  the  whole  country  in  a  blaze. 

Meanwhile,  at  Philur,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  Artillerj- 
Subaltern  Griffith,  who,  as  an  Assistant  Commissary  of  Ordnance, 
was  in  charge  of  the  magazine,  was  doing  all  that  resolute 
manhood  could  do  to  protect  the  precious  charge  confided  to 
him.  Intelligence  of  the  outbreak  had  been  brought  by  an 
officer  of  the  Telegraph  Department,  who  came  laden  with  help 
in  the  shape  of  the  necessary  apparatus  to  place  the  interior  of 
the  Fort  in  direct  communication  with  Jalandhar.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  this  was  done,  and  a  message  came  right 
into  Griffith’s  private  office-room,  informing  him  that  succours 
■were  on  their  way.  Hopefully,  cheerfully,  the  Artillery 
Subaltern  then,  with  a  little  handful  of  Europeans  attached  to 
the  magazine,  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  holding  the 
Fort  during  the  critical  hours  of  the  darkness.  At  sunset  the 
gates  were  closed.  A  gun  was  brought  down  to  the  gateway, 


*  Henry  Olpherfs  of  the  Bengal  Artillery — cousin  of  William  Olpherts  of 
the  same  corps,  then  serving  at  'Panaras. — Ante,  p.  152,  et  seq. 
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and  all  througli  the  night  the  little  party  of  Englishmen  kept 
guard,  relieving  each  other  with  ready  portfire,  and  keeping 
watch  from  the  ramparts  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  any  com¬ 
motion  in  Cantonments  which  might  indicate  that  the  Sipahis 
had  risen.  But  all  was  quiet  in  the  station,  and  all  was  quiet 
within  the  Fort.  The  Sipahis  of  the  3rd  were  not  yet  ready. 
The  appointed  hour  of  revolt  had  not  come.  So  the  night 
passed,  and  the  day  dawned ;  but  ere  the  dawn  had  come  the 
looked-for  deliverance  was  at  hand.  A  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  the  8th  Foot,  two  Horse  Artillery  guns,  and  a  party  of 
Panjabi  Horse,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  the  Fort,  The 
gate  vras  thrown  open.  The  relieving  force  marched  in;  and, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  Sipahis,  European  sentries  were  posted 
everywhere  in  their  place,  and  the  arsenal  of  Philur  was  saved. 

.It  was  tiuly  a  good  night’s  work;  for  the  Fort  might  have 
become  the  rallying-place  of  all  the  mutinous  regiments  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  2>reserved,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  to  be  of  immense  imjDortance  to  us  in  our  subsequent 
retributory  operations.* 


*  See  ante,  pp.  141-2,  fo 
and  its  march  from  Philur, 
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But  tlie  place  to  wliicli,  of  all  the  military  stations  in  the 
Panjab,  the  thoughts  of  men  were  turned  at  this 
Slay,' 1857’.  time  with  the  deepest  interest,  was  the  frontier- 
post  of  Peshawar.  There,  in  May,  1857,  was  a 
strong  defensive  force  of  all  arms — the  Native  troops  greatly 
outnumbering  the  Europeans.  There  were  two  regiments  of 
Queen’s  troops,  with  Artillery,  horse  and  foot,  the  whole,  perhaps, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  whilst  the 
Native  troops  might  be  counted  up  at  nearly  four  times  the 
number.  In  the  neighbourhood,  at  Nausbahra  and  Hoti-Mardan, 
were  other  components  of  the  brigade,  planted  in  the  Peshawar 
Valley.  At  the  former  place  were  the  27th  Foot,  nearly  a 
thousand  strong,  and  at  the  latter  was  the  famous  Guide  Corps, 
under  Captain  Daly,  which,  though  recruited  in  the  country, 
was  believed  to  be  as  staunch  as  if  every  soldier  were  an 
English  yeoman.  Counting  up  all  the  components  of  the 
brigade  in  the  valley,  it  may  be  said,  in  round  numbers,  that 
there  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  Europeans  and  ten 
thousand  Natives,  and  that  only  a  tithe  of  the  latter  could  be 
trusted  by  their  English  officers. 

These  were  heavy  odds  against  tis ;  but  they  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  main  sources  of  danger.  If  the  British 
troops  were  free  to  act  against  the  mutinous 
Sipalds,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  well 
handled,  they  could  dispose  of  all  eomers.  But  beyond  the 
frontier,  as  I  have  already  briefly  said,*  were  other  great  and 
imminent  perils.  If  the  Afghan  tribes  occupying  the  passes 
beyond  Peshawar — the  Afridis,  the  Yusufzais,  the  Mahmand.s, 


•  Ante.,  p.  317,  with  rcforeuce  to  Lord  Cauujng’s  prerisions. 
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and  ot’iier  wild  clans,  whom  we  had  been  endeavouring  to 
reclaim  from  their  lawless  habits,  and  not  wholly  without  suc¬ 
cess — had  been  incited,  partly  in  the  interests  of  the  faith  and 
partly  in  the  interests  of  plunder,  to  pour  down  upon  us  a  great 
mass  of  humanity,  predatory  and  fanatic,  we  might  have  been 
simply  overwhelmed  by  the  irruption.  Our  English  manhood 
could  not  have  sustained  the  burden  of  the  double  calamity,  if 
the  internal  and  external  enemy  had  risen  against  us  at  the 
same  time. . 

And  the  external  enemy,  which  mighdin  such  a  crisis  have  risen 
against  us,  was  not  merely  a  gathering  of  these  barbarous  moun¬ 
tain  tribes.  Beyond  the  passes  were  the  Afghans  of  Kabul  and 
Kandahar.  The  friendship  of  Dost  Muhammad  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  British  gold,  but  he  had  never  ceased  to  deplore 
the  dismemberment  of  his  empire  by  the  Sikhs  ;  lie  had  never 
ceased  to  hanker  after  the  recoverj^  of  the  Peshawar  Valley, 
noiv  p.art  of  a  British  province  by  the  intelligible  right  of  con¬ 
quest.  For  this  he  had  already  risked  much — for  this  he  might 
risk  much  more.  This  eager  longing  after  Peshawar  has  been 
described  as  the  madness  of  a  life.  It  might,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  be  stronger  than  the  teachings  of  experience— stronger 
than  the  dictates  of  sagacity — stronger  even  than  the  great 
national  avarice  which  was  burning  within  him.  It  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  feel  any  confidence  in  his  forbearance  at  snch  a  time. 
A  well  developed  mutiny  of  the  Sipahi  troops  in  the  Peshawar 
Valley  would  afford  such  au  opportunity  as  might  never  arise 
again  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  formidable  British 
force  which  guarded  the  frontier  wmnld  then  be  as  a  chained 
giant,  powerless  to  resist  a  foreign  invasion.  If  then  the  Amir 
were  to  raise  the  green  standard  and  to  call  upon  the  cliiefs  and 
people  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  name  of  the  great  prophet,  to 
pour  down  upon  the  Faringhfs,  who  in  days  past  had  so 
humiliated  them — who  had  rooted  up  their  vines  and  destroyed 
their  orchards,  and  set  their  mark  niion  the  capital  city  of  their 
empire — all  the  great  chiefs  and  the  leading  tribes  would  have 
gathered  around  him,  and  a  great  flood  of  Muhammadani.sm 
w'ould  have  poured  upon  ns,  swollen,  perhaps,  by  more  clist.-int 
streams.  It  was  difficult  to  .say,  at  .sncli  a  time,  what  inigl\t 
not  be  written  down  in  the  great  Book  of  the  Future.  A  vciy 
little  thing  might  turn  the  tide  .ag.ainst  us  and  overwholin  us. 
The  natural  feeling,  therefore,  araong.st  our  peoyile  was  one  of 
perilous  insecurity ;  and  the  Natives  of  Indi:i  asked  each  (dlier, 
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then  and  afterwards,  with  significant  earnestness  of  inquiry, 
“  What  news  i'roin  Peshawar?”* 

At  this  time  the  political  charge  of  Peshawar  was  in  the 
hands  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  to  be 
Political  found  among  the  younger  officers  of  the  Indian 
resi'ilwai.  Army.  Both  had  been  reared  under  the  Law¬ 
rences  ;  and  in  that  mixed  service  known  in  India 
as  “political  employment,”  which  at  one  time  demands  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  energies  of  the  military  officer,  and,  at 
another,  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  civil  administrator,  htid 
ripened  into  soldier-statesmen  of  the  best  kind.  Of  Herbert 
Edwardes  I  have  already  spoken. f  He  was  a  Commissioner  at 
Peshawar.  Johtf^Nicholson  was  his  lieutenaiit,  or  deputy-com¬ 
missioner.  They  were  close  friends,  full  of  love  and  admiration 
of  each  other.  If  either  had  greater  love  or  admiration  for 
another  friend  at  a  distance,  that  other  friend  was  Henry 
Lawrence,  whom  both  revered  and  strove  to  imitate,  walking 
not  unworthily  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  exemplar. 

The  son  of  a  physician  in  Dublin,  who  died  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  professional  career  in  which  were  the 
^”''"601^"°*'  germs  of  a  great  success,  John  Nicholson  had 
entered  the  Company’s  service  as  a  cadet  of 
Infantry  on  the  Bengal  establishment  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  was  still  a  boy  when  the  chances  of  service  sent  him  with 
his  regiment — the  27th — into  Afghanistan  ;  and  when  in  that 
dreary,  sorrow-laden  winter  of  1841  the  national  spirit  of  the 
tribes  rose  against  the  intrusion  of  the  English,  young  Nicholson, 
after  much  good  promise  of  the  finest  soldierly  qualities,  became 
a  prisoner  at  Ghazni,  and  afterwards  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
Akbar  Khan.  Eescued  by  General  Pollock,  he  returned  to  the 


*  Mr.  Oave-Browae  gives  the  following  suggestive  anecdote  in  his  narra¬ 
tive.  The  incident  occurred  wlien  he  was  at  Amritsar,  in  tlie  middle  of  June  : 
“  One  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars  was  paying  his  usual  visit  of 
courtesy  to  the  head  civiliaTi  of  the  station.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
the  latest  news  from  camp  (Dchli)  was  cxnltingly  mentioned,  when  the  Sikh, 
seeming  to  pay  little  heed  to  what  was  generally  received  with  so  much  joy, 
asked  :  ‘  What  news  from  Peshawar  ?’  ‘  Excellent:  all  quiet  there,’  he  was 

told.  ‘That,’ said  he, ‘is  the  best  news  you  c.an  give  me!’  ‘Why  do  you 
always  ask  so  anxiously  about  Peshawar  ?’  the  civilian  said.  The  Sirdar  did 
not  at  once  reply,  but,  with  much  signiflcance  of  manner,  took  up  the  end  of 
his  scarf  and  began  i-olliug  it  up  from  the  corner  between  his  finger  end 
tlmnib.  ‘If  Peshawar  goes,  the  whole  Panjah  will  he  rolled  up  in  rebellion 
like  this.’” 

t  Vol.  i.,  p.  19,  et  seq. 
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provinces  of  India,  and  wben  again  the  peace  of  India  was 
broken  by  the  incursion  of  the  Sikh  army,  John  Nicholson, 
after  a  brief  period  of  service  in  the  Commissariat  Department, 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Heniy  Lawrence,  who  had  taken 
note  of  his  fine  soldierly  qualities,  appointed  by  Lord  Hardinge 
to  instruct  and  discipline  the  Infantry  regiments  of  Gulab 
Singh,  the  new  ruler  of  Kashmir.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
an  assistant  to  Lawrence,  who  •was  then  Eesident  at  Labor,  and 
became  permanently  attached  to  the  JEoliticai  Service. '  From 
that  time  John  Nicholson,  independent  of  military  rank,  was 
released  from  the  trammels  of  his  youth,  He  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  before  him,  and  he  bided  his  time.  His  desires  were 
towards  military  action,  and  in  due  course  that  which  he  had 
longed  for  came  ;  the  Sikh  chiefs  were  rising  against  the  military 
occupation  and  political  interference  of  the  English,  and  John 
Nicholson  soon  found  tt)at  he  had  work  to  do  in  the  field.  He 
did  it  with  a  cool  head  and  a  stout  heart,  and,  although  his 
freedom  of  speech  sometimes  gave  offence  to  his  seniors,  he  made 
it  clear  to  those  under  whom  he  served  that  he  was  a  man  to  be 
trusted. ,  The  great  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Panjab 
came;  Nicholson  was  in  the  midst  of  it — at  Chilianwala,  at 
Gujrat,  and  in  the  front  of  Gilbert’s  pursuit  of  the  Afghan 
auxiliaries.  And  when  the  country  became  a  British  province 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  enlisted  his  services  into  the  commission, 
and,  toiling  on  for  years  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  he 
manifested  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  coercion  and  the 
government  of  barbarous  tribes.  After  this  service  in  Bannii, 
where  the  wild  people  defied  him,  he  had  for  a  little  space 
thought  of  leaving  the  Panjab  and  serving  under  his  old  master 
in  Ondh,  or  of  taking  part  in  the  Persian  war  as  commander  of 
Irregulars.  But  the  cloud  -which  seemed  to  overshadow  his 
prospects  soon  passed  away,  and  in  the  spring  of  1857  he  wa.s, 
as  I  have  before  said,  at  Peshawar  as  the  iicutenant  of  his 
friend  Herbert  Edwardes,  or  in  otlrer  and  more  ofiicial  words, 
Deputy  Commi.ssioner  of  the  division.  Only  a  little  time  before, 
Edwardes,  being  on  a  brief  visit  to  Calcutta,  had  said  to  Lord 
Canning,  “You  may  rely  upon  this — that  if  ever  thorp. is  a 
desperate  deed  to  bo  done  in  India,  .John  Nicliolson  is  the  man 
to  do  it.”  And  now  the  truth  of  these  friendly  Init  prcjdiotv' 
words  was  about  to  lie  realised.  The  hour  h.ad  come  and  tJio 
man  was  present. 

At  this  time  John  Nicholson  was  in  his  thiriy-sixih  year.  Of 
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lofty  BtatTxe,  of  a  handsome  open  countenance,  with  strong 
decision  of  character  stamped  upon  it,  he  canded  with  him  a 
noble  presence,  which  commanded  general  observation,  and 
among  the  Natives  excited  awe.  His  manner  was  not  genial. 
Some  said  it  was  cold  ;  it  was  certainly  reserved  ;  and  the  first 
impressions  which  he  made  on  men’s  minds  were  often  un¬ 
favourable.  His  words  were  few ;  and  there  was  a  directness 
and  authoritativeuess  about  them  which  made  strangers  think 
that  he  was  dogmatical :  perhaps  overbearing.  But  those  mani¬ 
festations  were  not  the  growth  of  an  arrogant  self-conceit,  but 
of  great  conscientiousness  and  self-reliance.  For  he  thought 
much  before  he  spoke,  and  what  he  said  was  but  the  utterance  of 
a  strong  conviction  which  had  taken  shape,  not  hastily,  in  his 
mind ;  and  he  was  not  one  to  suppress  what  he  felt  to  be  the 
truth,  or  to  mince  nice  phrases  of  expression.  Still  it  would 
be  flattery  to  deny,  or  to  obscure  the  fact,  that  he  had  at  one 
time  little  control  over  a  naturally  fiery  temper,  and  that,  as  he 
grew  older,  he  brought  it  with  difSculty  under  subjection. 
There  could  have  been  nothing  better  for  one  of  Nicholson’s 
temperament  than  constant  intercourse  with  such  a  man  as 
Herbert  Edwardes  ;  and  he  now  gratefully  acknowledged  in  his 
heart  that  his  character  was  ripening  under  these  good  influ¬ 
ences,  and  that,  please  God,  much  that  was  crude  and  imperfect 
in  it  might  soon  disappear.’’ 

It  was  another  happy  circumstance  at  that  time  that  the 
Brigade  was  commanded  by  an  officer  altogether 
cw™  riglit  stamp.  Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton — 

a  true  soldier,  and  one  of  a  family  of  soldiers — 
commanded  the  troops  in  the  Peshawar  Valley.  He  had  seen 
service  in  many  parts  of  tlie  world.  Owing  no  extraneous 
advantages  to  his  family  connections,  he  had  ever  been  one  of 
those  hard-working,  unshrinking,  conscientious  military  officers, 
who  do  not  serve  the  State  less  ungrudgingly  because  it  has 
been  ungrateful  to  them,  but  who,  rising  by  slow  gradation, 

*  In  1849,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  wrote  to  him  :  “  Let  me  ailvise  you  as 
a.  friend  to  curb  your  tempei',  and  bear  and  forbear  with  Natives  and 
Europeans,  and  you  will  soon  be  as  distinguished  a  civilian  as  you  arc  a 
Soldier.  Don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  all  you  tbink  to  every  one.  Tbe 
world  would  be  one  mass  of  tumult  if  we  all  gave  candid  opinions  of  each 
other.  I  admire  you  sincerely  as  much  as  any  man  can  do,  but  say  thus 
much  as  a  general  warning.”  In  writing  this,  Lawrence  wrote  us  one 
conscious  of  the  same  natural  infirmity  in  himself.  He  had  manfully 
struggled  against,  and  in  a  great  measure  overcome  it. 
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never  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  front  and  showing 
of  what  stuff  they  are  made,  until  age  has  enfeebled  their 
powers.  Of  his  forty-seven  years  of  service  in  the  Eoyal  Army 
the  greater  number  had  been  passed  in  India.  But  he  was  of  a 
constitution  well  adapted  to  sustain  the  assaults  of  the  climate, 
and  his  threescore  years  had  taken  from  him  little  of  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  his  prime.  Of  good  stature,  but  of ,  a  spare, 
light  frame,  he  had  all  the  external  attributes  of  a  good  soldier, 
and  there  were  few  men  in  the  whole  range  of  the  service  who 
were  more  familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  all  its 
grades.  Constant  intercourse  with  the  British  soldier,  in  the 
Barrack  and  in  the  Camp,  had  not  only  made  him  thoroughly 
acquainfed  with  his  habits  and  feelings,  but  had  developed 
within  him  a  tender  and  tolerant  affection  for,  a  generous 
sympatln’-  with,  all  who  w'orked  under  him.  Few  commanding 
officers  had  been  more  careful  of  the  common  soldier  than  Sydney 
C(jtton,  or  liad  more  tliorouglily  earned  his  confidence.  He 
was  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  regimental 
officers  in  the  Army.  No  opportunity  until  now  had  been 
afforded  to  him  of  testing  the  higher  qualities  which  enable  a 
man  to  face  large  responsibilities,  and  to  combat  great  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  with  a  serene  front.  But  the  latent  power 
was  in  him  ;  the  opportunity  had  now  come,  and  he  was  equal 
to  it.  Edwardes  and  Nicholson  had  confidence  in  the  Brigadier  ; 
and  although,  like  many  of  his  class,  he  had  an  habitual  con¬ 
tempt  for  civilians  and  soldier  civilians,  he  could  not  help 
thanking  God,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  that  circumstances 
had  now  rendered  him  the  fellow-labourer,  in  a  great  cause,  of 
two  soldiers,  of  whom  any^army  in  the  wmrld  might  be  proud 
■ — two  soldiers,  though  vested  with  civil  authority,  as  eager  to 
take  the  field  and  to  share  its  dangers,  as  though  they  had 
never  left  the  camp. 

These  three  men  were  at  Peshawar,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  news  reached  them  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  the  greatest  military  stations  in  Upper  India  ofthfoutii-Sit. 
was  in  a  blaze,  and  that  the  European  regiments  May  12. 
were  on  the  defensive.  Edwardes,  who  had  an 
assured  faith  in  the  good  results  of  the  Afgdian  policy,  .which 
he  had  so  successfully  advocated,  had  little  apju-ehension 
that  Peshawar  would  be  lost  to  the  Empire.  “As  to  this 
place,”  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  “  it  will  bo  the  last  to 
go ;  and  not  go  at  all,  if  the  intermediate  country  be  occupied 
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1>y  a  good  fiold-force  engaged  in  making  stern  examples.  The 
celebrated  61th  Native  Infantry  is  here;®’  and  the  report  iu 
the  station  is,  that  the  Native  regiments  here  are  prepared  to 
follow  whatever  lead  is  set  them  by  the  21st  Native  Infantry, 
which,  coBleris  jjarihm,  is  a  good  one.”  But  he  did  not,  although 
iiot  fearing  for  Peshawar,  under-estimate  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis.  Ho  knew  that  a  great  siruggle  wag  approaching,  and 
that  (he  energies  of  the  British  nation  must  he  strained  to  the 
utmost.  Mo  knew  that,  in  the  Panjab,  there  would  be  much 
strife  and  contention,  and  that  every  Englishman  in  the 
province  would  have  to  put  fortl)  all  his  strength.  He  was  a 
man  ever  ripe  for  action,  and  he  had  in  John  Nicholson  a  meet 
companion.  “  I  have  not  heard  yet,”  he  wrote  in  the  letter 
above  quoted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  “  whether  you  are  at 
Pindi  or  Marri ;  but  as  we  have  received  here  telegraphic  news 
of  the  10th  of  May  from  Mirath  that  the  Native  troops  were  in 
open  mutiny,  and  the  Europeans  on  the  defensive  onljq  I  write 
a  line  to  tell  you  that  Nicholson  and  I  are  of  opinion  that  a 
strong  movable  column  of  reliable  troops  (Europeans  and  Ir¬ 
regulars)  should  take  the  field  in  the  Panjab  at  once — perhaps 
ut  Labor  would  be  best,  so  as  to  got  between  tlie 
stations  which  have  mutinied  and  those  that  have 
not ;  and  move  on  the  first  station  that  stirs  next ;  and  bring  the 
matter,  without  further  delay,  to  the  bayonet.  .  This  disaffection 
will  never  be  talked  down  now.  It  must  b6  put  down — and  the 
sooner  blood  be  let  the  less  of  it  will  suffice.  Nicholson  desires 
me  to  tell  you  that  ho  would  be  ready  to  take  command  of  them, 
and  I  need  not  add  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  do  the  same. 
We  are  both  at  your  disposal,  remember ;  and  if  this  business  goes, 
as  it  soon  will,  to  a  question  of  personal  influence  and  exertion, 
either  of  us  could  raise  a  serviceable  body  out  of  tlie  Dorajat  in 
a  short  time.”  And  he  added  in  a  postscript,  “  Whatever  you 
do  about  a  movable  foi'ce,  do  it  at  once.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  getting  to  the  struggle  which  is  to  settle  the  matter.” 
There  Mms  then  at  no  great  distance  from  Peshawar  another 
man,  whose  counsel  and  assistance  were  eagerly 
chamlJeriain  desired  in  this  conjuncture.  It  was  felt  that  the 
presence  of  Neville  Chamberlain  was  needed  to 
conrplete  that  little  confederacy  of  heroes,  on  the  wisdom  and 


*  see,  for  an  account  of  a  previous  mutiny  of  this  regiment,  ante,  vol.  i., 
pp.  203-12. 
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courage  of  whom  the  safety  of  the  frontier,  under  Providence^ 
mainly  depended.  Brigadier  Chamberlain  at  this  time  com¬ 
manded  the  Panjab  Irregular  Force.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
hie  life  and  the  fulness  of  his  active  manhood.  Of  a  fair  stature, 
of  a  light  but  sinewy  frame,  he  had  every  physical  qualification 
that  could  make  a  dashing  leader  of  Irregular  Horse.  And  in 
early  youth,  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  intrepid  and 
eager  soldier,  who  was  ever  in  the  front  where  danger  was  to 
be  faced  and  glory  was  to  be  gained.  On  the  battle-fields  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  Panjab,  he  had  shown  Avhat  was  the 
temper  of  his  steel,  and  he  had  carried  off  more  honourable 
wounds  in  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  enemy  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries  in  the  service.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  his 
great  fault  as  a  soldier  was,  that  he  exposed  himself  too  reck¬ 
lessly  to  danger.  But  with  this  irrepressible  military  eiithu- 
siasm,  which  had  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life,  be  had  a  large 
fund  of  sound  common  sense,  was  wise  in  council,  and  had 
military  knowledge  far  beyond  that  of  the  bold  swordsman  who 
heads  against  heavy  odds  a  charge  of  Horse.  And  with  all 
these  fine  qualities  he  combined  a  charming  modesty  of 
demeanour— a  general  quietude  and  simplicity  of  character, 
which  not  only  forbade  all  kinds  of  self-assertion,  but  even 
shrunk  from  the  commendations  of  others.  He  had  been 
selected,  as  the  fittest  man  in  the  Army,  to  command  the  Panjab 
Irregular  Force,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,*  and  which  had 
already  won  immense  confidence  in  the  Panjab,  and  no  little 
reputation  in  more  distant  parts  of  India.  Hext  to  the  Eu.ropean 
regiments,  this  was  the  most  reliable  ]3ortion  of  the  military 
force  in  the  Panjab — indeed,  the  only  other  reliable  part  of  tire 
great  Army  planted  there  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  It 
was  of  extreme  importance  at  this  time  that  Chamberlain  and 
Cotton  should  bo  in  communication  as  to  the  best  jneans  of  co¬ 
operating,  especially  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Movable 
Column ;  and  so  Edwiirdes  wrote  to  him,  asking  him  to  ride 
over  to  Pesbawar  and  to  take  counsel  with  him  and  the  chief 
military  authorities — a  measure  of  wljich  they  entirely  approved. 
Chamberlain  at  once  responded  to  the  summons,  and  hastened 
over  to  Peslifiwar. 

So,  on  the  I3th  of  May,  au  liour  or  two  after  liis  orrival,  a 
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Council  of  War  was  held  at  the  house  of  General  Eeed.  The 
members  present  were  the  General,  the  Brigadier, 
^*'cruncii"^'^  Edvvardes,  Chamberlain,  and  Nicholson.  Half 
May  13.  liour  before  their  assembling,  Edwardes  had 

received  a  telegraphic  message  from  John  Law¬ 
rence  approving  the  formation  of  the  Movable  Column,  and 
announcing  that  the  Native  troops  at  Mian- Mir  had  that  morn¬ 
ing  been  disarmed.  There  was  no  division  in  the  Council. 
The  military  and  political  authorities  at  Peshawar  were  moved 
by  a  common  spirit,  and  acted  as  one  man.  It  was  .agreed  that 
in  the  conjuncture  which  had  arisen,  all  civil  and  military 
power  in  the  Panjab  should  be  concentrated  on  one  spot ;  that 
to  this  effect  General  Peed  should  assume  the  command  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  province,  that  he  should  join  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Eawalpindi,  or  at  such  place  as  might  be  the  seat 
of  the  local  government  at  the  time,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
harmonious  action  might  thus  be  secured  between  the  eivil  and 
military  authorities.  The  real  object  of  this  did  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  There  was  an  occult  meaning  in  it,  which  caused 
Edwardes  and  Nicholson  to  smile  complacently  at  the  Council- 
table,  and  to  exchange  many  a  joke  in  private.  This  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  military  authority  of  the  Panjab  in  the  person  of 
General  Eeed— -a  worthy  old  officer,  without  very  strong 
opinions  of  any  kind — really  transferred  it  to  the  hands  of  the 
political  officers.  It  was  a  great  thing  not  to  be  checked — not 
to  be  thwarted — not  to  be  interferred  with— not  to  have  regula¬ 
tion,  and  routine,  and  all  sorts  of  nervous  fears  and  anxieties 
thrust  upon  them  from  a  distance.  It  was  desirable,  however, 
that  the  semblance  of  military  authority  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  land — that  the  rights  of  seniority  should  he 
outwardly  respected — that  every  man  should  he  in  his  own 
place,  as  upon  parade,  and  that  a  General  should  at  all  times  be 
a  General,  even  though  for  purjjoses  of  action  he  should  be 
merely  a  stock  or  a  stone.  The  Natives  of  India  watch  these 
things  shrewdly  and  observingly,  and  estimate,  with  rare 
sagacity,  every  indication  of  a  failure  of  the  wondrous  union 
and  discipline,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  veiy  root  of  our 
supremacy.*  But,  though  it  was  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 


*  In  tlie  first  volume  of  this  History  I  observed,  with  immediate  reference 
to  the  dissensions  between  Lord  Ikillionsie  and  Sir  diaries  Napier,  that  these 
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desirable  to  keep  tip  this  show  of  a  wonderful  machinery, 
working  wheel  by  wheel  with  perfect  regnlarity  of  action,  it 
was  not  altvaj^s  expedient  to  maintain  the  reality  of  it.  There 
were  times  and  conjnnctnros  v,dien  the  practical  recognition  of 
the  anthority  of  rank,  which  in  the  Indian  army  was  only 
another  name  for  age,  might  wisely  be  foregone ;  and  snch  a 
crisis  had  now  to  be  confronted.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  just  such  a  man  as  General  Eeed — 
a  man  not  obstinate,  not  wedded  to  ^ny  opinions  or  foregone 
conclus’ons  of  his  own,  and  yet  not  more  cautious,  irresolute,  or 
fearful  of  responsibility  than  the  majority  of  old  soldiers  who 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  face  a  momentous  crisis — was 
then  the  senior  oflicer  in  that  part  of  the  country;  indeed, 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  He  had  good  sense  of  the  most  serviceable  kind — 
the  good  sense  to  understand  his  own  deficiencies,  and  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  there  were  abler  men  than  himself 
about  him.  So,  whilst  he  was  rising  to  the  hononrable  23osition 
of  military  dictator  of  the  Panjab,  ho  wisely  ceased  to  dictate. 
The  time  had  come  for  the  universal  domination  of  Brains — 
John  Lawrence,  with  Herbert  Edwardes  for  his  Wazir,  then  took 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  alw^ays  consulting  the  chief 
military  authorities,  but  quietly  educating  them,  and  flatteiing 
them  w'ith  the  belief  that  they  dictated  w'hen  they  only  obeyed. 

The  next  resolution  was  that  a  Movable  Column  of  reliable 
troops,  as  before  suggested,  should  be  organised, 
to  take  the  field  at  once,'  under  a  competent  com- 
mander,  and  to  ojrerate  upon  any  pioint  wdiere 
rebellion  might  bristle  up,  or  danger  might  threaten  us  in  the 
Banjab.  A  suspected  Sipahi  garrison  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  Fort  of  Atak — ;an  important  position,  which  it  was  of 

conflicts  of  authority  were  generally  regarded,  by  the  more  iiitenigent  Natives 
of  India,  as  proofs  of  weakness  in  the  Britisli  Government,  and  that  some 
regarded  them  as  precursors  of  our  downfall.  I  liave  since  read  the  following 
confirmation  of  tliis  opinion  in  the  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  WellingtoiK 
Of  tliia  I  nm  certain,”  wiotc  the  Duke  to  Lord  Combennere,  “  thaf  any 
public  and  continued  difterence  between  the  Oovcrnor-Genoral  and  jh'e 
Coramander-in-Chief  is  prejudicinl  to  the  public  interests,  and  ('nunot  bo 
allowed  to  exist.  It  is  pi'ojndicial  for  this  reason.  It  siialms  tlio  nnllioritv 
of  Government  to  ils  very  loundntion  ;  and  while  such  difl'erenoos  coritinue, 
every  little  man,  who  takes  part  with  either  one  or  the  otlier,  becomes  of 
■importanoo.  The  intnre.sts  of  the  party  are  the  great  object.  Those  of  the 
public  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  and  even  injured  will)  impunity.” 
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Pindi,  and  was  soon  in  eager  but  confident  discussion  alike  of 
the  present  and  tlie  future.  The  stern  resolution  and  un¬ 
flinching  courage  of  John  Lawrence  were  then  liglited  up  by 
the  radiant  aspect  of  Herbert  Edwardes,  whose  cheerfulness 
was  so  unfailing,  and  whose  political  wisdom  so  often  glinted 
out  in  bright  flashes  of  wit,  that  the  Councils  of  War  whicJi 
were  held  during  that  gathei  iug  at  Eawalpindi  were  said  to  be 
“great  fun.”*.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  face  of  such  enormous 
difficulty  and  danger,  shaking  the  verj^  foundations  of  a  greiit 
empire,  did  men  meet  each  other  with  brighter  faces  or  more 
cheering  words.  It  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  eventual 
success  of  our  resistance  depended,  more  than  all  else,  upon 
the  heart  and  hope  of  our  great  chiefs,  on  whose  words  all  men 
hung,  and  in  whoso  faces  they  looked  for  the  assurance  and 
encouragement  which  inspired  and  animated  all  beneath  them. 
It  was  said  of  John  Lawrence,  at  that  time,  that  he  was  as 
calm  and  confident  as  if  he  had  been  contemplating  only  the 
most  common-place  events,  and  tliat  Herbert  Bdwarde.s  was  in 
biglier  spirits,  more  natural  and  more  unrestrained,  than  he 
liad  ever  been  known  to  be  by  men  who  had  served  \vith  him 
in  more  quiet  times.  A  great  and  ennobling  faith  was  settling 
down  in  the  breasts  of  onr  Panjabi  chiefs.  It  had  dawned  upon 
them  that  it  would  he  their  work,  not  merely  to  .save  the 
Province,  but  to  save  the  Empire. 

History  will  take  the  measure  of  men’s  minds  in  accordance 
with  the  extent  to  which  they  looked  upon  this  crisis,  as  a 
local  or  an  imjierial  one,  and  directed  their  efforts  to  the  suppi'es- 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  tliat  tlio  cai)ilal  stoiv,  repeated  in  so  many 
contemporary  memoiis,  to  the  eft'ect  that  Sir  Jolm  Lawi-ence,  being  at  the 
wliist-table,  answered  a  telegraphic  nr  o  t  C  1  o  t 

words,  “Clubs  are  trumps — not  spades;  when  in  doubt  jday  a  big  one” — 
originated  in  a  joke  of  Herbert  Edwardi-s.  I'lie  story  nhvays  was  one  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  as  it  was  hss  likely  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  than  that 
General  Anson  would  ho  cauglit  at  tim  whist-table.  Tlio  fact,  is,  that 
Lawrence,  Edwardes,  Oharles  Niohobson,  and  one  or  (wo  otlnrs  were  together, 
wlieu  a  tfiegrara  from  Mr.  Barnes  was  received,  statin.g  (.hat  there,  was  sMiic 
talk  at  AralnUali  of  intrencliing,  and  not  uiarcliin.g.  Eilwardes  )iuinorou.s!v 
suggested  tliat  a  (ele.eram  should  bo  dcspiiteiicil  to  “Major  A.  wherever  be 
may  bo  frmnd,”  saying.  “  Win. n  in  doulit  play  a  trump — ;iet  up  to  t  o'nr  own 
principles” — the  belief  being  that  General  Ansnii  h;id  writ  ton  t.he  well-known 
work  on  whist  by  “Major  A.”  Charles  Niebolsnn  tlien  siurLOwled  ns  no 
amendment  tho  words,  “  Clubs  aro  trumj'.s,  not  .s])ride.s.  ■  lanyreuee  enn.Hi.nti.d, 
and  tho  pregnaut  sentence  was  ile.spatolied  to  Mr.  Barn 
coiiiinunioalcd  it  to  Ceiieral  .\uson. 
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Bioii  of  the  one  or  the  other.  riiyBlailly,  it  is  known  rarely  to 
hfippen  that  men,  who  have  a  clear,  stead3"  sight  to  discern 
distinctly  near  objects  have  that  wide  range  of  vision  which 
enables  tliem  to  conijirehend  what  is  observable  in  the  distance; 
and  the  facnltj'  which,  either  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale, 
enables  a  man  to  grasp  moral  objects,  Ijoth  immediate  and 
remote,  is  equally  rare.  General  Hewitt's  small  mind  toot  in 
nothing  beyond  the  idea  that,  as  he  lived  at  Mi'rath,  it  was  his 
diitj-  to  save  Mirath.  But  the  great  intellect  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  grasped  all  the  circumstances  of  the  imperial  danger, 
and  held  them  in  a  vice.  He  had  his  own  particular  proviuce 
in  hand — carefully  and  minuteh';  no  single  post  overlooked, 
no  single  point  neglected.  He  knew  what  every  roan  under 
him  was  doing,  what  every  man  was  e.v[)ected  to  do ;  there  was 
nothing  that  happened,  or  that  might  happen,  in  the  Panja'> 
nver  which  he  did  not  exercise  the  closest  vigilance;  hut  the 
struggle  for  supremacj'  at  his  own  doors  never  obscured  tlie 
distant  vision  of  the  great  imperial  danger.  He  never  domesti¬ 
cated  his  policy ;  he  never  localised  his  efforts.  He  never  said 
to  himself,  “  The  Panjab  is  mj^  especial  charge.  I  will  defend 
the  Paujab.  I  h-ave  no  responsibilitj^''Heyond  it.”  Hp  would 
have  weakened  the  Panjab  to  strengthen  the  Empire.  He 
would,  perhaps,  have  sacrificed  the  Panjab  to  save  the  Empire. 
In  this,  indeed,  the  strength  of  his  character — his  capacitj'  for 
government  on  a  grand  scale — was  evinced  at  the  outset,  and, 
as  time  advanced,  it  manifested  itself  in  every  stage  of  the 
great  struggle  more  signallj'  than  before.* 

It  was  felt  in  the  Pindi  Council  that,  “  whatever  gave  rise  to 
the  mutiny,  it  had  settled  down  into  a  struggle  for  empire, 
under  3Iuhammadan  guidance,  with  the  Mnghul  capital  for  its 
centre.t  From  that  time,  this  great  centre  of  tlie  Muglml 
capital  was  never  beyond  the  muge  of  John  Lawrence's 
thoughts — never  beyond  the  reach  of  his  endeavours.  Seen,  as 
it  weie,  through  the  telescope  of  long  years  of  political  ex¬ 
perience,  sweeping  all  intervening  time  and  space,  the  great 
citj-  of  Dehli,  which  he  knew  so  well,  was  brought  close  to  his 


*  A  fuller  account  of  Sir  .Tolm  Lawrence’s  iiitemal  policy  is  reeeivetl  for 
an  ither  cliapter. 

t  These  are  the  words  of  Colonel  Edwardes  in  liia  Peshawar  Military 
Tieport — a  doonmeiit  of  great  interest  and  ability,  and  one  most  serviceable 
tu  the  historian. 
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eyes ;  and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  double  duty.  Much  as  he  might 
think  of  Labor,  Amritsar,  or  Peshawar,  he  thought  still  more 
of  Dehli.  He  felt  as  lesser  men  would  not  have  felt,  that  it 
was  his  duty  in  that  emergency  to  give  hack  to  the  Empire,  in 
time  of  intestine  war,  all  that  he  could  give  from  that  ahundanoe 
of  military  strength  which  had  been  planted  in  the  province 
at  a  time  uheii  the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  external 
aggressions  was  held  to  be  the  first  object  of  imperial  im¬ 
portance.  Knorving  well  the  terrible  scarcity  of  reliable  troops 
ill  all  the  country  below  the  Panjdb,  and  the  encouraging  effect 
of  the  occupation  of  Dehli  by  the  rebel  troops,  he  losolved  to 
pour  down  upon  the  imperial  city  every  regiment  that  he 
could  send  to  its  relief.  From  that  time  his  was  the  directing 
mind  wliioh  influenced  for  good  all  that  was  done  from  Upper 
India,  working  downwards  to  rescue  our  pieople  from  the  toils 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  assert  our  dominion  under  the  walls  of 
Dehli,  u  hei-e  the  great  battle  of  supremacy  was  to  he  fought. 

And  the  first  succour  -which  he  sent  was  the  famous  Guide 
Corps,  which  Henry  Lawrence  had  designed  ever 
to  be  ready  for  service— ^  ever  to  be  the  first  for 
action.  It  -uuis  at  that  time  stationed  at  Hoti-  cljriJ.  ° 
Mardan,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Henry 
Daly.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  two  officers,  wdio  had  gone 
over  toNaushahra  to  attend  a  ball  which  had  been  given  at  that 
station,  brought  to  Hoti-Mardan  tidings  that  the  55th  Eegi- 
ment  at  the  former  place  had  received  orders  to  relieve  the 
Guide  Corps  at  the  latter.  All  was  then  excitement  and  con¬ 
jecture.  No  man  knew  the  reason  of  the  movement  ;  no  man 
knew  what  had  happened  or  what  was  coming.  “  No  uproar,”  it 
T\'as  said,  “  along  -the  line  of  frontier.  No  incursion  to  repress. 
No  expedition  to  join.”  The  stoiy  told,  at  six  in  the  morning, 
was  true;  and  two  hours  afterward.s  its  truth  was  confirmed 
by  the  sight  of  the  approaching  regiment  in  the  distance. 
About  the  same  time  an  express  came  iu  from  Peshawar, 
bringing  orders  for  the  Guide  Corps  to  march  .at  once  to  Kau- 
shahra.  With  the  official  oidcrs  came  a  private  letter  from 
Edwardes  to  Daly,  which  cast  a  terrible  glare  of  light  upon  all 
that  had  before  been  obscure.  “  That  you  may  better  know 
how  to  act  on  the  enclosed  instruction  to  move  to  IS'auslnllira,  I 
Write  privately  to  tell  you  that  telegraphic  news  of  open 
mutiny  among  the  Native  troops  at  Miratli  having  roacla.-.l 
ns  Iiere  to-day,  we  think  a  lufivalilo  column  should  ho  assembled 
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in  the  ranjiib,  and  get  Tjetween  tlio  stations  that  have  gone 
wrong  and  those  tliat  have  not,  and  put  down  further  dis¬ 
affection  by  force.  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  constitute  such 
a  column  of  reliable  troops,  and  therefore  it  has  been  proposed 
to  got  the  Guides  and  Her  Majesty’s  27th  Regiment  together 
without  delay  as  a  part  of  the  scheme.”  So  Daly  at  onee 
mustered  his  Guides,  and  before  midnight  they  were  at  Nau- 
shaliia.  He  had  not  long  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  when  he 
was  an  alcened  by  an  express  from  Cotton  ordering  the  Guides  to 
moveujjiin  Atak.  At  gun-fire  they  recommenced  their  journey, 
and  before  noon,  after  a  trying  march,  under  a  fierce  sun,  they 
reached  their  destination,  scorched  and  dried,  but  full  of  spirit 
and  rijre  for  action.  “  The  Panjab,”  wrote  the  gallant  leader 
of  the  Guides  on  that  day,  “is  paying  back  India  all  she  cost 
her,  by  sending  back  troops  stout  and  firm  to  her  aid.” 

From  Atak,  after  securing  the  Fort,  and  holding  it  until  the 
arrival  of  a  detachment  sent  from  K(jhat,  Daly  marched,  two 
hours  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon,  which  soon  was  obscured  by  a  blinding 
dust-storm.  When  it  cleared  away,  the  air  was  fresh  and 
pleasant,  and  the  corps  marched  on,  a  distance  of  more  than 
twenty  miles,  until,  at  eight  o’clock,  it  bivouacked  in  a  grove 
of  i^each  and  apricot  trees,  which  enabled  them  to  dispense 
with  tents.  At  midnight,  after  a  few  hours  of  early  slumber, 
the  trumpet-call  was  again  heard,  and  they  resumed  their  march 
in  the  cool  morning  air,  through  a  beautiful  country  skirted  by 
a  range  of  verdant  hills;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  I8th  they 
were  at  Rawalpindi. 

There  was  nothing  needed  to  stimulate  a  man  of  Dal;)  ’s  high 
enthusiasm,  but  it  w^as  refreshing  and  invigorat- 
■  ing  to  be,  even  for  a  little  while,  in  elose  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  such  men  as  Lawrence,  Chamberlain, 
and  Ed-wardes — and  a  fourth,  Hugh  James,  then  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  had  a  noble  spirit 
and  a  high  intelligence  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  gi-eat 
master.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  this  attrition 
of  ardent  natures.  Great  men  become  greater  by  such  sym¬ 
pathetic  contact.  It  was  a  source  of  infinite  rejoicing  to  Daly 
to  learn  that  the  Guides,  which  might  have  done  great  service 
as  a  part  of  the  Movable  Column  in  the  Panjab,  were  honoured 
by  being  the  first  regiment  selected  to  move  down  to  the  relief 
of  Dehli.  “  The  Guides,  I  believe,”  wrote  Daly  in  his  journal 
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on  the  18th  of  May,  “  are  to  maioli  down  and  to  show  to  the 
people  Native  troops  willing  and  loyal.  I  shall  rejoice  at  this, 
and  march  down  with  all  my  heart.”  And  so  they  marched 
down — with  a  great  enthusiasm  stirring  their  gallant  leader, 
and  through  him,  all  who  followed  ;  officers  and  men,  moved 
by  one  common  heroism  of  the  best  hind.  “  I  am  making,  and 
mean  to  make,”  wrote  Daly  on  the  1st  of  June,  “the  best 
march  that  has  been  heard  of  in  the  land !  ”  And  nobly  lio 
fulfilled  his  promise. 

At  this  time  he  had  reached  Lodi<4na.  In  the  early  morning 
of  the  4th  the  Guidos  were  at  Anibalah,  and  on 
the  6th  they  were  at  Karnal.  There  they  found 
Mr.  Le  Bas  and  Sir  Theophilns  Metcalfe,  who  had  escaped  from 
Dehli,  and  were  eager  to  punish  some  neighbouring  Adllages, 
which  were  believed  to  have  harboured  insurgents,  and  to  be 
full  of  people  bent  upon  the  jJunder  of  the  Faringhis.  Eager 
as  Daly  was  to  push'  on  to  Dehli,  and  reluctant  to  destroy 
wholesale,  in  retaliation  for  what  miglit  only  be  an  offence  of 
the  few,  he  for  some  time  resisted  the  retributory  eagerness  of 
the  civilians,  but  at  length  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  sent 
the  Guides  forward  to  the  attack.  The  villagers  fled  in  dis¬ 
may  ;  some  were  killed  on-  tlie  retreat ;  others  were  made 
prisoners  ;  and  soon  the  blaze  of  their  burning  houses  could  be 
seen  for  many  a  distant  mile.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Christian 
officer  was  shown  towards  the  helpless  and  unoffending ;  Daly- 
saved  the  women  and  the  children,  and  helped  them  to  remove 
the  little  property  they  possessed. 

The  delay  was  unfortunate.  The  unwelcome  duty  thus 
forced  upon  the  Guide  Corirs  deprived  it  of  the  coveted  honour 
of  taking  part  in  the  first  attack  upon  the  Dehli  mutineers. 
Had  not  the  civilians,  in  that  great  zeal  for  the  desolation  of 
villages,  which  distinguished  many,  perhaps  too  many  of  them, 
before  the  y-ear  was  at  an  end,  arrested  Daly’s  onward  march, 
he  would  have  been  piescnt  with  his  corps  at  the  battle  of 
Badli-ki-sarai.  As  it  was,  he  marched  into  camp  a  day  too  late.* 


•  “The  morning  after  the  b.attle  the  Guide.?  entered  eamj)  iimlpr  the 
command  of  Captain  Daly.  They  wore  already  well  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  regiments  in  India.  They  were  a]mo.st  all  of  Afghan  or  Persian  raee, 
and  consisted  of  Hires  troops  of  cavalry,  jierhap.s  the  best  riilers  in  our  jiay, 
and  six  companies  of  iiifautrv  armed  willi  Ihe  rille.  They  liiul  marclieil  in 
this,  the  hottest  time  of  tlie  hear,  from  near  Peshiiwar  to  Dehli,  a  dislaiiei'  of 
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The  battle  bad  been  fougbt,  Imt  the  corps,  by  the  march 
alone,  had  covered  itself  with  glory,  and  it  was 
June  9.  received  on  its  arrival  by  the  Dehli  Field  Force 
^'“at  ringing  cheers.  There  were  now  two  Native 

regiments  in  the  British  camp  whom  all  men 
trusted  —  the  Gurkahs  under  Keid,  and  the  Panjabi  Guide 
Corps  under  Daly.  And  soon  it  will  bo  seen  how  gallantly 
tney  proved  tlie  fidelity  that  was  in  them.  Indeed,  on  the 
very  day  of  their  arrival,  the  Guides  went  out,  fresh  as  if 
they  had  slept  a  long  sleep,  and  loitered  through  a  cool 
morning,  to  give  the  Dehli  mutineers  a  teste  of  their  temper. 
The  enemy  wore  not  prepared,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  to 
risk  another  great  enga^nent ;  but,  intent  on  not  suffering 
us  to  rest,  they  sent  out  parties  of  Horse. and  Foot  to  attack 
our  advanced  position.  The  Guides  went  gallantly  to  the 
front.  The  sabres  of  their  horsemen  were  crossed  with  those 
of  the  troopers  of  the  3rd  Cavalry;  but  not  long  could  the 
rebels  stand  the  onslaught.  The  failure  of  the  attack  would 
have  been  complete,  if  it  had  not  cost  us  the  life  of  one  of  our 
finest  officers.  Daly  was  unharmed,  though  struck  by  a  spent 
shot,  and  his  horse  killed  iu  the  encounter ;  but  his  second  in 
command,  young  Quintin  Battye,  who  had  charged  at  the  head 
of  the  Guides’  Cavalry,  was  carried  mortally  wounded  from  the 
field.  The  gallantry  of  his  bearing  throughout  this  fierce 
encounter  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  chief ;  and  Daly, 
when  last  he  saw  his  lieutenant  in  action,  had  cried  out  with 
the  irrepressible  enthusiasm  with  which  one  brave  man  regards 
the  bravery  of  another,  “  Gallant  Battye !  well  done,  brave 
Battye  !  ”  and  soon  afterwards  a  rebel  came  up  within  two  yards 
of  the  Englishofficer,  and,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  bayonet 
him,  discharged  his  piece  into  Battye’s  body.  The  deed  was 
am]3ly  revenged.  A  Subahdar  of  the  Guide  Corps  cut  the 
iSipahi  down  as  he  fired.’*’ 


five  liuuJrcd  and  eiglity  miles  in  twenty-two  days.  Their  bta'cly  height  and 
military  bearing  made  all  who  saw  tlieiu  proud  to  have  such  aid.  They  came 
in  as  firm  and  light  as  if  they  had  marched  only  a  mile.”— ffistori/  of  the 
Siege  of  Dehli,  iy  One  who  Served  there. 

*  Subahdar  Marban  Singh.  This  gallant  soldier  was  a  Gurkah,  “one  of 
those  sent  down  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  ”  to  join  the  Guide  Corps.  He  fell 
in  action,  some  days  afterwards,  at  th.e  head  of  the  first  company,  which  lie 
oorainandcd.  “The  men,”  wrote  Daly  to  John  I.awrence,  “speak  of  him 
with  tears  and  sobs.”  He  had  two  brothers  also  killed  iu  action. 
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And  as  the  young  hero  lay  dying,  in  grievous  pain,  on  that 
night  which  was  to  be  his  last,  a  remembrance  of 
the  pleasant  Argos  of  his  school  days  mingling 
■with  the  pride  of  the  soldier  and  the  great  love  of 
country  which  sustained  our  people,  he  said,  with  a  smile  on 
his  handsome  face,  to  the  chaplain  who  was  ministering  to  him, 
“  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  f)atria  raori ;  ”  and  so  ended  his 
brief  and  honourable  career.* 


*  See  Chaplain’s  “  Narrative  of  the  Siege  (jf*Dehli.”  [Quintin  Battye  ■was 
the  second  of  ten  brothers,  all  soldiers.  In  later  years  t'wo  of  them  gave  like¬ 
wise  their  lives  for  their  country ;  one,  tVigram,  at  Eathabad,  in  Afghanistan, 
charging  at  the  head  of  the  Guides,  the  2nd  April,  1879;  the  other,  llichmond. 
on  the  crests  of  the  Black  Mountain,  18  Jut%  1888. — G.  B.  M.] 
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CHAPTER  IIT. 

PnOGHESS  OF  EVESTS  IN  THE  PANJAD. 

Whilst  Daly’s  Guide  Corps  was  making  this  splendid  march. 

and  tile  Panjab  was  contributing  the  first-fruits  of 
its  accumulated  strength  to  the  succour  of  the 
jobn'Lawrmice.  English  Army  at  Dehli,  events  were  ripening  in 
the  frontier  jirovince,  and  John  Lawrence  and 
his  associates  were  laying  fast  hold  of  the  crisis  with  a 
vigorous  tenacity,  as  men  knowing  right  well  the  sovereign 
importance  of  promptitude  of  action.  The  Chief  Commissioner, 
in  earnest  council  with  Edwardes  and  Chamberlain,  had  clearly 
marked  out  the  policy  w'hich  was  now  to  be  pursued  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Panjiib.  When  intelligence  of  the  events  at 
the  capital,  and  especially  of  the  disarming  of  the  Native  regi¬ 
ments  at  Miiin-Mir,  reached  him,  he  had  been  at  first  somewhat 
startled  by  the  boldness  of  the  conception,  and  perhaps  inclined 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  achievement.  For  John 
Lawrence,  with  all  his  immense  energy  and  resolution,  was  a 
man  cautious  and  circumspect,  who  never  acted  upon  impulse. 
If  he  thought  at  the  beginning  that  this  open  movement  against 
the  Sipahis  on  the  part  of  theSirkar — this  vehement  declaration 
of  want  of  confidence  in  men  who  had  as  yet,  within  his  own 
circle  of  administration,  done  nothing  disloyal — was  hastily  to 
lU'oclaiin  a  war  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  precipitate,  there 
nns  substantial  reason  for  the  doubt.*  But  he  very  soon  ielt 
full  assurance  that  what  had  been  done  had  been  done  wisely 
and  well.  And  from  that  time,  sternly  recognising  the  fact 


*  See  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  addressed  by  Lawrence  to 
Eclwarcle.s  in  which  the  position  of  affairs  is  most  accurately  stated  in  a  few 
words  :  “  The  misfortune  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  this, — Each  step  we 
take  for  our  own  security  is  a  blow  against  the  regular  Sipahi.  He  feels  this, 
.and  on  his  side  tak's  a  further  step,  and  so  we  go  on,  until  we  disband  or 
destroy  them,  or  tl;cy  imitiny  and  kill  their  ofHcer.s." 
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that  the  crisis  liad  come,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  postponed, 
or  coqueted  witli,  or  smoothed  down,  he  flung  himself  into  the 
work  before  him,  full-brained  and  sfrong-armed,  and  grappled 
with  it  as,  perhaps,  no  other  man  could  have  done.  Then  he, 
in  bis  turn,  startled  others  by  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions. 
There  were  men  equally  shrewd  and  courageous  at  Labor,  who 
learnt  with  alarm  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  enlisting 
Sikhs  and  Afghans  into  the  service  of  the  State.  But  this 
policy  was  based  upon  a  sound  estimate  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  Purbiah  Sipahis  from  Hi-ndustan  and  the  Panjabi 
races,  whether  Sikhs  or  Muhammadans — a  natural  antagonism 
fostered  and  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  former.*  To 
replace  these  Hindustanis,  among  whom  it  every  day  became 
more  apparent  that  mutiny  was  spreading  like  a  pestilence,  by 
the  mi.xed  races  of  the  province  and  the  frontier,  might  be  to 
substitute  a  new  danger  for  the  old ;  but  the  one  was  certain, 
tbs  other  merely  conjectural.  And  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  so  long  as  we  were  capable  of  asserting  our 
strength,  the  military  classes  of  the  Panjab  would  array  them¬ 
selves  on  onr  side,  if  only  for  tire  sake  of  gain.  Among  the 
Sikhs,  Debli  was  both  an  offence  and  a  temptation.  Old 
prophecies  had  foretold  that  the  Imperial  City  of  the  Mughnl 
would  some  day  be  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  Khalsa. 
And  it  M'as  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Hiudustani  Army  of  the  Company  would  tend,  sooner  or  later, 
to  assist  them  to  recover  the  ascendency  they  had  lost.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  saw  this  clearly  enough ;  but  he  had  to  deal 
with  an  immediate  necessity,  and  he  had  no  need  at  such  a 
time  to  take  thought  of  the  Future.  .So  he  asked  the  consent 
of  the  Governor-General  fo'  the  raising  of  local  levies,  and 
this,  sought  and  granted  on  a  small  scale,  soon  expanded  into 
larger  proportions,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  held  in  his  hand  an 


*  On  the  parts  of  (he  Sikhs  and  Panjabis  there  happily  existed  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  antipathy,  if  not  downright  enmity,  towards  the  Sipaliis 
of  tlie  Native  Corps  of  the  Line.  The  latter  had  rendered  themselves  insuf¬ 
ferable  by  assuming  aiis  of  superiority,  and  regarding  the  former  with  disdain, 
as  being  themselves  more  warlike  and  better  soldiers.  “  We  mar-e(J  .(beat) 
Kabul,  we  niar-ed  the  Panjilb,”  was  the  every-day  boast  of  the  Piirbiah 
Sipahi  to  the  Sikh,  ivliom  he  further  stigmatised  as  a  man  of  low  caste.  The 
bad  feeling  between  the  two  races  was  still  further  fostered  by  tlie  cold 
shoulder  usually  turned  by  the  Purbiahs  to  the  Sikhs  and  Panjabi's,  whom 
tliey  could  not  openly  prevent  enlisting  into  regiments  of  the  Lino. 
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open  commission  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and 
discretion.* 

This  policy  met  with  general  favour  among  the  chief  political 
officers  in  the  province,  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  press 
for  permission  to  recruit  in  their  own  districts.  But  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  there  was  in  some  parts,  especially  on  the 
frontier,  overmuch  of  hesitation,  resulting  from  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  strength.  Meanwhile  other  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures  were  being  pressed  forward  with  that  promptitude  and 
energy  which  always  distinguished  such  operations  in  the 
Panjab.  The  Police  wore  strengthened.  The  utmost  vigilance 
was  enforced  upon  them.  The  different  passages  of  the  Panjab 
Eivers — the  fords  and  ferries — were  watched  and  guarded ;  and 
every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  intercept  those  emissaries  of  evil 
who,  in  the  guise  of  wandering  fakeere  or  other  religious 
mendicants,  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  sedition  broadcast  over 
the  country.')'  Then,  again,  great  endeavours  were  made — and 
with  wonderful  success — to  save  the  Government  Treasure,  the 
loss  of  which  was  not  to  be  calculated  by  the  number  of  rupees 
to  be  struck  off  our  cash-balances.  It  was  emphatically  the 
sinews  of  war  to  the  enemy.  '  Wherever  it  was  held,  under 
Native  guards,  at  outlying  stations,  it  was  removed  to  places  of 
security  and  stored  under  the  protection  of  European  soldiers. 
And  at  the  same  time  an  order  wont  forth — ^merciful  in  the  end, 
but  terrible  in  the  hour  of  our  need — to  punish  all  offenders 
against  the  State  "with  a  deterring  severity,  which  would  strike 
a  great  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  “  There  was  no  room 
then  for  mercy,”  it  was  said ;  “  the  public  safety  was  a 
paramount  consideration.’’  The  ordinary  processes  of  the  law 
were  set  aside,  and  authority  was  given  to  any  two  civil  officers 
to  erect  themselves  into  a  special  commission  to  try  criminals, 
and  to  execute  upon  them,  when  needed,  the  sentence  of  death. 
At  the  same  time,  seeing  that  it  was  better  to  remove  the  means 


*  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  state  that,  as  many  Sikhs  had  enlisted  into  the 
Sipahi  vegiinents,  an  order  went  out  to  excerpt  these  men  from  the  Hindustani 
corps,  and  form  them  into  separate  lialtalions. 

f  I  have  been  told  that  the  pictnru  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History,  of 
the  wandering  emissaries  of  sedition,  who,  in  one  disguise  or  another,  traversed 
the  countr)',  was  purely  an  effort  of  my  imagination.  As  this  opinion  has 
been  made  public  through  an  influential  channel,  I  may  note  that  the 
statement  in  the  text  is  from  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  official  report,  laid  before 
Parliament. 
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of  offence  than  to  punish  its  commission,  he  tried  to  clear  the 
province  of  all  that  mass  of  disaffected  non-military  humanity 
from  Hindustan,*  which  was  either  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of 
the  Piirhiah  Army,  or  had  followed  the  Faringhis  in  the  hour 
of  success,  moved  by  tlie  great  lust  of  gain  to  worship  what  they 
now  reviled.  And  all  these  measures  for  the  internal  security 
of  the  province  seemed  to  John  Lawrence  the  more  necessary, 
as  he  was  straining  every  nerve  to  send  down  troo23s  to  Dehli, 
and  thus  was  weakening  his  own  defensive  powers.  For  this 
reason,  too,  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  should  act  vigorously,  and 
at  once,  against  our  declared  enemies,  taking  the  initiative 
whenever  opportunity  irresented  itself,  and  establishing  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  that  confidence  in  our  own  resources,  the  belief  in 
which  by  our  adversaries  is  always  a  tower  of  strength.  And 
already  events  were  hurrying  on  to  this  desired  p)oint.  One 
great  opirortunity  was  close  at  hand,  and  others  were  pressing 
on  tumultuously  behind. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Colonel  Edwardes  returned  toPeshawar.f 
Little  sushine  greeted  him  there.  His  colleagues. 

Cotton  and  Nicholson,  had  no  cheerful  intelligence  pesb"  war 
to  offer  him.  A  great  cloud  was  over  the  place. 

The  Sipahi  regiments  had  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  that 
feverishness  which  jrresages  revolt.  Cotton  had  divided  his 
Hindustani  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  joint  action 
more  difficult ;  and  he  had  placed  Europeans,  with  guns,  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  to  be  prepared  for  a  sudden  rising. 
From  many  parts  of  the  country  tidings  of  fresh  mutinies  had 
come  in,  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the  whole  Native 
Army  was  rotten  to  the  core.  Intercepted  letters  showed  that 
the  excitement  was  not  confined  to  those  whose  names  were 


*  “Tlio  traitorous  symptoms  (.vinccil  and  tlio  iuti-igiios  set  on  foot  by  tlio 
non-military  Hindustanis  in  tiro  I’anjair  territories,  reiiderod  it  necessary  to 
remove  large  numbers  of  tlicm.  Those  pcojilo  were  employed  to  a.  cousidor- 
ablo  extent  among  the  police  and  oUict  subordinate  civil  establishments  ;  and 
as  camp-followt  rs  they  swarmed  in  every  O.mtoiiment,  and  in  the  !\d;ao.!Ul 
cities.  Mo-t  of  the  lower  class  of  employes  were  discharged,  and  miiiiiiers  of 
carap-fuliowers  deported  out  of  the  province.” — Sir  John  Lawirnc.,  '11  Ojjieial 
Uenurl.  '  , 

t  Tlio  rogulsr  Ilindnstaui  regiments  at  Pcsbawiir  consisted  of  the  otli 
Gavalrv  and  tlie  21st.  2Uh,  27th,  and  51st  Infantry  regiments. 
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wi  itten  oil  the  muster-rolls  of  our  regiments.®  Nicholson,  who, 
with  his  wonted  energ3’,  had  been  pushing  forward  the  work 
of  raising  local  levies,  had  found  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  principal  tribes,  and  a  general  unwillingness  to 
enlist  into  the  service  of  a  Government  which  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decrepitude,  if  not  of  decay.  “  Men  remembered 
Kabul,”  wrote  Edwardes  at  a  later  period.  “  Not  one  hundred 
could  be  found  to  join  such  a  desperate  cause.”  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  both  to  him  and  to  Nicholson  that  it  was  necessary  to 
sweep  away  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  which  were  keeping 
up  this  dangerous  state  of  unrest,  and  to  assert,  vigorously 
and  undeniablj^,  the  power  of  the  English  on  the  frontier. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st,  they  had  gone  to  rest  in  their 
clothes  beneath  the  same  roof,  both  assured  that  a 
few  more  hours  would  ripen  their  plans,  when  an 
express  arrived  informing  them  that  the  companies  of  the 
65th  had  mutinied  at  Naushdhra,  some  twenty-four  miles 
distant  from  Peshawar,  and  that  there  was  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  10th  Regiment  of  Irregular  Cavalry  at  the  same 
place.  The  former  regiment  had  been  brigaded  at  Mirath  and 
other  stations  with  the  3rd  Cavalry,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
fugleman  corps,  whose  everj^  movement  would  be  strictlj^  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  regiments  in  the  Panj.ib.  It  needed  not  any  long- 
sustained  conversation  between  Edwardes  and  Nicholson  for 
both  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Native  troops  at 
Pesh.'lwar  should  be  at  once  disarmed.  So  the  Commissioner 
and  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Peshawar  went  straightway'  to 
the  Quarters  of  the  Brigadier,  and  W'oko  him  up  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  Starting  from  his  sleep.  Cotton  saw  beside  him  his 
two  political  associates ;  and,  wondering  what  had  brought 
them  his  bed-side,  prepared  himself  to  listen.  He  was  not  a 
man  in  any  emergency  to  be  flustered,  and  he  soon  took  in  with 
a  cool  brain  the  whole  state  of  the  case.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  send  European  troops  from  Peshawar  to  coerce  the  refractory 
regiment  at  Naushahra  and  Hoti-Mardan,  and  the  white  troops 
at  Cotton’s  disposal,  already  weakened  by  the  requirements  of 


*  “  TliAnesur  Bralim.ans  and  Patnd  Muliammadans,  Hindustani  fanatics  in 
tlie  Sawad  Valley,  and  turbulent  outlaws  ip  Gitauah,  were  Calling  upon  the 

Sipahis  to  declare  themselves . The  whole  disclosed  such  a  picture  of 

fanatic  zeal  and  base  treachery  as  made  the  very  uame  of  a  Purbiah  Sipahi 
suspected  and  loathed.” — Cave-Browne, 
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f,he  Movable  Column  and  by  ssuminer  sickness,  could  little 
afford  a  further  draft  from  them,  whilst  the  Hindustani  regi¬ 
ments  were  in  armed  force  in  the  cantonment.  Moreover,  it 
M'as  plain  that  the  tribes  on  the  Frontier  were  eagerly  watching 
events,  and  the  excitement  was  every  day  increasing.  But 
there  were  two  aspects  in  which  this  might  be  regarded,  for 
thus  to  strip  the  Frontier  of  a  large  part  of  its  defenders — to 
reduce  the  available  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  a  handful  of  European  troops — might  be  to  encourage 
the  Afghans  to  .stream  through  the  Kdiaibar  Pass  in  an  irre¬ 
sistible  spasm  of  energy  for  the  recovery  of  Peshau'ar.  The 
risk  of  action  was  great ;  the  risk  of  quiescence  seemed  also  to 
be  great.  But  to  those  three'  brave  men,  in  midnight  council 
.assembled,  it  appeared  that  the  bolder  would  bo  the  better 
course ;  and  so  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  the  first  to 
strike,  and  that  four  of  the  five  Sipahi  regiments  should  be 
disarmed  at  break  of  day.*  The  responsibility  of  the  blow 
would  rest  with  Cotton.  Ho  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  So  he  at  once  summoned  the 
Commanding  Officers  of  the  Native  regiments  to 
his  Quarters.  Da}’^  broke  before  they  were  as-  Di^mmvgof 
sembled.  There,  in  the  presence  of  Edwardes  iiegtaents. 
and  Nicholson,  Cotton  told  them  what  he  had 
determined  to  do,  and  ordered  them  to  parade  their  regiments- 
with  all  possible  despatch.  Then  there  arose  a  storm  of  remon¬ 
strance.  Protesting  their,  entire  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
tlieir  men,  these  yip.ahi  Commandants  clamoured  vehemently 
against  the  threatened  disgrace  of  their  regiments;  and  one 
declared  his  conviction  that  his  corpis  w'ould  never  submit  to. 
lay  down  its  arms,  but  would  rise  against  the  order  and  re¬ 
solutely  attack  the  guns.f  Cotton  listened  attentively  to  all 


*  The  21st  Sipahi  regiment  was  exempted  from  the  opernlion  of  Die  dis¬ 
arming  Older.  It  -n’fls  the  senior  regiment  in  the  Cantomueut,  and  as  such, 
according  to  military  etiquette  and  usage,  the  otlier  battalions  looked  to  it  for 
an  example.  It  I.ad  certaiidy  not  given  a,  signal  for ‘insurrection,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  feelings  with  which  it  legarded  the  supremacy  of  tlio 
English,  it  bad  shown  no  active  symptoms  of  disaffection.  It  was  l]ioiight 
advisable,  therefore,  to  spare  it,  the  more  especially  as  it  evas  held  to  bo 
“  indispensable  to  keep  one  Native  Infantry  corps  to  carry  on  the  duties  of 
the  station.” 

t  ”  It  was  impossible  not  to  sympatliise  with  the  soldierly  feeling.?  of  Colonel 
Harrington  and  Major  Sbakcsiicaie  ;  but  when  Colonel  Pliimbe  has  implicit 
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that  was  said,  but  the  discussion  proceeded  after  argument  had 
been  exhausted,  and,  after  a  while,  Edwardes,  thinking  that 
time  and  words  wore  being  wasted,  broke  in  with  an  emphatic 
sentence,  to  the  eti'ect  “  that  the  matter  rested  entirely  with 
Brigadier  Cotton.”  On  this  Cotton  at  once  exclaimed :  “  Then 
the  troops  as  originally  determined  will  be  disarmed.”  This 
silenced  all  further  remonstrance.  Not  another  word  was  said 
by  way  of  argument.  The  regimental  Commandants  received 
their  instructions  and  went  Ibrth  to  do  the  bidding  of  their 
chief. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Peshawar  Force  had  been  wisely 
cut  in  two,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  by  Brigadier  Cotton. 
It  was  now  arranged  that  Edwardes  should  accompany  Cotton 
to  the  right  wing,  whilst  Nicholson  went  to  tlie  left  with  Colonel 
Galloway  of  the  70th  Queen’s  who  stood  next  in  seniority.* 
With  the  former  were  Her  Majesty’s  87th  Fusiliers,  with  the 
latter  the  70th,  both  with  detachments  of  Artillery  to  support 
them.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  The  Sipahi  Com¬ 
mandants  were  parading  their  men,  and  the  Queen’s  Regiments 
were  lying  in  wait  to  attack  them  on  the  first  sign  of  resistance. 
The  suddenness  of  the  movement  took  the  Sipahis  aback ;  they 
laid  down  their  arms  to  the  bidding  of  their  own  officers.  And 
as  the  piles  grew  and  grew,  under  the  mournful  process  of 
humiliating  surrender,  a  feeling  of  profound  grief  and  shame 
took  possession  of  their  officers,  and  it  is  recorded  that  some  of 
them  cast  their  owm  swords  and  spurs  upon  the  heaps  of 
abandoned  musketry  and  sabres  in  token  of  the  strength  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  Sipahis,  and  their  detestation  of  the 
authority  which  had  degraded  them.f 


confidence  in  the  27tli  Native  lul'autry  to  be  unshaken  by  events  in  Hindustan, 
and  bad  notbing  to  recommend  but  conciliation,  whilst  tlie  Colonel  of  the  51st, 
on  tlie  other  baud,  predicted  that  bis  men  would  attack  the  guns  if  called  on 
lo  give  up  their  muskets,  hesitation  was  at  an  end.” — Edwards’s  Report. 

*  Brigadier  Cotton  at  this  time  commanded  generally  the  Frontier  three, 
wliiUt  Coloncd  Galloway  was  Brigadier  commanding  the  station. 

t  Colonel  Edwardes’s  official  report.  “  As  the  muskets  and  sabres  of  the 
once  honoured  corps  were  hurried  uuceremouiously  into  carts,  it  was  said  that 
here  and  there  the  spurs  and  swords  of  English  officers  fell  sympathisingly 
upon  the  pile.”  General  Cotton  says  that  tlio  conduct  of  some  of  the  Sipahi 
officers  then,  and  afterwards,  was  of  a  liighly  insubordinate  cljaracter,  aud 
that  serious  consequences  to  them  would  hiive  ensued,  “had  it  beou  prudeut 
to  exhibit  such  a  ffivision  in  the  European  clement  in  the  0368  of  the  Native 
tioops  and  tlie  people  of  the  countiy.'’ 
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The  arujs  siirvendered,  Brigadier  Cotton  addressed  tlie  regi¬ 
ments,  praising  them  for  the  readiness  with  whioii  they  had 
obeyed  orders ;  and  they  went  to  their  Line.s.  Thus  was  tiie 
work  done  well  and  thoj-oughly — and  without  the  shedding  of 
a  drop  of  blood.  The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  was 
magical.  They  believed  that  we  were  strong  because  wo  were 
daring.  The  old  aphorism,  that  “  nothing  succeeds  like  success,” 
was  here  triumphantly  verified.  The  tribes,  who  had  held 
aloof  whilst  danger  threatened  us,  and  the  issue  was  doubtful, 
now  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  do  homage  to  the  audacity  of 
the  English.  Without  another  halt  of  doubt,  or  tremor  of 
hesitation,  they  came  forward  with  their  offers  of  service. 
“  As  we  rode  clown  to  the  disarming,”  said  Herbert  Edwardos, 
“  a  very  few  chiefs  and  yeomen  of  the  country  attended  us,  and 
I  remember,  judging  from  their  faces,  that  they  came  to  see 
which  wa3'  the -tide  would  turn.  As  we  rode  back  friends  were 
as  thick  as  summer  flies,  and  levies  began  frsm  that  moment  to 
come  in.”  Good  reason,  indeed,  had  Sir  John  Lawrence  to 
write  to  the  Peshawar  Coiiimissioner,  with  hearty  commendation, 
saying  :  “  Hook  on  the  disarming  of  the  four  corps  at  Ueshawar 
as  a  master-stroke  — one  which  ccdll  do  much  good  to  keep  the 
peace  throughout  the  Panjab.  Commandants  of  Corps  are 
under  a  delusion,  and  whilst  in  this  state  their  opinions  are  of 
little  value.  .  .  .  We  are  doing  well  in  every  district — Becher 
famonsljn”  * 

But  although  the  Ifative  regiments  at  Peshii-war  liad  been 
disarmed,  thej^  had  not  been  rendered  altogether 
innocuous.  Arms  on  that  frontier,  thougli  for  senHs 
the  most  part  of  a  ruder  kind  than  our  own,  w'cro 
abundant,  and  our  disciplined  Sipilhis,  fraterni.sing  with  tlio 
border  tribes,  might  have  returned  to  do  us  grievous  in  jury,  f 
It  W'as,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  entiio  body  of 
Sipahis  would  remain  cpiiotlj' in  tlicir  Linos;  for  if  the  active 
principle  of  rebellion  wore  -within  them,  the^'  would  bo  eager  to 
cross  the  Frontier,  and  if  tlioy  were  nmlor  tire  pressure  of  a 
great  panic,  confused  and  bewildered  ly  the  blow  which  had 
iallen  upon  tliem,  tlicy  would  surely  belicvo  that  it  w.-is  Iho 
design  of  the  Euglisli  to  dc.st.roj-  the  sohliors  whom  tlic\-  liiul ' 

*  Major  Jolm  lIcKlior  of  llic  Ktigiiiccrs,  Dojnily-Commissioiior  of  llio 
111, -/.ar, ill- Division  of  tiic  I'aojab. 

t  MS.  C'orrcsiwiiiLaoc. 
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disarmed.  It  was  scarcely,  therefore,  to  he  honied  that  at  such 
a  time  there  would  he  no  desertions.  But  it  was  necessary  at 
once  to  arrest  these  natural  impulses  to  leave  the  Lines.*  It 
was  not  a  time  for  tenderness — for  mercy — even  for  justice.  A 
stern  example  was  to  he  made  of  the  first  offenders.  So  the 
Police  Avere  put  upon  their  track,  and  the  tribes  were  encouraged 
to  arrest  the  fugitives.  Many  Avere  brought  back,  in  the  firm 
grip  of  their  supposed  friends  and  confederates— some  of  them 
after  falling  among  thieves  and  being  despoiled  of  all  they 
possessed. 

Those  Avere  the  early  days  of  our  great  trouble,  and  Eegu- 
latiou  and  Eoutine  Avere  still  paramount  amongst  us.  The 
technicalities  of  the  Judge- Ad A'ocate  had  not  been  dispensed 
Avith,  and  the  trial  of  these  deserters,  therefore,  was  conducted 
AA'ith  all  due  ceremony  and  formality.f  Colonel  Galloway  Avas 
President  of  the  Court-Martial  assembled  by  order  of  General 
Eeed,  and  the  first  result  was  that  the  Subahdar  Majoi\pf  the 
51st,  found  guilty  of  desertion,  was  sentenced  to  death  ;  whilst 
a  Hawaldar  and  a  Sipahi  were  condemned  to  short  terms  of 
imprisonment.  The  leniency  of  these  latter  sentences  pro¬ 
voked  Cotton  and  EdAvardcs;  but  the  public  execution  of  a 
high  hTative  officer  might  still  have  a  good  deterring  effect. 
So  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  Maj%  Avhat  Avas  called,  in 
the  demi-official  language  of  the  time,  “an  useful  timber  frame- 
Avork  ”  was  erected  on  the  parade-ground,  and  a  general  parade 
Avas  ordered  for  the  following  morning..  “  The  Subahdar 
Major  of  the  51st  was  hanged  this  morning,”  wrote  Edwardos 
to  Nicholson  on  the  29th,  “in  presence  of  all  the  troops,  who 
behaved  Avell.  I  occupied  the  road  in  rear  of  Cantonments 
Avith  llorse  and  Foot  levies,  in  case  the  51st  should  refuse  to 
attend  the  parade,  as  some  people  expected,  in  which  case 
General  Cotton  would  haA^e  put  them  to  the  bayonet.”  J  But 
soon  the  “  useful  timber  frame-work  ”  thus  called  into  requisition 
for  the  first  time  at  Peshawar  was  put  to  larger  uses,  until  the 
process  of  suspension  became  tedious,  and  convicted  oti'enders 
A\-cro  bloAvn  from  the  guns. 


♦  The  dcsertious  wore  luiiiuipally  from  Ihe  .^Ist  Regiment, 
t  The  Judge-Advocate  said  tiutt  diuin-licad  courts-martial  were  “ob¬ 
solete.’’  It  was  not  long  bel'oro  they  were  revivified  iuto  institutions  of  llie 
present. 

t  MS.  Coriespondcuce. 
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In  t)ic  meanwhile  retribution,  was  overtaking  the  55th 
Regiment  at  Mardan.  “  An  hour  hence,”  wrote 
Edwardes  on  the  day  after  the  disarming  at  ^'u™65th! 
Peshawar,  “  a  small  force  of  three  hundred 
European  Infantry,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Cavalry 
(Native  Irregulars),  and  eight  guns,  six  of  which  are  howitzers, 
will  march  from  this  Cantonment  to  the  ferry  at  Dobandi,  and 
thence  proceed  to-morrow  night  in  one  long  march  to  the  Fort 
of  Mardan,  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  55th  Native 
Infantry,  which  is  said  to  bo  in  ti  state  of  mutiny.”  The 
expedition  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Chute  of  the  70th 
Queen’s,*  and  with  it,  as  political  officer,  went  Colonel  John 
Nicholson,  ever  eager  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  action.  It  has 
been  already  related  that  the  55th  had  been  ordered  to  relieve 
the  Guide  Corps  at  Hoti-Mardan,  It  had  proceeded  thither 
fi  om  Naushiihra,  leaving  two  companies  at  the  old  station  under 
Captain  Cameron.  There  the  Queen’s  27th  (Enniskiilens)  had 
been  stationed  with  Brougham’s  battery ;  but  the  former  had 
been  ordered  to  Rawalpindi,  and  the  latter  to  Peshawar.  And 
now,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  handful  of  Europeans,  w’no 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  sick  and  the  women  and 
children  of  the  old  European  garrison,  the  place  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  mutinous  native  troops.^  The  situation  was  one  of 
extreme  danger.  But  it  was  manfully  confronted  by  Lieutenent 
Davies  of  the  Enniskiilens,  who,  having  j^laced  his  helpless 
charge  in  a  convenient  barrack,  drew  up  his  little  body  of 
staunch,  Englishmen,  fully  accoutred  and  ready  for  action,  and 
jjrepared  to  meet  his  assailants.  These  signs  of  resistance  were 
too  much  for  the  mutineers.  Having  fired  a  few  random  shots 
from  a  distance,  they  made  oif  towards  the  river,  intending  to 
cross  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  to  join  their  comrades  in  Hoti- 
Mardan.  But  Taylor,  of  the  Engineers,  vsdth  characteristic 
readiness  of  resource,  broke  the  bridge,  by  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  boats  in  mid-channel,  and  only  a  few 
men  made  the  j)assage  of  the  river  and  joined  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  rest  returned  to  their 

*  Brigadier  Cotton  wished  liimself  to  go  in  comm, and,  hiit  Edwardes  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  remiiiu  at  Pi:shawar,  where  liis  services  were  more  needed. 

t  It  slionld  be  stated  tliat  there  was  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  posted 
on  the  Atak  to  guard  the  fejry  at  Khairabad.  These  men  wore  the  first  to 
mutiny. 
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liiiios,  and  fur  a  while  remained  sullen  and  inactive.  But  a 
summons  came  to  them  to  march  to  Mardan,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  22nd  they  went  thither  peaceably  under  Cameron’s 
command. 

They  went  to  swell  the  tide  of  treason.  There  was  no  doubt 
of  the  treachery  of  the  main  body  of  the  regiment,  although 
with  lip-loyalty  it  was  still  deceiving  its  officers,  after  the  old 
fashion ;  and  its  Colonel,  Henry  Spottiswoode,  who  is  described 
as  “  a  devoted  soldier,  Avho  lived  for  his  regiment,”  protested 
that  he  had  “  implicit  confidence  ”  in  his  men,  and  implored 
Cotton  not  to  act  against  them.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  his 
trust,  that  even  the  warnings  of  some  men  of  his  own  corps 
could  not  shake  it.  Two  hundred  Sikhs  had  been  enlisted  into 
the  regiment  since  it  had  been  stationed  in  the  Panjab,  and 
these  men  now  offered,  if  separated  from  the  rest,  to  fight  the 
whole  of  the  Hindustani  Sipahis.  But  Spottiswoode  shook  his 
head  and  declined  the  offer.  He  had  faith  in  his  children  to 
the  last.  He  would  “  stake  his  life  on  their  staunchness ;  ”  and 
he  did.  On  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  advance  of  the  force 
from  Peshawar  was  suspected,  if  not  known,  by  the  Sipahis, 
and  the  Native  officers  went  to  the  Colonel  for  an  explanation. 
Spottiswoode  knew  the  truth  of  the  report  but  too  well.  He 
could  answer  nothing  of  an  assuring  kind,  and  the  deputies 
went  unsatisfied  from  his  presence.  Then  his  heart  sunk  within 
him.  It  was  all  over.  The  mutual  confidence  on  which  he 
had  relied  so  much  was  gone  for  ever.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  the  future,  so  left  alone  in  his  room  he  blew  out  his 
brains.* 

As  day  was  breaking  on  the  25th,  Chute’s  column,  having 
been  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Panjab  Infantry 
under  Major  Vaughan,  came  in  sight  of  the  Fort 
of  Hoti-Mardan.  No  sooner  was  their  advance  discerned  from 
the  walls  than  the  55th  rose  in  a  body  and  rushed  forth  tumul¬ 
tuously,  turning  their  faces  towards  the  hills  of  Sawad.  Now 
that  their  Colonel  was  gone,  they  felt  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  them.  3o  they  went,  taking  with  them  their  arms,  their 
regimental  colours,  all  the  treasure  they  could  seize,  and  all 
tlic  ammunition  that  they  could  carry  with  them.  Chute  sent 


*  See  an  interesting  note  in  Mr.  Oave-Browne’s  book,  vol.,  i.  p.  170.  Colonel 
Spottiswoode  had  served  chiefly  with  the  21st,  and  had  been  only  tor  a  lew 
Uionths  in  command  of  the  55tb. 
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on  a  detacliment  of  all  arms  of  liis  little  force,  whilst  he  occupied 
the  Fort  with  the  remainder ;  *  hut  the  mutineers  had  a  long 
start,  and  the  country  was  such  that  our  guns  could  not  he 
brought  within  range  of  the  fugitives.  These  thing.?  were  in 
their  favour.  But  there  was  one  thing  terribly  against  them. 
Nicholson  was  there.  His  foot  in  the  stirrup,  liis 
sword  by  his  side,  and  a  few  trusty  horsemen  ^"pursua.^'* 
behind  him,  all  his  old  martial  instincts,  of  which 
civil  employment  had  long  denied  the  gratification,  grew  strong 
■within  him  again,  and  he  swept  doj^u  upon  the  hying  Sipahis 
with  a  grand  swoop,  which  nothing  could  escape  or  resist.  It 
wa.s  said  afterwards  that  the  tramp  of  his  war-horse  was  heard 
miles  off.  “  Spottiswoode’s  light-hearted  boys,”  he  Avrote  to 
Edwardes  on  the  24th,  “swear  that  they  Avill  die  fighting. 
Now  allow  voir.”  And  a  day  or  two  later  he  ^ 

wrote  to  the  same  beloved  correspondent  saying, 

“  The  55th  fought  determinately,  as  men,  who  have  no  chance 
of  escape  but  by  their  own  exertions,  always  do.”  But  the 
pursuing  party  killed  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
mutineers,  captured  about  a  hundred,  and  fifty,  Avith  the  regi¬ 
mental  colours,  and  more  than  two  hundred  stands  of  arms4 
The  rest  took  refuge  in  the  Lund-khur  hills.  And  many  of 
those  who  fell  on  that  day  fell  under  Nicholson’s  own  strong 
arm.  Of  those  under  him,  none  fought  so  well  as  his  own 
Mounted  Police.  The  men  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry  onl}' 
“ pretended  to  act.”  f  “I  did  not  get  home  till  7  r.Ji.  yester- 


*  It  should  be  stated  that  the  officers  of  the  55tli,  with  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  came  out  of-  the  Fort  and  joined  Chute’s  force.  It  was 
doubted  whether  they  were  more  faithful  than  the  rest.  Colonel  Edwardes 
(Official  Eeport)  says  that  they  were  brought  over  by  the  threats  and  per¬ 
suasions  of  their  officers. 

t  Colonel  Chute  to  Brigadier  Colton,  Mardan,  May  26. 
i  “  There  were  some  Irregulars,  but  tlicy  only  pretended  to  act.  Captain 
Law,  who  commanded  a  party  of  the  10th  Irregular  Cav.alry,  got  wounded  in 
Betting  a  vain  example  to  his  men,  one  of  whom  trcaohtrou.-ly  fired  into  the 
5th  Paiijal)  Infantry.  Tlie  5th,  under  Major  Vaughan,  followed  as  close  ns 
infantry  could  do,  and  showed  an  admirable  spirit  throughout  the  day.”— - 
Edwardes’g  Report-  Nicholson  wrote  that  “  the  casualties  iu,  the  10th 
Irregular  Cavalry  the  other  day  wire  an  excellent  index  of  tlic  state  and 
value  of  the  corps.” — “  Tliese’ casualties  Avere  one  Eiirojican  officer,  wounded 
whilst  trying  to  get  Ids  men  to  advance,  one  Snwar  killed,  not  by  the  551b, 
but  by  Vaughan’s  men,  into  whom  he  treacherously  fired.”— .IBS.  Corrc.’^jmnd- 
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day,”  he  wrote  to  Edwai’des  on  the  26th  of  May,  “having  been 
just  twenty  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  in  the  sun  the  whole  day. 
So  you  may  fancy  I. was  dead  heat,  and  my  horse  too.  He 
carried  me  over  seventy  miles.” 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  before  as  to  the  man  of  men — the 
one,  of  all  others,  strong  in  action  and  swift  in  pursuit,  by  whom 
desperate  work,  such  as  Edwardes  had  spoken  of  in  Calcutta, 
was  to  be  done  best,  the  question  was  now  settled.  All  men 
saw  in  this  the  first  of  Nicholson’s  great  exploits  in  the  mutiny- 
rvar,  the  forerunner  of  man}-  others  of  the  same  stamp.  It  was 
a  fine  thing  at  that  time — nothing  finer  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  war- — to  mark  the  enthusiasm  with  which  men,  all  earnest 
in  the  great  work  before  them,  rejoiced  in  the  successes  of  their 
brethren,  and  sent  forth,  one  to  another,  pleasant  pseaus  of 
encouragement.  I'he  chief  officers  of  the  Panjab  were  bound 
together  not  merely  by  the  excitement  of  a  common  object ;  the 
bonds  of  a  common  affection  were  equally  strong  within  them, 
and  each  was  eager  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  good  deeds 
of  another.  There  may  have  been  good  fellowship  in  other 
provinces,  but  in  none  was  there  such  fellowship  as  this.  Men 
of  the  .  stamp  of  Edwardes  and  Nicholson,  I’echer  and  Lake, 
James  and  M'Pherson — all  having  equal  zeal  for  the  public, 
but  not  all  enjoying  equal  opportunities,  or,  perhaps,  possessing 
equal  powers,  free  from  all  jealousies,  all  rivalries — were  strong 
in  mutual  admiration,  and  were  as  proud  of  the  exploits  of  a 
comrade  as  of  their  own.  This  great  raid  of  John  Nicholson 
stirred  the  hearts  of  all  men  to  their  depth.  Edwardes  in 
letter  after  letter,  in  brief  but  emphatic  sentences,  had  sent 
him  those  fine,  frank,  genial  words  of  hearty  commendation, 
which  no  man  ever  uttered  more  becomingly  or  more  accept¬ 
ably,  and  afterwards  recorded  officially  that  his  friend  “  with  a 
handful  of  horsemen  hurled  himself  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
route  of  a  thousand  mutineers.”  And  John  Becher,  all  a-glow 
with  admiration  of  the  two  Peshawar  Commissioners,  wrote  to 
Edwardes,  saying,  “  I  rejoice  to  see  you  thus  riding  on  the 
whirlwind  and  controlling  the  storm,  and  glad  amidst  the 
thunder-clouds.  Your  letter  sounds  like  a  clarion-blast  full  of 
vigour  and  self-reliance ;  and  I  am  proud  to  see  you  and 
Nicholson  in  this  grand  storm,  masters  at  your  woi-k;  right 
glad  that  Nicholson  did  not  leave.  There  was  work  for  his 
war-horse,  and  he  is  in  his  element — the  first  who  has  struck  a 
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death-blow.  And  we  may  be  piwid  of  John  Lawrence  as  a 
master-spirit  in  these  times.”  * 

A  terrible  example  was  now  to  be  made  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  55th.  A  hundred  and  twenty  Sipahi  j)risoners 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  They  were  all 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  .'■everity  of  the  hour  would  be 
-the  humanity  of  all  time.  But  these  rebels,  though  taten 
fighting  against  their  masters,  and  known  to  have  had  murder 
in  their  hearts,  had  not  shed  the.  blood  of  their  officers,  and 
there  were  some  among.st  them  who  in  the  tumult  of  the  hour 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  multitude  without  any  guilty 
intent.  The  voice  of  mercj^  therefore,  was  lifted  up.  “I must 
say  a  few  wmrds  for  some  of  the  55th  prisoners,”  -svrote 
Nicholson  to  Edwardes.  “  The  officers  of  that  regiment  all 
concur  in  stating  that  the  Sikhs  were  on  their  side  to  the  last. 
I  would,  therefore,  temper  stern  justice  with  mercy,  and  spare 
the  Sikhs  and  young  recruits.  Blow  away  all  the  rest  by  all 
means,  but  spare  boys  scarcely  out  of  their  childhood,  and  men 
who  were  really  loyal  and  respectful  up  to  the  moment  w^hen 
the}'  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  in  a  panic  by  the 
mass.”  And  Sir  John  Lawrence  w'rote  also  in  the  same  strain 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar.  “  In  respect  to  the  mutineers 
of  the  65th,  they  wore  taken  fighting  against  us,  and  so  far 
deserve  little  mercy.  But,  on  full  reflection,  I  would  not  put 
them  all  to  death.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty  in  doing  so.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  inen  are  a  large  number  to  put  to  death.  Our  object  is 
to  make  an  exaihple  to  terrify  others.  I  think  this  object 
■would  be  effectually  gained  by  destroying  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  them.  I  would  select  all  those  against  ■u’hom  anything 
bad  can  be  shown— such  as  general  bad  character,  turbulence, 
prominence  in  disaffection  or  in  the  figh^  disrespectful  de¬ 
meanour  to  their  officers  during  the  few  days  before  the  2Gth, 
and  the  like.  If  these  did  not  make  up  the  required  number, 


*  Nicholson  himself  was  vorv  anxious  that  too  nnieh  crodit  sliould  not  ho 
given  to  him  for  this  exploit.  It  was  stated  in  the  public  pnnl.s  tliivt  lie  had 
eotninanded  the  expeditionary  force  from  Peshawar,  and  tiiat  lie  laid  been 
twenty  hours  in  pursuit  of  tlie  enemy ;  and  lio  requested  tiiat  it  might  he 
explained  with  equal  publicity  that  Colonc-l  Clmte  commanded  the  forcc.mid 
that  he  (Nicliohson)  had  hccii  twenty  liours  in  tlic  saddle,  Imt  not  all  that 
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I  would  then  add  to  thorn  the  oldest  soldiers.  All  these  should 
ho  shot  or  blown  away  from  the  guns,  as  maybe  most  expedient. 
The  rest  I  would  dimde  into  batches ;  some  to  be  imprisoned 
ten  years,  some  seven,  some  five,  some  three.  1  think  that  a 
sufficient  example  will  then  be  made,  and  that  these  distinctions 
will  do  good,  and  not  harm.  The  Sipahis  will  see  that  wo 
punish  to  deter,  and  not  for  vengeance.  Public  sympathy  will 
not  be  on  the  side  of  the  sufferers.  Otherwise,  they  will  fight 
desperately  to  the  last,  as  feeling  certain  that  they  must  die.”  * 

And  in  these  opinions,  equally  politic  and  merciful,  the 
military  authorities  concurred ;  indeed,  there  was  at  one  time 
some  talk  of  suffering  those  men  of  the  55th,  who  had  not 
actually  committed  themselves,  to  retain  their  arms,  and  even  of 
rew'arding  the  best  of  them.  But  subsequent  investigation 
proved  that  the  Hindustanis  who  had  not  left  the  Fort  owed  their 
immunity  from  actual  crime  rather  to  accident  than  to  loyal 
design  ;  so  they  were  discharged  without  pay,  and  sent  beyond 
the  Indus,  whilst  the  Sikhs,  who  had  made  gallant  offer  of  service, 
were  left  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  drafted  into  other 
regiments. 

Then  came  the  stern  work  of  retribution.  On  the  3rd  of 
June  10  June,  twelve  deserters  of  51st  had  been  hanged; 

■  and  now  on  the  10th,  the  parade-ground  of  the 
87th  Queen’s,  on  which  the  gallows  had  been  permanently 
erected,  witnessed  another  scene  of  execution  still  more  ghastly 
in  its  aspect.  The  fugitives  from  Hoti-Mardan  had  all  been 
sentenced  to  death.  A  hundred  and  twenty  criminals  had  been 
condemned  to  be  blown  awaj^  from  our  guns.  But  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  had  tempered  the 
severity  of  the  sentence,  and  only  one-third  of  the  number  had 
been  marked  for  execution.  Forty  jnisoners  were  brought  out 
manacled  and  miserable  to  that  dreadful  punishment-parade. 
The  whole  garrison  of  Peshawar  was  drawn  up,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square,  to  witness  the  consummation  of  the  sentence. 
The  fourth  side  was  formed  by  a  deadly  array  of  guns.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  outsiders  had  poured  in  from  the  surrounding  country 
to  be  spectators  of  the  tremendous  ceremony — all  curious, 
many  doubtful,  some  perhaps  malignantly  eager  for  an  out¬ 
break,  to  be  followed  by  the  collapse  of  British  ascendency. 
The  pieces  of  the  Europeans  were  loaded.  The  officers,  in 
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ad  litiou  to  their  regulation  arms,  had  for  the  most  part  ready 
to  their  clutch  what  was  now  becoming  an  institution — the 
many-barrelled  revolver  pistol.  The  issue  was  doubtful,  and 
our  people  were  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Under  a  salute  from  one  of  the  batteries,  the  Brigadier- 
General  appeared  on  parade.  Having  ridden  along  tlie  fronts  of 
the  great  human  square,  he  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  read. 
And  this  done,  the  grim  ceremony  commenced.  The  forty 
selected  malefactors  were  executed  at  the  mouth  of  the  guns.* 
No  man  lifted  a  hand  to  save  them.  .The  Native  troops  on 
parade  bore  themselves  with  steacHhess,  as  under  a  great  awe, 
!tnd  Mdien  orders  went  forth  for  tho  whole  to  march  past  in 
review  order,  armed  and  unarmed  alike  were  obedient  to  the 
word  of  command.  To  our  newly-raised  levies  and  to  tho 
curious  on-lookers  from  the  country,  the  whole  sjrectacle  was 
a  marvel  and  a  mystery.  It  was  a  wonderful  display  of  moral 
force,  and  it  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  There  was 
this  great  virtue  in  it,  that  however  unintelligible  the  process 
by  which  so  great  a  result  had  been  achieved,  it  was  easy  to 
understand  the  fact  itself.  The  English  had  conquered,  and 
were  masters  of  the  pjosition.  Perhaps  some .  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  astute  of  the  spectators  of  that  morning’s  work 
said  to  each  other,  or  to  themselves,  as  they  turned  their  faoe.s 
homeward,  that  the  English  had  conquered  because  they  were 
not  afraid.  The  strength,  indeed,  imparted  to  our  cause  by  tho 
disarming-parade  of  tho  24th  of  May  had  been  multiplied 
ten-fold  by  the  punishment-parade  of  the  lOth  of  Jnne.  .  And 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  lives — the  lives  of  men  of  all  race.s 
— were  saved  by  the  seeming  severity  of  this  carl5^  execution. 

Among  the  rude  people  of  the  border  the  audacity  thus  dis¬ 
played  by  the  English  in  the  face  of  iiressing  danger  excit  ed 
boundless  admiration.  They  had  no  longer  any  misgivings 
with  respect  to  the  supeiiority  of  a  race  that  could  do  sncii 
great  things,  ca,lmly  and  coolly,  and  with  all  the  formality  <.>f  an 
inspection-parade.  The  conlidenee  in  onr  power,  which  tho 
disbandment  of  the  Native  regiments  had  done  so  much  to 


*  It  i.s  a  signific.iiit  fact  Unit  neilhoi-  Sir  .Ilerlx'il  E,iRvanlrs,  in  In's  OiTieiil 
I’esliawar  Rcjiart,  nor  Sir  >Sycln<;y  Colton  in  liis  jniblisliod  NarmiG-o,  .‘»nys  imo 
word  about  this  i7inii.“hmcut  parade.  .And  wlint  tlir-so  brave  men,  bcinh'  eve- 
witue.s3e8  of  tiie  horror,  ahrnnk  from  dr^-eribing,  ]  may  well  ub.slniii  IVoir'. 
dwelling  on  in  detail.  Tlicre  i.s  no  lack,  liowevcr,  ol'  narUenlars,  nil  ghastly 
and  soiiK',  grotesque,  in  Ihe  eotemporaiy  letterB  bel'oiu  me. 
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revive,  now  strvick  deep  root  in  tlio  soil.  Free  offers  of 
ollogiiuicc  continued  to  come  in  from  the  tribes.  Feeling  now 
that  tlio  English  were  masters  of  the  situation,  their  avarice 
was  kindled,  and  every  man  who  had  a  matchlock  or  a  tnlwar* 
or,  better  still,  a  horse  to  bring  to  the  muster,  came  forward 
■with  his  tender  of  service  to  the  British  officers  at  Peshawar. 
The  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the  crisis  could  not  obscure 
the  humours  of  this  strange  recruiting.  Herbert  Edwardcs, 
who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every  inovement  at  that  time, 
has  himself  sketched  its  comic  aspects  with  an  almost 
Hogarthian  fidelity  of  detail.*  But  this  passed,  whilst  every 
week  developed  more  strikingly  its  serious  results.  For, 
as  the  month  of  June  advanced,  and  news  came  that  the 
English  had  not  retaken  Dehli,  and  across  the  border  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth  the  rumour  of  the  fiery  crescent,  there 
M\as  increasing  danger  that  Musalman  fanaticism  might  prevail 
over  all  else,  and  that  a  religious  war  once  proclaimed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  control  the  great  tide  of  Muhammadanism  that 
would  pour  itself  down  from  the  North.  If  in  that  hour  the 
English  had  been  weak  at  Peshawar,  they  might  have  been 
overwhelmed.  But  much  as  those  wild  Muslims  loved 
Muhammad,  they  loved  money  more,  and  when  they  saw  that 
we  were  strong,  they  clung  to  us,  as  the  wiser  policy. 

The  end  of  the  55th  may  be  narrated  here.  Even  move 
deploiahle  than  the  fate  of  these  men,  thus  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  ignominious  death,  was  the  doom  impending 
over  their  comrades,  who  had  escaped  from  Nicholson's  pursuing 
horsemen  across  the  border  into  Sawad.  'I'here  they  found  the 
country  rent  by  intestine  feuds;  almost,  indeed,  in  the  throes 
of  a  revolution.  The  temporal  and  spiritual  chiefs — the 
Padishah  and  the  Akhiind — were  at  strife  -^v’ith  one  another. 
The  mutineers  took  themselves  and  their  arms  to  the  formei-, 
hut  he  had  no  money  to  pay  them,  and  our  sleek,  well-fed 
Hindustanis  soon  discovered  that  they  had  committed  a  grievous 
blunder.  In  a  little  while  the  body  of  their  leader — the  self- 
made  shattered  corpse  of  a  white-bearded  Subahdar — was 
floating  down  the  river  under  the  walls  of  Naushahra,  and  his 
followers,  disappointed  and  destitute,  were  turning  their  faces 
towards  the  country  of  the  Eajah  of  Kashmir,  sick  of  Musal- 

*  See  the  Peshiwar  Mutiny  Report,  especially  paragiaph  C6,  which  will 
be  found  entire  in  the  Appendix. 
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man  fanaticism,  and  koping  to  excite  sympathy  and  obtain 
service  under  a  Eajput  government.  These  poor  deluded 
Hindus,  who  had  abandoned  pay,  pension,  peace,  everything 
that  was  dear  to  them,  under  a  blind  besetting  belief  in  the 
bigotry  of  their  Christian  masters,  now  found  themselves  breast- 
high  in  the  bitter  waters  of  Muhammadan  persecution.*  They 
had  escaped  the  chimera  of  a  greased  cartridge  to  be  despoiled 
of  their  sacred  threads  and  circumcised.  They  had  fled  from  a 
random  rumour  to  confront  a  revolting  reality.  And  now  they 
were  fain  to  go  skulking  along  the  .border,  taking  their  gaunt 
bodies  and  tattered  garments  to  any  place  of  refuge  open  to 
them,  seeking  rest,  hut  finding  none ;  for  as  they  huddled  along 
the  Hazarah  border,  stumbling  through  rocky  defiles,  more 
inhospitable  than  their  Muhammadan  persecutors,  John  Becher 
raised  the  friendly  clans  to  hunt  them  out  like  vermin.  Then 
their  misery  was  at  its  height.  Hungry  and  naked  and  footsore, 
it  was  death  to  them  to  move,  it  was  death  to  them  to  remain 
still.  Another  venerable  Subahdar  set  an  example  of  suicide 
to  his  followers  by  shooting  himself,  declaring  that  it  was 
better  to  die  at  once  than  to  perish  slowly  by  starvation. 
Becher  himself  has  told  with  rare  force  of  language  how  first 
one  detachment  then  another  was  assisted  by  friendly  Kohistanis 
and  others,  whose  services  he  had  most  sagaciously  enlisted, 
until  the  whole  were  either  destroyed  or  brought  prisoners  into 
our  camp.f  Then  came  the  last  scene  of  all,  in  which  the 


*  Mr.  Cave-Brown e  says  that  “jnauy  a  sleek  Brahman  was  marlo  a  eoin- 
pulsory  Mubammailan,  doomed  to  seivilo  officers  in  their  inasjids;  others 
were  sold  for  slaves.  Rumour  has  it  that  one  fat  old  Siibalidar  was  sold  for 
four  annas  (sixpence).” 

t  See  Miijor  Bechev’s  published  report— Panjiib  Mutiny  Papers.  In  a 
private  letter  to  Edwardes  (July  1)  he  give.s  a  graphic deso.ri|jtion  of  the  flight 
of  the  Sipahis  and  the  raisingof  the  border  clans.  “  After  making  a  march,” 
be  said,  “in  the  direction  of  Khagan,  they  turned  back  and  w’eut  by  tlie 
more  difficult  road  Ihrougb  the  Kohistau,  along  the  Indus  to  Cbilass,  and 
with  faces  towards  G  U  jit,  or  some  other  portion  of  Kashmir,  as  to  the  iiromiscd 
land  of  safety.  One  of  their  officers  shot  liim.self  at  the  prospect ;  one  or  two 
have  died  already;  several  are  very  ill.  TJiey  have  no  cari'ingo.  and  aid 

rather  hungry . The  road  is  very  diflicult  even  for  nn  ii  of  Ihc.  cotmliy. 

They  have  no  sliciter,  and  I  believe  that  very  few  can  cst'n)ic:  besides  rvliicii, 
the  Maharajah  Gniab  .Singh  ha.s  moved  a  regiment  to  lii.s  Giljil.  frnntiir,  and 
swears  he  will  poli.sli  off  every  man  Jie  meets.  He  lias  also  warned  the  Onjars 
and  people  oi'  tho  country  to  pay  them  effi  I  liav  11  1  i  ssengors 

who  have  seen  t;  lem.  They  are  mo.stly  Hindus.  ImoUinu  naked  ns  they  do, 
llic  women  und  thildreii  throw  stones  at  Ihcin  and  crv.  ■  Out  on  vmi,  black 
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Gibbet  and  the  Guns  were  the  chief  actirn  On  the  very 
outskirts  of  civilisation,  where  only  a  few  Englishmen  were 
gathered  together,  the  last  of  “  Spottiswoode’s  light-hearted 
fellows  ”  paid  the  penalty  of  their  folly  or  their  crime.  One 
party  after  another  of  the  fugitives  was  brought  in,  tried  by  a 
military  court  and  sentenced  to  death ;  and  they  were  hung  up, 
or  blown  away,  on  some  commanding  ground,  to  be  a  warning 
and  a  terror  to  others.  Brave  and  sullen  they  went  to  their 
doom,  asking  only  to  die  like  soldiers  at  the  cannon’s  mouth, 
not  as  dogs  in  the  noose  of  the  gibbet.  Little  less  than  two 
hundred  men  wore  executed  at  that  time  in  the  Hazarah  country. 
“  Thus,  hunted  down  to  the  last  like  wild  beasts,  was  con¬ 
summated  the  miserable  fate  of  the  55th  Regiment,  and  thus 
they  afforded  a  salutary  example  to  other  mutinous  regiments, 
by  proving  the  far  reach  of  our  power,  and  that  there  was  no 
refuge  even  beyond  our  border.”  *  If  any  had  not  been  thus 
hunted  out,  their  fate  was  perhaps  worse  than  that  of  the 
executed  malefactors,  for  they  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  apostatise  for  their  lives. 

Elsewhere,  however,  were  ominous  symptoms  upon  the 
Frontier.  Nicholson,  since  his  great  raid  against 
the  fugitives  of  the  55th,  had  been  still  in  the  field, 
and  he  had  frequently  written  to  Edwardes  that 
the  Musalman  chiefs  on  the  border  were  eagerly  watching 
the  progress  of  events,  and  encouraging  the  rebellion  of  our 
Native  soldiery ;  who,  at  the  same  time,  had  been  making- 
overtures  to  them.  There  was,  too,  a  notorious  outlaw,  named 
Ajun  Khan,  who  was  believed  to  be  intriguing  with  our  troops 
at  Abazai,  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Sawad  River,  and 
Nicholson  was  eager  to  make  a  swoop  upon  him.-f  “  The  game 


Kafara  -without  rleceiioy  !  ’  And  tliey  -wore  shocked  liy  the  liabits  -which  they 
■witnessed  in  the  early  luoi-ning.  The  people  of  Paklf  and  Hazarah  have 
come  forth  like  spirits  at  iny  bidding.  I  have  been  deluged  with  clansmen, 
and  our  camp  is  very  pictiu-e.-quc.  .  .  .  1  have  received  satisfactory  assurances 
from  all  our  border  chiefs.  If  tlie  Saiads  of  Khagan  had  not,  like  good  men 
and  true,  manned  tlieir  fiout,  I  tl)ink  the  Sipaliis  would  liave  tried  an  easier 
route  :  but  then  again  they  would  have  found  men  of  Gnlab  Singh’s  ready  at 
Muzutfarabti<i.” — MS.  Correspondence. 

Major  Becher’s  Report. 

t  This  unea.sy  feeling  on  the  frontier  had  boon  of  long  standing.  See  the 
following  significant  passage  in  Mr.  Forsytli’s  Mutiny  Report :  “  Of  the  causes 
whicli  led  to  this  rebellion  it  is  not  for  mo  to  speak,  hut  I  cannot  refrain  from 
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is  becoming  nicer  and  more  complicated,”  be  bad  written  on 
tbe  26tb  of  May  from  Mardan,  “  Ajun  Kban  bas 
came  down  to  Prangar,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  be  bas  done  so  at  tbe  instigation  of  our  troops  tbei  e.  Tbis 
does  not  seem  improbable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  some 
time  past  emissaries  (mostly  Mullahs)  from  tbe  Hills  bad  been 
going  backwards  and  forwards  between  tbe  55tb  Native  Infantry 
here  and  certain  parties  in  their  own  country.”  Pour  day.s 
afterwards,  be  wrote  from  Omarzai,  saying;  “  We 
are  just  starting  for  Abazai.  I  will  let  you  know 
tbis  evening  whether  I  recommend  *tbe  disarming  of  tbe  64th 
Native  Infantry.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
should  not  merely  disarm  but  disband  that  corps,  and  tbe  lOtb 
Irregular  Cavalry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  both 
been  in  communication  with  tbe  Akhimd  of  Sawad.  .  .  .  If  tbe 
disarming  of  both  or  either  corps  be  determined  upon,  we  can 
do  it  very  well  from  here,  without  troubling  the  Peshawar 
troops.  I  believe  we  did  not  pitch  into  tbe  65tb  one  day  too 
soon.  That  corps  and  tbe  64tb  -were  all  planning  to  go  over  to 
tbe  Akhiind  -  together.  I  have  got  a  man  who  taunted  my 
police  on  the  line  of  march  with  siding'  with  infidels  in  a 
religious  war.  May  I  bang  him  ?  ” 

On  the  following  day  Nicholson  wrote  from  Abazai,  saying  : 
“  We  arrived  here  all  right  yesterday,  and  found  the  64tb 
looking  very  villainous,  but  of  course  perfectly  quiet.  They 
have  been  talking  very  disloyally  both  to  tbe  Gbilzis”  (men  of 
the  Kalat-i-Gbilzi  Eegiment)  “  and  people  of  tbe  country,  and 
the  former  have  ceased  to  associate  with  them.  'I'be  latter 
have  been  rather  hoping  for  a  row,  in  tbe  midst  of  which  they 
may  escape  paying  revenue.”  AVbat  be  saw  was  quite  enough 
to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  do  tbe  work  at  once. 


recording  one  fact,  wliicii  was  not  without  significance.  In  August,  1S56,  a 
letter  from  the  Akliuiul  of  Sawad,  addressed  to  Fath  Khan,  of  Piudi  Glidb, 
w.as  brought  to  me  at  Kawalpindf.  Among  mucli  other  news,  tlie  writer 
stated  that  the  Mnhammnilniis  of  Lakhnao  li.ad  written  to  Dost  Muhammad, 
informing  him  that  Oudh  had  been  taken  by  the  British,  and  that  ns  fliey 
supposed  that  Haidarabad  would  follow,  there  would  soon  be  no  stronghold 
of  Islam  left  in  Hindustan,  and  unless  some  efiort  were  made  the  oaHsc  of  tine 
believers  would  bo  lost.  In  the  event  of  the  Mnhainmadnns  of  Laklinao 
entering  on  any  plan,  they  wished  to  know  what  aid  they  luiglit  ixpeet  from 
the  Dost.  The  sagacious  reply  to  liis  observation  was  .staled  hv  (hr  writer 
to  be,  ‘  What  will  lie  icmniu.s  lo  be  seen,’  ” 
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Aijproval  had  come  from  Cotton,  from  Edwardes,  and  from 
Lawrence.  So  a  detachment  of  Europeans,  with  some  Panjabi 
details  and  some  guns  of  Brougham’s  battery,  the  whole  under 
that  officer,  were  sent  to  disarm  the  companies  at  Shabkhadr, 
and  afterwards  those  at  Michui,  whilst  the  force  at  Abazai  was 
being  dealt  with  by  other  components  of  Chute’s  column.  The 
teeth  of  the  G4th  were  drawn  without  difficulty.  But  the 
annihilation  of  the  10th  Irregular  Cavalry  was  reserved  for 
another  day.  Nicholson  recommended  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  against  the  Irregulars  until  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Dehli 
should  have  reached  the  Panjab.  He  little  thought  how  remote 
was  this  event  at  the  beginning  of  June;  that  long  months 
were  yet  to  wear  away  in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  for  which  the  Panjab  was  pouring  out  so  much 
of  its  military  strength.  And  othei-s  were  of  the  same  sanguine 
temper  all  over  the  Province — fortunately,  for  this  faith,  strong 
though  delusive,  sustained  them,  and  they  worked  with  better 
heart  and  greater  vigour  for  holding  fast  to  the  lie. 

There  was  now  no  further  service  for  Chute’s  column  to 
perform.  So  it  marched  back  to  Peshawar,  and  Nicholson  rode 
on  in  advance  of  it,  to  resume  his  political  duties, 
une  10.  10th  of  June,  Edwardes  welcomed  his 

friend  and  fellow- workman  with  warm  congratulations  on  his 
success.  “Nicholson  came  in  from  Abazai  this  morning,”  ho 
wrote  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  “looking  rather  the  worse  for 
exposure ;  and  we  have  been  going  over  the  batta  question,  Ac., 
with  the  General,  and  have  decided  to  say  nothing  about  it  till 
Dehli  falls,  and  then  to  disarm  the  10th  Irregular  Cavalry,  and 
exempt  from  the  abolition  of  batta  the  21st  Native  Infantry, 
tbe  Kilat-i-Ghilzi  Kegiment,  and  the  17th  and  18th  Irregular 
Cavahy,  if  they  keep  quiet.”  And  in  the  same  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  saying,  “  What  a  terrible  job  is  the 
going  off  of  those  three  regiments  from  Jalandhar  and  Philur 
towards  Dehli !  ”  It  was  a  source  of  sore  distress  and  dire 
aggravation  to  Edwardes  and  Nicholson  that,  whilst  they  had 
been  doing  so  much  for  the  defence  of  the  province  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  nation,  others  were  throwing 
away  every  chance  that  came  in  their  way,  and  by  their 
A\eakness  and  indecision  suffering  the  enemj^  to  escape. 

For  in  other  parts  of  the  province  there  was  not  always  that 
glorious  audacity  which  secures  success  by  never  doubting  its 
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attainment.  In  the  first  week  of  June,  the  SipaM  regiments 
nt  Jalandhar,  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

Brigadier  Johnstone  had  not  disarmed  in  May,  were  Ja”  ndiia’! 
swelling  with  sedition  and  ripe  for  revolt.  Major 
Edward  Lake,  who,  in  early  youth,  had  shared  with  Herbert 
Edwardes  the  distinction  of  striking  the  first  blow  at  the 
Multani  insurgents  of  ’49,  was  Commissioner  of  the  Jalandhar 
division.  He  had  been  absent  on  circuit  when  the  events 
occurred  which  have  been  detailed  in  a  previous  chapter,*  but 
before  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  returned  to  Head-Quarters, 
had  closely  observed  the  temper  of  tilie  Sipahis,  and  had  been 
convinced  that  they  were  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  break 
into  open  rebellion.  He  strongly  counselled,  therefore,  the 
disarming  of  the  regiments.  But  there  was  no  Cotton  at 
Jalandhar.  The  Sipahi  commandants  shook  their  heads  after 
tlieir  wonted  fashion;  and  the  Brigadier,  tossed  hither  and 
thither  by  wild  conflicts  of  doubt,  at  last  subsided  into  inaction. 
Events  were  left  to  develope  themselves,  and  they  did  so  with 
al  I  possible  advantage  to  the  Anutineers.  On  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  June,  the  Native  battalions — two  regiments  ^ 

of  Foot  and  one  of  Horse — inaugurated  a  general 
rising  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Queen’s 
regiment.  In  a  little  while  the  Lines  were  all  astir  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  open  mutiny ;  and  the  oflScers  were  making 
their  way  to  the  parade-grounds,  whilst  women  and  children, 
in  wild  excitement,  were  huriying  to  the  appointed  place  of 
refuge.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  uproar  and  confusion 
which  made  the  midnight  hideous,  nor  to  explain  the  reason 
why,  in  the  presence  of  an  European  regiment  and  a  troop  of 
European  Artillery,  the  insurgents  were  allowed  to  run  riot  in 
unrestrained  revolt.  The  incidents  of  the  rising  were  of  the 
common  type.  They  were  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar 
atrocities.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  general  understanding 
among  the  Sipahis  that  on  a  given  day  they  should  set  their 
faces  towards  Dehli.  As  a  body,  they  did  not  lust  for  the 
blood  of  their  officers;  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
murderous  blows  were  dealt.  Adjutant  Bagshawe,  of  the  36th 
Eegiment — a  gallant  officer  and  a  good  man — was  mortally 
wounded  whilst  endeavouring  to  rally  a  party  of  his  Sipahis. 
The  death-blow  did  not  come  from  one  of  his  own  men,  but 
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from  a  trooper  who  “  rode  up  and  shot  him.”  Other  officers 
were  wounded  in  tire  confusion  of  the  hour;  houses  wei'e  burnt, 
and  property  was  destroyed.  But  there  were  instances  of 
fidelity  and  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Sipahis ;  men  came 
forward  staunchly  and  devotedly  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
officers.  And  altogether  there  were  the  usual  contradictions 
.and  anomalies,  which,  more  or  less  all  over  the  country,  seemed 
to  indicate  the  general  half-heartedness  of  the  Sipdhi  revolt. 

It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  Jalandhar  Brigade  to 
pick  uj)  the  long-wavering  regiment  at  Bhilur,  and  then  for 
the  whole  to  march  on  to  Dehli.*  A  trooper  of  the  Caviilry 
galloped  forward  in  advance  of  the  rebel  force  to  give  the  3rd 
the  earliest  tidings  of  their  approach.  The  conduct  of  the 
last-named  corps  appears  to  he  inscrutable,  except  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  a  long-cherished  design,  and  that  patient,  stui-dy 
^  resistance  of  all  immediate  temptations,  which 
seems  in  many  instances  to  have  distinguished 
the  behaviour  of  men  waiting  for  an  apjrointed  da^"  and  a  given 
signal.  The  3rd,  that  might  have  done  us  such  grievous 
injury  when  the  siege-train  was  in  its  grasp,  now  that  the 
time  had  come,  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Jalandhar  mutineers, 
and  swept  on  towards  the  city  of  the  King.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  disgraces  of  the  war  that  these  Jalandhar  regiments  wei  o 
ever  suffered  to  reach  Philu;-.  There  was  no  lack  of  men  eager 
to  pursue  the  mutineers ;  but  the  one  word  from  the  one 
responsible  authority  was  not  sjJoken  until  all  orders  might  as 
well  have  been  given  to  the  winds.  The  mutineers  had  done 
their  work  and  marched  out  of  cautonmeuls  by  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  not  until  seven  was  the  Mmrd  given  for  the 
advance  of  the  pursuing  coliunn.  The  extreme  consideration 


*  I  find  the  foltowing  in  the  Pniijiib  Mutiny  Papers.  It  seoius  to  leave 
little  doubt  wi()i  respect  to  the  foregone  design  :  “  Tliese  intentions  were  by 
elianoe  divulged  by  a  wounded  Hawaldar  of  the  3rd  Native  Infantry  to  aii 
office)-,  wlio  found  iiim  concealed  .at  Hunuiyun’s  tomb,  after  the  oaptui-e  of 
Delili.  This  information  was  given  without  any  attempt  at  palliation  or 

I'cserve . It  was  from  the  Ups  of  a  man  who  knew  his  end  was  near,  and 

conveyed  the  impression  of  truth  to  its  hearer ;  it  is,  moreover,  borne  out  by 
Ivnowii  fa  ts  and  circumstances.  It  was,  strictly,  that  all  the  troops  in  the 
.lalandhar  Duiib  had  agieed  to  rise  simultaneously;  a  detachment  from 
Jalaudhar  was  to  go  over  to  Hoshiirpuv,  to  fetch  away  the  33rd  Native 
Infantry,  failing  which  the  33rd  wore  to  remain  (and  they  did  so)  ;  then  their 
ai rival  .at  Pliilur  was  to  be  (ho  signal  for  the  3rd  to  join,  when  all  were  to 
pi-ocoed  t.j  Delill,  facing  the  river  as  best  tiiey  coiihV’—Urjioi  t  n/  Mr.  lUch-th. 
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of  Brigadier  Johnstone  for  his  European  troops  was  such  that 
he  waited  until  the  fierce  June  sun  had  risen — waited  until  the 
commissariat  was  not  ready — waited  until  the  enemy  had 
escaped.*  The  pursuers  marched  out  and  marched  hack  again, 
never  having  seen  the  enemy  at  all. 

The  history  of  the  so-called  pursuit  appears  to  he  thi.s.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  there  being  a  vague  impression  that 
Philur  might  be  in  danger,  Olpherts,  with  two  of  his  guns, 
carrying  a  small  party  of  the  8th  Queen’s  on  their  carriages, 
and  accompanied  by  the  2nd  Panjab  Cavalry,  pushed  on  to  that 
place,  where  they  found  that  the  officers  of  the  .3rd  had  escaped 
into  the  Fort,  and  tliat  the  Sip.ahis  were  crossing  the  river  at 
a  ferry  some  four  miles  distant.  After  a  while,  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  from  Jalandhar  came  up,  and  then  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  anything  could  be  done.  J'hose  who  would 
fain  have  done  something,  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  those 
who  knew  what  sliould  be  done,  were  not  minded  to  do  it.  No 
one  from  Jalandhar  knew  the  way  fs’om  Philur  to  the  Satlaj, 
and  the  Philur  officers,  shut  up  in  the  Fort,  sent  out  no  one  to 
guide  them.  So  the  result  was  that  no  one  did  anything,  and 
the  pursuing  column  bivouacked  bravely  for  the  night.  It  is 
understood  that  the  highest  military  authorities  were  convinced 
that  Brigadier  Johnstone  had  done  his  duty  nobly — but  History 
and  the  Horse  Guards  are  often  at  issue. 

Such,  however,  are  the  alternations  of  light  and  shadow  in 
this  narrative,  that  the  narrator  has  never  to 
tarry  long  without  an  example  of  that  activity  of  ' 

British  manliness  which  saved  the  Empire  in  this 
great  convulsion.  Whilst  the  Jalandhar  Brigadier  was  tlins 
earning  the  approbation  of  the  highest  military  authorities, 
two  junior  civilians,  acting  only  on  their  own  imjmlses,  were 


*  I  give  this  on  the  .luthority  of  Brigadier  Jolmstoiie,  who  hira.seif  says  : 
“  The  pursuit  of  the  mutineers  commenced  before  seven  o’clock  of  tlie  morning 
following  the  night  of  tl)e  outbreak.  It  could  not  have  been  underialcen 
earlier.  The  diroeiion  taken  liy  the  I'cbels  was  not  asetirhained  till  hall-past 
three  o’clock.  Frepuratioms  had  fo  be  made  in  obtaining  carriage  for  tlio 
infantry,  providing  rations,  Ac,,  peribeting  the  equipment  for  guji.s,  bor,scs, 
Ac.,  and  these,  after  the  ntraost  despatch  of  officers,  as  ready  .and  /ealmis  as 
men  could  Ix',  were  fouml  impo.ssible  to  be  completed  at  an  caiiiin-  liour.  The 
complaint  of  one  writer  I  understand  is,  that  tlie  haste  of  drqinrtimB  in  jnir.siiit 
was  so  great,  that  the  Infantry  had  to  march  wilhout  rations  and  otln  r 
■comfurtx,  which  is  Irne,”  Ac,  Ac.— to  Ltilwr  ChmnU'k. 
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doing  their  best  to  cut  otf  the  march  of  the  mutineers.  One  of 
these  was  a  young  gentleman  named  Thornton,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  service  by  tlie  open  door  of  general 
competition,  and  who  seemed  to  be  bent  on  proving  that  the 
reproach  levelled  at  the  new  order  of  civilians — that  they  were 
men  of  boots,  not  men  of  action — was  unfounded  and  unjust. 
He  had  ridden  over  from  Lodiana  to  Philur  to  pay  the  regiment 
there,  had  learnt  that  the  troops  had  risen,  and  had  pushed  on 
with  all  haste  to  the  river-bank  and  cut  away  the  bridge  of 
boats.  Hurrying  then  back  to  Lodiana,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Ricketts,  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  had  received  by  telegraph 
information  of  the  rising  at  Jalandhar,  and  was  already  making 
such  preparations  as  he  could  for  the  security  of  that  important 
irost.  Lying  on  the  great  high  road  from  the  Panjab  to  Hin¬ 
dustan,  it  was  to  be  assumed  that  the  mutineers  would  sweep 
through  it,  carrying  destruction  with  them,  on  their  route  to 
the  appointed  goal  of  Dehli.  Little  was  it  that  Ricketts  could 
have  done  in  any  case,  but  that  little  was  made  lef^s  by  the 
fact  that  the  news  of  the  Jalandhar  rising  reached  the  Sipiihis 
at  Lodiana  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  himself,  and  they 
were  not  less  prompt  in  action.  Q’hose  Sipahis  were  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  3rd  from  Philur.  They  were  waiting  for  the  signal 
and  ready  to  strike.  Their  first  movement  was  to  seize  the 
Port  and  the  Treasury.  There  were  no  European  troops,  so 
this  was  easily  accomplished.  The  situation  was  one  of  infinite 
peril.  The  mutineers  from  Jalandhar  and  Philur  might  bo 
expected  at  any  hour.  But  the  Satlaj  was  still  between  them, 
and  if  Ricketts  could  guard  the  passages  of  the  river  only  for 
a  little  space,  the  pursuing  column  might  come  upon  the  fugi¬ 
tives  before  they  had  crossed.  Fortunately,  the  4th  (Rothney’s) 
Sikh  Regiment  had  reached  Lodiana  that  morning  after  a  long 
and  w'eary  march.  Three  companies,  under  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
liams,  were  now  told  off  for  service,  and  the  Rajah  of  Nabha 
was  called  upoir  for  a  Contingent.  The  chief  sent  detachments 
of  Horse  and  Foot,  with  two  six-pounder  guns,  and  with  these 
Ricketts  went  out  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  first  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the 
enemy.  So  Ricketts,  crossing  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  walked 
along  the  opposite  bank  to  Philur,  and  there 
June  8.  learnt  that  the  insurgents,  having  been  baulked 
by  Thornton’s  destruction  of  the  bridge,  had  made  for  a  ghaut., 
some  four  miles  higher  up,  at  a  narrow  bend  of  the  stream,  and 
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were  preparing  for  the  passage  of  the  Satlaj.*  Possessed  of 
this  important  information,  the  gallant  civilian  recrossed  the 
river,  rejoined  the  detachment,  and,  in  concert  with  Lieutenant 
Williams,  made  his  arrangements  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
mutinous  regiments.  Had  Johnstone,  with  the  Europeans, 
been  in  pursuit  of  the  mutineers,  the  enemy  would  have  been 
between  two  fires,  and  the  bulk  of  them  would  have  been 
destroyed.  But  the  Brigadier  made  no  sign ;  and  so  Ricketts 
and  Williams  had  all  the  work  and  all  the  glory  to  themselves. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  they  game  within  sight  of  the 
Sipahi  regiments.  The  road  was  bad,  the  sand  deep,  the  ditches 
numerous.  Their  guides  had  misled  and  deserted  them,  and 
much  good  time  had  been  lost.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
some  sixteen  hundred  in  number,^  had  already  crossed,  and  our 
little  handful  of  Sikh  troops  now  came  suddenly  upon  them. 
Ricketts,  who  improvised  himself  into  a  Commandant  of 
Artillery,  took  charge  of  the  guns,  and  IVilliams  directed  the 
movements  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry.  The  guns  were  at 
once  unlimbered,  hut  the  horses  of  one  of  them  took  fright  and 
fled,  carrying  the  six-pounder  with  them.  The  other  gnu,  a 
nine-pounder,  was  well  served,  and  before  the  enemy  knew  that 
we  were  upon  them,  it  delivered  a  round  of  grape  with  good 
efi'ect,  whilst  at  the  same  time  Williams’s  Sikhs  poured  in  two 
destructive  volleys.  The  mutineers  returned  the  fire,  and  then 
the  Nabha  troops  turned  their  backs  upon  the  scene  and  fled 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.  For  some  time  the  uneqiral  contest  was 
nobly  maintained.  Round  after  round  from  the  one  gnu  was 
poured  in  so  rapidly  and  so  steadily,  that  practised  ears  in 
Johnstone’s  camp,  oh  the  other  side  of  the  river,  thought  that 
they  discerned  the  ntteranbhs  of  two  or  three  field-pieces; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Sikhs,  spreading  themselves  out  so 
as  not  to  be  outflanked  by  superior  numbers,  poured  in  volley 
afior  volley  with  destructive  effect.  But  gallant  as  were  these 
efforts,  they  could  not  last.  During  well-nigh  two  hours  they 
kept  back  the  surging  multitude  of  the  enemy ;  but  then  the 
gun  ammunition  was  expended.  The  cartridges  of  the  Sikhs 


•  “At  the  Lusain  Ferry,  four  miles  above  Philur,  the  advanced  gnnj'd  of 
the  mutineers  managed  to  seize  a  boat  that  was  on  the  Jalandhar  side,  and 
crossing  over  in  numbers,  took  possession  of  tlio  other  side  also.” — Mr. 
Bames’e  Report, 

t  “Tlic  greater  part  of  three  regiments  of  Infantry  and  one  regimoni,  of 
Cavahy,  hut  without  gmis.” 
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)ia(l  been  nearly  fired  away;  Williams  had  fallen,  shot  through 
the  lungs ;  and  the  midnight  moon  revealed,  with  dangerous 
distinctness,  the  position  of  our  little  band.  There  was  nothing, 
therefore,  left  for  Eicketts  but  to  draw  off  his  force  and  return 
to  the  British  Cantonment. 

I'hen  the  mutinous  regiments,  no  longer  obstructed  or  opposed, 
,  .  sweirt  on  to  Lodiana.  About  an  hour  before  noon, 
'“'’“'on  the  9th  of  June,  they  entered  the  city.  The 
companj'  in  the  Fort  fraternised  with  them.  The 
turbulent  classes  rose  at  once,  scenting  a  rich  harvest  of  rapine, 
and  for  a  little  while  disorder  and  destruction  were  rampant  in 
the  place.  There  were  some  peculiar  elements  in  the  population 
of  Lodiana  from  which  danger  was  ever  likely  to  flash  out  in 
seasons  of  general  excitement.*  Large  numbers  of  aliens  were 
there.  Foremost  amongstjhese  were  the  Kabul  refugees — the 
miserable  incapables  of  the  Saduzai  Family,  with  their  swmrms 
of  dissolute  retainers — all  eating  the  bread  of  British  compassion 
but  hating  the  hand  that  fed  them.  Then  there  was  the  great 
colony  of  Kashmir  shawl-weavers,  who,  sheltered  and  protected 
as  they  never  could  have  been  elsewhere,  followed  their  peaceful 
calling  unmolested,  and  held  their  gains  in  the  most  perfect 
security.  Both  of  these  classes  now  rose  against  us  with  a 
vehemence  proportioned  to  the  benefits  they  had  received. 
The  Kabulis  were  “  conspicuous  in  the  outrages  and  plunder 
committed  in  the  city and  the  Kashmiris  were  among  tlie 
foremost  in  “  plundering  the  Government  stores,  in  2hllaging 
the  premises  of  the  American  Mission,  in  burning  the  churches 
and  buildings,  in  destroying  the  printing  presses,  and  in 
jiointing  out  the  residences  of  Government  officials,  or  known 
well-wishers  of  Government,  as  objects  of  vengeance  for  the 
mutinous  troops.”  Besides  these,  there  were  large  numbers  of 
Muhammadan  Gujars,  -who  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  bigh 
state  of  fanaticism  by  the  preachings  of  an  energetic  Maulavi, 
and  who  were  eager  to  declare  a  jahdd\  against  us.  All  these 
persons  now  w^elcomed  the  mutineers,  and  aided  them  in  the 
evork  of  spoliation.  The  prisoners  in  the  gaol  were  released. 


*  “  It  is  filled  with  a  dissolute,  lawless,  mixed  population  of  Kabul 
pensioners,  Kaslimi'r  shawl-workers,  Gujars,  Bdvriahs,  and  other  predatory 
races.  There  is  a  fort  without  Europeans  to  guard  it,  a  city  witliout  regular 
troops  to  restrain,  a  district  traversed  by  roads,  in  every  direction  ...  a  river 
whicli  for  months  in  the  ytar  i.s  a  more  net- work  of  fordable  creeks.” 
t  Holy  war. 
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Whatsoever. belonge!,!  to  Government — whatsoever  belonged  to 
Englishmen — was  destroyed,  if  it  could  not  be  carried  off;  the 
quiet,  trading  communities  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
wants  of  the  mutineers  in  money  or  in  kind ;  grain  and  flour 
were  carried  off  from  the  bunniahs’  shops;  and,  wherever  a 
horse  or  a  mule  could  be  found,  the  rebel  hand  was  laid  instantly 
upon  it.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  these  traders,  how 
much  soever  they  may  have  benefited  by  British  rule  and 
profited  by  the  maintenance  of  order,  should  take  any  active 
steps  to  aid  the  authorities  in  sucl\,.a  crisis.  The  bankers 
secreted  their  money-bags,  and  the  merchants  looked  up  their 
wares,  and  every  man  did  what  he  thought  best  for  himself  in 
the  face  of  the  general  confusion. 

And  what  was  Johnstone  doing  all  this  time?  Johnstone 
was  playing  out  with  admirable  effect  another  act 
of  the  great  tragedy  of  “  'Jmo  Late.”  The  Euro- 
pcans  had  heard  the  firing  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  had  waited  eagerly  for  the  order  to  move,  but  no  order 
came.  Three  hours  after  Eicketts’s  one  gun  had  been  silenced 
by  want  of  ammunition,  Henry  Olpherts,  with  his  ^jlendid 
troop  of  Hor.se  Artillery,  and  a  party  of  the  8th  Foot,  was 
suffered  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  taking  command  of  the 
“advance”  of  the  force  that  w'as  to  march  to  the  rescue  of 
Lodiana  and  to  the  extermination  of  the  Jalandhar  mutineers. 
But  no  sooner  w-ere  they  ready  to  move  than  fresh  misgivings 
assailed  the  mind  of  the  Brigadier.  It  would  not  be  “  safe  ”  to 
send  forward  such  a  force  without  adequate  supports.  In  vain 
Eicketts  sent  expresses  to  Johnstone’s  Camj),  urging  him  to 
send  forward  the  Horse  Artillery  to  his  aid  ;  but  the  day  W'ore 
on,  the  succours  never  came,  and  the  enemy  rioted  unchecked 
in  Lodiaini  until  nightfall.*'  Then  the  insurgent  regiments 
made  a  forced  march  towards  Dehli,  and  when  at  last  our 
Europeans  made  tlreir  appearance  at  Lodiana,  pursirit  Was 
hopeles.s.  The  Jalandhar  insxrrgents  had  escaped. 

The  evil,  wdiich  had  been  thus  done  or  suffered  bj'  our  inert- 


*  “In  tlic  mean  Inne  no  (mops  arrivefl  in  inusnit.  I  sent  i.wieo,  lic":2:in£; 
tlioHor.se  Artiltery  might  neivance,  and  they  might  liavc  caused  them  (the 
mutmeerB)  immonso  loss;  hut  they  could  not  bo  trusted  to  the  Ith  Silibs  or 
the  small  dctaclimeut  of  Fanjab  Cavalry,  and  had  to  wait  for  llio  Eurniienu 
Int'antry :  and  .so  this  second'  grc.it  opporinnity  to  destroy  these  mutineers 
■was  lo.st,  and  as  they  had  four  miles’ .“t.art  of  the  Europenu  lufantry,  of  conr.se 
.pin-suit  was  Jmpcless  that  evening.” — 
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ncsfs,  was  small  in  compai  isoii  with  the  danger  which  had  been 
escaped.  It  was  tho  true  policy  of  the  enemy,  at  that  time,  to 
occupy  Lodiana.  With  tho  Fort  in  their  possession  —  guns 
mounted  and  manned,  the  Government  treasure  in  their  hands, 
and  the  bulk  of  I  he  population  on  their  side — they  might,  for  a 
while  at  least,  have  successfully  defied  us.  To  the  British 
cause,  tho  loss  of  this  important  city,  lying  on  the  great  high 
load  from  the  Panjab  to  Dehli,  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
heavy  blow.  It  would  have  affected  disastrously,  perhaps 
ruinously,  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  by  deferring  in¬ 
definitely  the  capture  of  Dehli.  But  instead  of  this,  the 
mutinous  regiments  merely  carried  themselves  off,  by  the  least 
frequented  routes,  to  the  Great  Head-Quarters  of  Rebellion, 
there  to  swell  the  already  swollen  numbers  of  the  garrison, 
without  increasing  its  actual  strength.* 

It  was  now  necessary  to  make  a  severe  example  of  all  who 
had  been  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  mutinous  Sipahis 
or  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  they  had 
created.  It  was  easy  to  bring  the  guilt  home  to  the  offenders, 
for  plundered  property  was  found  in  their  possession  ;  and  now 
that  English  authority  had  reasserted  itself  in  all  its  strength, 
witnesses  flocked  in  from  all  sides,  eager  to  give  damnatory 
evidence  against  their  fellow-citizens.  Moi'o  than  twmnty 
Kashmiris  and  others  were  promptly  tried,  and  as  promptly 
executed.  The  telegraphic  wires  brorrght  from  higher  official 
quarters  the  necessary  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  on  the  evening  of  their  trial  the  prisoners  were  hanged. 
Others  detected  in  seditions  correspondence  shared  the  same 
fate.  “It  was  by  sueb  measures  as  these,”  wrote  the  Com- 


*  “  I  iiufigine  their  plan  was  teiupoiarily  to  hold  the  Fort  .aud  City  of 
Lodiaua,  where  they  could  comiuaiid  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  from  the  Panjiib 
to  Dehli,  whence  tliey  could  have  spread  di8organi,sat:oii  throughout  Gis- 
Satlaj,  and  have  shaken  the  Sikh  States,  and  by  cutting  off  supplies  and 
placing  troops  in  rer|uisition  to  attack  them,  have  made  a  most  untoward 
diversion  for  our  sm.'dl  force  before  Dehli ;  but  their  ammunition  was 
expended;  in  their  hurry  in  leaving  Jalandhar  they  had  carried  off  Wank  for 
bailed  ammunition,  and  so  they  had  to  hurry  on  by  forced  marches,  avoiding 
any  possibility  of  collision  with  our  tioo|is.’' — Mr.  Bicketts’s  Beport.  Tire' 
writer  admits  that  this  is  for  tlie  most  part  conjecture,  but  he  tliinks  that  it 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  if  their  ammunition  liad  not  failed  them,  the 
mutineers  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
investigating  the  hypothesis  that  tlie  Jalandhar  regiments  supplied  tliein- 
selves  with  blank  cartridges  by  mistake. 
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missioner  of  the  Cis-Sallaj  States,  “  that  the  iDeaco  was  prcs“rved  ; 
any  vacillation  or  tender-heartedness  would  have  been  fatal,  for 
rebellion  would  have  spread  in  the  province,  and  many  valuable 
lives  -.would  have  been  lost  in  recovering  our  authority.  So 
long  I  as  order  was  maintained  here,  our  communications  with 
the  Panjab  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dehli  force  on  the  other, 
wer^  kept  unimpaired ;  as  it  was,  with  dailj'  convoys  of  treasure 
amnpunition,  stores,  and  men  passing  down  the  road,  I  am  happ/. 
to  say  that  not  a  single  accident  occurred.” 

The  next  step  was  to  disarm  the  people  of  l.odiaua.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  Coke’s  regiment,  which  afterwards 
lufvde  good  its  march  to  Delili,  Eicketts  disarmed  the  town  of 
Lodiana.  And  in  other  parts  of  the  Cis-Satlaj  States  the  same 
Process  was  carried  on  with  the  zeal,  vigour,  and  success  that 
distinguished  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Panjabi  Com¬ 
mission.  But,  doubtless,  as  on  former  occasions,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  there  were  many  concealments,  even 
in  our  own  territories ;  and,  moreover,  the  con- 
tiguity  of  the  Protected  Native  States  afforded  opportunities  of 
evading  the  search,  to  which  the  jaeople  on  the  border  eagerlj^ 
resorted.  Mr.  Barnes  called  upon  the  chiefs  to  adopt  similar  ' 
measure!?,  and  they  formally  comjjlied  ;  but  he  said  that  they 
were  slow  to  move  and  suspicious  of  our  intentions.*  There 
was,  in  truth,  a  general  feeling  of  mistrust;  and  it  w’as  pre¬ 
sently  ascertained  tliat  the  people  were  not  only  concealing  arms, 
but  making  large  purchases,  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  other 
components  of  gunpowdei',  for  use  in  a  d.ay  of  danger.  It  was 
all  in  accordance  with  their  genius  and  their  temper,  and  it 
could  e.xoite  no  surprise  in  any  reasonable  mind.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  grapple  with  these  evils;  so  proclamation  \\-as 
made,  rendering  the  carrying  of  arms  .a  misdomeanour,  and 
re.strictions  upon  the  sale  and  export  of  all  kinds  of  ammunition 
and  their  components. f 


*  Jfr.  Barnes’s  Cis-Salln.i  Beporl. 
t  At  tliis  linin  coininunicdiion  be 
glow  fiiul  irregular,  and  iidingH  ( 
Calcntla  had  not  vel  renohed  Iho 
Avritlnguta  Jatcr  pcvifid,  ob.setvcd, 
trial  Hiid  pnuishineiil.  of  niutineor.s  ai 
population,  or  eliecking  the  inipoi  ta 
the  aclfci  almost  ‘'imnltancousJy  i>ni 


ruo(uu;s,s  yr  jjvents  in  the  panjAB- 


[lSo7. 


"Whilst  preventive  and  precautionary  ineasures,  of  this  kind 
wore  being  pushed  forward  tlrroughout  the  Panjab,  thei^  were 
unceasing  efforts  all  along  the  great  road  to  Dehli  to  famish 
the  means  of  transporting  stores  for  the  service  of  Barnard’s 
army.  In  this  most  essential  work  civil  and  military  officers 
worked  manfully  together;  and  although  there  were  many 
difficulties  to  bo  overcome,  the  great  thoroughfare  was  soon 
alive  with  carts  and  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden  conveying 
downwards  all  that  was  most  needed  by  the  Army,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  vast  supplies  of  ordnance  ammunition  which  were 
required  to  make  an  impression  on  the  walls  of  the  city  which 
we  were  besieging.*  It  is  hard  to  saj'  what  might  not  have 
befallen  us  if,  at  this  time,  the  road  had  not  been  kept  open  ; 
but  the.  loyalty  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Protected  Sikh  Statrs, 
and  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  Barnes  and  Eicketts,  secured 
our  communications,  and  never  was  the  Dehli  Field  Force  in 
any  danger  of  the  interception  of  its  supplies.f 

Thus  was  the  Panjab  aiding  in  many  ways  the  great  work  of 
the  recovery  of  Dehli  and  the  suppreasion  of  the  revolt.  It  was  , 
sending  down  material,  and  it  was  sending  down  masses  of 
men.  Nor  was  this  all  that  it  could  do.  The  Panjab  had  become 
the  Nursery  of  Heroes.  And  it  was  from  the  Panjab  that  now 
was  to  bo  drawn  that  wealth  of  individual  energy  upon  which 
the  destinies  of  nations  so  greatly  depend.  IX^ath  had  made  its 


*  To  the  activity  of  Capt.iia  Briggs,  wlio  organised  a  military  transport 
train,  and  worked  it  with  admirable  succe.ss,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  these 
good  results.  But  we  are  a  little  too  iwone  to  forget  such  services  as  these, 
or,  perliaps,  we  umlervalue  the  importance  of  feeding  an  army  and  loading 

t’^Tliesc  services  were  .-ifterwards  becomingly  acknowledged  by  General 
tN'ilson,  who  wrote  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  saying ;  “I  beg  to  bring  specially 
to  yonr  notice  the  very  important  services  rendered  by  tlio  Commissioner  of 
the  Cis-Satlaj  States,  Mr.  G.  C.  Barnes,  to  whose  good  government,  under 
yourself,  may  be  partly  attributed  the  preservation  of  peace  in  these  districts, 
and  to  whose  influence  with  the  independent  chiefs  I  am  m.ainly  indebted  for 
the  valuable  aid  of  the  Patiala  and  Jhfnd  Contingents,  by  means  of  wlticlr 
our  communication  witli  onr  rear  has  been  kept  open,  and  the  safe  escort  of 
numerous  convoys  of  stores  and  ammunition  to  tlie  camp  lias  been  effected ; 
and  his  most  energetic  assistant,  Mr.  G,  H.  Bieketts,  tlie  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner  of  Lodidml,  of  whose  unflagging  exertions  in  procuring  carriage,  aiding 
tlie  movements  of  troops,  and  forwarding  supplies,  and  of  his  hearty  co-opora- 
tion  with  the  magazine  officer  in  the  despatch  of  ammunition,  I  am  deeply 
soiisible,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly.”  . 
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gaps  in  the  Dehli  Army.  The  death  of  General  Anson  sent 
General  Eeed  dowTi  to  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Army  as 
Senior  Officer  in  the  Presidencj^  and,  therefore,  ProAusional 
Commander-in-Chief.  Who  then  was  to  command  the  frontier 
Force  ?  For  some  little  time  there  was  a  terror  in  the  Peshawar 
Council  lest  Brigadier  Jolmstnne,  who  had  smoothed  the  way 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  ' his  Native  troops  to  Dehli,  shordd  he 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  dirdsion.  It  could  not  be 
permitted  whilst  Sydney  Cotton  was  there.  Little  by  little 
regulation  was  giving  way  to  the  exigences  of  a  great  crisis; 
and  when  nows  came  that  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Armj'' 
had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Badli-ki-Sarai,  there  was  a 
demand  for  the  services  of  Neville  Chamberlain  as  the  fittest 
man  in  the  country  to  be  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  besieging 
Force.  So  Nicholson  was  “instinctively  selected  to  take 
command  of  tlie  Panjab  Movable  Column,  Avitli  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,”*  Avhilst  Chamberlain  proceeded  doAvnAvards 
to  join  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army.  What  Barnard  and  his 
troops  were  doing  it  is  now  my  duty  to  narrate. 


*  T)iese  words  .are  in  Colonel  Edwardes’s  Official  lleport.  The  wrilcr 
adds:  “Hovv  common  sense  revenges  itself  on  defective  systems,  Avhtai  real 
danger  as.-aiU  a  state  !  Had  there  been  no  struggle  for  life  or  death,  Avhen 
would  Neville  Ohaniherlain  and  John  Nicholson,  in  the  prime  of  their  live.», 
with  all  their  facnlties  of  doing  and  enduring,  have  att  uned  the  rank  of 
ISiigadior-G’erieral  ?  Wiry  should  we  keep  down  in  peace  the  men  wlro  must 
be  put  up  in  War?”  [Yes;  hnt  Nicholson  voluntarily  entered  a  service  in 
which  promotion  was  regulated  by  seniority;  and,  again,  voluntarily  irans- 
fcired  himself  frr  m  military  to  political  employ.  The  exoclh  nee  of  the  system 
was  proved  by  tin;  fact  that  when  druiger  arose,  the  .systenr,  well  administered 
in  the  Panjab,  sent  the  best  men,  irrespective  of  actual  rank,  to  the  front.— 
G.  B,  M.]. 


i.'b  ir. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

rmST  WEEKS  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  OEHLl. 

The  Debli  Field  Force  having  planted  its  Head-Quarters  on 
the  old  site  of  the  British  Cantonments  on  the 
June.  “Ridge,”  was  now  spreading  itself  out  over  the 
^osiS'ac  groTind  which  it  had  conquered,  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  both  offensive  and  defensive 
operations.  Seldom  has  a  finer  position  been 
occupied  by  a  British  Army ;  seldom  has  a  more  magnificent 
panorama  turned  for  a  while  the  sohlier’s  thoughts  from  the 
stern  realities  of  the  battle.  It  was  difficult  not  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  even  amidst  the  discomforts  of  the  camp 
and  the  labours  of  the  first  encamping.  The  great  city,  with 
its  stately  mosques  and  minarets,  lay  grandly  at  our  feet,  one 
side  resting  upon  the  Jamnah,  and  others  forming  a  mighty 
mass  of  red  walls  standing  out  threateningly  towards  the 
position  which  we  had  occupied.  And  scattered  all  about 
beneath  us  were  picturesque  suburbs,  and  stately  houses,  walled 
gardens  and  verdant  groves  refreshing  to  the  eye ;  whilst  the 
blue  waters  of  the  flowing  Jamnah  glittered  in  the  light  of  the 
broad  sun.  It  was  not  an  hour  for  philosophical ,  speculation  or 
for  the  indulgence  of  any  romantic  sentiments  concerning  the 
decay  of  empires  and  the  revolutions  of  dynasties;  else  was 
there  much  food  for  thought  in  the  strange  circumstances  which 
had  brought  a  British  Army  to  besiege  a  city  which,  only  a 
month  before,  had  been  regarded  as  secui  ely  our  own  as  London 
or  Liverpool,  and  to  contend  against  a  sovereign  who,  within 
the  same  biief  space  of  time,  had  been  held  in  contempt  as  a 
harmless  puppet.  There  was  no  room  in  the  minds  of  our 
military  chiefs  for  such  thoughts  as  these.  They  contemplated 
the  position  on  which  they  had  encamped  oui  Army  with  the 
keen  eyes  of  practical  soldiers,  and  looked  around  them  from 
their  commanding  position  upon  the  ground  that  was  to  bo  the 
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scHiio  of  tlieir  f'ntuie  operations.  And  this  was  the  result  of  tho 
.suj'vey. 

Intersecting  the  old  Cantonment  towards  tho  left-centre,  and 
ihen  following  its  front  towards  the  right,  was  a 
roadwhieli  joined  the  Grand  Trunk  from  Karni'd, 

Uyumd  tlie  extreinity  of  the  Ridge,  and  led  down, 
through  a  mass  of  suhurhan  garden.?  and  ancient  edifices,  to  tho 
K.ibiil  Oiate  of  Dcdili.  Two  other  roads,  also  leading  from 
Karniil,  diverged  through  the  Cantonment  to  different  g-ates  of 
the  city.  And  scarcely  less  important  to  us  than  tho  roads 
were  the  canals  which  were  cut  through  tho  country  in  the 
niiighhourliood  of  our  camp.  In  the  rear  of  our  encampment 
'■vas  a  br.anoli  canal,  known  as  tlio  rSfajafgarh  Jhil  aqueduct, 
which  carried  the  waters  emptied  into  this  lake  to  the  stream 
oi'  the  Jamnah.  To  the  right  rear  of  our  position  this  great 
ilrain  was  intorsected  by  the  Western  .Jamnah  Canal,  which, 
]iassing  through  a  bold  excavation  of  the  solid  rock,  flowed 
Ibrough  tho  great  suhnrbs  of  Dehli,  and  entering  the  city  by  a 
culvert  under  tlie  walls,  traversed  the  length  of  its  main  street 
and  emptied  itself  into  the  river  near  the  walls  of  the  Imperial 
TVdace.  And  it  was  a  source  of  especial  rejoioiug  to  the  British 
eliiofs,  firstly,  that  our  position  was  open  to  the  rear,  and  that 
ihere  were  good  roads  leading  down  to  it,  from  which  w'e  could 
keep  up  a  constant  communication  with  the  Panjab,  now  become 
our  base  of  operations;  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dant  sujtply  of  water  in  the  Najafgarh  Canal.  It  was  the 
driest  season  of  the  year,  and  in  common  course  the  canaTwould 
have  been  empty.  But  the  excessive  rains  of  1856  had  so 
flooded  and  extended  the  area  of  the  lake,  that  it  had  not  ceased 
even  in  the  month  of  June  to  emit  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure 
good  water  to  fill  tho  aqiieduct  in  the  rear  of  our  position  * — 


*  Sec  reinarlcs  of  Colonel  Baird  Smith  on  this  subject  (Unfiiiished  Memoir) ; 
“  By  one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences  of  which  so  many  occurred  to  favour 
the'Eiiglish  cause  as  to  snprgest  the  idea  of  a  special  Providence  in  them,  the 
ruins  of  the  year  preceding  the  mutiny  liad  been  unprecedented  in  magni¬ 
tude,  and  the  wliole  basin  had  been  gorged  with  waiter,  the  area  covered 

exceeding  a  iiuudred  squai-e  miles . Prom  tho  enormous  accumulation 

of  water  in  the  Jlul  during  1850,  this  canal,  ordinarily  dry  during  the  hot 
BeiU-son,  was  filled  with  a  deep,  rapid  stream  of  pure  and  wdiolesome  water 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  siege.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  vaiiio  of  such  a  provision  both  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops, 
-for  without  it  tlie  river,  two  miles  diitant,  or  the  wells  in  Cantonmeut,  all 
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water  ill  wliicli  not  only  our  people  could  freely  bathe,  but 
which  they  could  drink  with  sal'ety  and  with  pleasure ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  nnich  the  salubrity  of  the  camp  was  main¬ 
tained  by  this  providential  dispensation.  Nor  was  it  merely  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  that  this  flow  of  water  was  so  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  English,  for  in  its  military  aspects  it  was  equally 
favourable  to  defensive  purposes.  And  so  there  were  comfort 
and  encouragement  in  the  contemplation  of  our  position. 

And  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  Ridge,  though  there  were 
Tiie  Fid  'c  Countervailing  circum>tances  to  detract  from 

le  vi  gc.  general  satisfaction,  had  an  assuring  eflfect 

upon  the  British  Leader  and  the  Staff  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  It  had  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  site  of  the  oldDehli 
Cantonment.  The  left  of  this  rocky  chain  rested  upon  the 
Jaranah  some  three  or  four  miles  above  Dehli,  whilst  the  right 
extremity  approached  the  Kabul  Gate  of  the  city  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  thousand  yards.  “  Formed  of  a  hard,  compact,  serai- 
crystalline  quartz  rock,  disposed  in  layers,  and  presenting 
occasional  natural  cliffs  on  the  city  side,”  *  it  extended  along  a 
line  of  rather  more  than  two  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  above  the  general  elevation  of  the  city.f  The 
natural  soil  was  so  hostile  to  cultivation  that  the  general  aspect 
of  the  Ridge  was  bare  and  rugged ;  and  the  same  gritty,  friable 
qualities  of  the  earth  rendered  it  especially  ill-adapted  to 
defensive  purposes,  for  where  no  cohesive  properties  existed  the 
construction  of  earthworks  was  almost  impossible.  On  the  left 
and  centre  of  the  Ridge,  obliquely  to  the  front  of  attack,  the 
tents  of  the  English  were  pitched  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the 
ruins  of  their  old  houses,  which  effectually  concealed  us  from 
the  besieged.  The  extreme  left  of  the  Ridge  was  so  far  retired 
from  the  main  position  of  the  enemy  as  to  be  in  little  danger 
from  his  assaults,  but  our  post  on  the  extreme  right  “invited 


braoliish  and  bad,  must  have  been  tlie  solo  sources  of  water  supply  for  nnm 
and  beast.  Sanitary  arrangements  were  facilitated,  ^od  drainage  secured, 
abundant  means  of  ablution  and  healtliy  aquatic  exercises  were  provided,  aud 
the  Jhil  Canal  was  not  merely  a  good  defensible  line  for  military  operations, 
but  a  precious  addition  to  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  the  camp.” 

*  MS.  Memoir  by  Colontd  Baird  Smith. 

t  Baird  Smith  soys  in  the  Memoir  quoted  above  that  “  its  utmost  height 
above  the  level  of  the  city  does  not  exceetl  eighty  or  ninety  feet.”  In 
another  memorandum  he  says  that  “  the  aver.ige  command  may  be  taken  for 
practical  purposes  at  about  forty  feet.” 
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attack  from  tlie  moment  of  occupation  to  the  close  of  the 
operations.”  * 

This  position  on  the  extreme  right  \vas  snrinonnted  hy  a 
somewhat  extensive  building  of  comptaratively 
modem  construction,  known  as  Hiudu  Eilo’s 
House.  The  former  owner  of  this  edifice  was 
a  Mariitha  nobleman,  wlio  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  connected 
with  the  famil^v  of  Sindhia.  Political  necessities  had  compelled 
his  residence  at  a  distance  from  Gwaliar,  and  he  had  settled 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dehli,  where  he  had  earned  a 
good  repmtation  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  Of  a 
robust  manhood  and  a  genial  temperament,  he  was  noted  for 
his  hospitality.'!'  The  house  had  been  built  and  fitted  up  much 
after  the  fashion  of  an  Anglo-Indian  mansion  of  the  better- 
class.  Errt  on  his  death  it  had  been  left  without  an  occupant, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Barnard’s  force  it  was  found  empty  and 
deserted.  It  was  a  roomy  and  convenient  edifice,  wirh  good 
approaches  both  from  the  Cantonment  and  the  City ;  and,  apart 
f]'om  the  excellence  of  the  situation,  which  strongly  reconi- 
niended  it  as  an  advanced  post,  it  afforded  good  shelter  and 
accommodation  for  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 

Between  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  Eidge  were  other- 
important  posts,  destined  to  occupy  conspicuous 
places  in  the  history  of  the  ooraing  siege.  Near 
the  point  at  which  the  nriddle  road  of  the  thi'ee 
crossed  the  Kidge,  was  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  of  which  mention 
has  before  been  made;  for  theirce  was  it  that  our  people,  on  the 
fatal  11th  of  May,  huddled  together  for  transient  safety,  had 
looked  forth  despairingly  towards  the  city,  from  which  the 
signal  for  massacre  was  to  come.]:  A  double- storied,  circular 
building,  it  had  a  fine  command  of  observation,  comprehending 
the  country  lying  between  the  Eidge  and  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  was  sufficiently  strong  to  afford  good  shelter  to  troops. 
Further  on  to  the  right — about  midway  between 
the  Flagstaff  and  Hindu  Rao’s  house — was  a  ruined 
mosque  “  of  the  old  Patban  type,”  which  had  also  good  walls 


*  liaird  Smith. 

t  “  The  old  man  was  a  well-known  member  of  the  local  society — a  keen 
sportsman,  a  liberal  and  hospitable  gentleman,  of  frank,  bluff  manners,  and 
genial  temperament.” — Baird  Smith's  Uvfinishsd  Memoir. 

J  Ante,  book  iv.,  ebap.  iii.  It  is  stated  (hat  a  cart-luacl  of  dead  bodies  was 
funiid  in  it.  snijpi  sosl  to  bo  the  bodies  of  officers  of  the  .51'.li.  .  . 
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of  masoury,  aad  \vas  well  suited  for  an  outpost,  as  it  affotded 
both  shelter  and  accommodation  to  our  men ;  and  still  further 
along  the  Eidge  road,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  yards 
from  our  position  on,  the  extreme  right,  was  an  ancient  Observa¬ 
tory,*  of  somewhat  irregular  structure,  ill-lighted 
ill-ventilated,  but  still  a  serviceable  building, 
as  it  aifoT'ded  good  support  to  the  advanced 
position  on  our  right,  which  was  so  long  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  aifray.  At  these  four  points.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  after  the 
battle  of  Badli-ki-Sarai,  established  strong  picquets,  each  sup¬ 
ported  by  guns. 

The  country  around  Dehli,  which  the  roads  and  canal-cutting.s 
above  described  intersected  after  passing  the 
e .  11  iirw.  vaioed  mass  of  ruined  and  habitable 

houses,  walled  gardens,  green  woodlands,  cultivated  rice  fields, 
and  unhealthy  swamps.  Beyond  Hindu  Eao’s  house  to  the  rear 
was  the  beautiful  suburb  of  Sabzimandi  (or  the  Green  Market), 
lying  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Eoad — a  cluster  of  good  houses 
and  walled  gardens,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  enemj%  and 
■vrere,  indeed,  the  very  key  of  our  position.  And  beyond  this 
the  plain  was  “  covered  with  dense  gardens  and  thick  groves, 
houses,  and  walled  enclosures  bordering  upon  the  great  canal.” 
Bej'ond  the  Sabzimandi,  on  this  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eoad, 
stretching  towards  the  Kabul  Gate  of  the  city,  were  the  villages 
of  Kislianganj,  Trevelyan ganj,  Paharipiir,  and  Taliwari.  These 
villages  were  amongst  the  worst  of  the  local  evils  opposed  to 
Tis,  for  they  were  near  enough  to  the  walls  of  the  city  to  cover 
the  enemy  as  they  emerged  from  their  stronghold,  and  afforded 
them  a  sheltered  approach  as  they  advanced  towards  our 
position  on  the  Eidge ;  whilst  they  were  too  far  off  from  our 
posts  to  admit  of  our  occupying  them  in  force.f  Looking  out 
from  the  Hidge  towards  the  centre  and  left  of  our  encampment, 
the  space  before  the  city  appeared  to  be  less  crowded.  There 
were  a  few  somewhat  imposing  buildings  irregularly  scattered 
about  this  expanse  of  country,  among  which  tlyit  known  as 
Jletoalfe  House  was  one  of  tlie  most  conspierjous.  It  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  park,  and 


*  Built  by  the  Bajput  Astronomer,  Kajiih  Joit  Singh, 
t  “  They  were  all  strong  positions,  and  Kislianganj  pre-eminently  so,  from 
its  massive  masonry  enclosures  and  commanding  site  on  the  slope  of  the 
right  flank  of  the  Gorge.”— BatVd  Smith. 
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was  almost  buried  in  thiclc  foliage.  Some  substantial  out¬ 
buildings  in  the  park,  with  a  mound  of  some  altitude  in  their 
rear,  seemed  to  recommend  themseh'es  as  serviceable  outposts 
for  future  .occupation.  Between  the  Metcalfe  House  and  the 
city  was  an  old  summer-palace  of  the  Delili  Emperors,  known 
as  the  Eusia  Bagh.  It  was  then  little  more  than  one  of  the 
many  memorials  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  Mnghul  sove¬ 
reigns  with  which  the  new  capital  was  surrounded ;  but  the 
lofty  gateways,  the  shaded  cloisters  and  arcades,  and  the 
spacious  court-yards,  of  which  it  was  composed,  showed,  even 
in  their  decay,  that  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  no  common  archi¬ 
tectural  beaiity.* * * §  More  remote  from  the  river,  and  almost  in  a 
line  with  the  Kashmir  Gate  of  the  city,  wms  Ludlow  Castle— a 
modern  mansion  of  some  importance,  which  had  been  the  home 
of  the  late  Commissioner,  Simon  Fraser,  slaughtered  in  the 
Hehli  Palace.f  It  was  erected  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  sloping 
down  towards  the  city  walls,  w-ith  the  dry  bed  of  a  drainage 
canal  at  its  base.  And  on  the  line  of  the  Jainuah,  between  the 
Kusia  Bagh  and  the  water-gate  of  the  city,  was  a  spacious 
modern  building  of  the  Engli.sh  official  type,  but  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  looking  out  from  the  wdndows  of  which  it 
almost  seemed  that  the  city  wmlls  were  overhanging  the  place.! 
These  w’ere  the  most  noticeable  edifices,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  peoiole  on  the  Eidge,  as  jDOsts,  which  in  the 
coming  operations  might  be  turned  to  accoiint,  whilst  in  the 
intervening  spaces  it  w'as  seen  that  there  w-ere  gardens  and 
groves,  sometimes  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  These  fine 
breadths  of  luxuriant  foliage,  seen  from  the  higher  ground, 
Avere  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  English  soldier ;  but  it  was  too 
probable  that  they  would  prove  to  be  as  favourable  to  the 
operations  of  the  enemy  as  damaging  to  our  own.§ 


*  “Its  interior  wns  in  rums,  but  sufficient  inihc.rtions  of  its  design  .and 
structure  reinuined  to  show  it  to  have  been  one  of  llic  rich  e.vninphs  of  florid 
architecture  of  the  later  Mngliuls,  of  wliicli  Uehli  jinssesses  so  many  beautiful 
illustrations;  ijnd  the  bro.ad  space,  with  its  walls,  wa.s  ovori'rown  with  oraug:i’- 
trees,  and  lime.s,  and  roso-liusbes,  and  otlier  shrubs,  idl  growing  in  the  wiurost 
luxuriance.” — Baird  SmilJi,  Vnpnhl inhcd  Menifiiv. 

t  Mr.  Kufsell,  in  hi.s  “Diary  in  India,”  spe.ahs  of  Ludlow  Castle  as  a  “tine 
mansion,  with  turrets  and  clock-fower.s,  something  like  a  FrciiCli  ehatcan  of 
the  last  ceiitiiiT.” 

!  Baird  Sniilh. 

§  “Tliey  offered  iniiunurahle  facilities  for  occnjiation  by  armed  men  of  any 
digroe  of  disciidine,  and  in  truth  so  incompatible  were  its  features  generuily 
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And  over  tlicBC  tracts  of  conrilry  tlie  British  Commander  now 
looked  at  the  great  city  itself,  and  surveyed  the 
T'o^oir  cliaracter  of  its  defences.  The  circuit  of  its  walls 
rt.0  ,iiy.  extended  to  some  seven  miles,  two  of  which  were 
covered  hy  the  side  which  ran  jiarallel  to  the  river,  and 
were  comjjletely  defended  by  it.  I'he  rest  formed  an  irregular 
figine,  partly  facing  obliquely  the  line  of  OTir  position  on  the 
Iiidge,  and  partly  turned  towards  the  country  on  the  left. 
These  landward  walls,  about  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  curtains  of  red  masonry,  terminating  in 
small  bastions,  each  capable  of  holding  from  nine  to  twelve 
guns.  Around  them  ran  a  dry  ditch,  some  twenty-five  feet  in 
breadth  and  somewhat  less  than  twenty  feet  in  depth,  the 
counterscarp  being  an  earthen  slope  of  very  easy  descent, 
“  much  water-and-weather  worn.”  There  was  something  that 
might  he  called  a  glacis,  but  to  the  03^0  of  a  skilled  engineer  it 
was  scarcelj^  \vortl)y  of  the  name.*  The  entrances  to  the  cit_v 
through  these  substantial  walls  of  masonry  were  numerous.  A 
series  of  so-called  gates — for  the  most  part  in  the  near  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  several  bastions  were  to  he  seen 
at  irregular  intervals  along  the  walls.  They  were 
abutments  of  heavy  masoniy,  hut  not  without  some  architectural 


with  tlio  aclion  iu  mass  of  Jiscipliued  troops  that  the  many  combats  of  wliicli 
it  was  the  scene  were  ratlier  trials  of  skill  between  small  bodies  or  individuals 
than  oireratious  by  mass.” — Baird  Smith.  “The  luxuriant  foliage,  tliough 
picturesque  as  a  laudsoape-etfect,  concealed  to  a  damaging  extent  the  move¬ 
ment  of  our  enemies,  rviio,  creeping  out  of  the  Kashirn'r  or  Labor  Gates, 
would,  under  cover  of  trees  and  walls  and  houses,  reach  unperctived  .almi  st 
the  foot  of  our  position  on  the  Eidge.  It  w'as  thus  that  our  engineers  found 
it  necessary  to  lop  away  blanches  awl  cut  down  trees  and  hushes,  marring 
the  beanty'of  the  scene,  hut  adding  to  our  security. Memorandum  by 
an  Officer  of  Artillerii. 

*  Eaird  Smith.  The  most  leccnt  writer  on  the  subject  of  tire  material 
aspects  of  Dehli,  quoting  a  professioual  description  of  the  fortifications,  says, 
“  The  ‘  oi'igiuid  round  towers  formed  into  angular  bastions,’  the  ‘  crenelated 
curtaius,’  and  the  fine  glacis  covering  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  height  of 
the  wall,  are  the  additions  and  improvements  of  English  engineers  of  the 
present  century.” — Bholanilth  Chandr. — Travels  of  a  Hindu.  I  rely,  however, 
on  Baird  Smith’s  authority  more  confidently  than  on  any  other.  [Since  this 
was  written  I  have  read  in  Major  Norman’s  “  Narrative”  that  there  was 
before  Dell li  “  an  admirable  glacis  covering  the  wall  for  a  full  third  of  its 
height.”  As  this  is  a  liigh  authority  I  thinU  it  right  to  quote  Baird  Smith’s 
words ;  “  The  glacis  scarcely  merits  the  name,  as  it  is  but  a  short  slope, 

seventy  or  eighty  feetiu  breadth,  springing  from  tlie  crest  of  the  counterfcavp 
ami  provided  with  no  special  means  of  ohstruotioii.”] 
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preteneions,  comprising  handsome  arched  gateways,  which  were 
surmounted  by  towers,  forming  stations  or  loolc-out  posts  for 
the  city  guards.  These  gates  were  ten  in  number— one  was  on 
the  river  side  of  the  city ;  another  led  down  to  the  Bridge  of 
Boats  from  tlie  extreme  corner  of  the  King’s  Palace ;  and  the  rest 
were  on  the  landward  sides.  The  gates,  known  as  the  Kashmir 
Gate,  the  Mori  Gate,  and  the  Kabul  Gate,  were  those  most 
e.asily  assailable  from  our  position  on  the  Bidge.*  Indeed,  it 
was  only  on  one  side  of  the  great  walled  city  that  the  English 
Commander,  looking  down  from  his  newly-erected  camp,  could 
hope  to  make  an  early  impression  To  invest  so  extensive  a 
place  with  so  small  a  force  was  an  absolute  impossibility.  It 
was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  invest  this  front — about  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  enceinte— leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  free 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  enemy. 

The  Palace,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  Fort  of  Dohli, 
was  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  river-front 
of  the  city,  one  side  almost  overhanging  the  '■‘'^raiace. 
waters  of  the  Jamnah.  The  artist  pronounced  it  to  be  a  “  noble 
mass  of  bxiilding  of  truly  beautiful  design,  vast  magnitude, 
and  exquisite  detail ;  ”  but  to  the  eye  of  the  scientific  soldier  it 
appeared  to  be  capable  of  only  very  feeble  resistance  to  the 
appliances  of  modern  warfare.  Its  defences  consisted  chiefly  of 
high  walls  and  deep  ditches,  with  “  most  imperfect  arrange¬ 
ments  for  flanking  or  even  direct  fire.”f  And  on  the  north¬ 
east  side,  partly  resting  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Jamnah,  was 
the  ancient  Pathiin  Fort  of  Selimgarh,  separated  from  the_ 
Palace  b}"  a  narrow  stream  of  the  river,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  masonry.  It  was,  for  defensive  purposes,  an  im¬ 
portant  out-work,  which,  manned  with  heavy  guns,  iliight 
play  along  the  river-side  as  far  as  the  Metcalfe  House,  and 
enfilade  the  approaches  to  the  city  in  that  direction.  Sucli 
wore  the  principal  material  objects  whicli  presented  themselves 
to  Barnard  and  his  Staft’,  when  their  telescopes  on  that  June 
morning  swept  the  country  which  lay  between  the  Bii-cr  and 
the  Bidge.  And  as  they  cstiraatod  the  worth  of  all  these 
several  posts  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  tliey  en¬ 
deavoured  to  calculate  also  the  numerical  strength  of  the 


*  Tliese  gntes  were  known  res])i-etivoly  ns  liio  Biijylnit  ninl  llic  Cnlonttu 
Giites.  By  them  the  mutineers  liiul  (mterert  on  the  Jltli  of  iMny. 
f  Brtird  Sinitli 
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enemy  within  the  walls.  But  there  was  little  more  than  dim 
conjecture  to  guide  them.  It  was  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Mirath  and  Dehli  troops — five  regiments  of  Infantry,  ono 
regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  a  company  of  Native  Artillery. — were 
now  v'ithin  the  walls  of  the  city.  And  it  was  not  less  certain 
that  the  Sappers  and  Miners  from  Mirath,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Aligarh  Eegiment,  the  hulk  of  the  regiments  from 
Firiizpur,  large  detachments  of  Native  Infantry  from  Mathura, 
and  Irregulars  from  Hansi,  Ilisar,  and  Sirsa,  had  swollen  the 
stream  of  insurrection  within  the  circuit  of  Dehli.  To  these 
might  be  added  the  King’s  Guards,  and,  probably,  large  numbers 
of  Native  soldiers  of  all  branches  absent  from  their  regiments 
on  furlough,  according  to  custom  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
And  these  trained  soldiers,  it  was  known,  had  at  their  command 
immense  supplies  of  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition,  and  equip¬ 
ments,  wanting  none  of  the  mateiials  of  warfare  for  a  much 
larger  force.  To  the  General,  who  had  served  at  Sebastopol, 
it  appeared  that  the  strength  of  Dehli  thus  garrisoned  had 
been  greatly  underrated  by  those  who  believed  that  it  was  to 
be  disposed  of  in  a  day.* 

And  against  this  great  walled  city  thus  garrisoned  what  had 
Barnard  brought?  Collectively  it  may  be  said  that  he  had 
three  thousand  European  soldiers  and  twenty-two  field  guns. 
This  European  force. consisted  of — 

Her  Majesty’s  9th  Lancers.  Two  squadrons  of  the  Carabi¬ 
neers.  Six  companies  of  Her  Majesty’s  60th  Eifles.  Her 
Majesty’s  75th  Foot.  The  1st  Bengal  (Company’s)  Fusiliers. 
Six  Companies  of  2nd  Bengal  (Company’s)  Fusiliers.  Sixteen 
Horse  Artillery  guns,  manned  by  Europeans.  Six  Horse  Battery 
guns,  also  Europeans  :  witli  the  Siege-train,  the  details  of  which 
have  been  already  given. 

Besides  these  there  were  two  other  bodies  of  reliable  troops, 
as  good  as  Europeans  -the  Gurkha  battalion  under  Eeid,  and 


*  I  liave  eiKlt-avonred  in  this  description  of  Delili  to  represent  merely  the 
appearances  of  the  great  city  and  the  environs  ns  they  pre.sented  f  heuiselves  to 
General  Barnard  and  his  Staif  at  the  time  of  their  tirst  encamping  on  the 
Eidge.  Other  details  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  given  as  tlie  narrative 
]ivoceeil3.  I  have  consulted  a  variety  of  authorities,  but  I  am  prmcipnllv 
indebted  to  Colonel  Baird  Smith’s  unfinished  Memoir  of  the  Siege  of  Delili. 
As  this  was  written  after  he  had  been  enabled  to  verify  by  subsequent  imipec- 
tion  his  impressions  formed  during  the  siege,  I  confidently  accept  Iho 
uccuraoy  of  his  descriptions. 
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the  Panjah  Guide  Corps  under  Daly.  There  were  also  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  old  regiment  of  Sappers  and 
Miners,  that  had  mutinied  at  Miratlr,  and  who  were  still 
believed  to, be  staunch.  In  Barnard’s  camp,  also,  wore  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Irregular  Native  Cavalry  (the  !)th),  and  a  portion  of 
another  (the  4th),  but  the  fidelity  of  both  was  doubtful. 

There  were  many  then  in  all  jjarts  of  India,  especial]}'  among 
the  more  eager-minded  civilians,  who  believed 
that  to  reach  Dehli  was  to  take  it.  Habitu.ated  to 
success,  and  ever  prone  to  despise  our  enemies,  it 
seemed  to  our  people,  in  this  conjuncture,  to  be  a 
settled  thing  that  the  force  moving  on  Dehli,  by  -wliomsoever 
commanded,  should,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  “  dispose  of  it,” 
and  then  procool  to  finish  the  mutineers  in  otlier  parts  of  the 
country.  Even  the  cool  brain  of  Lord  Canning  conceived  this 
idea  of  the  facility  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Dehli  Field  Force  might  march  into  the  city,  make  short  work 
of  the  rebels,  the  King  and  Iloyal  Family  included  ;  and  then, 
leaving  there  a  small  British  garrison,  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
Lakhnao,  Kiinhpur,  or  any  other  beleaguered  position  in  that 
p.irt  of  Hindustan.  And  this  belief  in  the  possible  was  .so 
common,  that  it  soon  began  to  take  in  men’s  minds  the  shape  of 
the  actual;  and  belbre  the  month  of  June  was  half  spent,  it 
was  said  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  Dehli  had  been  retaken, 
and  that  the  star  of  our  fortune  was  again  on  the  ascendant. 

"Whether,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  and  is  still  confidently  main¬ 
tained  by  some,  if,  after  the  victory  of  Badli-ki-Sarai,  Barnard 
had  swept  on  and  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  city,  he  might  have 
driven  them  out,  after  great  slaughter,  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
munitions  of  war,  must  ever  remain  a  mystery.  It  was  not 
attempted.  But  it  was  no  jjart  of  the  General’s  plan  to  sit  down 
before  Dehli  and  to  commence  the  tedious  operations  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  siege.  It  was  assuredly  not  his  temper  to  magnify  dangers 
and  difficubies  or  to  shrink  from  any  enterprise  that  promised 
even  a  chance  of  success.  It  might  be  a  hazardous  undertaking ; 
lie  felt,  indeed,  in  his  inmost  heart,  that  it  was.  But  he  knew 
that  his  countrymen  e.xpeoted  liiin  to  do  it.  He 
knew  that  anything  like  hesit.ation  at  such  a 
moment  would  bring  down  upon  him  a  storm  of  rcpro.ach.  Ho 
knew,  also,  that  if  he  failed  in  the  perilous  enterprise,  he  would 
lie  charged  with  rashness  and  inc.apacity.  But  this  appeared  to 
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Hie  fine  old  soldiev  to  fie  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  Right  or 
wi'oug,  lie  was  prepared  to  risk  it. 

With  such  thoughts  heavy  within  liim,  Barnard  was  by  no 
means  slow  to  accept  the  counsel  of  the  young 
coiywic-main.  Engineer  officei  s,  who  urged  upon  him  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  city. 
Nothing  was  plainer,  than  that  delay  would  w  eaken  our  chances 
of  success  ;  for  not  only  was  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
enemy  increasing  fiy  fresh  accessions  of  mutineers,  making  the 
citj'  of  the  Mughul  their  central  rallying-point,  but  there  was 
strong  probability  that  the  material  defences  of  the  place  would 
fie  strengthened — especially  by  the  simple  device  of  bricking 
up  the  gateways.  3'hat  this  had  not  been  done  on  the  11th, 
the  Engineers  ascertained  ;  and  on  that  day  they  were  prepared 
w’ith  the  plan  of  a  coup  de-main,  which  they  laid  before  the 
General,  urging  him  to  attempt  it  on  the  following  morning  at 
break  of  day.  “We  find,”  they  said  in  the  Memorandum  placed 
in  Barnard’s  hands,  “  that  the  K.afiul  and  L.ahor  Gates  are  not 
as  yet  bricked  up — that  the  bridges  in  front  of  them  are  up  to 
this  time  perfect — and  that  troops  can  approach  from  camp 
under  cover  to  four  hundred  and  nine  hundred  yards  of  these 
gates  respectively.  An  entrance  can  also  be  effected  close  to 
the  Kabul  Gate  by  the  channel  tlirough  which  the  canal  flows 
into  the  city.  We  recommend  a  simultaneous  attempt  to  blow  in 
the  Labor  Gate  by  powder-bags,  and  such  one  of  the  two  obstacles 
at  the  other  point  (namely,  either  the  Kabul  Gate  or  the  Canal 
grating  close  by  it),  as  may  be  preferred  on  reconnaissance  by 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  explosion  party.”  .  .  .  “  We  are 
impressed  with  the  necessity,”  they  added,  “of  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  the  City  and  into  the  Fort  by  the  simultaneous 
advance  of  several  columns,  of  which  two  shall  pass  along  the 
ramparts  light  and  left,  taking  possession  of  every  bastion  and 
capturing  o\  ery  gun,  whilst  the  remainder,  advancing  towards 
the  Palace  by  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  will  establish 
posts  on  the  m.argin  of  the  esplanade,  which  surrounds  the 
Palace,  communicating  right  and  left  with  the  heads  of  the 
adjoining  columns.  To  this  end  we  believe  it  essential  that  the 
attack  should  commence  at  the  peep  of  dawn.  We  propose  to 
effect  the  explo-ious  at  half-past  three  a.m.  ;  intimation  of 
success  to  be  immediatelj'  followed  by  the  advance  of  the 
columns  detailed  for  each  attack,  which  will  be  in  readiness  at 
the  points  hereafter  indicated,  half  an  hour  before  that  time.” 
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The  report  emlx)dyii)g-  this  scheoie  Avas  signed  by  four 
subaltern  officers — by  Wilberforco  Greathed,  by  Maunaell  and 
CheBuey,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Hodson,  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  at  a  later  period  known  as  “  Hodson,  of  Hodson’s 
Horse.”*  ,TIie  scheme  rvas  accepted  by  Barnard, 
and  orders  rrcre  issued  for  its  execution.  Soon 
after  midnight  ermrything  Awas  ready.  The  troops  selected  for 
this  enterprise  Avere  duly  AA'arned.  Each  Engineer  officer  had 
his  appointed  work.  They  AAmre  to  assemble,  under  coyer  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  between  one  and  tAvo 
o’clock,  and  to  proceed  noiselessly  to  the  gates,  n'ight'att'ack!* 
which  Avere  to  harm  been  bloAATi  in  with  powder- 
bags.  But  Avhen  the  parade  was  held,  an  important  part  of  the 
destined  force  was  missing.  A  body  of  three  hundred  men  of 
the  1st  European  Fusiliers  was  to  have  been  brought  up  by 
Brigadier  Graves ;  but  at  the  appointed  hour  there  was  no  sign 
of  his  appearance ;  and  the  column,  thus  Aveakened  by  their 
defection,  Avas  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  before  it.  It 
Avas  an  intense  disappointment  to  manj^  eager  spirits,  Avho,  on 
that  June  morning,  Ijelieved  that-  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy 
Avas  vdthin  their  grasp.  But  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left 
but  the  postponement  of  the  enterprise ;  so,  reluctantly,  orders 
Avere  given  for  the  return  of  the  storming  party  to  their  quarters. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Brigadier  GraA^es  disobeyed 
orders.  The  excuse  Avas  that  he  misunderstood  them,  and  the 
kind  heart  of  Sir  Henry  Barnard  inclined  him  to  accept  the 
excuse. I 


*  Hodson  liimsolf  lias  tlius  referred  to  tlie  matter  in  one  of  tlie  letters 
published  by  his  In-other:  “Yesterday  I  was  ordered  by  the  General  to  assi.st 
Greathed,  and  one  or  two  more  Engineers,  in  forming  a  project  of  attack,  and 
boAv  we  wonld  do  to  lake  Dehli.  We  drew  up  our  scheme  and  gave  it  to  the 
General,  who  highly  approved,  and  will,  I  trust,  carry  it  ont :  hut  how  times 
must  be  changed  wlien  four  subalterns  arc  called  upon  to  suggest  a  mean.?  of 
carrying  so  vitally  important  an  enterprise,  a.s  thi.s.  one  on  wbich  the  safety  of 
the  Emjiirc  dejaends.  Willierfovoe  Greathed  is  the  ne.vt  Senior  Engineer  to 
Laughton,  Clie.sney  is  Jlajor  of  the  Eiigiuccr  Brigade,  and  Maunsell  com¬ 
mands  tlie  Sappers.  1  was  added  because  tlie  General  complimciitarily  told 
me  that  he  had  the  utmo.st  value  for  my  opinion  ;  and  tliougli  I  am  known  to 
counsel  vigonroiis  measures,  it  is  equally  well  known  I  do  not  urge  others  to 
do  Avliat  1  would  not  he  the  first  to  do  myself.”  .  . 

•f  Graves  was  Brigadier  of  the  day  on  duly.  The  orders  eouvr-yed  to  him 
Avere  vciijal  orders,  and  he  rode  to  Barnnrd’.s  tent  to  ask  for  a  conlirmatiou  of 
them.  The  story  i.s  thus  told,  and  Avitli  every  appearance  of  authoiity  by, 
Mr.  Cave-Brownc;  “Brigadier  Graves  was  the  iiekl-officer  of  the  day. 
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But  tho  project  of  a  nui]irj.se,  though  thus  delayed,  was  not 
abandoned.  Wilborforce  Greathed  went  hopefully 
to  work,  revising  his  scheme,  and  never  ceasing  to 
urge  at  Head-Quarters  the  necessity  of  a  night 
attack.  The  brief  delay  had  at  least  one  advantage.  The 
moon  was  waning,  and  the  cover  of  darkness  was  much 
needed  for  such  an  enterprise.  Every  day  had  made  Barnard 
more  and  more  sensible  of  the  underrated  strength  of  the  greaj; 
city  which  Lay  before  him.  But  he  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a 
sudden  rush,  and  cither  a  grand  succe,ss  or  a  crippling  failure. 

Juno  13  "  place  is  so  strong,*’  he  wrote  to  Lord  Canning 

■  on  the  13  th  of  June,  “  and  my  means  so  inadequate, 
that  assault  or  regular  approach  were  equally  difficult — I  may 
say  impossible ;  and  I  have  nothing  deft  hut  to  place  all  on  the 
hazard  of  a  die  and  attempt  a  coup-de-main,  which  I  purpose  to 
do.  If  successful,  all  will  he  well.  .  But  reverse  will  he  fatal, 
for  I  can  have  no  reserve  on  which  to  retire.  But,  assuredly, 
you  all  greatly  uader-estimated  the  difficulties  of  Dehli.  Thej' 
have  twenty-four  pounders  oji  every  gate  and  flank  bastion; 


About  eleven  o’clock  that  night  he  received  verbal  orders  that  the  Europeans 
on  pioquet  along  the  heights  were  to  move  oif  without  being  relieved  for 
special  duty;  witli  a  vague  hint  tliat  a  night-assault  was  in  contemplation. 
On  reaching  the  Flagstalf  pLcquet  we  foiiud  the  Native  guards  in  the  act  of 
relief,  and  unable  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  leave  that  important 
position,  with  its  two  giuis,  in  the  charge  of  Natives  only,  ho  galloped  donor 
to  the  General’s  tent  for  further  instructions.  Here  he  heard  tliat  they  were 
on  the  point  of  assaulting,  and  that  every  European  infantry  soldier  was 
required.  Now  the  Brigadier  probably  knew  more  of  the  actual  strength  of 
Dehli  than  any  other  soldier  in  tlie  force ; — lie  had  commanded  the  brigade  at 
tiie  time  of  tlio  outbreak;  and  when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  chance  of 
success,  he  replied,  ‘  You  may  certainly  take  the  city  by  surprise,  but 
whether  you  are  strong  enough  to  hold  it  is  another  matter.’  Tliis  made  tlie 
General  falter  in  his  plans.  Some  of  the  young  officers  who  were  to  take  a 
leading  part  now  came  in  jiid  found  him  wavering.  The  Brigadier’s  remark 
liid  so  shaken  his  purpose  that,  in  spite  of  entreaty  and  remonstrance,  he 
witiidrew  the  consent  which,  if  truth  be  told,  he  had  never  very  heartily  given 
to  tho  project,  and  tlie  assault  was  abandoned.  The  Rifles,  already  under  the 
walls,  anil  the  advancing  columns  were  recalled  into  camp.”  Major  Reid 
expresses  ids  opinion  fliat  the  Brigadier  \yas  “  perfectly  justified  in  having 
declined  to  allow  his  picquets  to  be  withdrawn  without  written  orders”  (Reid 
Itimself  had  received  written  orders,  which  he  obeyed),  and  declares  that  tho 
mischance  was  a  fortunate  event.  Major  Norman  says  that  “  there  are  few 
who  do  not  now  feel  that  the  accident  which  hindered  this  attempt  was  one 
of  those  happy  interpositions  in  our  behalf  of  which  wo  had  such  numbers  to 
he  thankful  for,” 
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and  their  practice  is  excellent — beats  oui’s^ye  to  one.  We  have 
got  six  heavy  guns  in  position,  but  do  not  silence  theirs,  and  I 
really  see  nothing  for  it  but  a  determined  rush ;  and  this, 
please  God,  you  will  hear  of  as  successful.” 

About  this  time,  Barnard  had  under  consideration  the  revised 
scheme  of  Wilberforce  Grcathed  for  an  attack  on  Dehli,  “by 
means  of  simultaneous  explosions  of  pOwder-bags  at  the  Kabul 
and  l.ahor  Gates,  and  of  a  charge  against  the  Kashmir  Gate, 
to  be  fired  at  such  time  as  the  attention  of  the  defenders  of  that 
enclosure  may  be  engage^  by  the  first-mentioned  operations.” 
Maunsell  and  Hoclson  were  to  conduct  one  explosion  party,  and 
Gieathed  and  M'Neill  the  other.  On  the  sound  of  the  bugle, 
the  appointed  storming  parties  were  to  advance  and  stream 
through  the  openings  thus  effected.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  in  the  event  of  failure  at  any  point,  and  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  laid  down  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  each  column 
of  attack  on  the  occurrence  of  any  possible  contingenc}’-,  and 
nothing  was  wanted  to  show,  not  only  by  written  description, 
but  also  by  plans  and  charts,  what  each  detail  of  the  force  was 
to  do  after  entrance  had  been  effected. 

This  project,  signed  by  Wilberforce  Greathed,  was  dated 
June  14.  On  the  following  day  a  Council  of  War  j,,,,,, ,, 
was  held,  and  the  scheme  was  considered.  It  was  co\in«i'uor  ivar 
summoned  by  General  Eeed,  wdio  on  Anson’s  death 
had  come  down  from  Eawalpindi  to  assume  as  senior  officer  in 
the  Presidency  the  Provisional  Command  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  * 
and  it  was  held  in  his  tent.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  Brigadier 
Wilson,  Hervey  Greathed,  and  the  chief  Engineer  officers,  were 
present.  The  old  adage  that  a  Council  of  War  never  fights  w-as 
not  falsified  in  this  case.-  It  was  set  forth  very  strongly  that 
the  project  of  the  Engineers  involved  the  employment  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Dehli  Field  Force ;  that  there  would  be  no 
reserve  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  event  of  failure ;  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  success,  the  onoiny,  streaming  out  of  Dehli,  might 


*  Ho  liad  joined  tin:  army  about  llic  time  of  its  nirivnl  at  Dobli :  but  lie 
was  prostiated  by  sickness,  unable  to  mount  a  luirso,  and  quite  iuc.oniix'tcnt 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  It  v.-us  not  beforo  flio 
]  Ith  that  be  was  en.ablcd  to  .sit  nj)  and  write  n  letter  to  Sir  John  Ijinvrence. 
.But  from  that  time  hi.s  licalth  began  to  iinpi’ovo,  and  lie  did  aoiul  .service  l>v 
keeping  the  Chief  Commissioner  informed  of  the  slatri  of  nlVniis  at  Dehli. 
Tllo  letters  which  the  General  then  wtoIo  were  full  of  inteiisting  and 
important  doluils,  and  arc  distinguished  by  mucli  clear  giod  sense. 
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attack  our  cami^,  seize  our  guns,  and  otherwise  inflict  grievous 
injury  upon  us.  The  military  authorities  were  all  in  favour  of 
delay,  until  such  time  as  a  reinforcement  of  at  least  a  thousand 
men  might  arrive.  The  Civilian  who  appeared  in  Council  as 
the  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  North-Western 
Provinces  M^as  opposed  to  this  delay.  Very  forcibly 
Htiwy  Greathcd.  Hei’vey  Greathed  urged  that  “  the  delay  of  a 
fortnight  would  disappoint  expectations,  protract 
the  disorders  with  which  the  country  is  afflicted,  increase  the 
disaffection  known  to  exist  among  tl:^  Muhammadan  population 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  cause  distrust  on  the  part  of 
our  Native  allies but  he  added  that  he  could  not  take  upon 
himself  to  say  that  the  delay  would  lead  the  Native  States 
actually  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  endanger  tlie  safety  of  Kanhpiir  and  Oudh,  and  of  the 
country  to  the  eastward.  He  assumed  that  British  relations 
Avith  the  Native  States  were  too  close  to  be  so  easily  dissolved, 
and  that  the  concentration  of  English  troops  at  Kanhpur  would 
insure  the  safety  of  the  districts  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made.  Wilberforce  Greathed,  ever  ready  for  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  blood-stained  city,  pleaded  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  revise  the  scheme,  so  as  to  leave  a  larger  reserve  in  camp. 
And,  finally,  it  was  agreed  to  defer  the  decision  to  the  following 
day. 

On  the  IGth  of  June,  therefore,  the  Council  again  assembled. 

The  military  leaders  had  thought  over  the  grave 
June  16.  questions  before  them.  The  feeling  at  the  first 
ixassfmbicd.  Consultation  had  been  that,  on  political  grounds, 
it  would  bo  desirable  to  attack  the  city  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  reinforcements.  But  even  this  much 
of  forwardness  waned  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  the 
Commandant  of  Artillery,  who  had  been  moved  by  Hervey 
Greathed’s  arguments  at  the  first  Council,  had  fallen  back  upon 
bis  military  experience,  and  had  recorded  a  Memorandum,  which 
bad  in  no  small  measure  influenced  Barnard.*  For  the  General 


*  Barnard  recorded  a  note  on  the  15th,  in  wliioh  lie  said  tliat  circumstances 
were  altered  “  by  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Officer  of  Artillery  had  represented 
Uiat  the  means  at  his  command  were  inadequate  to  silencing  the  enemy’s  guns 
on  the  walls,  so  necessary  before  any  approach  could  be  made,"  and  that  the 
“  Chief  Engineer  represented  that,  as  he  had  not  tlie  means  of  undertaking 
■  any  necessary  siege  operations,  the  only  practicable  mode  of  attaok  rested  on 
a  coiip-de-fmf'h  to  eft'eot  which,  and  to  occupy  so  large  an  ajre^  a?  the  city  of 
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was  a  man  too  little  self-reliant  for  his  position — too  prone  to 
be  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  gusts  of  other  men’s 
recorded  or  spoken  opinions.  AVhen,  therefore,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  the  Council  of  War  again  met,  and  all  the  military 
members  of  Council,  except  Wilberforce  Greathed,  were  opposed 
to  immediate  operations,  his  resolution  yielded  to  the  array  of 
authority  liefore  him,  and  again  he  began  to  intrench  himself 
behind  military  principles  and  precedents. 

At  that  Council,  on  the  IGtli  of  Juno,  Archdale  Wilson  put 
in,  as  the  expression  of  his  matured  judgment  on 
the  subject,  the  paper  which  he  had  written  on  Bri!,°dier°w'i[bon. 
the  day  before,  and  which  was  now  read  aloud  : 

Taking  into  consideration  the  large  extent  of  the  town  to  he 
attacked,”  it  said,  “  a  full  mile  in  breadth,  nearly-two  miles  in 
length  from  tlie  Kashmir  to  the.Dehli  Gate,  I  must  own  that  I 
dread  “success,  on  entering  the  town,  almost  as  much  as  failure. 
Our  small  force,  two  thousand  bayonets,  will  be  lost  in  sucb  an 
extent  of  town  ;  and  the  insurgents  have  shown,  by  their  con¬ 
stant  and  determined  attacks  upon  our  position,  how  well  they 
can  and  will  fight  from  behind  cover,  such  as  tliey  will  have  iu 
street-fighting  in  the  city,  when  every  man  will  almost  he  on  a 
])ar  with  our  Europeans.  :  'With  the  large  number  of  heavy 
ordnance  they  have  mounted  on.  the  walls  (from  thirty  to  forty 
jiieCes),  we  must  also  expect  heavy  loss  during  the  assault  of 
the  gateways,  as  their  grape-shot  will  command  the  ground 
from  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  yards  round  the  walls.  I 
gave  my  vote  for  the  assault,  on  the  arrival  of  our  first  rein¬ 
forcements,  solely  on  the  political  grounds  set  forth  liy  Mr. 
Greathed,  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  a  military  measure, 
it  was  a  most  despetate  and  unsafe  one.  It  has,  however,  since 
struck  me  that,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
Aviser  to  hold  our  own  position  and  wait  for  the  rcunforcements 


Delili,  requiied  tlic  oiiployment  -of  so  much  of  the  force  ninler  my  conDiiaiul 
as  to  prevent  my  leuviug  a  sufficient  number  to  giiaid  my  camp,  ,aud  enablc 
me  to  sustain  tlie  position  iu  tlie  cose  of  any  reverse  attending  the  attempt.” 
But  lie  abided  that  political  considerations  of  moment  had  been  so  strongly 
urged  upon  him,  that,  although  reinl'orcemcnts  'were  shortly  expected,  and,  iu 
a  military  pioiut  of  view,  (hero  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  -wonld  be  cxjtHlient 
to  wait  for  them,  he  must  “submit  to  tbo.se  in(rn.stcd  with  the  polifienl 
iiitere.st8  to  dntbaiiiiiie  whether  to  wait  is  less  hazardon.s  tlmn  In  incur  the 
risk  of  failure.”  He  halted,  indeed,  hotwc.eii  two  opinioms;  Init,  he  added, 
“I  am  ready  to  organi.se  the  atlaek  to-night,  if  deeinod  desirabU-.’' 
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from  Labor,  wlien  wo  could  insure  success  in  our  attack.  So 
long  as  wo  hold  this  position  we  keep  the  whole  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  and  round  Dehli.  On  taking  the  city,  they  will 
naturally  form  into  large  bodies,  and  go  through  the  country, 
])lundering  in  every  direction.  These  bodies  should  he  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  movable  brigades,  and  cut  up  whenever 
come  up  with.  It  would  he  impossible,  with  the  small  force  we 
now  have,  to  leave  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Dehli, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  send  out  such  brigades  as  will  be 
required.  It  appears  to  me  a  question  of  time  only.  The 
country  all  round,  it  is  true,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
and  other  plunderers,  and  must  remain  so  until  we  can  clear 
the  country  by  our  brigades.  Mr.  Dreathed  also  contemplates 
the  probability  of  the  Native  chiefs,  who  are  now  favourable  to 
us,  becoming  lukewarm  in  our  cause;  but  what  have  they  yet 
done  for  us?  The  Gwaliar  and  Bharatpur  forces  have  long  ago 
left  us  to  our  resources  ;  and,  from  what  I  hear,  little  is  to  be 
exjrected  from  the  Jaipur  Contingent,  until  they  are  quite 
satisfied  of  our  complete  success  over  the  insurgents.” 

General  Eeed  then  declared  Iris  opinion  at  some  length.*  He 
said  that  “  our  success  on  the  8th  had  placed  us 
™  ^  favourable  position,  and  one  which  we  could 
hold  for  any  time.  It,  therefore,  became  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  strong 
reinforcements  that  were  on  their  way  to  join  us — the  rear 
guard  of  which  must  have  reached  Lodiana,  so  that  by  ordinary 
marches  they  ought  all  be  assembled  here  in  fifteen  days — than 
to  risk  an  attack  on  the  place  at  once,  which  would  requiie 
every  available  bayonet  of  our  force  to  effect,  leaving  no  reserve, 
except  Cavalry  and  heavy  guns  in  position,  thus  risking  the 
safety  of  our  camp,  stores,  and  magazines,  which  would  be 
exposed  to  the  incursion  of  many  bodies  of  mutineers  which  we 
knew  were  encamped  outside  the  walls  of  Dehli,  and  would 
lake  the  ojjpoi  tunity  of  looting  our  camp,  while  our  troops  were 
attacking  the  city.  There  can  be- no  question,”  he  continued, 
“of  the  propriety  of  waiting,  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In 
that  all  agree.  We  have,  then,  to  lo  'k  upon  it  in  a  political 
aspect,  and  to  inquire  Avhether,  in  that  sense,  so  great  a  risk  is 


*  The  substance  of  what  follows  in  the  text  was  stated  orally  before  tlio 
Council  of  the  15th.  General  Reed  afterwards  embodied  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  and  it  was  read  out  at  the  meeting  on  the  following  day. 
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to  be  run  as  an  immediate  assault  would  entail.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  expedition  in  terminating  this  state  of  affairs — 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  capture  of  Dehli  would  accom¬ 
plish— is  a  great  consideration;  but  the  possibility  of  failure, 
either  total  or  partial,  in  that  operation  should  be  averted.  Tiiis 
can  only  be  done  by  having  in  hand  such  a  force  as  will  insure 
success.  That  force,  it  is  believed,  will  be  assembled  here  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  days.  In  the  mean  time,  by  holding  this 
position,  we  keeji  the  chief  body  of  the  mutineers  concentrated 
in  and  about  Dehli.  They  know  they  cannot  di.slotlge  us,  and 
that  strong  reinforcements  are  on  their  waj'  to  join  us,  while 
they  are  prevented  from  dispersing  and  marauding  the  countiy, 
which  would  be  the  effect  of  a  successful  attack  upon  Dehli  at 
any  time.  Now  we  have  not  the  means  of  sending  our  detach¬ 
ments  to  pursue  them  ;  then  we  should  have  ample  means,  and 
movable  columns  would  be  organised  without  delay  to  drive 
out  the  mutineers,  and  re-establish  order  in  the  neighbouring- 
places  which  have  suffered.  It  is  not  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  delay  contemplated  can  liave  an  effect,  politically,  sufficiently 
injurious  to  warrant  the  certainty  of  great  loss  and  risk  of 
possible  failure,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
in  its  consequences.  We  have  suffered  no  diminution  of  prestige 
since  we  advanced  on  Delhi ;  all  our  objects  have  been  accom- 
]3lished,  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  by  the  well-known  redoubt¬ 
able  bravery  of  our  troops,  the  mutineers  driven  from  their 
■strong  positions,  and  their  guns  taken.  Their  sorties  in  force 
have  since  been  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  them,  and  in  no  one 
instance  liave  they  succeeded  in  gaining  any,  even  the  smallest, 
advantage.  Their  only  effective,  defence  lies  in  their  walls, 
which,  instead  of  being  weak  and  unable  to  support  the  weight 
and  resist  the  concussion  of  guns,  are  strong  (recently  repaired 
and  strengthened  by  us),  capable  of  sustaining  a  numerous  and 
lieavy  artillery,  with  which  all  their  bastions  are  mounted.  As 
neither  our  time  nor  material  would  admit  of  a  regular  siege, 
an  assault  or  storm  can  only  be  resorted  to ;  but  the  success  of 
this  must  he  insured.  A  contrary  event  would  endanger  the. 
Empire.  Another  reason  has  been  alleged  for  an  immediate 
attack — the  approaching  rains ;  but  they  are  seldom  heavy  till 
the  ensuing  month,  and  the  sickness  does  not  ensue  till  the 
month  after,  Every  precaution  must,  of  course,  be  'taken  in 
cutting  drains  in  camp  previously,  to  carry  off  the  wntf.-r ;  for 
the  wounded  (there  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  few  sick'),  there 
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are  good  pucka  buildings,  Native  hospitals,  iu  the  Linos  which 
we  occupy,  so  that  no  inconvenience  need  be  expected  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  nor  do  I  anticipate  any  for  the  Force.  There 
has  been  no  ‘  Chliota  Barsat  ’  yet,  which  generally  precedes 
the  regular  rains,  and  is  succeeded  by  some  fine  weather  befoie 
these  regularly  set  in.  The  necessity  of  having  as  large  a  force 
as  can  be  made  available  is  also  apparent  in  the  size  of  Dehli, 
the  circumference  of  which  is  six  or  seven  miles.  Having 
accomplished  a  lodgment,  a  strong  force  would  be  requii-ed  to 
clear  the  ramparts  and  occupy  the  town,  in  which  they  may 
expect  to  be  opposed  at  every  house  and  wall  behind  which  an 
insurgent  can  find  room,  under  which  it  is  known  they  can 
defend  themselves  with  vigour.  All  things  considered,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  General,  “  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  military  reasons 
for  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient  force  to. insure  success 
far  outweigh  any  political  inconvenience  that  might  arise,  and 
which  wnuld  all  be  remedied  by  certain  success  in  the  end.” 

The  result  of  these  decided  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  military  officers  at  Dehli  was  that 
again  the  project  of  a  coup-de  main  was  abandoned. 
In  the  face  of  such  opinions,  Barnard  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  he  would  be  justified  in  incurring  the  serious  risks  so 
emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  AVilson  and  Eeed.  The  expression 
of  his  personal  view's  is  on  record.  AVriting  on 
line  18.  18tli  to  Sir  John  Lawu'ence,  he  said:  “I  con¬ 

fess  that,  urged  on  b}'  the  political  adviser  acting  with  me, 
I  had  consented  to  a  coup-de-main  which  would  have  entailed 
all  the  above  considerations ;  accident  alone  prevented  it ;  it 
may  be  the  interposition  of  Providence.  From  what  I  can  hear, 
and  from  the  opinion  of  others  whom  it  became  my  duty  to 
consult,  I  am  convinced  that  success  would  have  been  as  fatal 
as  failure.  A  force  of  twm  thousand  bayonets,  spread  over  a 
city  of  the  magnitude  of  Dehli,  would  have  been  lost  as  a 
military  body,  and,  with  the  treachery  that  surrounds  us,  what 
would  have  become  of  my  materiel  f  Be  sure  that  I  have  been 
guided  by  military  rule,  and  that  it  required  moral  courage  to 
face  the  cry  that  wdll  be  raised  against  our  inactivity  before 
Dehli ;  I  can  but  act  for  the  best,  and  wait  any  favourable 
opportunity  for  striking  the  blow.  The  great  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Greathed  w'as  the  security  of  the  Duab,  and  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  sending  troops  to  Aligarh  from  Dehli ;  but  were  I  in  the 
city  now  T  could  not  do  this.  The  Castle  and  Selirogarh  yet 
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remain  befine  me,  and  to  hold  the  city  and  attack  these  with  a 
force  under  two  thousand  would  prevent  iny  detaching  any 
there.  The  fact  is,  Dehli,  bristling  with  lances,  and  garrisoned 
liy  men  who,  however  couteinptiVjle  in  the  open,  have  sagacity 
behind  stonfe  walls  ,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  heavy 
ordnance — for  hitherto  they  beat  us  in  the  precision  of  their 
tire— is  not  to  be  taken  by  the  force  from  Amhalah,  with  two 
troojis  of  six-ponnders ;  and  its  present  strejigth  has  been 
greatly  nnder-estimated.  We  have  fought  one  action  at  Badli- 
ki-Sarai,  where,  so  long  as  their  guns  remained  to  them,  they 
a])pcared  formidable.  have  been  subject  to  frequent  altachs 
ever  since,  each  made  with  some  spirit,  lint  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss,  and  having  now  the  position  taken  np  from  which  we 
must  eventually  reduce  the  place.  It  strikes  me  the  best  policy 
is  to  view  it  in  its  best  light;  it  is  a  difficult  task,  and  not  to 
ho  accomplished  without  a  sufficient  force.  Once  in  the  town, 
ihe  game  is  over  if  we  can  hold  it,  and  immediately  a  force  will 
he  aioailablo  for  any  purpose  Mr.  Colvin  requires.  Delay  is 
1-exatious,  and  losing  men  daily  in  these  attacks  is  heart-break¬ 
ing.  I  am  well,  hut  much  harassed.  I  do  assure  you,  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  rejoice  in  the  hap-hazard  experiment 
lailing.  It  is  some  comfort  to  see  that  you  agree ;  I  hope  others 
will  now  see  I  had  more  to  do  than  to  walk  into  Dehli.”* 

But  Wilherfcrce  Greathed  still  did  not  despair  of  turning  the 
hearts  of  the  military  chiefs  towards  his  schemes  of  energetic 
action.  Before  a  week  had  passed,  he  had  submitted  to  Barnard 
another  memorandum,  urging  that  since  the  date  of  the  last 
Council  the  mutineers  had  been  reinforced  by  the  iNasirahad 
Brigade  of  two  regiments  and  six  guns,  and  the  Jalandhar  force 


♦  To  this  letter  Barnard  added  a  postscript,  saying  ;  “  We  gave  them  a  great 
heating  yesterday,  with  heavy  loss.  They  liad  attempted  to  take  up  a  position, 
seize  [  ]  and  Kisiiauganj,  and  Trevelyan-gaiij  and  Paharipur;  with 

two  small  columns  under  Major  Tombs,  B.A.,  and  Major  Eeid,  Sirmur 
Battalion,  we  not  only  dislodged  them,  but  drove  them  out  of  the  serai  above, 
and,  in  fact,  drove  all  before  us  on  this  side  of  the  Foice.  It  has  had  a  very 
dulling  effect,  we  hear,  and  their  spirits  are  raudi  disturbed.  But  their  fire 
fiom  the  noiih  is  as  true  as  ever;  so  hot  is  it,  tliat,  until  we  approach  ours 
nearer,  we  shall  do  no  good;  and  such  is  the  slate  of  the  service,  that  with 
ail  the  bother  of  getting  the  siege-train,  my  commanding  Artillery  DfEleer  con 
only  man  six  gnn.s,  and  my  Engineer  has  not  a  sand-bag.  It  is  really  too 
distressing.  I  never  contemplated  making  regular  approaches,  hut  I  did 
expect  my  guns  to  silence  those  brought  against  me.  But  to  do  this  they 
must  he  got  nearer.  Delay  concentrates  the  insurgents.” 
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of  three  regiments  -with  one  gun ;  that  information  had  been 
received  of  the  near  approach  to  join  the  insurgents  of  the 
revolted  Bareli  force,  six  regiments  of  Infantry  with  eight  guns, 
and  a  regiment  of  Cavalry ;  and  that,  moreover,  there  were 
tidings  of  the  Gwaliar  Contingent,  of  seven  regiments  of  In¬ 
fantry,  three  of  Cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  Artillery,  with 
a  siege-train  and  magazine,  having  declared  for  the  King  of 
Dehli;  and  that  in  all  human  probability  Agra  would  be 
besieged  by  the  lattur  force — perhaps,  indeed,  already  was  in 
imminent  peril.  In  such  circumstances  it  had  become  a  matter 
of  infinite  importance  that  a  portion  of  the  Dehli  force  should 
be  detached  to  the  relief  of  the  former  city.  “  But  this  is 
possible,”  he  added,  “  only  after  Dehli  is  in  our  possession,  and 
the  mutineers’  force  dispersed.  I  respectfully  submit,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  political  necessity  for  pressing  the  attack  of  Dehli 
at  almost  any  risk  has  arisen,  and  upon  this  ground  I  venture 
to  submit  a  project  of  immediate  attack  concurred  in  by  the 
officers  who  were  commissioned  to  prepare  the  first  project.” 
But  Barnard  was  not  to  be  induced  to  swerve  from  the  reso¬ 
lution  formed  by  the  Council  of  War.  So,  again,  the  younger 
and  more  eager  spirits  of  the  British  camp  were  disappointed ; 
and  our  troops  fell  back  upon  their  old  daily  business  of  re¬ 
pulsing  the  enemy’s  sorties. 

There  was,  indeed,  whilst  this  great  design  of  the  coup  de- 
main  was  under  consideration  at  Head-Quarters, 
^camp!"  work  in  camp,  and  no  lack  of  excite¬ 

ment.  There  were  real  alarms  and  false  alarms, 
and  officers  and  men  on  the  Ridge  were  compelled  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert.  Greatly  outmatched  as  we  were  in  Ar¬ 
tillery,  we  could  make  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy  or  the  walls  of  Dehli,  and  were,  in  truth,  except 
•when  our  Horse  Artillery  guns  wore  brought  into  close  quar¬ 
ters,  only  wasting  our  ammunition.  The  Sipahis,  who  knew 
our  habits  but  too  well,  were  wont  to  come  out  against  us  in 
the  midst  of  the  fierce.st  mid-day  heats.  In  the  climate  they 
had  an  ally,  to  which  they  felt  that  they  could  trust;  and  many 
of  our  best  and  bravest  were  struck  down,  or  went  about  shiver¬ 
ing  with  ague  or  confused  by  quinine.  The  days  were  very  hot 
and  the  nights  were  unwontedly  cold;  and  these  severe  alter¬ 
nations  are  very  trying  in  the  extreme  to  the  European  con¬ 
stitution.  But  nothing  could  abate  the  elastic  cheerfulness  and 
hopeful  spirit  of  our  people.  Some  of  our  younger  officers  then 
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ripened  into  heroism  of  the  highest  order,  and  all  displayed  a 
constant  courage  in  action,  and  an  enclnring  fortitude  in  suffer¬ 
ing,  unsurpassed  in  the  military  annals  of  any  country  or  any 
time.  Day  by  day  sad  tidings  came  in  of  new  mutinies  and 
now  massacres,  and  ever  and  anon  fresh  reinforcements  of  rebel 
regiments  marched  into  Dehli  to  the  sound  of  band-instruments 
playing  our  well-known  English  tunes.  But  the  dominant 
feeling  ever  was,  as  these  regiments  arrived,  that  it  was  better 
for  our  countrymen  and  our  country  that  they  should  be  in  the 
doomed  city  of  the  Mughul  than  they  should  be  scattered  about 
the  provinces,  assailing  weak  garrisons  or  defenceless  canton¬ 
ments,  foj’,  please  God,  the  Dehli  Field  Force  could  not  only 
hold  its  own,  but,  on  some  not  very  remote  day,  make  short 
work  of  the  Dehli  rebels.  How  that  was  best  to  be  done  there 
were  eager  discussions  in  camp,  leading  to  small  results  and  no 
convictions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  many  who 
shook  their  heads  at  the  project  of  tiie  coup -de-main,  of  whicii 
Greathed  and  Hodson  had  been  the  eager  authors  and  the  per¬ 
sistent  exponents.  It  rvas  said  that,  although  the  Force  might 
have  made  its  way  into  Dehli,  only  a  small  part  of  it  would 
have  ever  made  its  way  out.  And  yet  as  weeks  passed  and  no' 
change  came  over  the  position  of  the  Army  before  Dehli,  men 
began  to  chafe  under  the  restraints  which  had  held  them  hack. 
They  felt  that,  in  all  parts  of  India,  Englishmen  were  asking 
each  other  why  Dehli  was  not  taken ;  and  it  was  jjainfnl  to 
those  gallant  souls  to  think  that  their  coimtiymen  had  expeciod 
of  them  that  which  they  had  not  done. 

Ever  active  among  the  active  wms  Sir  Henry  Barnard.  There 
wms  not  an  officer. in  camp,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  rvho,  all 
through  this  fierj'  month  of  June,  worked  day  and  night  with 
snch  ceaseless  energy  as  the  Commander  of  the  Dehli  Field 
Force.  He  w>as  not  inured  to  the  climate  by  long  acquaintance 
with  it.  He  had  arrived  in  India  at  that  very  period  of  life  at 
which  the  constitution  can  least  reconcile  itself  to  such  extreme 
changes.  But  nothing  could  now  induce  Inm  to  spare  himself. 
All  day  long  he  was  abroad  in  the  great  glare  of  the  summer 
sun,  with  the  hot  wind  in  his  face ;  and  it  wuis  often  observed 
of  him  that  he  never  slept.  Men  have  cio  now  been  cniicd 
safely  thi'ough  the  most  trying  conjnnctnres  by  the  possession 
of  a  power  enjoyed  by  many  of  tlie  world’s  greatesf 'meu--a 
jxiwer  of  sleeping  and  w.aking  at  will.  But  sleejt  had  forsaken 
Barnard,  and  therefore  the  climate  and  the  w  or  k  wei  e  gi  ievonsly 
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assailing  him.  Not  only  was  there  strong  within  him,  amidst 
all  perplexities,  an  eager,  dominant  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
country,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  would  at  any  moment  have 
gone  gladly  to  his  death,  hut  a  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
all  who  were  under  his  command,  which  kept  him  unceasingly 
in  a  state  of  unrest,  passing  from  post  to  post  by  day  and  by 
night,  now  visiting  a  battery  or  directing  a  charge,  and  now 
gliding  into  an  officer’s  hut,  aud  seeing  that  he  was  sufficiently 
covered  to  resist  the  cold  night  air,  as  he  lay  asleep  on  his  bed. 
He  impressed  all  men  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  good  and 
gallant  soldier,  and  the  kindliest-hearted,  truest  gentleman  who 
ever  took  a  comrade  by  the  hand . 

But  although  he  bore  himself  thus  bravely'  before  men,  the 
inward  care  was  wearing  out  his  life.  Never  since  War  began, 
was  General  in  command  of  an  Army  surrounded  by  so  many 
discouragements  and  distresses.  For  in  truth  there  was  no 
possibility  of  disguising  the  fact  that  instead  of  besieging 
Dehli,  he  was  himself  the  besieged.  The  inadequacy  of  his 
means  of  regular  attack  became  every  day  more  apparent.  He 
had  planted  strong  picquets  with  guns  at  some  of  the  principal 
outposts  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  and  the  enemy  were  continually' 
streaming  out  to  attack  them.  At  Hindu  Rao’s  house,  at  the 
Flagstaff  Tower,  and  at  the  Observatory',  detachments  of  In¬ 
fantry',  supported  by  heavy  guns,  were  planted  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  operations.  The  Metcalfe  House 
would  also  have  been  garrisoned  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  for  its  distance  from  our  supports 
and  the  paucity'  of  troops  at  our  disposal.  The  occupation  of 
these  buildings  by'  the  enemy  was  among  the  first  effects  of 
their  offensive  activity.  It  is  believed  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  animosity'  against  the  Faringhfs  in  connexion  with 
this  edifice.  It  was  said  to  have  been  erected  on  land  formerly 
the  site  of  a  Gujar  village;  and  that  the  Gujars  had  flown 
upon  it,  eager  for  its  demolition  and  resolute  to  recover  their 
ancient  holdings,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  mutiny.*  And 
there  is  another  stoiy'  still  more  significant.  The  building  was 
originally  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  foster-brothers  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar.  It  had- been  converted  into  a  residence  by  an  English 
civilian,  who  was  murdered,  and  the  act  of  profanation  had 
been  vainly  appealed  against  to  another  civilian,  who  afterwards 
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shared  the  same  fate.*  "Whatsoever  effect  these  circumstances 
may  haA’e  had  upon  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  it  is  certain 
that  they  gutted  the  building  and  did  their  best  to  destroy  it.l 
It  was  a  wreck  when  we  returned  to  Dehli.  A 
month  had  passed,  and  now  the  enemy  were  in 
force  at  the  Metcalfe  House,  where  tliey  liad  established  a  for¬ 
midable  battery,  which  played  upon  the  left  of  our  position  on 
the  Eidge.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  Sipahi  mutineers 
cauic  out  to  attack  us  both  in  front  and  rear.  The  ground 
between  the  Flagstaff  Tower  and  the  Metcalfe  buildings  fa- 
A'oured,  by  its  ravines  and  shrubberies,  the  unseen  approach  of 
the  enemy,  who  stole  up  within  a  short  distance  of  our  picquet 
at  the  former  post,  and  before  the  English  officer  in  command  ^ 
could  realise  the  position  of  affairs,  had  opened  fire  upon  him 
within  a  range  of  some  fifty  yards.  Our  men  replied  promptly 
with  the  Enfield  rifle,  but  Knox  was  shot  dead  by  a  Sipahi 


*  Sir  William  Sleemaii  says  :  “  Tire  magnificent  tomb  of  freestone  covering 
the  remains  of  a  foster-brother  of  Akbar  was  long  occupied  as  a  dwelling- 
house,  by  the  late  Mr.  Blake,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  w.as  lately 
Ijarbarously  muj-dered  at  Jaipiir.  To  make  room  for  his  dining-tables,  he 
removed  the  marble  slab  which  covered  the  remains  of  tlie  dead  from  the 
centre  of  the  building  against  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  people,  and 
threw  it  carelessly  on  one  side  against  the  'wall,  where  it  now  lies.  Tlio 
people  appealed  in  vain,  it  is  said,  to  Mr.  Eraser,  the  Govemor-Generars 
representative,  who  was  soon  afterwards  assassinated,  and  a  good  many 
attribute  tlie  death  of  both  to  this  outrage  upon  the  dead  foster-brother  of 
Akbar.”  Bholanath  Ohandr,  in  bis  “  Travels  of  a  Hindu,”  quotes  this  passage, 
(Hill  adds,  “  Rooms  are  let  in  the  Metcalfe  House  for  a  rupee  a  day  for  each 
person.” 

r  ■■  I'hey  stripped  the  roof  of  all  its  massive  and  valuable  timber,  cariied 
oft' all  tlie  doors  and  windows, .eyerytliiiig  which  they  could  themselves  bring 
into  use  or  convert  into  money;  they  demolislied  the  costly  marble  statues 
and  the  nniiuinbered  small  articles  of  verht,  and  then,  with  consistent  Gotli- 
like  ruthlessness,  tore  up  and  piled  in  tlio  centres  of  the  rooms  tlie  volumes  of 
that  far-famed  library,  believed  to  be  without  its  equal  in  India,  and  tlien 
set  five  to  the  building.” — Cave-Brmma. 

i  Captain  Knox,  ol'  Her  Maji  sty’s  75th.  Mr.  Cavo-Browiic  says  th.at  he 
‘•.st'omed  to  imagine  tliat  the  Si])iil)is  were  coming  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  rcfii.sed  to  let  tlic  men  lire.”  Mr.  Holton  (Oliaplaiii’s  Narrative)  sny.s 
th.at  Captain  Knox  ”  only  a  moment  before  shot  with  ids  own  h.aiid  one  of  tiio 
enemy,  when  liis  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  Sipahi  levelling  a  miisket  .at  him  : 

‘  See,’  said  he  to  one  of  his  men,  ‘  that  man  pointing  at  me  ;  take  limi  down.’ 
Tlio  word.s  had  hardly  escaped  liis  lip.s,  when  the  fatal  siiot  took  cll'eit  on  liis 
liersou.  Ho  was  on  one  knee  when  singled  out  .as  a  mark  by  the  iiintincer; 
and  I  am  told,  that  as  soon  ns  he  received  the  shot,  lie  rose  regularly  to 
‘  fittciuion,’  and  then  fell  and  expired  witlioul  word  or  gri'nii.” 
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iimsketeer,  and  many  of  liis  men  foil  wounded  liCKide  him, 
whilst  onr  artillerymen  dropped  at  their  gnns.  Meanwhile  a 
]iarty  of  mutineers  had  made  their  way  to  the  rear  of  the 
British  camp,  and  were  i^ushing  onward  with  desperate  audacity 
into  the  very  heart  of  it  before  our  peoj^le  were  aroused.  There 
was  danger,  indeed,  on  both  sides.  But  the  English  got  to 
their  arras  in  time  to  repiulse  the  attack  and  to  carry  victoiy 
before  them.  The  enemy  turned  and  fled ;  and  after  them 
went  swift  retribution.  Rifles,  Eusiliers,  and  other  infantry 
detachments,  aided  by  Daly’s  gallant  Guide  Corps,  pushed 
after  them,  and  dealing  death  as  they  went,  pursued  the 
fugitives  through  the  Metcalfe  grounds  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  lesson  was  not  thrown  away  upon  us.  A  strong 
jiicquet  was,  fi  om  that  time,  planted  at  the  Metcalfe  House, 
and  communications  with  this  advanced  post  were  kept  open 
with  the  Flagslaff  Tower  on  the  Ridge.* 

On  the  same  day  an  attack  was  made  on  the  right  of  our 
position,  on  that  famous  post  of  Hindu  Rao's 
i^cq'nee  Housc,  where  Reid  with  his  regiment  of  Gurkhas, 
two  companies  of  the  Rifles,  Daly’s  Guides,  two 
guns  of  Scott’s  Battery,  and  some  heavy  artillery,  was  destined 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  affray  through  weeks  and  months  of 
incessant  fighting.  Exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  guns 
planted  on  the  Kashmir,  Mori,  and  other  bastions,  tbis  picqnet 
was  seldom  suffered  to  enjoy  many  hours  of  continuous  rest.f 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  under  cover  of  the  guns,  the  muti¬ 
neers  came  out  in  two  bodies  ton^ards  our  right  flank,  the  one 
moving  directly  on  the  picqnet  at  Hindu  Rao’s  house,  the 
others  pushing  into  the  gardens  of  the  Sahziraandi.:];  Both 

*  “  Tims  throwing  up,  as  it  were,  the  left  liaiik  of  our  defences,  an<l  remhr- 
ing  it  almost  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  pass  round  on  that  side.” — Norman. 

f  Major  Reid  comiuauded  .all  tlie  posts  on  tlio  right  of  tlie  Ridge.  He 
describes  the  disposition  of  his  troops  as  follows :  “  My  own  regiment  and  one 
company  of  Rifles  occupied  the  House,  and  one  company  of  Rifles  the  Obser¬ 
vatory,  wliere  a  battery  for  tliree  heavy  guns  was  constructed  on  the  niglit  of 
tile  9th  to  reply  to  tlie  Kashmir  bastion.  The  centre  battery  for  three 
cigbteen-pouiiders  was  close  to  tlie  House,  and  the  guns  were  all  laid  for  the 
IMon'  bastion.  The  Guides  1  located  in  and  behind  the  outhouses.”  When¬ 
ever  the  alarm  was  sounded,  two  more  companies  of  the  Rifles  were  seut  up 
ill  support. 

X  “  The  first  of  tliesc  attacks  was  not  serious,  but  the  latter  threatened  the 
Mound  picqnet,  and  supports  of  all  arms  had  to  be  moved  up.  The  1st 
Fusiliers,  under  Major  Jacob,  then  advanced  and  drove  the  mutineers  out  of 
the  gardens,  killing  a  considerable  number  of  them.” — Norman’s  Narrative. 
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attacks  were  repulsed,  and  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemj^  But 
it  was  not  without  a  disaster  on  our  own  side ;  for  a  detachment 
of  Native  Irrej^ular  Cavalry,  on  whose  loyalty  we  had  relied, 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  And  so  sudden  was  the  retrograde 
movement  that  the  greater  number  of  them  escaped  from  the 
fire  of  our  guns,  whicli  were  turned  upon  them  as  soon  as  their 
treachery  was  disclosed.*  Nor  was  this  the  only  disheartening 
circumstance  ■which,  about  this  time,  showed  how  little  the 
Native  soldiery  generally  believed  that  the  Ikhbal  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  on  the  ascendant,  even  though  we  had  recovered  our 
old  position  before  Dehli,  and  had  beaten  the  enemy  in  three 
pitched  battles.  The  officers  of  the  80th  Sipahi 
Kegiment  had  come  into  Dehli  without  their  men. 

This  corps  was  under  the  command  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldier.  Colonel  Thomas  Seaton,  who  had  made  a 
name  for  himself,  fifteen  years  before,  as  one  of  the  illustrious 
garrison  of  .Jalalabad.  He  had  believed,  as  other  Sipahi  officers 
had  believed,  in  his  men,  Init  they  had  broken  into  rebellion  at 
Eohtak,  and  had  now  gone  to  swell  the  tide  of  rebellion  within 
the  walls  of  Dehli.  No  sooner  had-  they  arrived  than  they  went 
out  against  us  and  were  amongst  the  most  vehement  of  our 


assailants. 

Again  and  again — day  after  day — the  enemy  came  out  to 
attack  our  posts  with  an  uniformity  of  failure  of 
whicli  it  would  he  tedious  to  recite  the  details. 

On  the  13th  and  ISth;  they  again  flung  thein-  'Jttacks'^ 
solves  upon  our  position  at  Jrlindu  Eao’s  House, 
and;  as  ever,  the  Gurkh.as  and  the  Guides  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  unflinching  gallautry.f  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th,  we  began  to  action  the  offensive.  The  enemy  were 


•  Ma  jor  Etid  says  that,  “  Tliey  -n-eiit  to  the  front  jnst  as  if  they  were  goiui,; 
to  fliaige,  but  no  sooner  had  they  closed  than,  to  luy  iiorror,  I  saw  thorn  nri.v 
up  with  tlie  enemy  aud  walk  off  with  them.  Immediately  I  saw  this  I  ordered 
tlio  guns  to  open  upon  them,  but  the  wretches  were  too  far  off,  and  I  don’t 
think  tliat  more  than  half  a  dozen  were  killed.” 

t  It  is  ssdd  that  some  regiments  newly  arjived  from  Oiidh  took  p.art  iu 
those  attacks.  The  tiOth  was  conspicuous  in  the  action  of  the  13tb.  Major 
Eeid  writes,  tliat  they  “marched  up  the  Grand  Trunk  Eoad  in  columns' of 
sections  riglit  in  i'rnnt.  and  led  tin;  attaclc  headed  by  the  Sirdar  B;U;adur  of 
ihe  regiment,  who  made  himself  very  conspicuous,  calling  out  to  the  men  to 
keep  tlieir  distance,  as  he  intended  to  wheel  to  hi.s  left.  'They  fouglit  most 
desperately.  Tiie  Sirdar  Bahadur  was  killed  by  his  orderly,  ball  Isriigh.  I 
tO(;k  the  riband  of  India  from  his  breast  and  sent  it  to  my  wife.” 
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strongly  posted  in  the  suburbs  of  Kishanganj  and  Trevelyan- 
ganj,  between  our  right  and  the  city,  and  were  erecting  a 
battery  on  rising  ground,  which  would  have  completely  enfi¬ 
laded  the  Eidge.  So  two  columns  w^ere  sent  out  to  destroy  their 
works.  It  was  a  dashing  enterprise,  and  Barnard  selected  the 
right  men  for  it.  One  column  was  intrusted  to  Eeid,  the  other 
to  Henry  Tombs.  The  former  moved  from  Hindu  Eao’s  House, 
the  latter  from  the  camp.  Both  were  completely  successful. 
After  a  gallant  resistance  by  the  Sappers  and  Miners  of  our  old 
Army,  who,  after  firing  their  imiskets,  diew  their  swords  and 
flung  themselves  desperately  upon  us,  the  battery  and  maga¬ 
zine  w'ere  destroyed,  and  the  village  in  which  they  were 
planted  was  burnt.  Large  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  their  roirt  Avas  complete.  Our  own  loss  was 
trifling.  Tombs,  always  in  the  thick  of  the  affray,  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,*  and  was  himself  slightly  wounded, 
Captain  Brown  of  the  1st  Fusiliers,  well-nigh  received  his 
death-wound.  That  evening  General  Barnard  walked  into  the 
Artillery  mess-tent,  and  with  characteristic  appreciation  of  gal¬ 
lantry  lavished  his  well-merited  praises  upon  Tombs. 

There  was  much,  in  all  this,  of  the  true  type  of  English 
soldiership.  But  it  was  weary  and  disheartening 
of  the  best.  If  wc  lost  fewer  men  than  the 

the'enciiiy.  eneuij^  they  had  more  to  lose,  more  to  spare,  and 
their  gaps  could  be  more  readily  filled.  Every 
victory  cost  us  dearly.  And  wo  made  no  progress  towards  tho 
great  consummation  of  tho  capture  of  Dehli.  Every  day  it 
became  more  apparent  that  we  were  grievously  outmatched  in 
Artillery.*  Their  guns  coirld  take  our  distance,  hut  ours  could 
not  take  theirs.  They  were  of  heavier  metal  and  longer  reach 
1han  our  own,  and  sometimes  worked  with  destructive  pre¬ 
cision.  On  one  occasion  a  round  shot  from  a  twenty-four 


*  “  Making,”  at,  tliis  early  stage,  writes  Major  N'orinaii,  “  five  liorso.s  that 
from  tile  eommeiicGment  of  the  campaign  up  to  that  date  had  been  slint 
under  him.” 

t  At  first  our  otfensivo  operations  were  principally  confined  to  sliplling  the 
cily.  “We  annoy  them  excessively  with  our  shells,  some  of  which  reach 
almost  to  the  Palace.”  But  aft'-rwards,  perhaps  because  it  was  thought  that 
we  thus  afflicted  tho  townspeople  rather  than  tlio  mutineers,  this  course  was 
abandoned.  “I  told  you  a  little  while,  ago  that  we  were  firing  into  the  town, 
luit  last  night  there  was  a,u  order  given  to  fire  on  tlie  gateways  only,  not  into 
the  town.” — Journal  of  an  Artillery  Oj)icer.  June  IG. 
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pounder. Avas  sent  crashing  into  the  portico  of  Hindu  Rau’s 
House,  and  with  such  deadly  effect  that  it  killed  an 
English  officer  *  and  eight  men  and  wounded  four 
others,  including  a  second  English  sixbaltern.  We  could  not 
silence  thesei  guns.  A  twenty-four  pounder  had  been  taken 
from  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  Ave  had  no  ammunition  in  store 
for  a  gun  of  such  calibre,  and  Avere  fain  to  pick  njs  the  shot 
Avhich  had  been  fired  from  the  city  walls.  Whilst  the  ord¬ 
nance  stores  at  our  command  Avere  dwindling  doAvn  to  scarcitj'- 
point,  so  Amst  were  the  supplies  in  the  city,  that  it  little  mat¬ 
tered  to  our  assailants  how  many  rounds  they  fired  every  hour 
of  the  day.  The  gallantry  of  the  Artillery  subaltern,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  had  done  but  little  to  diminish  tho  resources  of  the 
enemy.  There  were  A^ast  supplies  of  material  AA'ealth  that  could 
not  he  bloAvn  into  the  air. 

The  fire  from  the  Mori  bastion,  especially,  played  ahvays 
annoyingly  and  sometimes  destructively  on  the  Ridge.  The 
Sipahi  gunners  seemed  to  take  a  delight,  AAdiich  Avas  a  mixture 
of  humour  and  savagery,  in  Avatching  the  incidents  of  onr 
camp,  and  sending  in  their  shots  .just  at  a  critical  moment  to 
disturb  oTir  operations,  Avhether  of  a  military  or  a  social  cha¬ 
racter.  If  one  detachment  were  marching  to  the  relief  of 
another— if  a  solitary  officer  were  proceeding  to  inspect  a  bat¬ 
tery — if  a  line  of  ooofc-boys  were  toiling  on  with  their  cauldrons 
on  their  heads  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Europeans  on  picquet, 
a  round  shot  Avas  sure  to  come  booming  towards  them,  and 
perhaps  with  fatal  precision  of  aim.  lu  time  our  peopile  became 
accustomed  to  this  exercise,  and  either  aAmidod  the  exposure 
altogether,  or  kept  themselves  on  the  alert  so  as  to  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  the  deadly  missile,  and  secure  safety  by  tbroAAung 
themselves  upon  the  ground.  The  cook-boys,  Avhose  journeys 
■ — as  men  must  eat — could  not  be  arrested  or  postponed,  became 
adepts  in  this  work.  They  went  adroitly  down  on  their  knees 
and  deposited  their  burdens  till  the  danger  had  passed.  Tho 
water-carriers,  too,  Avere  greatly  expo.sed.  And  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  relations  Avhich  at  that  time  existed  between  tho 
two  races,  that  although  these  servile  classes  did  their  duty 

*  Lieutenant  Wheatly  of  the  .'itth  Native  Infantry,  \vlio  was  dJiing  duty 
with  the  Sirmiir  Battalion.  Among  the,  Gurkluis  killed  Avas  lYvlca  Earn',  ■‘oao 
of  the  best  shots  in  the  regiment,  who  had  killed  twenlA’-lwo  tigers  in  Ihe 
Dun.” 
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witli  all  fidelity -find  it,  would  have  fared  ill  with  us  indeed  if 
they  had  failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need — not  only  was  there 
little  kindliness  and  sympathy  extended  towards  them,  but  by 
some  !it  least  of  tlie  Englishmen  in  camp,  these  unarmed,  harm¬ 
less,  miserable  servitors  were  treated  with  most  unmerited 
severity.  There  is  something  grotesque,  but  not  less  terrible 
for  its  grotesqueness,  in  the  story  that  when  the  cook-boys  thus 
deftly  saved  themselves  from  swift  death,  and  secured  also 
their  precious  burdens,  the  European  soldiers  would  sometimes 
s  iv,  “  It  i,s  well  for  you,  my  hoys,  that  you  have  not  spilt  our 
dinners.”  * 

On  the  IStli,  two  Sipahi  regiments  that  had  mutinied  at 
Nasirabiid  streamed  into  Dehli,  bringing  with 
juneis-19.  them  six  guns.f  This' welcome  reinforcement 
Attacu^on  our  j-aisecl  the  hopes  of  the  mutineers,  and  they  re¬ 
solved,  on  the  following  day,  to  go  out  in  force 
against  the  besiegers.  They  had  so  often  failed  to  make  an 
im|)ression  on  our  front,  that  this  time  it  w^as  their  game  to 
attack  our  position  in  the  rear.  So,  passing  the  Sabzimandi, 
they  entered  the  gardens  on  our  right,  and,  disappearing  for  a 
while,  emerged  by  the  side  of  the  Najafgarh  Canal,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  camel-drivers,  whose  animals  w'ere  quietly  brows¬ 
ing  on  the  plain.  The  day  was  then  so  far  spent  that  the 
expectation  of  an  attack,  which  had  been  entertained  in  the 
morning,  had  passed  away  from  our  camp,  and  we  were  but 
ill-prepared  to  receive  the  enemy.  Our  artillery  were  the  first 
in  action  against  them.  Scott,  Money,  and  Tombs  brought 
tlieir  guns  into  play  with  marvellous  rapidity ;  J  but  for  a 
while  they  wmre  unsupported,  and  the  enemy’s  fire,  artillery 
and  musketry,  was  heavy  and  well  directed.  The 
Waterloo  Day.  mutineers  were  the  far-famed  guns 

of  the  illustrious  garrison  of  Jalalabad,  known  in  history  as 
Abbott’s  Battery — guns  -wath  the  mural  crown  upon  them  in 


♦  1  am  writing  of  this  now  only  w'itli  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  enemy 
in  the  city.  I  shall  speak  more  fully  Jiereafter  of  the  treatment  of  tlie 
Natives  in  camp. 

t  This  reinforcement  consisted  of  the  loth  and  30th  Sipahi  Eegiments,  the 
2nd  Company  7th  Battalion  (Golandaz)  Artillery,  with  No.  6  Horse  Battery 
attached,  anil  some  men  of  tlie  1st  Bombay  Light  Cavalry. 

J  The  Field  Arlillery  employed  on  tliis  occasion  consisted  of  tliree  guns 
each  of  foni'  different  batteries,  nndor  Turner,  Money, Tombs,  and  Scott.  The 
battle  was  fought  by  th,  m. 
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honour  of  their  great  achievements.  The  Infantry,  too,  of  the 
Nasirabad  Brigade  were  proving  their  title  to  l>e  regarded  as 
the  very  flower  of  the  rebel  army.  So  fierce  and  well  directed 
was  the  fire  of  a  party  of  musketeers  under  cover,  that  Tombs, 
seeing  his  men  dropping  at  their  guns,  and  unable  to  reach  the 
sheltered  en*:hy,  doubted  for  a  little  space  whether  he  could 
maintain  himself  against  them.  But  in  this  crisis  up  rode 
Daly  wilh  a  detachment  of  his  Guides’  Cavaliy,  and  a  word 
from  the  heroic  artilloryrnan  sent  him  forward  with  a  few  fol¬ 
lowers  against  the  musketeers  in  the  brushwood.  The  diversion 
was  successful ;  but  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Guides  returned 
severely  wounded,  and  for  a  while  his  services  were  lost  to  the 
Force.* 

Meanwhile  the  Cavalry  had  been  getting  to  horse,  and  Yule’s 
Lancers  were  to  be  seen  spurring  into  action.  But  the  shades 
of  evening  were  now  falling  upon  the  battle,  and  ere  long 
it  was  difficult  to  di.stinguish  friends  from  enemies.  Yule’s 
saddle  was  soon  empty  ;t  and  Hope  Grant,  who  commanded, 
well-nigh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for  his  charger 
^^•as  shot  under  him,  and  it  was  sore  trouble  to  rescue  him 
in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the  moment.  The  engage¬ 
ment,  scattered  and  discursive  as  were-  its  incidents,  is  not 
one  easily  to  be  de-cribed.  A  confused  narrative  of  that 
evening’s  fighting  must  be  most  descriptive  of  the  chaos  of  the 
fight.  Night  fell  upon  a  drawn  battle,  of  which  no  one  could 
count  the  issues,  and,  as  our  officers  met  together  in  their  mess- 
tents,  with  not  veiy  cheerful  countenances,  tiiey  saw  the  camp¬ 
fires  of  the  enemy  blazing  up  in  their  rear.  We  had  sustaiiied 
some  severe  losses.  That  fine  field-officer  of  the  Lancers,  Yule, 
had  been  killed;  Daly,  of  the  Guides,  had  been  incapacitated 
for  active  work;  Arthur  Becher,  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army,  had  been  Avounded ;  and  we  had  left  many  men  upon 


*  The  author  of  the  “History  of  the  Siege  of  Deh.li”  thus  ilescribes  this 
inoidont:  “A  portion  of  the  Guide  CuA'alry  oaine  up.  'Daly,  if  you  do  not 
charge,’  said  Tombs  to  their  leader,  ‘my  guns  are  taken.’  Daly  .spurred  into 
the  bashes— scarcely  a  dozen  of  his  men  fipllowed  him.  Ho  returned  witli  a 
bullet  in  his  shoulder;  but  the  momentary  diversion  saved  the  gnns.” 

t  The  contemporary  annalists  of  the,  siege  do  not  relate  in  what  manner 
Yule  met  his  death, hut  his  horse  galloping  riderless  into  camp  seems  to  have, 
e.onveycd  the  first  news  of  his  fall,  and  his  body  lying  nil  night  on  the  field,  it 
may  bo  a.ssumed  that  ho  was  killed  in  the  confusion  which  arose  when  tho 
brief  twilight  had  clo.scd  upon  the  scene.  It  is  dislinetlv  .slated  that  onr  own 
Artillery  fired  upon  tlio  Lancers. 
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the  field.  The  enemy  had  increased  in  numbers,  and  with 
numbers  their  daring  had  increased.  It  would  have  gone  ill 
evith  us  if  the  mutineers  had  succeeded  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  our  rear,  and  the  strength  of  the  rebel  force  within 
the  walls  had  enabled  them  to  renew  their  attacks  on  our 
front  and  on  our  flanks.  They  were  welcoming  fresh  rein¬ 
forcements  every  daj%  whilst  our  reinforcements,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  ceaseless  energies  of  the  authorities  above  and  below 
Dehli,  were  necessarily  coming  in  but  slowly.  Perhaps  at  no 
period  of  the  siege  -were  circumstances  more  dispiriting  to  the 
besiegers. 

There  was  little  sound  sleep  in  our  camp  that  night,  but 
with  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  the  first  breath  of  the 
morning  air,  there  came  a  stern  resolution  upon  our  people  not 
to  cease  from  the  battle  until  they  had  driven  the  exulting 
enemy  from  our  rear.  But  it  was  scarcely  needed  that  we 
should  brace  ourselves  up)  for  the  encounter.  The  vehemence 
of  tiro  enemy  was  seldom  of  long  duration.  It  expended  itself 
in  fierce  spasms,  often,  perhaps,  the  growth  of  vast  druggiugs 
of  hang,  and  was  gonerall}^  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  therefore,  our  people  saw 
but  little  of  the  despei'ate  energy  of  tlie  18th.  Soon  after  our 
camp)  turned  out  there  was  another  scene  of  wild  confusion. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  what  was  the  actual  position  of  affairs, 
and  many  were  quite  unable  in  their  bewilderment  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  enemies  and  friends.  The  former  had  nearly 
all  departed,  and  the  few  who  remained  were  driven  out  with 
little  trouble.  One  last  spasm  of  energy  manifested  itself  in  a 
farewell  discharge  of  round-shot  from  a  Sipahi  gun;  but  the 
worst  that  befell  us  w.as  an  amazing  panic  among  the  camp- 
followers  beyond  the  canal,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
ammunition  upon  an  imaginary  foe. 

It  .always  happened  that  after  one  of  these  storms  of  excite- 

ju)  p.  20  21  nient  there  was  a  season  of  calm.  To  the  irresistible 

Tiru'^'  voluptuousness  of  p^erfect  repose  the  Sipabis  ever 
'  ■  .surrendered  themselves  on  the  day  after  a  great 
fight.  The  20  th  and  2 1st  were,  therefore,  days  of  rest  to  onr  Force. 
The  latter  was  our  Sabbath,  and  early  service  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Eotton  in  the  mess-tent  of  the  2nd  Fusiliers,  and  afterwards 
in  other  poarts  of  the  camp).  There  were  many  then  amongst 
our  pjeople  instant  in  pDrayer,  for  they  felt  that  a  great  crisis 
was  apopiroaching.  They  may  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  old 
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prophecy  that  on  the  centeneiy  of  the  great  battle  of  Plassey, 
which  had  laid  Bengal  at  our  feet,  and  had  laid,  too,  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  our  vast  Anglo-Indian  Empire,  our 
empire  wojild  be  finally  extinguished.  The  self-reliance  of  the 
Englishman  made  light  account  of  such  vaticinations ;  but  no 
one  doubted  that  the  superstition  was  strong  in 
the  minds  of  the  Dehli  garrison,  and  that  Ihe 
23rd  of  June  would  be  a  great  day,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the 
History  of  the  War.  It  was  certain,  indeed,  that  then  one  of 
those  convulsive  eiforts,  with  which  already  our  people  were  so 
well  acquainted,  would  be  made  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  had 
been  made  before.  On  such  a  day,  warned  by  the  thought  of 
the  prophecy  which  designing  people  had  freely  circulated  in 
the  Lines  of  all  our  rebel  regiments,  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  Hindu  and  Muhammadans  would  unite  with  common  con¬ 
fidence  and  common  enmity  against  us,  and  that  an  unwonted 
amount  of  confidence  and  hang  would  hurl  their  regiments 
against  us  with  unexampled  fury  and  self-devotion,  in  full 
assurance  of  the  re-establishment  of  Native  rule  from  one  end 
of  India  to  the  other.  Our  force  had  been  growing  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  whilst  the  rebel  force  had  grown  stronger 
and  stronger.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  veiy  cheerful  prospect 
which  lay  before  the  English  when  they  thought  of  the  issues 
of  the  morrow. 

Day  had  scarcely  broken  on  the  23rd  when  our  people  learnt 
that  their  expectations  were  not  unfounded.  The 
enemy,  in  greater  force  than  had  ever  menaced  us 
before,  streamed  out  ofi  the  Labor  Gate,  and  of 
again  moved  by  onr  right  towards  the  rear  of  the 
British  camp.  But  tiiey  encountered  an  unexpected  difficulty, 
which  disconcerted  their  plans.  On  the  previous  night  our 
Sappers  had  demolished  the  bridges  over  the  Najafgarh  Drain, 
by  which  the  enemy  had  intended  to  cross  their  guns ;  and  thus 
checked,  they  were  compelled  to  confine  their  attacks  to  the 
right  of  our  position.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  much  of  the 
day’s  figliting  was  among  the  houses  of  the  Sabzimandi,  from 
which  the  enemy  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  on  our  troops.  Again 
and  again  the  Briti.sh  Infantiy,  with  noble  courage  and  Jcsoln- 
tion,  bearing  up  against  the  lioats  of  tlio  fiercest  sun  that  had 
yet  assailed  them,  drove  the  Sipsihis  from  their  cover,  and  fouglit 
against  heavy  odds  all  through  that  long  summer  day.  Wo 
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liail  need  of  all  onr  force  in  sncli  a  struggle,  for  never  had  wo 
l)C(iii  more  outmatched  in  numhers,  and  never  had  the  enemy 
slrown  a  sterner,  more  enduring  courage.  Fresh  troops  had 
joined  us  in  the  morning,  but  weary  as  they  were  after  a  long 
night’s  march,  they  were  called  into  service,  and  nobly  responded 
to  the  call.*  The  action  of  the  19th  had  been  an  Artillery 
action ;  this  of  the  23rd  was  fought  by  the  Infantry,  and  it  was 
the  fighting  tliat  least  suits  tlie  taste  and  temper  of  the  English 
soldier.  But  tlie  GOth  Rifles  went  gallantly  to  the  attack,  and 
the  Gurkhas  and  Guides  vied  with  them  in  sturdy,  unflinching 
courage  to  the  last.  At  noonday  the  battle  was  raging  furiously 
in  the  Sabzimandi  ;  and  such  were  the  fearful  odds  against  ns, 
that  Reid,  cool  and  confident  as  he  was  in  the  face  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  felt  that,  if  not  reinforced,  it  would  strain  him  to 
the  utmost  to  hold  his  own.j"  But  his  men  fought  on ;  and 
after  a  while  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  sent  for  came  up, 
and  then,  though  the  contest  was  still  an  unequal  one,  the 
chances  of  war  were  no  longer  desperately  against  us,  and  our 
stubborn  courage  prevailed  against  the  multitude  of- the  enemy, 
As  the  sun  went  down,  the  vigour  of  the  enemy  declined  also, 
and  at  sunset  the  mutineers  had  lost  heart,  and  found  that  the 
work  was  hopeless.  Before  nightfall  the  Sabzimandi  was  our 
own,  and  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  their  guns  and  retired  to 
the  city.  It  had  been  a  long  weary  day  of  hard  fighting  beneath 
a  destroying  sun,  and  our  trooi^s  were  so  spent  and  exhausted 
that  they  could  not  charge  the  rebel  guns,  or  follow  the  retreat¬ 
ing  masses  of  the  mutineers.  It  was  one  of  those  victories  of 
which  a  few  more  repetitions  would  have  turned  our  position 
into  a  graveyard,  on  which  the  enemy  might  have  quietly 
encamped. 


*  These  reinforcements  consisted  of  a  company  of  tlio  75th  Foot,  four 
companies  of  the  2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers,  four  European  Horae  Artillery  gums 
and  part  of  a  Native  troop,  with  some  Panjabi  Infantry  and  Cavalry— in  all 
about  850  men. 

t  “  The  mutineers,  about  twelve  o’clock,  made  a  moat  despeiate  attack  on 
the  whole  of  my  position.  No  men  could  have  fought  better.  They  charged 
the  Rifles,  the  Guides,  and  my  own  men  again  and  again,  and  at  one  time  I 
thought  I  must  have  lost  the  day.  The  cannonade  from  the  city,  and  the 
heavy  guns  which  they  had  brought  out,  raged  fast  and  furious,  and  com¬ 
pletely  enfiladed  the  whole  of  my  position.  Thousands  were  brought  against 
rny  mere  handful  of  men :  but  I  knew  the  importance  of  my  position,  and  was 
determined  to  do  my  utmost  to  hold  it  till  reinforcements  arrived.” — Jleid's 
Letters  and  Nutes. 
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After  this  there  was  another  lull,  and  there  wa.s  again  time 
for  our  chief  people  to  take  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  position  and  to  look  the  future  June  24. 
in  the  face.  The  result  of  the  fighting  on  the 
Ceutenarjoof  Plassey  was  somewhat  to  abate  the 
confidence  of  the  enemy.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  descent 
of  that  great  Star  of  Fortune  which  had  risen  above  us  for 
a  hundred  years.  Little  now  was  to  be  gained  by  them  from 
spiritual  manifestations  and  encouragements.  They  had  only 
to  look  to  their  material  resources;  but  these  were  steadily 
increasing,  as  the  stream  of  mutiny  continued  to  swell  and 
roll  down  in  full  current  towards  the  great  ocean  of  the 
imperial  city.  Naserabad  and  Jalandhar  had  already  dis¬ 
charged  their  turbid  waters,  and  now  Kohilkhand  w.‘is  about 
to  pour  in  its  tributaries.  All  this  was  against  us,  for  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  enemy  upon  every  new  accession  of 
strength  to  signalise  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  by 
sending  them  out  to  attack  us.  Thus  the  brunt  of  the  fighting- 
on  the  19th  had  been  borne  by  the  Nasirabad  force,  and  on  the' 
23rd  by  the  regiments  from  Jalandhar.  It  was  felt,  therefore, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Eohilldiand  Brigade  there  would  be 
again  a  sharp  conflict,  which,  although  the  issue  of  the  day’s 
fighting  could  not  be  doubtful,  would  tend  to  the  diminution 
of  our  strength,  and  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  resources,  and 
would  place  us  no  nearer  to  the  final  consummation  for  which 
our  people  so  ardently  longed, 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  a  source  of  congratulation 
that  our  reinforcements  were  also  arri\ing.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  was  doing  his  work  well  in  the  rejn/orctnimts 
Panjab,  and  sending  down  both  Eurojiean  and 
Sikh  troops,  and  every  available  gun,  to  strengthen  Barnard  in 
his  position  before  Dehli.  The  dimensions  of  the  British  cajuii 
were  visibly  expanding.  The  newly  anived  troops  were  at 
first  a  little  dispirited  by  the  thought  of  the  small  progress  that, 
had  been  made  by  their  comrades  before  Dehli;  for  the  besiegers 
were  found  to  bo  the  besieged.  Bvit  they  soon  took  heai't  again, 
for  the  good  spirits  of  the  Dehli  Field  Force  were  conlagions, 
and  nothing  finer  had  ever  been  scon  than  the  buoyancy 
the  cheelfulness  which  they  manifested  in  the  midst  of  all 
sorts  of  trials  and  privations.  Miiny  old  friends  and  (aunrados 
then  met  together  in  the  mess-tents  to  talk  over  old  times,  and 
many  new  friendships  were  formed  by  njen  nKH'ting  as  strangers, 
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on  that  ever-memorable  Eidge — friendships  destined  to  last  for 
a  life.  Hospitality  and  good-fellowship  abounded  everywhere. 
There  was  not  an  officer  in  camp  who  did  not  delight  in  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  his  last  bottle  of  beer  with  a  friend  or  a 
comrade.  And  from  the  old  Crimean  General  down  to  the 
yotingest  subaltern  in  camp,  all  were  alike  chivalrous,  patient, 
and  self-denying. 

There  was  never  any  despondency  anaong  them.  Vast  diver¬ 
gencies  of  opinion  prevailed  in  camp  with  respect  to  the  great 
something  that  was  to  be  done.  Some  of  the 
Gew^i'Eanwid.  younger,  more  eager,  spirits  panted  for  a  rush  upon 
Dehli.  The  Engineer  subalterns— Greathed  and 
his  gallant  brethren — never  ceased  to  urge  the  'expediency  of  a 
coup-de-main,  and  as  the  month  of  June  wore  to  a  close,  Bamard 
again  consented  to  the  enterprise — doubtfully  as  to  the  issue, 
and  altogether  reluctantly,  but  with  a  dominant  sense  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  He  was  very  active  at  this 
time.  No  subaltern,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  was  more  regard¬ 
less  of  exjoosure  and  fatigue.  Under  the  fierce  June  sun,  never 
sparing  himself,  he  was  continually  abroad,  and  night  seldom 
found  his  anxious  head  upon  the  j^illow.  Sometimes  he  and  his 
son  laid  themselves  down  togelher,  with  revolvers  in  their 
hands,  but  still  the  general  notion  in  camp  was  that  he  “  never 
slept.”  He  rvas  torn  to  pieces  by  conflicting  counsels.  But  he 
M'ore  outwardly  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  ever  resolute  to  do  his 
best,  he  bore  up  manfully  against  the  troubles  which  surrounded 
him.  Even  the  feeling  that,  do  what  he  might,  his  reputation 
would  be  assailed,  did  not,  to  outward  appearance,  very  sorely 
distress  him.  All  men  placed  in  difficult  conjunctures  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  reproach,  and  Barnard  well  knew  it.  But 
ever  as  time  w'ent  on  he  won  upon  the  hearts  of  the  officers 
under  his  command  by  his  kindliness  and  generosity.  It  was 
said  that  he  kept  open  tent ;  he  had  a  liberal  table  ;  and  never 
bad  an  officer  in  bigh  command  a  keener  sense  of  individual 
merit  or  a  more  open-hearted  desire  to  bestow  his  personal  com¬ 
mendations  on  all  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of 
gallantry.  So,  before  the  month  of  June  was  at  an  end,  Sir 
Henry  Barnard  had  securely  established  himself  in  the  affections 
of  the  Dehli  Field  Force. 

But,  as  weeks  piassed  away,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  making 
no  impression  upon  Dehli,  the  inward  care  that  was  weighing 
upon  his  very  life  grew"  heavier  and  heavier.  Ho  w"rote  many 
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letters  at  this  time  hoth  to  public  functionaries  in  India  and  to 
private  friends  in  England,  in  which  he  set  forth  very  clearly 
his  difficulties  and  perplexities,  and  suggested  that  he  had 
been^  and  was  likely  to  be,  misjudged.  To  Sir 
John  Lawnence  he  wrote,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
a  letter,  in  wliich  he  reviewed  the  Past,  and  set  forth  the 
circumstances  of  the  Present.  “You  have,  of  course,”  he 
said,  “  been  well  informed  of  our  proceedings,  which,  from 
tlie  commencement,  have  been  a  series  of  difficulties  overcome 
by  the  determined  courage  and  endurance  of  our  troops,  but 
not  leading  us  to  the  desii  ed  termination.  When  first  I  took 
up  this  position,  my  Artillery  were  to  silence  the  fire  of  the 
town  from  the  Mori  and  Kashmir  Gates,  at  least,  and  our 
heavy  guns  then  brouglit  into  play  to  open  our  way  into  the 
city.  So  far  from  this,  however,  we  have  not  silenced  a 
single  gun,  and  they  return  us  to  this  day  at  least  four  to  one. 
The  Chief  Artillery  Officer  admits  the  distance  to  be  too  great ; 
but  to  get  nearer  we  must  look  to  our  Engineers,  who  are  only 
now  commencing  to  collect  some  few  materials,  such  as  trenching 
tools,  sand-bags,  &o.,  of  which  they  were  destitute,  and  even  now 
have  not  enough  to  aid  me  in  strengthening  any  outpost.  In 
the  mean  time,  my  force  is  being  worn  out  by  the  constant  and 
sanguinary  combats  they  are  exposed  to — the  attacks  which 
require  every  soul  in  my  camp  to  repel — Ibr  it  is  never  certain 
where  the  enemy  intend  to  strike  their  blow,  and  it  is  only  by 
vigilance  I  can  ascertain  it,  and  having  done  so,  withdraw 
troops  from  one  place  to  strengthen  the  threatened  one;  and 
thus  the  men  are  hastened  here  and  there,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  all  day.  To  me  it  is  wonderful  how  all  have  stood  it.  It 
is  heart-breaking  to  engage  them  in  these  affairs,  which  always 
cost  us  some  valuable  lives.  The  Engineers  had  arranged"  a 
plan  of  approach  on  the  Kashmir  side  ;  the  difficulties  that  meet 
one  hero  are  the  constant  interimptions  the  operations  would 
experience  by  the  fire  from  the  town,  and  more  so  by  the  more 
frequent  renewal  of  these  dangerous  attacks.  But  a  greater  one 
was  in  store  for  me  when,  on  inquiring  into  the  means,  the 
amount  of  siege  ammunition  was  found  to  be  so  totally  inade¬ 
quate,  that  the  Chief  Engineer  declared  the  project  must  be 
abandoned.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  alternative. '  My 
whole  force  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  when  our  entire  project 
will  be  matured.  Disappointing  as,  I  fear,  our  progress  has 
been  to  you,  the  results  of  our  exertions  have  been  groat ;  an 
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iiiinioii.soly  Hii|iori(ir  force  ]i;is  been  on  all  occaHions  defeated  with 
great  lo«H,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  this 
iiintineeriug  lunltitudo — contemptible  in  the  open,  bnt  as  good, 
if  not  better,  tlian  ourselves  behind  guns— is  completely  broken, 
and  tliat  the  game  is  in  our  bauds  ;  for,  by  confining,  or  rather 
centralising  the  evil  on  Debli,  the  heart  of  it  will  be  crushed 
in  that  spot,  and  that  ‘  delay,’  so  far  from  being  detrimental, 
has  been  of  essential  use  !  But  fur  the  prestige,  I  would  leave 
Debli  to  its  fate.  Anarchy  and  disorder  would  soon  destroy  it ; 
and  tlie  force  now  before  it — the  only  one  of  Europeans  you 
have  in  India  set  free — would  he  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  To  get  into  Dehli  will  greatly 
reduce  this  small  force,  and  I  feel  much  moral  courage  in  even 
hinting  at  an  object  which  I  have  no  intention  of  carrying  out 
— at  all  events,  till  after  an  attempt  had  been  made.  You  may 
.say,  why  engage  in  these  constant  combats  ?  The  reason  simply 
is  that,  when  attacked,  we  must  defend  ourselves ;  and  that  to 
secure  our  camp,  our  hospitals,  our  stoi’cs,  ifcc.,  every  living 
being  has  to  be  employed.  The  whole  thing  is  too  gigantic  for 
the  force  brought  against  it.  The  gates  of  Debli  once  shut,  with 
the  whole  of  your  Native  Army  drilled,  equipped,  and  organised 
within  the  walls,  a  regularly  pre^jared  fpree  should  have  been 
employed,  and  the  place  invested.  Much  as  I  value  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Dehli,  and  great  as  I  see  that  the  danger  to  my  own  repu¬ 
tation  will  be  if  we  fail,  still  I  would  rather  retire  from  it  than 
risk  this  army  !  But,  by  God’s  blessing,  all  may  be  saved  yet.” 
And  in  this  letter,  having  set  forth  the  general  state  of  the 
great  question  before  him,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  some  of  its 
personal  hearing.  “My  position,”  he  said,  “is  difficult;  and 
not  the  less  so  for  its  undefined  responsibilities,  which  must 
always  he  the  case  when  a  Commander-in-Chief  is  in  the  same 
field.  But  the  valuable  assistance  which  you  have  given  me, 
in  Brigadier-General  Chamberlain,  will  henceforward  greatly 
lighten  my  anxieties.” 

A  few  days  before — on  the  24th  of  June — Brigadier  Chamber- 
lain  had  arrived  in  Camp  to  take  the  post  of 
■uXTof  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  His  coming  had 
iiigodio?-  been  anticipated  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of 

ciiS’Siin  satisfaction.  Some  said  that  ho  would  be  worth  a 
aij  er  a  .  Those  who  had  ever  encouraged 

the  bolder  and  the  more  hazardous  course  of  action  rejoiced 
most  of  all,  for  they  believed  that  his  voice  would  be  lifted  up 
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in  favoiu-  of  some  dashing  enterprise.*  It  Avas,  doubtless,  at  that 
time  great  gain  to  have  such  a  man  at  the  elboAv  of  the  Com- 
mander.l  A  few  months  before  officialism  Avould  have  stood 
aghast  at  such  a  selection.  Neville  Chamberlain  had  little 
departmental  experience.  But  the  Departments,  in  that  great 
crisis,  Avere  not  in  the  highest  honour.  Not  that  they  had 
failed— not  that  thej^  had  done  any  worse  or  any  better  than 
Departments  are  wont  to  do  in  great  conjuuotures ;  but  that 
the  Dehli  Field  Force  did  not  Avant  Departments,  but  men. 
There  was  no  Avant  of  manliness  in  the  general  Staff,  for  already 
Avithin  the  space  of  three  weeks  one  departmejital  chief  had 
boon  killed  and  another  disabled.  But  it  was  felt  that  there 
were  men  in  the  country,  cast  in  the  true  heroic  mould,  Avith  a 
special  genius  for  the  Avork  in  hand.  Some  said,  “  Oh,  if  Henry 
Lawrence  Avere  but  here!”  others  spoke  of  John  Nicholson  as 
the  man  for  the  crisis  ;  and  all  rejoiced  in  the  advent  of  Neville 
Chamberlain.  There  Avas  another,  too,  Avhose  name  at  that 
time  Avas  in  the  mouth  of  the  general  camp.  It  Avas  knoAvn 
that  Baird  Smith  had  been  summoned  to  direct  the  engineering 
department,  which  had  been  lamentably  in  AA'ant  of  an  efficient 
chief.  A.11  these  things  AA'ere  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the 
Crimean  General,  for  he  mistrusted  his  OAvn  judgment,  and  ho 
looked  eagerly  for  counsellors  in  Avhom  he  could  confide. 

Baird  Smith  Avas  at  Burki,  leading  an  active,  busy  life, 
thinking  much  of  the  Army  before  Dehli,  but 
never  dreaming  of  taking  part  in  the  conflict,  Coionefuaiid 
Avlien,  in  the  last  Aveek  of  June,  news  reached  him 
tliat  he  Avas  Avanted  there  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chief  En¬ 
gineer,  Avho  had  completely  broken  doAAm.  Having  improvised, 
Avith  irregular  despatch,  a  .body  of  some  six  hundred  Pioneers, 
and  loaded  fifty  or  sixty  carts  Avith  Engineer  tools  and  stores, 


*  “  Neville  Cliaiiiberliiin  has  iinived  ;  of  tliis  we  are  al 
Cieiici'al.  Wilby's  bold  conceptions  m.ay  now  receive  me 
Ormihed’s  Lelinrs. — “  Pve)'ytlii)ig  will  be  riglit,  they 
(jliamberlain  comes,  and  all  took  courage  when  they  isaw 
— His'ory  of  the  Sierjc  of  Dehli. 

t  “You  have  sent  me  a  sound,  good  au-viliary  in  Bri; 
Avlio  fully  sees  and  admits  the  dillicultics  I  have  hoc 
f.ivomable  to  tbc  trial  of  gcltiug  into  the  place,  and  a 
success  may  bo  entertained.  I  am  Avilling  to  try,  ])rovid 
to  lioiKiniwjly  .recure  my  sick  and  wounded,  ami  ki^cpin." 
• — Sii-  II.  Hitnuird  to  Hir  John  TAiwi'once.,Jnhj  1.  Mti.  Ci 
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lie  started  on  the  29 th  of  .Juno,  accompanied  by  Captains 
Eobertson  and  Spring.*  Pushing  on  by  forced  raarclies,  ho 
was  within  sixty  mi'es  of  Dehli,  when,  on  tho  morning  of  the 
2nd  of  July,  after  a  weary  night-march,  an  express  reached  him 
with  the  stirring  news  that  an  assault  on  Dehli  had  been 
planned  for  the  early  dawn  of  the  morrow,  and  that  all  were 
anxious  for  his  presence.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  ho 
mounted  again,  and  rode — or,  as  he  said  “  scrambled  ” — on ; 
getting  what  he  could  to  carry  him — now  a  fresh  horse,  now  an 
elephant,  and  again  the  coach-and-four  of  the  Eajah  of  Jhind; 
and  so,  toiling  all  through  tho  day  and  the  night,  he  roacheil 
Dehli  by  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  Weary  and 
worn  out  though  he  was,  the  prospect  of  the  coming  assault 
braced  him  up  for  the  wor  k  iu  hand ;  but  he  had  made  tho 
toilsome  march  for  nothing.  The  projected  attack  was  in 
abeyance,  if  it  had  not  wholly  collapsed. 

It  was  the  old  story  :  that  fatal  indecision,  which  had  been 
the  bane  of  General  Barnard,  as  leader  of  such  an 
^''tbe°As'sauit  enterprise  as  this,  had  again,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
Juiv3  overthrown  the  bolder  counsels  which  ho  had 
been  persuaded  to  adopt.  All  the  expected  re¬ 
inforcements  had  arrived,  and  he  was  stronger  than  he  had  over 
been  before.f  Tbe  details  of  the  assault  had  been  arranged  ; 
the  plans  had  been  prepared  ;  the  troops  had  been  told  off  for 
tbe  attacking  columns,  though  they  had  not  yet  been  warned, 
and  the  project  was  kept  a  secret  in  Camp — when  information 
reached  him  that  the  enemy  were  contemplating  a  grand 
attack  upon  our  position  by  the  agency  of  the  rebel  regiments 
recently  arrived  Croui  Eohilkhand.  The  time  of  early  morning 
appointed  for  the  assault — a  little  before  daybreak — would  have 


*  Tho  latter  was  going  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  Panjab.  On  the  morning 
of  his  arrival  at  Jbilain  he  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  tlie  Native  troops  that 
had  broken  into  mutiny  in  that  place. 

t  The  reinfijrcejneufs  which  had  joined  our  Camp  from  the  Panjab  between 
the  26tli  of  Juno  and  3rd  of  July  were  the  Head-quarters  of  Her  Majesty’s 
8th  Foot,  released  by  the  defection  of  the  Jalandhar  Brigade,  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  Her  Majesty's  61st  Foot;  the  1st  Pio.iriment  of  Paiijab  Infantry 
(Coke's  Eillcs);  a  squadron  of  Panjab  Cavahy ;  with  two  guns  of  European 
and  two  of  Native  Ptorse  Artillery  ;  some  European  Eeserve  Artillery,  and 
some  Sikh  gunners.  Tire  want  of  artillerymen  to  work  our  guns  liad  been 
severely  felt,  and  Sir  John  Lawieino  had  dune  his  best  to  supply  tlrem  from 
all  sources.  The  reiul'orcements  detached  al.ove  made  up,  according  to 
Norman,  our  effective  force  to  si.v  thousnn  1  si.\  hundred  men  of  all  arms. 
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been  propitious,  for  the  hour  before  dawn  was  dark  and  cloudy, 
and  oiir  troops  conld  bave  advanced  unseen  to  the  City  walls. 
But  now  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  time  was  coining  for 
“  tlie  moon  and  day  to  meet,”  and  so  all  hope  of  our  creepiing 
up,  unseen,  d>eneath  the  shadow  of  the  darkness,  was  ji^tssing 
away.  What  Barnard  and  others  called  (he  “  Gamester’s 
Throw,”  was  not  destined  to  be  thrown  b}'  him.* 

The  threatened  attack  on  our  position,  said  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  moraing  of  the  3rd,  was  not  then 
developed  into  a  fact ;  but  at  night  the  Eohilkhand 
Brigade  t — some  four  thousand  or  five  thousand 
strong.  Horse,  Foot,  and  Artillery — the  Infantry  in  the  scarlet 
uniforms  of  their  old  masters — went  out,  under  cover  of  the 
’’  darkness,  and  made  their  way  towards  Alipur,  in  rear  of  our 
Camp,  with  some  vague  intention  of  cutting  off  our  oom- 
/'nuinications  by  destroying  a  post  we  had  esiabiished  there, 
and  of  intercepting  some  convoys  on  their  wayr  to  or  from  the 
]iidge.|  A  force  under  Major  Coke,  of  the  Panjab  Irregular 
Arinj^,  who  had  arrived  in  Camp  on  the  last  day  of  June,,  was 
sent  out  to  give  battle  to  the  mutineers.  It  was  a  compact, 
well-ajipointed  column  of  .  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  with  some 
Horse  Artillery  guns ;  and  the  leader  was  held  in  repute  for 


*  The  caiiEOs  of  the  abauclonmout  of  the  eiiierprise  were  thus  stated  (jy 
Sir  11.  Barnard  ;  “  I  liad  all  propareil  for  the  gamester’s  throw  last  night,  wdicii 
the  airival  of  the  reinforcements  of  Coke’s  gave  me  all  the  available  means  I 
oau  expect’  It  was  frustrated,  first,  by  hearing  that  we  were  to  be  attacked 
ill  groat  force  this  morning  at  dawn  of  din%  rvheu  to  a  certainty  our  O.iinp 
would  Ire  destroj-ed;  and,  secondly,  on  .'tccount  of  serious  disaft'ection  in 
(Charles)  Nicholson’s  Eegimeni,  all  the  Hindus  of  which  I  have  disarmed — 
and  Imng  two  of  the  Native  officers.  The  9th  Irregulara  evinced  evident  sign 
ot-' shake,’  .and  .as  they  numbered  some  fi.air  liundred  and  fifty,  it  became  a 
serious  question  to  leave  all  these  natives  in  my  Camp,  when  all  my  own 
forces  were  employed  elsewhere.  Chamberlain  admits  that  few  men  were 
over  placed  in  a  more  painfully  rc.spousiblc  position.  If  I  lose  this  small 
force,  it  wdll  he  felt  all  over  the  Punjab,  and  yet,  if  I  do  not  takc  Debli,  the 
result  will  bo  equally  disaslrons.  It  will  be  a  good  deed  W’hen  done  ! — and  I 
will  take  care  and  do  it.  with  every  ebanee  in  mv  favour,  in  good  will.” — Sir 
Jlem-y  Daraard  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  July  3.  1857.  MS.  Corresnotulence. 

t  ’I'ho  lloliilkhand,  or  Barc.f,  Brigade  marched  in  (m  the  1st  ami  2nd  of 
.duly.  It  consisted  of  the  18th,28lli,  29tli,  and  (iKIh  Ii.fantry  Itcgimoiiis;  the 
Stli'irregulnr  O.avalry,  No.  1.5  ilorso  Battery,  and  two  G-ponmlcr  post  gnus 
from  Slnilijabanpur, 

t  Tlic  enemy  expected  to  find  a  convoy  of  wounded  men  going  from  oiir 
Camp  to  Ambalah,  and  another  willi  treasure  and  arnmnnitioii  coming  from 
Fii  u/.pur.  But  he  forinnately  mi.sscd  belli  of  II. cm. 
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liis  acliicvcmeuts  in  border  warfare.  But  the  result  was  a 
disappointment.  The  ground  was  marshy;  the  progress  was 
slow ;  and  we  were  too  late  to  do  the  work.  Soon  after  day¬ 
break  on  the  4th,  our  column  came  in  sight  of  the  Sipahi  Regi¬ 
ments  whicli  were  then  returning  from  Alipur,  and  our  guns 
wore  brought  into  action.  But  Coke  had  not  taken  right 
account  of  the  distance ;  our  light  field  pieces  made  little  im- 
prefsion  upon  the  enemy,  and  our  Infantry  had  not  come  up  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  engagement.  The  Sipahi  General, 
Bakht  Khan,  was,  however,  in  no  mood  to  come  to  closer  quarters 
with  us,  so  he  drew  off  bis  forces  and  set  his  face  towards  Dehli, 
leaving  behind  him  his  baggage,  consisting  mainly  of  the 
night’s  plunder — an  ammunition  waggon  and  some  camel¬ 
loads  of  small-arni  (.'artridges.  But  they  carried  off  all  their 
guns,  and  returned  to  garrison  not  much  weaker  than  when 
they  started.  “  The  distance  we  had  come  from  Camp,”  wrote 
General  heed  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  '‘and  the  deep  state  of  the 
ground,  prevented  our  guns  and  cavalry  from  pursuing.  In 
fact,  .the  horses  were  knocked  up,  and  the  guns  could  scarcely 
be  moved,  while  the  enemy,  being  on  higher  ground,  managed 
to  get  away  their  guns.”  *  But  if  we  had  gained  no  gdory,  the 
enemy  had  added  another  to  their  long  list  of  failures.  They 
had  taken  out  some  thousands  of  their  best  troops,  and  had  only 
burnt  a  village,  plundered  a  small  isolated  British  post,  and 
left  the  plunder  behind  them  on  the  field.  But,  if  our  eyes  had 
not  been  opened  before  to  the  danger  of  some  day  having  our 
rearward  communications  with  the  Karnal  and  the  Panjab — all 
the  upper  country  from  which  we  drew  our  supplies  and  re¬ 
inforcements — interrupted  by  a  swarming  enemy,  who  might 
attack  us  at  all  points  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  prevent  us 
from  effectively  protecting  our  rear,  this  expedition  of  the 
Eohilkhand  force  dispersed  all  the  films  that  still  obscured  our 
vision.  And  our  Engineer  officers,  therefore,  were  directed  to 
adopt  every  possible  measure  to  render  the  establishment  of  the 


*  MS.  Corresxmndeme. — The  .author  of  the  “  History  of  the  Siege  of  Dehli,” 
who  was  obviously  with  Coke’s  force,  adds :  “  Our  men  returned  completely 
e.vhuusted  by  the  heat.  Indeed,  many  of  the  Gist  sank  down  beiioatli  trees, 
and  our  elephants  had  to  bo  sent  from  Camp  to  carry  them  in.” — Hodsou 
siiys  that  “  our  loss  was  about  thirty  or  forty  Europeans,  and  three  of  my 
Native  officers  temporarily  disabled.”  Another  writer  {MS.  Journal)  says: 
“  Our  loss  was  one  Irregular,  who  came  from  the  Panjab  with  Coke,  and  an 
Artillery  driver.” 
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enemy  in  otir  rear  a  feat  of  difficult,  if  not  impossible  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  and  the  chief  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges  across  the  Najafgarh  Canal,  except  the  one  immediately 
in  our  rear,  which  we  could  always  command  and  protect. 

A^'ery  sodh  Baird  Smith  and  Barnard  were  in  close  con¬ 
sultation.  The  General  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  presence  of  his 
new  adviser,  and  gave  him  his  unstinted  confidence.  The 
arrival,  indeed,  of  such  a  man  as  the  accomplished  Engineei-, 
who  knew  every  nook  and  crevice  in  De'hli,  and  who,  before  he 
had  any  expectation  of  being  personally  connected  with  the 
siege,  had  devised  a  plan  of  attack,  was  great  gain  to  the 
besieging  force;  and  Barnard,  whose  ignorance  of  Indian 
warfare  and  mistrust  of  his  own  judgment  drove  him  to  seek 
advice  in  all  likeliest  quarters,  would  gladly  have  leant  most 
trustingly  on  Smith.  But  it  was  not  decreed  that  he  should 
tiuist  in  any  one  much  longer.  His  life  was  now  wearing  to  a 
close. 

On  the  second  day  after  Baird  Smith’s  arrival  in  Camp, 
cholera  fell  heavily  upon  the  General,  and  smote 
him  down  with  even  more  than  its  wonted  sud-  Generafmniard 
denness.’  General  Eeed  had  seen  Barnard  in  the 
early  morning,  and  observed  nothing  peculiar  about  him  ; 
but  by  ten  o’clock  on  that  Sunday  morning  a 
whisper  was  running  through  the  Camp  that 
the  Commander  of  the  Dehli  Field  Force  was  dying.  He  Lad 
been  missed  from  his  accustomed  place  at  church-seiwice ; 
and,  before  many  hours  had  passed,  his  broken-hearted  son, 
who  had  ministered  to  him  wth  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman, 
was  standing  beside  his  lifeless  bod}'.  “  Tell  them,”  said  the 
dying  General,  speaking  -  of  his  family  in  England,  almost 
with  his  last  breath — “tell  them  that  I  die  happy.”  Next 
day  his  remains  were  conveyed  on  a  gun-carriage  to  their 
last  resting-place.  “  The  only  difference,”  wrote  the  Chaplain 
^vho  performed  the  burial-service,  “  between  the  General  and 
a  private  soldier  consisted  in  the  length  of  the  mournful  train, 
which  followed  in  solemn  silence  the  mortal  remains  of  tlic 
bravo  warrior.” 

From  his  death-bed  ho  liad  sent  a  message  to  Baird  Smith, 
saying  that  he  trusted  to  him  to  give  such  an  c.v])lauati<m  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  ho  was  placed  as  would  save  his 
rei>utation  as  a  soldier.  And,  indeed,  tlio  same  generosity  of 
feeling  as  he  had  evinced  in  all  his  endeavours  to  briglden'  the 
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cliaractcr  of  his  (Ic.^l  friend  Anson  \vas  now  displayed  by  others 
towards  him  ;  for  all  men  spoke  and  wrote  gently  and  kindly 
of  Barnard,  as  of  one  against  whom  nothing  was  to  be  said 
except  that  circumstances  were  averse  to  him.  “  I  found  him,” 
wrote  Baird  Smith,  “  one  of  the  most  loveable  men  I  had  ever 
met — rigidly  conscientious  in  every  dutj',  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  manner  and  feeling,  a  brave  soldier,  but  unequal  to  the 
present  crisis  from  an  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  himself 
and  an  inability  to  discriminate  between  the  judgments  of 
others.” — “  In  him,”  wrote  General  Reed  to  Sir  John  Law¬ 
rence,  “  the  service  has  lost  a  most  energetic  and  indefatigable 
officer,  and  I  fear  his  untimely  end  was  in  a  great  measure  to  bo 
attributed  to  his  fearless  exposure  of  himself,  not  only  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  but  to  the  more  deadly  rays  of  the  sun.” — 
“  He  was  a  high-minded,  excellent  officer,”  said  Mr.  Com¬ 
missioner  Greathed ;  “  and  on  European  ground,  in  a  European 
war,  would  have  done  the  State  good  service  ;  but  he  was  too 
suddenly  thrust  into  the  most  difficult  active  service  in  India 
that  could  be  imagined,  and  found  himself  placed  in  command 
of  an  Army  which  General  Anson  had  organised,  and  obliged 
to  carry  out  operations  which  he  would  not  himself  have  under¬ 
taken  with  the  means  at  his  command.  With  more  knowledge 
of  the  relative  merits  of  his  troops  and  of  the  enemy,  he  would, 
I  think,  have  achieved  a  great  success.” — “  How  he  has  carried 
on  so  lung,”  wrote  Neville  Chamberlain,  “  is  wonderful.  All 
day  in  the  sun,  and  the  most  part  of  the  night  either  walking 
up  and  down  the  main  street  of  the  camp  or  visiting  the  bat¬ 
teries  and  posts.  His  constitution  was  such  that  he  could  not 
command  sleep  at  the  moments  when  he  might  have  rested,  and 
exhausted  nature  lias  given  way.  We  all  deeply  lament  his 
loss,  for  a  kinder  or  more  noble-minded  officer  never  lived.” 

I  need  add  nothing  to  these  tributes  from  the  foremost  officers 
in  the  Camp.  Only  three  months  before  Barnard  had  written 
to  Lord  Canning,  saying  ;  “  Cannot  you  find  some  tough  job  to 
put  to  me?  I  will  serve  you  faithfully.”  *  The  “tough  job” 
had  been  found,  and  a  single  month  of  it  had  sufficed  to  lay  him 
in  his  grave.  But  he  had  redeemed  his  promise.  He  had  served 
the  State  faithfully  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 


Ante,  vol.  i.,  page  413. 
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And  here  fitly  closes  the  second  part  of  this  Story  of  the 
Siege  of  Dehli.  It  is  the  story  of  a  succession  of  profitless 
episodes — desultory  in  narration  as  in  fact;  the  story  of  a 
month’s  fighting  with  no  results  but  loss  of  life,  waste  of  ma¬ 
terial  resodr'ces,  and  bitter  disappointment  in  all  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  English  in  India,  as  week  after  week  passed  away, 
and  every  fresh  report  of  the  fall  of  Dehli  was  proved  to  be  a 
mockery  and  a  lie. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

PROGllESS  OF  THE  SIEGE. 

Froji  the  first  hour  of  his  appearance  at  Dehli,  Baird  Smith 
had  begun  to  examine  thoroughly  the  means  and 
J'l’y.  resources  at  his  disposal.  He  had  no  great  opinion 
w.™eri T'  ‘’L  power  of  the  place  to  stand  a  siege,  if  the 

aSioge.  ”  besiegers  had  adequate  material  for  its  prosecu¬ 
tion.  But  never  was  a  besieging  army  in  wor.se 
plight  for  the  conduct  of  gi'eat  operations  than  the  British 
Army  before  Dehli.  The  Chief  Engineer  found  that  his  siege 
ordnance  consisted  of  two  24-pounders,  nine  18-pounders,  six 
8-inch  mortars,  and  two  or  three  8-inch  howitzers.  The  enemy 
wore  much  stronger  in  Artillery.  They  could  bring  to  any 
point  open  to  attack  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  guns,  and  ten 
or  twelve  mortars — all  as  well  served  as  our  own.  But  there 
was  something  even  worse  than  this.  If  we  had  possessed  more 
guns  we  could  not  have  used  them,  for  there  was  a  deplorable 
want  of  ammunition.  Baird  Smith  stood  aghast  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  shot  in  store  for  the  heavy  guns  was  scarcely 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  a  day’s  siege,  and  there  was  no 
immediate  prospect  of  the  receipt  of  further  supplies;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  were  furnished  with  the  inex¬ 
haustible  resources  of  the  great  Dehli  Magazine.  It  was  plain, 
therefore,  that  in  tliis  helpless  state  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  commence  siege  operations,  which  must  have  been  speedily 
abandoned  from  the  exhaustion  of  our  material  supplies. 

But  the  question  still  suggested  itself ;  “  Might  not  the  place 
be  carried  by  assault?”  It  was  easier  to  answer 
this  in  the  affirmative.  “  Here,”  he  argued,  “  the 
relative  forces  are  materially  changed  in  value. 
We  have  a  highly  disciplined  body  under  a  single  head,  com¬ 
pletely  in  hand,  full  of  pluck,  and  anxious  to  attack,  and  with 
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almost  unlimited  self-reliance.  The  enemy  is  without  any 
head,  not  in  hand  at  all,  so  far  broken  in  spirit  that  he  lias 
never  met  us  in  battle — with  any  odds  in  his  favour — without 
being  beaten.  It  is  very  true  that  his  numbers  much  e.vceed 
ours,  and  that  in  a  town,  in  street-fighting,  discipline  is  of  less 
value  than  in  the  ojien  battle-field.  It  is  true,  also,  that  assaults 
are  proveidiially  precarious.  Napoleon  said  of  them,  ‘  a  dog  or 
a  goose  may  decide  their  issues.’  The  results  of  failure  would 
be  as  terrible  and  depressing  as  those  of  success  would  be 
glorious  and  inspiriting.”*  All  these  things  he  deliberately 
considered ;  but,  weighing  the  chances  on  either  side,  he  oam'e 
to  the  conclusion  that  “  the  probabilities  of  success  were  far 
greater  than  those  of  failure,  and  the  reasons  justifying  an 
assault  stronger  than  those  which  justified  inaction.”  He 
therefore  urged  upon  the  ’General,  in  an  official  letter,  the 
advantages  of  an  assault  by  escalade,  the  gates  which  we 
desired  to  force  being  blown  in  by  powder-bags.  “  And,”  he 
wrote,  four  months  aftA'wards,  “looking  back  now  with  the 
full  advantages  of  actual  experience,  and  with,  I  believe,  very 
little  disposition  to  maintain  a  foregone  conclusion,  because  it 
Avas  foregone,  I  think  at  this  moment,  if  we  had  assaulted  any 
time  between  the  4th  and  14th  of  July,  we  should  have  carried 
the  place.”  f 

When  the  Engineer’s  letter  reached  the  Head-Quarters  of  the 
Force,  Sir  Henry  Barnard  was  dead,  or  dying.J  genera  Kcmi 
The  command  was  then  assumed  by  General  heed.  ' 

Since  ho  had  been  in  the  Dehli  Camp,  with  no  immediate 
responsibility  upon  him,  his  health  had  improved;  and  although 
he  still  appeared  to  others,  especially  to  men  with  the  ine.v- 
haustible  energies  of  Baird  Smith,  a  feeble  invalid,  he  believed. 


*  318.  Corrcsuoiuloiice  of  Colonol  Baird  Smilh. 
t  Ibid. 

X  I  liftvfi  here  again  to  notice  the  confusion  of  dates,  of  wbieli  I  have 
sjioken  in  a  former  note.  Baird  Smitli,  in  a  letter  before  mo,  .'ay.«,  “  3Iy  letter 
recommending  the  measure  rvent  in  on  the  Gtb.  I  donbt’ if  Sir  ’ Henry 
Barnard  ever  saw  it,  «s  ho  died  a  day  or  two  nfterw.ards.”  But  3Ir.  Greatlicd, 
in  a  letter  dated  July  C,  says  tliat  the  reimiiirs  of  the  General  were  buried  at 
ten  o’clock  on  that  day;  and  3It.  Rol.tnn  (Chaplain' Narralicii).  who  (icr- 
foimed  the  funeral  servioe,  says  most  distinctly  that  Barnard  died  at  Ihreo 
o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  July  5.  'rhere  is  not  (be  least  donbt  of  Hie 
fact.  Baird  Smilli’s  letter,  tlierofore,  was  not  sent  in  until  after  Barnard’ .s 
death,  unles.s  he  i.s  wrong  about  the  date  of  its  despalcb, 
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himself  to  be  equal  to  the  work,  and  wrote  that,  “  with  the  aid 
of  the  Almighty,  he  trusted  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.” 
d’o  this  officer  Baird  Smitli’s  plan  of  assault  was  submitted, 
lie  did  not  immediately  reject  it.  On  the  9th,  he  wrote  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  saying,  “We  still  have  the  assault  in  contem¬ 
plation,  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  quite  completed  by  the 
Engineers’  Department  under  Baird  Smith.”  But  'the  delay, 
whether  originating  in  the  Engineers’  Department,  or  in  the 
councils  of  the  General,  was  fatal  to  the  scheme  ;  and,  as  Baird 
Smith  afterwards  wrote,  “  the  opportunity  passed  away,  and 
the  question  of  assault  or  no  assault  finally  resolved  itself  into 
doing  nothing  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances.”  “  Whatever 
is,”  he  added,  “  being  best,  I  am  content  with  things  as  they 
are,  and  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  attaching  the  slightest 
blame  to  those  who  diS'ered  from  me  on  the  question  of  assault¬ 
ing.  They,  doubtless,  examined  the  probabilities  as  conscien¬ 
tiously  as  I  did,  but  realised  them  differently,  and  came  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.  The  difficulties  were  great  enough,  and 
the  consequences  grave  enough,  to  require  every  man  to  form 
and  to  hold  his  own  ojjiuion,  and  yet  to  promote  toleration  at 
differences — at  any  rate,  that  was  my  view  of  the  case, »  right  or 
wrong.”  And,  truly,  it  was  r'cry  right.  For  there  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  w'hioh  calls  for  more  toleration  than  the  solution  of 
great  military  questions,  when  there  are  antagonistic  arrays  of 
difficulties  to  be  considered.  It  has  been  said  of  other  places 
than  Dehli,  which  have  stood  protracted  sieges,  that  they 
might  have  been  carried  by  assault  within  the  first  hour  of 
our  appearance  before  them.  It  was  said  of  Bharatpur ;  it 
was  said  of  Sebastoi^ol ;  but  neither  Combermere  nor  Eaglau 
thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  risk  the  chance.of  a  failure  by 
attempting  it. 

The  ciicurastanoes,  the  force  of  which  w^as  said  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  to  have  settled  the  momentous  question 
'^juTy?!^  of  assault  or  no  assault,  were  these.  Whilst  in 
the  English  Camp  our  people  were  considering 
the  best  means  of  attacking  the  enemy  within  the  walls  of 
Dehli,  the  enemy  were  making  renewed  attacks  on  the  British 
Camp  outside  the  walls;  and  every  new  attack  reduced  our 
scanty  numbers.  On  the  9th  of  July  they  came  out  in  force 
against  us.  Intelligence  of  their  design  reached  General  Eeed 
in  the  morning,  and  he  was  in  some  measure  prepared  for 
them ;  but  he  scarcely  expected  a  daruig  inroad  of  rebel 
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Cavalry  into  onr  Camp.*  But  about  ten  o’clock, 1-  tbrougli  a 
niist  of  licavy  rain,  our  English  officers,  on  the  “  Mound  ”  dis¬ 
cerned  their  approach.  Here,  on  a  piece  of  elevated  ground  to 
the  right  rear  of  our  Camp,  avas  planted  a  battery  of  throe 
Iteavy  guns,>V(ith  the  usual  Infantry  Picquet.  In  addition  to 
this  a  Cavalry  Picquet  was  thrown  out,  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  Mound ;  and  this  now  consisted  of  a  part}'’  of  Carabineers, 
two  Horse  Artillery  guns  of  Tombs’s  troop,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry,  under  a  Hative  officer,  which 
occupied  the  extreme  2:)oint  in  advance.];  Peip)lexed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  familiar  uniform  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry  of 
our  own  jricquets,  our  people  at  first  thought  that  they  had 


*  “  Wo  liad  .a  .'harp  affair  with  tlic  enemy  ye.sterd  ly.  I  had  received  a  repoi  t 
ill  the  morning  tliat  they  wore  coming  out  in  force  on  the  right,  and  Major 
Reid  applied  for  their  usual  reinforcement  at  Hindu  Rao’s  house,  which  was 
sent,  nnd  the  rest  of  the  troops  held  in  readiness  to  turn  out.  About  ten  ji.m. 
a  party  of  insurgent  Sa’war.s  made  a  most  dariiig  inroad  to  the  rear  of  our 
right  by  a  road  leading  to  the  Grand  Trunk.  These  men  were  dressed 
exactly  lilio  tbc  9t.h  Irregulars,  which  led  to  tlie  supposition  that  part  of  tlv.it 
regiment  which  wn.s  on  piequet  on  that  ll.ank,  had  mutinied;  hut  it  turned 
out  tliat  ffie  greater  p.irt  of  them,  at  least,  belonged  to  the  Stli  Irregulars  from 
Bareli.  About  a  hundred  men  of  their  people  actually  swept  through  the 
right  of  our  camp,  by  the  rear,  by  the  bridge  adjoining  the  burial-groiuid.”— 
General  Reed  to  t^ir  John  Laxerence,  July  10,  1857.  MS. 

]■  It  will  have  been  seen  that,  in  the  preceding  note,  Gi-ner.il  Reed  snys 
tfiat  the  enemy  appeared  about  ten  o’clock.  Major  Reid  says,  “  the  action 
coiiimciiced  about  seven  o’clock.”  The  latter  may  refer  to  the  opening  of  tlie 
enemy’s  guns.  Major  Tombs  says  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  it  was 
ab'jlit  three  r.M.  when  he  first  learnt  that  the  troopers  v'ere  entering  our  Camp. 
Cotc-raporary  accounts  often  differ  greatly  ivith  respect  to  the  time  of  day. 

t  “  The  Mound-  was '  about  half-way  between  the  Ridge  and  the  Canal., 
wliich  protected  .the  Biitbh  rear.  It  was  on  tlie  right  rear  flank  of  Camp, 
and  overlooked  the  Sahzimandi.  Between  the  Mound  and  the  Ctiual  there 
were  several  clumps  of  trees,  nud  the  Caual-bauk  being  also  fringed  with 
them,  the  view  in  that  direction  was  confused  and  interrupted,  and  for  this 
reason  a  Cavalry  piequet  was  thiwn  out  on  the  Canal  bank,  somewbat  in 
advance  of  the  Mound,  from  whicli,  however,  the  videttes  of  the  Cavalry 
piequet  were  visible.  .  .  .  The  guns  and  the  O.ar.ibiner  rs  were  not  stationed 
on  the  Mound,  but  at  the  foot  of  and  on  the  right  iiank  of  it,  so  that  facing  to 
their  proper  front — the  Sabziinandi— -ihe  Mound  was  on  theii'  left  hand  and 
t-he  Canal  on  their  r’ight.  'The  grotmil  on  the  right  of  lire  piequet  was  some¬ 
what  elevated,  and  on  this  the  tents  of  the  men  wore  pitolied  ami  the  Cavalry 
horses  picqncted.  The  guns  W’ere,  ns  it  were,  in  a  hollow,  rvith  the  Hionml 
on  their  left  and  the  elevated  ground  on  tho  right.  To  ,  their  front  ivas  a, 
small  breastwork,  to  which  it  was  ordered  tliat  the  guns  should  be  run  u)) 
and  fought  behind  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  until  tlie  piequet  could  be 
rein  forced.” — MS-  Memux-amluxn. 
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Ix'cii  driven  in  1))'  tlic  advance  of  the  enemy;  and  bo  tlie  gnns, 
■vvliieli  might  ]jave  opened  upon  them,  were  pointed  harmlessly 
at  the  troopers.*  But  there  was  something  much  worse  than 
this.  The  mistake  of  the  British  Artillery  was  followed  hy  the 
disgrace  of  the  British  Cavalry.  As  the  Irregulars  of  the  8th 
from  Dehli  swept  on,  the  detachment  of  Carabineers,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  picquet,  turned  and  fled.  Stillman,  who 
commanded  them,  romained  alone  at  his  post.  The  first  error 
■was  soon  discovered.  Hills,  who  -wms  in  charge  of  the  artillery 
— two  liorse-avtillery  guns — of  the  picquet,  saw  presently  that 
it  was  a  hostile  attack,  and  ordered  out  his  guns  for  action. 
But  the  enemy  were  upon  Irim  ;  he  had  not  time  to  open  fire. 
In  this  emergency  the  dashing  Artillery  subaltern — a  man  of 
light  weight  and  short  stature,  young  in  years,  hut  with  the 
coolues.s  of  a  veteran  and  the  courage  of  a  giant — set  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  advancing  troopers, 
cutting  right  and  left  at  them  with  good  effect,  until  t-w'o  of 
them  charged  him  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  shock  of  the 
collision,  both  horse  and  rider  -were  thrown  violently  to  the 
ground,  llegaiiiing  his  feet  after  his  assailants  had  passed  on, 
lie  recovered  Ids  sword  in  time  to  renew  the  combat  wi-th'three 
Sawars,  two  mounted  and  one  on  foot.  The  two  finst  ho  cut 
down,!  and  then  engaged  the  third,  a  young,  active  swordsman 


*  Tiic  actual  assailants  wore  troopers  of  tlio  8tli  Irregular  Cavalry,  wlio 
Imd  mutinied  at  Bare'h' ;  but  it  was  more  tlian  suspected  that  the  men  of  the 
9th  were  cogiii.saiit  of  .ami  favoured  the  attack.  It  has  been  Been  (Note,  uut/:, 
page  425)  that  General  Barnard  had  been  very  doubtful  of  their  fidelity. 
Thi  re  had  been  many  desertions  from  their  ranks,  but  no  signs  of  open 
nuitiny.  It  in.ay  be  slated  hero  that  after  tliis  aftair  of  the  9th  of  July,  the 
regiment  was  quietly  moved  out  of  Camp,  apparently  on  duty.  “On  the 
11th  of  July  the  Head-Qnartei's  of  the  Ilcginient  pr,-ieocdcd  to  Aliiiu'r,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  keeping  o]ien  the  communication  with  tlio  I'lar.  Lni’ge  delach- 
ments  were  sent  into  the  divisions  of  Saharaupur,  Sdnpiit,  and  Pain'pat.  On 
the  21st  of  July,  in  consequence  of  a  large  desertion  from  the  Sdnpat  detacli- 
ment,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  march  the  regiment  back  tnw.ards  (bo 
I’anjab.” — ParJiamentary  Relurii  of  Rtriimenfe  that  have  mtitinie'i.  A  wing 
of  lire  9th  Irregular  had  accompanied  the  first  siege-train  to  Dehli  (ante, 
page  141),  and  the  other  (Head-Quarter, s)  -wing  had  joined  our  Camp  on  the 
2ud  of  July. 

t  “The  first  I  wounded  and  dropped  him  from  his  horse;  the  second 
charged  me  with  a  lance.  I  put  it  aside  and  caught  him  nu  awful  gash  on 
the  liead  and  face.  I  thought  I  had  killed  him  ;  apparently  he  must  have 
clung  to  his  hoi  so,  for  he  disappeared.  The  wonutlcd  man  then  came  up,  but 
got  Ms  skull  split.” — Hills'  Narrative. 
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of  good  courage,  who  came  fresh  to  the  encounter,  whilst  Hills, 
scant  of  breath  and  shaken  by  his  fall,  had  lost  all  his  first 
strength,  but  none  of  his  first  courage.  The  heavy  cloak,  too, 
which  he  wore,  as  a  protection  against  the  rain,  dragged  at  his 
throat,  and  well-nigh  choked  him.  The  chances  were  now 
fearfully  against  him.  Twice  he  fired,  but  his  pistol  snapped, 
and  then  he  cut  at  his  opponent’s  shouldei'.  The  blow  did  not 
take  effect ;  and  the  trooper,  watching  his  opportunity,  clutched 
at  the  English  subaltern’s  sword  and  wi-estod  it  from  him.  Hills 
then  closed  with  his  enemy,  grappled  him  so  that  he  could  not 
strike  out  with  his  sabre,  and  smote  him  with  clenched  fist  again 
and  again  on  the  face,  rxntil  the  Englishman  slipped  and  fell  to 
the  gi'ound. 

The  “  Mound  ”  was  a  favourite  place  ot  gathering  in  Camp. 
It  commonly  hapjDened  that  many  of  our  officers  were  to  be  seen 
there,  watching  the  progress  of  events  below,  or  discussing  the 
operations  of  the  siege.  But  tire  heavy  rain  of  the  9th  of  July 
had  driven  our  people  to  the  shelter  of  their  lents.  Among 
others,  Major  Tombs  was  in  the  Artillery  mess-tent — one  of  the 
cheeriest  places  in  Camp — when  a  -trooper  of  the  9th  Irregular 
Cavalry,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  rode  up  and  asked  the 
way  to  the  General’s  quarters.  In  reply  to  a  question  from 
Tombs,  he  said  that  the  enemy  were  showing  in  front  of  our 
picquets;  but  the  man’s  words  seemed  but  soantly  to  express 
all  that  was  in  him,  so  Tombs  hurried  to  his  own  tent,  took  his 
sword  and  revolver,  and  ordering  his  horse  to  he  brought  after 
him,  walked  down  to  the  Mound  Picquets.  As  he  approached  ■ 
the  post,  he  saw  the  Carabineers  drawn  up  in  mounted  array, 
and  our  guns  getting  I’eady  for  action.  In  a  minute  there  was 
a  tremendous  rush  of  Irregular  Horse,  the  troopers  brandishing 
their  swords  and  vociferating  lustily;  and  then  there  was  to  be 
seen  the  sad  S2rectacle  of  our  Dragoons  broken  and  flying  to  the 
I'ear,  whilst  one  of  our  guns  'went  rightabout,  some  of  tlie 
liorsos  mounted  and  some  riderless,  and  gallopied  towards  onr 
Camp.  Tombs  was  now  in  tire  midst  of  the  ouem3^  who  were 
striking  at  him  from  all  sides,  but  with  no  effect.  A  man  of  a 
noble  presence,  tall,  strong,  of  robust  frame  .and  haud.somo 
countenance,  dark -haired,  dark-bearded,  and  of  swart  com¬ 
plexion,  he  was,  in  all  outward  semblance,  tiro  nnulnl'  of  a 
Earinglii  rvarrior-;  and  the  heroic  asjjcct  tnrly  expressed  the 
heroic  qualities  of  the  man.  There  wa.s  no  liner  soldier  in  the 
Camp.  Thrcatling  hi.s  way  adroitly  through  the  black  horse- 
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1110)1,  lie  ii.scciidod  llic  Mound,  and  looking  clown  into  tho hollow, 
wliero  liis  two  guns  liad  becu  posted,  be  saw  the  remaining  one 
overturned,  the  horses  on  the  ground,  struggling  in  their 
harness  or  dead,  with  some  slain  or  wounded  gunners  beside 
tliem.  Nc.ar  the  guns  he  saw  tire  prostrate  body  of  Hills, 
sppaiently  entangled  in  liis  cloak,  with  a  dismounted  Sawar 
standing  over  hiin  with  drawn  sword,  about  to  administer  tho 
death-stroke.  At  this  time  Tombs  was.  some  thirty  paces  from 
his  friend.  He  could  not  hope  to  reach  tire  enemy  in  time  to 
cut  him  down  with  the  sabre,  so  resting  his  revolver  on  his  left 
arm,  he  took  steady  aim  at  the  trooper,  who  was  turned  full¬ 
breasted  towards  him,  and  shot  him  through  the  body.  Tho 
Wood  oozed  out  tbrougli  the  white  tunic  of  the  wounded  rebel, 
and,  for  a  while  at  least,  Hills  was  saved. 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  passed.  Tnmbs  helped  his  fallen 
subaltern  to  rise,  and  together  they  ascended  the  slope  of  the 
TMound.  As  they  were  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
they  saw  a  little  way  beneath  them  another  dismounted  Sawar, 
'a^ho  was  walking  away  with  Hills’  revolver  in  his  hand.  They 
made  at  once  towards  him.  He  was  a  young,  strong,  active 
troopoi',  who  turned  and  attacked  them  with  his  sword,  as  one 
well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  weapon.  His  first  blow  aimed  at 
Hills  was  jiarried.  Then  he  struck  at  Tombs,  who  with  like 
address  guarded  the  cut.  But  the  third  blow,  struck  with 
despairing  energjr,  as  ho  sprung  upon  the  younger  of  his 
opponents,  broke  down  Hills’  guard,  and  clove  the  skull  to  the 
brain.  In  a  moment  he  had  turned  upon  Tombs,  who  coolly 
parried  the  blow  and  drove  his  sword  right  through  tho 
trooper’s  body.* 


*  This  narrative  differs  from  some  of  tbe  iniblislieil  versions  of  this  incident, 
and,  in  one  respect  at  least,  from  the  account  (quoted  above)  written  by- 
Hills  himself,  and  printed  at  the  time  in  the  English  journals.  Hills  says 
that  the  Sa-a^ar  with  wli,om  he  and  Tombs  had  the  second  encounter  was  the 
very  man  who  had  attacked  him  in  file  fii'st  instance,  and  from  whom  his 
/rieiid  had  saved  iiim  “  IVlien  we  got  down,”  he  says,  I  saw  the  very  man 
Tombs  had  saved  me  from  moving  off  wntlr  my  pistol  (he  had  only  been 
rvonoded,  anil  shammed  dead).  I  told  Tombs,  and  we  went  at  him."’  But  it 
is  the  assured  belief  of  Tombs,  wlio  saw  the  first  trooper  fall,  and  the  blood 
streaming  irom  the  man’s  chest  over  his  white  tunic,  that  their  second 
antagonist  was  “  another  dismounted  Sawar.”  Cxteris  parilus,  there  would 
«ecm  to  be  more  reason  to  accejit  Tonibs’s  version  than  that  of  his  subaltern, 
IS  the  cirenmsianoes  of  the  former  were  more  favourable  to  cool  and  accurate 
'jbservatiou.  And  I  would  ratljcr  believe  tliis  version,  a.s  the  one  that  best 
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Meahwliile,  the  Sawars,  flushed  with  their  first  success,  were 
sweeping  onwards  through  our  picquets,  to  the  main  street  of 
our  Canip.  What  could  account  for  the  rout  of  the  Carabineers 
• — what  could  explain  the  flight  of  the  Horse  Artillery  ?*  The 
utmost  confusion  prevailed.  Our  people  turned  out  in  excited 
haste,  not  knowing-  what  it  all  jjorteuded.  The  road  which  the 
rebel-troopers  had  taken  led  to  the  Artillery  Lines.  There  was 
a  Native  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  there  under  Major  Eenny ; 
and  the  Sawars  called  upon  them  to  fraternise  with  their  party, 
and  to  march  back  with  them  to  Dehli.  The  loyal  Natives 
sternly  replied  that  they  obeyed  only  their  own  officers.  Near 
them  was  Henry  Olpherts’s  European  troop,  unlimbered  and 
ready  for  immediate  action.  The  black  troop  was  between 
them  and  the  enemy ;  but  the  Native  gunners  called  upon  the 
white  troopers  to  fire  through  their  bodies.  There  was  no  need 
for  this.  The  whole  Camp  was  now  astir.  For  a  little  while 
the  Sawars  had  profited  by  the  uncertainty  and  perplexity  in 
our  Camp^  But  their  triumph  was  soon  turned  to  defeat,  and 
they  fled  back  to  Hehli,  leaving  many  of  these  audacious  rebels 
behind  them,  including  the  originator  of  the  perilous  exploit. I 


illustrates  tlie  splendour  of  the  achievement.  If  the  same  Sawar  were  the 
hero  of  both  combats,  he  assuredly  well  earned  hy  that  morning’s  fighting 
the  Baladur-Sliah  Cross  for  personal  bravery.  I  should  not  omit  to  add  that 
it  has  been  recorded  that  “Tombs’s  account  of  the  alfair  of  the  9th,  when  the 
enemy’s  Horse  rode  through  our  Camp,  was  torn  up  by  Colonel  Mackenzie. 
Ho  had  omitted  to  say  a  word  about  himself,  so  BTackenzie  gave  the  General 
the  true  ver.siou.” — Greathed’s  Letters.  Both  Tombs  and  Hills  were  dc- 
sei  vedly  rewarded  with  the  Victoria  Cross. 

It  'seems  to  have  been  a  question  among  earlier  writers  whether  the 
artillery  or  picquet  dirty  did  run  away;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  In  a  letter  written  from  Gamp  on  the  same  day,  an  artillery  officer, 
describing  what  he  saw,  says  :  “  A  gun  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  that  'liad  been 
on  picquet  on  otir  right,  had  just  retreated  into  Camp,  into  our  main  street, 
close  to  my  tent.”  The  statement  of  Major  (Sir  Henry)  Tombs,  ns  embodied 
in  the  text,  is  quite  conclusive  on  the  sulrject.  With  respect  to  the  flight  of 
the  Carabineers,  General  Reed  writes;  “  In  the  confusion,  I  am  sorry  lo  say  a 
detachment  of  the  Carabineers,  wlio  were  escorting  the  guns,  gave  way,  in 
■spite  of  the  endeavours  of  their  officers  to  stop  them.  These  men  I  propose 
to  dismount  as  a  disgrace  lo  tliera.  It  would  appear  that  Ihcy  .arc  composed 
mo.-itly  of  recruits,  and,  being  mounted  on  half-broken  horses,  do  not  know 
liow  to  manage  them.” — MS.  Correspoitdcnce. 

t  “They  wore  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  9th,  hut,  being  discovered,  were 
charged  by  Brigadier  Giant  with  Ins  liirncers,  and  Captain  llodsoi;  with  the 
(Juidos,  who  drove  them  out  of  Canlonmciit.s.”-— Gioicru?,  Herd  to  Sir  John 
Luwmicn.  MS.  Correspniidcnee.  This,  however,  a.s  regards  Hod.son’s  part 
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That  so  many  of  them  escaped  unscathed,  returning  by  the 
way  they  had  come,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the 
ground  of  surprise  and  confusion.  Acts  of  individual  gallantry 
are  recorded — none  more  lustrous  than  those  scored  up  to  the 
lionour  of  the  brave  artillerymen,  Eenny  and  Fagan.*  But 
some  dark  clouds  overshadowed  the  scene.  It  is  related  that 
in  the  absence  of  tangible  enemies,  some  of  our'  soldiery,  who 
turned  out  on  this  occasion,  butchered  a  number  of  unoffend¬ 
ing  camp-followers,  servants,  and  others,  who  were  huddling 
together,  in  vague  alarm,  near  the  Christian  churchyard.  No 
loyalty,  no  fidelity,  no  patient  good  service,  on  the  part  of 
these  poor  people,  could  extinguish  for  a  moment  the  fierce 
hatred  which  possessed  our  white  soldiers  against  all  who  W'oro 
the  dusky  livery  of  the  East. 

This  bold  incursion  of  the  Irregulars  into  our  Camp  did  not 
supply  all  the  da3'’s  fighting.  All  through  the 

'sabzimliiidc  morning  a  brisk  cannonade  had  been  maintained 
by  the  enemy,  and  answered  by  our  guns  on  the 
Eight.  It  was  soon  apparent,  how^ever,  that  the  rebel  musket¬ 
eers  were  as  active  as  their  gunners.  A  body  of  Sipahis  had 
posted  themselves  in  the  suburb  of  the  Sabzimandi,  .where, 
screened  and  aided  by  houses  and  walled  gardens,  and  other 
enclosures,  they  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  our  picquets.  This 
could  not  be  endured ;  so  a  column  was  formed  to  attack  and 
dislodge  them.  It  consisted  of  the  Head-Quarters  and  two 
companies  of  the  GOth  Eifles,  detachments  of  the  8th  and  Gist 
Foot,  and  the  4th  Sikh  Infantry,  with  the  six  guns  of  Major 
Scott’.s  battery;  whilst  Major  Eeid  was  instructed  to  co-operate 
with  them  with  such  men  as  could  be  spared  from  the  Main 
Picquet.  Commanded  by  General  Chamberlain,  our  column 
swept  through  the  Sabzimandi,  and  was  soon  in  close  conflict 
wdth  the  insuj-gents.  Posted  as  they  were,  and  oi'ten  firing 
down  upon  us  from  some  elevated  structure,  it  was  not  easy  to 


in  the  expulsion  of  (he  enemy,  i.s  erroneous.  Hudson  started  in  pursuit  with 
tlie  Guides,  mistook  the  enemy  for  onr  own  ptople,  and  rode  some  throe 
niile.s  pnrnilel  to  them,  until  (hey  sudilenly  crossed  u  bridge  and  “  gullnjicd 
off  to  Dchli.’’ — See  Gnathed's  and  HodnoriK  Letters. 

*  Eenny  is  said  to  have  sliot  several  of  tire  reljel  troopers  with  his  revolver. 
F.igan  lushed  out  of  his  tent  with  only  a  pen  in  his  hand,  got  together  a  few 
meii,  killed  fll'teen  of  the  enemy,  and  rtturued  with  a  sword  and  Minie  rifle, 
of  wliich  he  liad  “  eiised  ”  a  Rasaldar  of  the  Jriogulais. — Normmiif  Narrai.ve, 
— Greathed's  Letters.— History  of  the  Sieye  of  ].)  hti. 
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ilislodge  them.  The  fighting  was  of  the  kind  most  distasteful 
and  most  destructive  to  our  Britisli  soldiery.  But  their  stubborn 
courage  prevailed  at  last.  The  work  was  done  thoroughly ;  *' 
but  such  thorough  work  always  was  done  by  tis,  at  heavy  cost 
to  our  ever-decreasing  force.  We  could  ill  spare  at  that  time  a- 
single  fighting  Unaii ;  but  the  cotemporary  historians  relate 
that  more  thantwo  hundred  of  our  people  were  killed  or  disabled 
on,  the  9th  of  July.f  And  so  the  chances  of  a  successful  assault 
upon  the  city  began  to  dwindle  into  a  certainty  of  failure  ;  and 
those  who  had  urged  it  with  the  greatest  confidence,  now  had 
their  inisgivings.lf  It  is  true  that  the  c.ainage  among  the  enemy 
hiifl  been  far  greater  than  in  our  ranks ;  hut  they  had  never' 
been  numerically  stronger  than  at  that  time,  and  the  heaps  of 
dead  which  they  left  hehincl  them  diminished  but  little  the 
vital  resources  of  that  enormous  garrison. 

And,  a  few  days  afterwards,  this  question  of  assault,  as  Baird 
Smith  wrote,  liad  finally  “resolved  itself  into 
nothing  hy  sheer  force  of  circumstances;”  for 
there  ^vas  another  hard  fight,  and  another  long 
list  of  casualties.  On  the  14th  the  enemy  again  came  out  in 
force  t(4  the  attack  of  our  position  on  the  Eight.  It  was  said 
that  they  had  vowed  to  carry  our  batteries,  and  destroy  that 
formidable  piequet  at  Hindu  Etio’s  house,  vdiich  had  sent  the 
message  of  death  to  so  many  of  their  comrades.  Becher’s  spies 
had  gained  intelligence  of  the  movement,  and  Eeid  had  been 
warned  of  the  coming  onslaught.  He  was  quite  ready  for  them, 
and  said,  laughingly,  that  they  had  attacked  him  and  been 
beaten  nineteen  times,  and  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  worsted 
on  the  twentieth.  The  attack  commenced  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  For  some  time  our  people  stood  on  the  defensive, 
keeping  the  mutineers  at  hay.  Both  forces  wore  under  cover, 
and  little  execution  was  clone.  But  when  the  sun  was  going 


*  “Eveiitnnlly  eTerytliiii"  was  effected  tliat  was  desired,  our  success  being 
f^reatlv  aided  by  the  admiralde  and  ste.ady  practice  of  Miijor  Scott’s  irattei  y 
under  a  heavy  fire — cleveu  uicii  beiii"-  put  ‘liors  dc  cnmljat’  out  of  its  small 
coniplpiuciit.” — Normiin. 

f  Tlie  wuuber  slated  is  two  iuuulrcd  and  twenty -three,  including  one 
oflieer  killed  and  cii;lit  wounded.  Tiie  oiVicer  killed  was  Cnpinin  Mount- 
bteven,  of  the  8tii.  Tiiere  was  licavy  carnao-c  in  the  enemy's  ranks. 

t  See  letters  of  Harvey  OreaDicd.  AVriling  on  ihe  lOtti,  lie  .s!iy.s  :  “It 
may  now  bo  prudent  lo  defer  the  allaek  for  a  .shmt  lime,  lor  at  this  moment 
IIk'V  fthe  enemy)  may  be  coimidert'd  in  the  ]i!(',:itilndi',  <il  their  iuice, '  .ti'.  ifei 
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ilown,  Neville  Cliftuiborlaiu  saw  that  the  time  had  come,  to 
resort  to  other  measures.  So  despatching  a  letter  to  Reid, 
desiring  him  to  he  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  act  in 
concert  with  him,  he  sent  Showers  with  another  column,  con¬ 
sisting  of  detachments  of  the  1st  European,  the  75th  Queen’s, 
Coke’s  Rifles,  and  Hodson’s  Horse,  with  six  Horse  Artillery 
guns  under  Turner  and  Money,  to  take  them  in  flank.  The 
walled  gardens,  and  other  places  of  shelter,  in  which  the 
mutineers  had  posted  themselves,  were' now  to  be  cleared;  and 
it  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  our  columns  sweeping  down  upon  the 
enemy,  Reid’s  little  Gurkhas  setting  up  a  ringing  cheer,  and 
every  man  ])antiug  eagerly  for  the  aft’ray.  Then  two  of  our 
great  Panjabi  warriors  were  to  be  seen  ever  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.  Where  danger  threatened  most,  Chamberlain  and 
Hodson  were  sure  to  be  seen.  The  enemy  were  driven  from 
point  to  point,  in  confused  flight,  clean  out  of  their  sheltering 
walls ;  and  the  more  impetuous  of  their  assailants  pushed  oii 
after  them  along  the  main  road,  within  the  fire  from  the  walls 
of  Dehli.  There  was  it  that  Chamberlain,  fearlessly  exposing 
himself,  according  to  his  wont,  well-nigh  met  his  death-wound. 
A  party  of  the  enemy,  covered  by  a  low  wall,  had  made  9  stand, 
and  were  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire  upon  our  advancing 
soldiery,  which  made  them  for  a  moment  I'ccoil,  when  the 
Adjutant-General,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  called  upon  the 
men  to  follow  him,  and  cleared  the  enclosure.  He  was  gallantly 
supported  ;  but  a  musket-ball  took  effect  upon  him,  and  broke 
his  left  arm  below  the  shoulder.*  Our  people  were  then  so 
near  the  city  walls  that  the  piirsuit  became  disastrous.  For 
the  enemy  gathered  fresh  courage,  and  rallied  before  their 
defences,  whilst  the  hot  haste  witlr  which  we  had  pushed  on 
to  chastise  the  mutineers  was  throwing  confusion  into  our 
l  anks.  The  management  of  the  pursuing  force  was  not  equal 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  pursuit.  At  one  point  we  had  driven 
the  mutineers  from  their  guns,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  their  desertion.  Hodson’s  quick  eye  marked 


*  It  was  thought  at  first  to  be  a  gun-shot  wound.  A  contemporary  letter 
says ;  “  Oliambetlaiu  was  brought  in  with  a  sorely  shattered  arm.  His  im- 
prksiou  was  that  he  had  been  struck  by  grape,  which  was  being  showered  011 
them  from  the  city  walls.  He  bore  his  wound  and  his  pain  nobly,  with  a 
higlr  ch(  erful  courage,  but  getting  out  of  the  narrow  dooley  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  as  he  leant  on  two  or  three  people  he  stumbled  forward  and  fell, 
almost  on  the  shattered  limb.” 
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tho  opportunity,  and  he  was  eager  to  cliarge  the  battery.  But 
the  men,  upon  whom  he  called  to  aid  him,  were  exhausted,  and 
at  the  moment  there  was  no.  response.  It  is  always,  in  such 
straits,  a  question  of  moments.  Seeing  that  there  u'as  liesita- 
tion,  a  Sipahi  gunner  applied  the  port-lire  to  a  piece  loaded 
'vvith  grape;  and  before  the  smoke  had  cleaied  away  the  guns 
had  been  limbered  up,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever. 

Again  the  old  story  was  rejjeated.  We  had  gained  a  profit- 
les.s,  perhaps,  indeed,  a  dubioms,  victory,  at  a  loss  of  two  hundred 
men  killed  or  disabled.*  The  finest  soldier  in  the  Camp,  fore¬ 
most  in  reputation,  foremost  ever  in  action,  and  all  but  first  in 
plfieial  position,  had  been  carried  maimed  and  helpless  to  his 
tent.  It  was  a  sorry  day’s  work  that  sent  Neville  Chamberlain, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Armjq  to  the  Sick  List.  It  was  a 
sorry  week’s  work  that  had  deprived  our  little  force  of  the 
services  of  twenty-five  officers  and  four  hundred  men.  It  had 
([uite  settled  the  question  of  the  assault.  AVitli  these  diminished 
numbers,  bow  could  a  sufficient  force  be  left  for  the  protection 
of  our  Camp?  Even  the  most  eager  spirits  now  felt  that  it 
must  be  a  hopeless  effort.  “  There  will  be  no  assault  on  Dclili 
yet,”  wjote  Hodson  on  the  16th;  “our  rulers 
will  now  less  than  ever  decide  on  a  bold  course,  “ 
and,  triith  to  tell,  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  have  so  rapidly 
increased,  and  ours  have  been  so  little  replenished  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  our  losses  for  a  small  army  have  been  so  severe 
that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  now  ue  have  numbers 
sufficient  to  risk  an  assault.  Would  to  Heaven  it  had  been 
tried  when  I  first  j^ressed  it !  ” 

On  the  17th  of  July  General  Eeed  resigned  the  command  ol 
the  Dehli  Field  Force.  During  his  brief  season 
of  responsibility  his  health  had  broken  down  Jniyn. 
under  the  exertions  and  anxieties  of  his  position, 
and  it  was  useless  any  longer  to  struggle  against 
his  daily-increasing  infirmities.  So  he  made  over  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Force  to  Brigadier  Arohdale  Wilson,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  quietude  of  the  Himalajms-t  The  selection  of 


*  The  author  of  tho  “  History  of  the  Siege  of  Delili”  says;  “Seventeen 
men  killefi,  and  sixteen  officers  and  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  men 
womi.lfcd.” 

t  Hodson  says  tliat  Wilson  succeeded  by  virtue  of  seniority.  The  autlior 
of  the  “  Hislory  of  the  Siege  of  Dehli  ’  says,  “  lie  was  not  the  senior  Goueral 
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an  officer  who  had  done  so  well  in  the  actions  on  the  Hinclan 
was  the  source  of  general  satisfaction  in  the  Camp.’*  There 
were  few  who  did  not  see  in  the  change  good  promise  of  in¬ 
creased  energy  and  activity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege. 
But,  in  truth,  we  had  reached  a  period  of  its  history  at  which 
energy  and  activity  coiild  he  displayed  only  in  acts  of  defensive 
warfare. 

It  is  certain  that  when  Brigadier-General  Wilson  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Debli  Field  Force,  the  circumstances 
wmoM'hi  he  was  called  upon  to  confront  were  of  a 

comiii"iiii.  most  discouraging  character.  Two  Commanders 
had  been  struck  down  by  Death,  and  a  third  had 
been  driven  from  Camp  by  its  approaches.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Staff — the  Adjutant-General  and  Quariermaster-General — lay 
wounded  in  their  tents.  For  more  than  fivie  weeks  the  British 
troops  before  Dehli  had  been  standing  upon  the  defensive. 
Time  after  time,  assaults  upon  the  City  had  been  projected,  and 
had  been  deferred ;  and  at  last  the  bold  experiment  had  been 
finally  abandoned.  During  those  five  weeks  the  enemy  had 
attacked  ue  a  score  of  times,  and  it  had  long  been  acknoi.viedged 
that  the  British  were  the  Besieged,  not  the  Besiegers.  It  was 
impossible  that  all  this  should  not  have  had  its  effect  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  Dehli  Field  Force.  It  must  be  an  eternal 
lionour  to  that  force,  that  the  deteriorating  effects  of  suck  a 
state  of  things  were  so  slight ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were 
clearly  discernible.  The  strength  of  the  rebel  garrison  had 
been  continually  increasmg  ;  and  though  their  loss  \vas  oven 
heavier  than  our  own,  our  numbers  w-ere  so  inferior,  that  iu 
proportion  to  them  our  siifieriugs  were  gieater.  It  was  bard  to 
say  how' much  longer  the  endurance  of  our  people  would  be 
proof  against  a  constant  succession  of  vexatious  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  profitless  victories  on  our  own.  Our 
troops  had  grown  weai-y  of  beating  the  enemy,  without  appa- 


iiL  Gump,”  The  fcoiiior  oflicer  iu  Camp,  acenrding  to  substantive  rank,  wa.s 
Glolouel  Ooiigieve,  of  H.M.’s  29tU,  Quiirterniaster-Geueral  of  Queen's  ti'oops. 
It  is  stated  that  lie  sent  in  a  protest  against  ids  supersession  and  retired  to 
Simlah.  General  Reed  had  antieipateil  the  difficulty  on  the  score  of  rnuk  hv 
making  tVilson  n  Rrigadicr-Genend— an  appointment  afterwards  confirmtd 

hv  Government. 

’*  SecGreathod’s  Letters  and  tlio  “  History  of  the  Sii'ge  ofDcldi,’ 
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vently  weakening  their  resources,  or  diminishing  their  con¬ 
fidence,  or  lengthening  the  intervals  between  their  attacks.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  the  middle  of  this  month  of 
July  the  Eritish  Chief  looked  the  difficulties  of  our  position 
very  gravely  in  the  face,  and  that  there  were  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  we  courld  hold  our  own  much  longer  with  such  fearful 
odds  against  us.  But  no  such  doubts  ought  to  have  been 
entertained  for  a  moment.  Our  troops  had  been  much  harassed ; 
they  were  diminished  in  numbers;  they  had  seen  a  constant 
succession  of  stubborn  encounters,  which  had  conduced  nothing 
to  the  final  issue  ;  and  they  were  growing  very  weary  of  a  state 
of  things  of  which  they  could  not  see  the  end.  But,  if  they  had 
lost  some  of  their  discipline,  they  had  lost  none  of  their  heart. 
They  were  impatient,  but  not  desponding.  They  were  equal 
to  any  demands  that  could  have  been  made  upon  them,  and 
would  have  resente^  the  idea  of  a  retreat. 

But  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  month  the  thouglit 
of  a  retrograde  movement  had  been  fixing  itself 
in  the  minds  even  of  men  who  had  been  at  one 
time  eager  for  the  bolder  course,  which  had  been 
described  as  the  “  Gamester’s  Throw.”  Before  the  death  of 
General  Barnard,  Hervey  Greathed — though  he  liad  thrown  in 
the  weight  of  his  authority  as  Chief  Civil  Officer  at  Dehli,  into 
the  scales  on  the  side  of  vigorous  action — had  begun  to  discern 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  some  advantages  to  the  country 
generally  in  liberating  the  troops  now  pent  up  before  tlie  wmlls 
of  the  great  city,  and  wasting  their  energies  in  the  strenuous 
idleness  of  a  disastrous  defence.'*  The3^  were  much  needed  at 
otlier  points  wdrere  our  people  were  girt  around  with  danger, 
and  a  great  moral  effect  might  be  produced  by'  a  succession  of 
victories,  such  as  the  Dehli  Field  Force,  under  happier  cir¬ 
cumstances,  might  calculate  on  achieving.  The  time  for- 
assaulting  had  passed.  Neville  Chamberlain  and  Baird  Smith, 
who  were  both  by  official  position  and  native  worth  the  moving- 
principles  of  the  besieging  force,  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
succeeding-  in  such  an  enterprise.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  had 


*  “  The  detirmiiialion  to  tnko  Dehli  by  nssiuilt  has  been  twice  on  llie  eve 
of  execution,  and  I  no  longer  feci  coufldont  tliut  it  will  ngnia  be  so  fur 
niiiturcd.  And  supposing  I  nin  right,  ilie  question  will  arise  wbcihor  we 
ghould  niainlain  our  position,  or  raise  tlio  siege,  and  dispose  our  fuices-ns  niny 
be.st  servo  the  public  intercs's,  until  a  second  oampnigii  be  opened. 
Grcdllui}  Ui  Ldinrnc'f,  ,Tuhj  -1,  MS.  Carnspinuh-iirc. 
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begun  to  apprclieiKl  that,  in  their  existing  state  of  dieciplinc, 
it  iniglit  ])e  ha/.aidous  in  the  extreme  to  entangle  them  in  the 
streets  of  Dehli.  There  was  nothing  left  for  us,  therefore,  but 
to  liold  on  until  the  an  ival  of  reinforcements ;  and  the  question 
had  arisen  and  had  been  freely  discussed  at  Head-Quarters, 
whether,  until  we  could  appear  before  Dehli  in  greater  strength, 
it  would  not,  both  on  military  and  political  grounds,  be  a  wiser 
course  to  relax  our  hold,  and  employ  our  eager  troops  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  When  Wilson  assumed  command,  ho 
found  matters  in  this  state.  He  did  not  originate  the  question 
of  withdrawal. 

Wdiat  might  have  been  his  resolution,  if  left  to  his  own 
unaided  counsels.  History  can  never  declare.  But 

rnira'^SmuL  eager  protests  of  Baird  Smith  soon  swept 

away  any  doubts  that  the  General  might  have 
entertained.*  As  soon  as  the  Chief  Engi^er  learnt  that  the 
proposal  was  likely  to  be  laid  before  him,  he  resolved  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  formal  reference.  On  the  first  occasion  of  Wilson 
consulting  him  professionally,  he  threw  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  nature  into  a  great  remonstrance  against  the  project  of 
withdrawal.  He  told  the  General  that  to  raise  the  siege  would 
be  fatal  to  our  national  interests.  “  It  is  our  duty,”  he  said, 
“  to  retain  the  grip  which  we  now  have  upon  Dehli,  and  to 
hold  on  like  grim  Death  until  the  place  is  our  own.”  He 
dwelt  upon  the  many  circumstances  in  our  favour.  Our  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Panjab  were  02>en.  There  was  still  there 
a  considerable  amount  of  available  strength,  which  the  in¬ 
creasing  security  of  that  great  jorovince  would  soon  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Dehli  leader.  The  army  was  in  good  health, 
and  it  was  well  sii]3plied.  It  was  true  that  little  had  been 


*  It  was  on  the  17th  of  July,  the  first  day  ot  Wilson’s  command,  that  Baird 
Smith  pressed  upon  him  tlie  duty  of  not  relaxing  liis  hold  on  Dehli.  On  the 
ISth  the  Brigadier-Gejieral  wrote  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  niging  him  to  send 
reinforcemeirts  immediately.  The  letter  was  in  French,  and  it  contained 
these  words  :  “  Je  reticudrai  cette  position  jnsqu’  a  la  fin.  Car  il  est  de  la 
plus  grande  importance  quo  I’eiinemi  soil  cmpeche'  de  quitter  Dehli  pour  ra- 
\ager  le  pays.  Pour  faire  ceoi  il  est  absolurnent  nccr'ssaire  qne  je  sois  renforcc 
de  la  plus  "grande  force  et  anssi  vite  qu’il  est  possible.  J  entends  qne  ce 
renforcemeiit  ne  pent"  venir  du  sud,  et  en  consequence  je  prie  que  vons 
m’enverrez  du  Panjab  iin  Regiment  Anglais  compict  et  deux  de  Sikhs  on 
Paujiibis.  Si  je  ne  snis  pas  bicn  vite  renforee'  je  serai  force  de  retirer  a  Knrnal. 
Les  conscqiiL-nces  de  ce  inouvemcnt  scraient  desastrenses.’  — MS,  Vuri-m. 
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ilonc  to  Btrongtlaen  the  position  of  onr  besieging  army,  or  to 
bring  onr  guns  to  bear  with  more  fatal  effect  ujjon  the  enemy’s 
works.  But  he  pledged  himself  to  do  what  as  yet  had  been 
undone.  And  then  he  urged  the  General  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Force.  “All 
India,”  he  said,  “  would  at  once  believe  that  wo  retreated 
because  we  were  beaten,  and  in  such  circumstances  an  adver.se 
impression  of  this  kind  n^as  as  disastrous  as  the  severest  defeat 
we  could  sustain.  Wo  must  abandon,  in  such  a  case,  our  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Panjab,  and  cease  to  act  as  a  covering 
force  to  that  province,  from  which  all  the  reinforcements  we 
could  hope  for  must  be  drawn ;  we  must  again  fight  our  way  to 
Ilohli  against  reinvigorated  enemies,  increased  in  numbers  and 
sjiirits,  and  we  must  cease  to  perform  the  incalculably  im- 
IJortant  function  of  check-mating  the  entire  strength  of  the 
revolt,  by  drawing  towards  Dehli,  as  a  great  focus,  all  the 
mutinous  regiments  of  all  arms,  and  so  preventing  them  from 
dispersing  thmuselves  over  the  country,  and  attacking  and 
overpowering  onr  defenceless  posts.”  These  arguments  pre¬ 
vailed.  Wilson  listened,  and  was  convinced.  He  thanked 
Baird  Smith  for  his  frank  statement  of  his  views,  said  that  he 
■would  hold  on,  and  then  called  upon  him,  as  Chief  Engineer,  to 
state  what  could  be  done  to  maintain  our  position  before  Di'.hli 
with  the  least  possible  loss,  until  such  time  as  the  Dehli  Field 
Force  could  be  so  strengthened  as  to  render  the  final  assault 
upon  Dehli  secure  in  its  results.  Then  Baird  Smith  stated 
what  Wilson,  as  an  experienced  Artilleryman,  had  long  felt, 
that  our  great  want  was  a  want  of  far-reaching  guns,  that  wo 
had  been  always  beaten  by  the  heavy  metal  and  wide  range  of 
the  enemy’s  Artillery;  birt  that  as  soon  as  we  could  bring¬ 
down  a  siege-train  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  sufficient  weight 
to  silence  the  guns  on  the  walls  of  Dehli,  success  would  be 
certain.  To  all  of  this  Wilson  readily  assented.  He  asked  for 
a  statement  of  the  strength  of  ordnance  which  would  be 
reqtiired  for  siege  operations,  which  in  due  course  was  given ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Chief  Engineer  undertook  to  have  the 
work  of  his  own  department  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness 
to  give  every  230ssible  advantage  to  the  operations  of  the 
Artillery.  “And  from  that  time  forward,”  said  Baird  Smith,  in 
a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  “we  were  guided  by* these 
jdans,  and  jirepared  busily  for  the  resumjition  of  active  work 
on  the  arrival  of  the  siege-train,” 
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The  first  wcelc  of  Wilson’s  command  was  enlivened  by  two 
more  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  drive 
attachroii  from  onr  advanced  position  ;  firstly,  on  the 

our  posn™.  Kight,  and  then  on  the  Left.  Our  scouts  in  the 
city  had  obtained  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
purposed  to  proceed  in  force  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alipur,’’ 
in  our  roar,  to  intercept  an  expected  convoy  on  its  way  to  our 
camp,  and  when  they  had  thus  drawi^  out  a  considerable  part 
of  our  strength,  to  make  a  vehement  attack  upon  our  right. 
Jui  18  movement  to  Alipiir  was  never  made,  but,  on 

'  the  18th  of  July,  the  enemy  again  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  the  old  work  of  harassing  us  from  the  shelter  of  the 
suburbs;  so  a  detachment  of  Infantry  and  Artillery  was  sent 
out,  under  Colonel  Jones  of  the  60th  Rifles,  with  the  old  result. 
What  had  come  to  be  called  “  rat-hunting”  went  on  for  a  while, 
and  a  number  of  British  officers  and  men  fell  beneath  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.f  But  there  was  this  time  no  attempt  of  pursuit 
Colonel  Jones,  having  driven  the  mutineers  from  their  shelter, 
withdrew  his  own  men  carefully  and  skilfully,  covering  their 
retirement  with  his  guns.  It  was  the  last  of  our  many  conflicts 
in  the  Sabzimandi  suburb.  Our  Engineer  officers  wers  alreadj^ 
at  work  clearing  away  the  cover — the  garden-walls,  the  ruined 
houses,  and  the  old  serais,  of  which  the  enemy  had  made  such 
good  use  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  were  con¬ 
necting  our  advanced  posts  in  that  direction  with  the  Main 
Picquet  on  the  Ridge. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  despair  of  making  any  impression  upon  our 
^  ^  Right,  that  a  few  days  afterwards,  July  2ord,  the 

"  ^  enemy  in  considerable  force  streamed  out  of  the 

Kashmir  Gate,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  at 
Imdlow  Castle,  whence  they  opened  a  fire  both  on  the  Metcalfe 
Pioqnetand  the  Ridge.  A  column  of  British  and  Sikh  Infantry, 
with  guns  from  Turner’s  and  Money’s  troops,  was,  therefore, 
sent  out,  under  Brigadier  Showers,  to  dislodge  them.  Tho 
work  was  soon  accomplished.  The  enemy  were  in  retreat  to 
the  city  walls,  but  again  the  fatal  inclination  to  press  on  in 
pursuit  was  irresistible,  and  our  column  was  drawn  on  towards 


*  Boinfoi cements  hail  entered  Dehli — nuitineeers  from  Jhansi',  wlio, 
according  to  oiistora,  were  to  try  their  luck  on  first  arrival  against  tho 
Faringhis. 

t  Our  loss  wa.s  one  ofiioer  and  twelve  men  killed,  and  three  rffleers  (one 
mortally)  and  Ei.vty-six  men  wounded. 
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the  city  walls,  and  many  of  our  best  officers  were  carried 
wounded  to  the  rear.  Colonel  Seaton,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  officiate  as  Adjutant- General,  was  shot  through  the  body. 
Tui-ner  and  Money  of  the  Artillery,  and  others  were  wounded  ;* 
and  Captain  Law,  who  was  serving  with  Coke’s  Kifles,  was 
killed.  'I'hfe  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  heavy,  and  they  carried 
off  all  their  guns.  After  this,  orders  went  forth  prohibiting 
the  forward  movements,  which  had  always  been  attended  with 
so  much  disaster.  Our  ihain  losses  had  commonly  been  incurred 
after  we  had  driven  back  the  enemy  towards  the  walls  of  their 
stronghold.  This  system  of  warfare  had  been  too  long  per¬ 
mitted.  Had  the  enemy’s  numbers  been  more  limited,  it  would 
have  been  less  necessary  to  restrain  the  natural  impetuosity  of 
our  people  to  push  on  and  to  punish  in  pursuit ;  but  scarcely 
any  amount  of  carnage  that  we  could  iufliot  upon  the  mutineers 
was  any  substantive  gain  to  ourselves. 

And  so  the  month  of  July  came  to  an  end  and  left  Wilson  in 
good  spirits ;  for  Sir  John  Lawrence,  never  slackening  in  hi.s 
great  work,  had  responded  to  the  General’s  appeal  by  fresh 
piTOuises  of  heljr,  and  he  had  oast  away  all  thought  of  l  aising 
the  siegp.  Writing  on  the  oOth  of  July  to  Mr.  Colvin,  who  had 
earnestly  protested  against  the  thought  of  withdrawing  from 
Dehli,  he  said :  “  It  is  my  firm  determination  to  hold  my 
present  position  and  to  resist  every  attack  to  the  last.  The 
enemy  are  very  numorous,  and  may  po.ssibly  break  through 
our  intrenebments  and  overwhelm  us.  But  this  force  will  die 
at  its  post.  Luckily,  the  eneraj^  have  no  head  and  no  method, 
and  wo  bear  dissensions  are  bre<aking  out  among  them.  Ee- 
inforcements  are  coming  up  under  Nicholson.  If  we  can  bold 
on  till  they  arrive,  we  shall  be  secure.  I  am  making  every 
possible  arrangement  to  secure  the  safe  defence  of  onr  position.” 

And  here  I  may  fitly  pause  in  this  recital  of  military  events 
— of  engagement  after  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  following  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
all  of  the  same  type  and  all  leading  to  the  same 
result.?.  The  tnm  storj'-  of  the  siege  of  Dehli  is  not  to  bo  found 


*  JMr.  Cave-lirowiic  says  tliat  Brifradior  Showers  was  woiuidul,  aiul  e<’in- 
|)elle(l  to  give  over  tlic  command  to  Colonel  Jonc.s.  Bis  name  is  7iot  in  llio 
list  given  by  Norman,  and,  tliorcforc,  it  wmdd  soem  11, at  it  was  not  oflieiallv 
rcturnod.  Tlio  wound  mmst  liavo  been  n  very  flight  one,  if  any,  for  Slioweisi 
was  iu  aelion  again  on  the  Bdlh  of  Aiiginsl. 
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ill  the  biiro  rocoid  of  these  exploits.  Many  as  were  those 
gallant  soldiers,  whose  active  heroism  it  has  l)een  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  illustrate  in  these  pages,  there  wore  many  more 
in  the  British  Camp  whoso  names  have  been  unwritten,  but 
whose  gallantry,  in  doing  and  in  suffering,  was  not  less  con¬ 
spicuous.  It  ivas  the  fortune  of  some  to  be  continually  called 
to  the  front,  to  be  specially  thanked  by  commanding  officers 
and  named  in  official  despatches,  whilst  others,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month',  laboured  on,  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  to  all  the  evil  influences  of  camp-life 
in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  without  praise,  without  en¬ 
couragement,  almost  without  notice.  A  signal  instance  of 
this  presents  itself  in  the  circumstaitces  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Artillery.  The  Light  Batteries  were  always  to  the  front, 
and  the  names  of  Scott,  Turner,  Money,  Tombs,  and  others  of 
the  Horse  Artilleiy  or  Horse  Batteries  have  repeatedly  claimed 
admiring  recognition ;  but  of  the  Heavy  Batteries,  which,  in 
their  own  way,  were  equally  well  served,  scant  mention  has 
yet  been  made  in  this  narrative  of  the  siege.*  The  time  for 
breaching  operations  had  not  yet  come,  and  it  was  a  dull  and 
weary  season  for  the  Siege  Artillery  thus  expending  thp mselyes  ^ 
in  defensive  eflorts,  outmatched  in  numbers,  outmatched  in 


*  The  piiucipal  oflficers  witli  tlie  siege  batteries  were  Colonel  Garbett, 
yt.ijor  James  Brind,  Major  Muiray  Mackenzie,  and  IMajor  Kaye.  The  last- 
uamed  had  come  down  to  Dehli  with  the  first  siege-train.  Major  Brind 
joined  soon  afterwards,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  siege  operations  up  to 
the  hour  of  final  success.  Colonel  Garbett,  wlio  arrived  at  a  later  period, 
was  appointed  Brigadier  of  Artillery,  on  Wilson’s  nomination  to  the  chief 
command  ;  but  be  was  wounded  on  liis  way  from  one  battery  to  another,  and 
though  the  wound  was  little  more  than  a  graze,  of  which  lie  took  no  notice 
at  first,  it  became  afterwards  a  most  virulent  sore,  which  compelled  him  to 
take  to  Ids  bed,  nud  subsequently  to  leave  the  camp.  He  nltiiuafely  died  of 
fever.  Major  Mackenzie  w.as  stiuck  by  tlie  splinter  of  a  shell  on  the  30th  of 
June,  and  though  in  this  case,  also,  tire  wound  did  not  appear  to  be  a  sovai'c 
one,  he  was  driven  also  to  Siinlah,  where  lie  died.  [Mackenzie  and  Kaye 
had  served  together  wkh  the  Native  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  which  attended 
the  Hindu  Kush,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bilmiau].  Major  Gaiskill, 
who  joined  at  a  latter  period  of  tlie  siege,  succeeded  Colonel  Biarbett  in 
command  of  the  Arlilleiy.  Among  the  younger  officers  distinguished  during 
the  siege  were  Captain  .Johnson,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  Artillery, 
who  came  down  with  Wilson  from  MiTatli,  and  as  chief  sfaff-oflicer  did  ex- 
cellcirt  service,  and  Lieutenant  Light,  an  active  and  energetic  officer,  always 
eager  to  go  to  the  front,  who  w'as  incapacitated  by  sickness  about  tlie  middle 
of  July,  and  unable  to  return  to  his  duties.  Griffith,  Commissary  of  Ordnance, 
was  driven  I'rom  camp  by  cholei  a,  and- was  succeeded  by  Captain  Young. 
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weight  of  metal,  outmatclied  in  profuseness  of  ainraiinition. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  officers  for  duty  in  the  batteries ; 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  gunners.  Both  had  to  be  improvised 
and  supplemented  as  best  we  could,  so  ihat  men  found  them¬ 
selves  working  at  the  guns  who,  a  little  while  before,  did  not 
know  a  portfire  from  a  sponge-staff.  Stray  Lancers,  for  whom 
there  was  not  much  cavalry-work  in  camp,  were  caught  up  and 
set  to  learn  the  gnn-dijll,  and  right  good  gunners  they  often 
made  ;  whilst  old  Sikhs,  who  had  learnt  artillery  practice  under 
Eanjit  Singh’s  French  officers,  and  had  served  the  guns  of  the 
Khalsa  at  Sobraon  and  Chilian wdld,  were  recruited  by  John 
Lawrence,  who  never  missed  a  chance  of  aiding  the  Lehli 
warriors,  and  sent  down  to  man  Wilson’s  batteries.  But  the 
time  was  now  approaching  when  the  real  business  of  the  Siege 
would  commence  in  earnest,  and  the  officers  of  the  heavy 
battenes  would  contribute  their. share  of  good  work  towards 
the  capture  of  the  great  city. 

Over  and  above  the  excitement  of  the  frequent  actions  with 
the  enemy,  which  alwa3'S  added  the  names  of 
many  brave  men  to  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  ' 

there  w^re  sometimes  lesser  sensations  to  stir  the 
heart  of  the  Camp.  On  one  occasion,  an  officer  of  good  repute, 
whilst  reconnoitring  as  a  field-engineer,  failed  to  give  the 
parole  with  sufficient  promirtitude  when  challenged  one  of 
our  sentries,  and  was  shot  dead  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.* 
It  often  happened  that  offioej-s  on  the  look-ont  from  exposed 
positions,  or  passing  from  post  to  post,  or  showing  their  heads 
above  the  breastworks  of  our  batteries,  became  special  marks 
for  the  rebel  artilleiy-men,  and  narrowly  escaped,  if  at  allj 
with  their  lives.f  Among  the  current  Camp  jokes  was  one  to 
the  effect  that  a  soldier  had  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint  that. 


■  '*  Captain  Greenaiil,  Her  Majesty's  21tli  Hegimeiit. 

1  SeeJollowiug  account  of  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  which  nearly  dcpriveii 
the  Force  of  one  of  the  best  ofBeers  in  it— Major  Scott  of  the  Artillery  :  “  Major 
Scott  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  slioil  yesterday  ;  Jio  was  standing  by 
his  liorse  on  Iho  Eidge,  looking  through  his  glass,  when  a  shell  fell  close  by 
liiru  and  burst  as  it  touched  llie  ground.  I  .saw  his  horse  niiining  oil',  and 
saw  him  on  the  ground,  but  he  got  up  and  walked  on,  and  I  saw  him  riding 
by  just  now,  so  1  suppose  he  is  not  hurt.  1  was  on  the  ‘  Gcnci-nl’.s  MoiimO 
at  tlio  time,  and  tlio  cxplo.sion  drew  my  attention,  and  we  heanl  ■aflerwariis 
who  it  was,  nntl  that  a  man  of  tlic  Fusiliers  had  beeji  wounded  by  a  piece  of 

the  shell."— ifEers  o/ Hcri-cy  Gmi/Gid. 
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since  the  Engineera  had  built  up  the  pajupejs  fio  high,  a  fellow, 
at  work- in  the  batteries  behind  them  could  pply  get  shot  in 
the  head.  One  officer  is: stated  by  the  contemporary  chroniclers 
of  the  Siege  to  have  had  such  a  fancy  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  embrasures,  that,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  from  his 
comrades,  he  was  killed  one  day  at  his  dangerous  post. 

The  general  cheerfulness  of  our  People,  in  spite  of  all  dis¬ 
piriting  circumstances,  was  something  upon  which 
'  ''*'tS*^Cacnp  ii'  i®  ^  pleasure  to  comment.  Day  after  day  our 
officers  met  each  other  with  bright  faces,  laughed 
and  joked,  reciprocated  kindly  offices,  and  exchanged  the  news 
of  the  Camp  or  the  tidings  brought  from  a  distance.  There 
was  ever  alive  amongst  them  a  warmth  of  good-fellowship, 
which  nothing  could  weaken  or  cool.  To  make  a  friendly  visit 
to  the  tent  of  a  wounded  or  sick  officer  was  a  part  of  every 
sound  man’s  duty,  which  he  was  sure  not  to  neglect.  Such  was 
the  overflowing  kindness  showm  to  every  man  who  was  down, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  eager  desire  to  be  at  work  again 
that  animated  all,  it  would  have  been  a  privilege  to  be  upon  the 
sick-list.  On  .fine  evenings  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  the 
sick  and  wounded  w'ere  brought  out  from  their  tents  on  their 
beds  and  litters,  thus  to  taste  the  fresh  air,  to  be  exhilarated  by 
the  liveliness  of  the  Camp,  and  to  commune  with  their  com¬ 
rades.  Officers  and  men  alike  enjoyed  this  change.  There 
was  one,  however,  the  noblest  sufferer  of  all.  who  would  not 
permit  himself  to  be  thus  brought  out  of  the  privacy  of  his 
tent,  lest  it  should  appear  that  he  was  parading  his  wonnds. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  were  well,  found  great  delight  in  the 
comradeship  of  their  several  Messes,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
a-ough  Bohemianism  which  necessity  had  substituted  for  the 
polite  amenities  of  the  peaceful  Cantonment.  The  rougher  the 
^menage,  the  better  the  cheer.  It  has  been  recorded  that  in  one 
notable  instance,  when  tablecloths  came  into  use,  a  good  deal  of 
the  special  jollity  of  the  gathering  was  scared  away  by  their 
introduction.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  any  time  there  was  a 
scarcity  of .  provisions.  But  many  things,  which  had  become 
almost  necessities  with  our  officers,  fell  short  from  time  to  time, 
and  were  painfully  missed.  Some  were  more  fortunate,  or  had 
more  forethought,  than  others ;  but  what  one  Mess,  or  one  man, 
missed,  another  was  able  to  lend  him.  Sometimes  the  supplies 
of  beer  or  wine  were  drunk  out  to  the  last  bottle,  and  com¬ 
monly  each  member  of  a  Mess  was  put  upon  an  allowance  of 
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diint  iometilneB  the  last  cigar  was  smoked,  and'  tlie'gerierosity 
of  a  neighbour  supplied  the  inconvenient  want.  There  were  no 
Sybarites  among  dheni,  and  even  those  who  had  been  wont  to 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  were  thankful  for  what  they  got, 
and  laughed, at  the  privations  they  were  compelled  to  endure. 
Good  clothes,  too,  after  a  while,  became  scarce  in  Camp.  There 
was  little  regard  for  proprieties  of  costume,  and  men  who  had 
delighted  to  walk  daintily  in  fine  linen,  went  about  in  strange 
costumes  of  flannel,  half  civil  half  military  in  their  attire,  and 
were  fain  to  possess  themselves  of  the  second-hand  garments  of 
their  departed  brethren.  Even  the  chief  civil  officer  in  Camp, 
Hervev  Greathed,  was  glad  to  get  a  pair  of  boots  from  his 
brother  in  the  Engineers,  and  to  buy  the  leavings  of  young 
Barnard’s  toilet  when  he  quitted  Camp  after  his  father’s  death. 
And  tlie  Chaplain  of  the  Eorce  has  told  us  how  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  all  thought  of  ministering  in  appropriate 
clerical  vestments,  and  to  go  about  clothed  like  a  brigand. 

And  whilst  our  officers  thus  met  each  other  with  cheerful, 
sometimes  radiant  faces,  the  English  soldier  was  quite  jubilant. 
“  I  have  been  pleased,”  wrote  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of 
the  D^li  warriors,  “  to  observe  the  cheerful  tone  displayed  at^ 
all  times  by  our  troops.  I  never  saw  British  soldiers  in  camp 
so  joyous.  They  walk  and  run  about,  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  when  the  rain  and  Pandi  are  at  rest,  as  though  they 
had  nothing  serions  to  do.  ISior  has  it  ever  occurred  to  them 
that  there  was  anything  doubtful  in  the  conflict.”  When  off 
duty,  the  men  amused  themselves  as  in  the  most  peaceful  times, 
playing  cricket  and  quoits,  gettingnp  ponyraces,  and  invigorating 
themselves  with  gymnastics;  There  was  some  talk  of  getting  up 
rackets  ;  hut  the  old  cantonment  racket-court  was  in  so  exposed 
a  situation  that  it  was  thought  by  no  means  an  improbable  con- 
tingenC3’- that  the  Enemj' would  take  part  in  the  sport,  and  with 
halls  of  a  larger  diameter  than  those  proper  to  the  game. 

That  the  excitement  of  strong  drink  was  much  coveted  hj' 
the  soldierj'  in  the  English  Camp  need  scarcely 
he  set  down  in  the  narrative;  h\it,  oir  ihe  whole, 
it  may  he  recorded  in  their  lionour  that  few 
outrages  were  committed  under  its  influence.  The  wet  season 


•  The  greateet  incouvenieiice  of  all  was  that  no  allowance  wos  uiatlo  for 
guests,  and  tliis  limited  hospilality.  Stray  arrivals  in  Camp  were  sometimes 
sore  pressed  for  dinner,  and  compelled  to  full  back  on  Commissariut  beef. 
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had  set  in.  The  lowering  skies,  the  drenching  downfalls 
of  rain,  tlio  constant  damps,  and  all  the  wonted  aocompani- 
incnts  of  such  weather,  at  a  time  when  the  activities  of 
service  rendered  shelter  impossible,  not  only  had  a  depressing 
influence  upon  men’s  spirits,  which  rendered  stimulants  ever 
welcome  to  them,  but  had  external  results,  in  saturated  clothes 
and  boots  oozing  with  water,  that  justified,  if  they  did  not 
demand,  a  resort  to  such  supposed  correctives.  There  were 
some  wise  officers  in  Camp,  who  thought  that  still  better  pre- . 
cautions  might  be  taken  ;  and  when  fever  and  ague  were 
prevalent  among  our  people,  bethought  themselves  of  the  value 
of  quinine,  as  a  prophylactic,  and  were  minded  to  serve  out  a 
dose  of  it  every  morning  to  their  men.  An  Artillery  officer,  of 
whom  frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  this  story  of  the 
Siege,  when  he  found  that  his  gunners  demurred  to  imbibing 
the  bitter  draught,  as  no  part  of  their  military  duty,  told  them 
that  no  one  who  refused  to  take  it  should  ever  have  an  extra 
dram  ;  and  so  they  swallowed  the  quinine  for  the  sake  of  the 
rum  which  followed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  And  the  result 
was,  that  scarcely  a  man  of  this  Company  was  knocked  over 
by  the  fever  of  the  season.  " 

During  seasons  of  comparative  quietude  in  Camp,  news 
from  the  outer  woild  was  greedily  sought  and 
eagerly  discussed.  There  was  little  or  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  country  below,  and  so  far  as 
the  present  safety  or  future  success  of  the  Dehli  Force  was 
affected  by  operations  in  the  lower  country,  there  was  little 
reason  to  concern  themselves  about  those'distant  events,  tidings 
of  which  commonly  reached  them  crusted  over  with  error,  if 
not  in  the  shape  of  substantial  lies.  Of  the  doings  of  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  they  knew,  and 
indeed  cared,  little  or  nothing.*  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  their 
Governor-General — their  Cominander-in-Chief.  They  looked 
to  the  great  Panjab  Commissioner  for  the  means  of  taking 
Dehli,  and  with  these  means  he  was  furnishing  them  with  an 
energy  of  self-denial  beyond  all  praise.  But  the  great  work 
which  lay  before  our  people  on  the  Eidge,  with  all  its  toil  and 


*  I  have  a  letter  belbrc  me,  written  by  the  Military  Secretary  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  from  Council  Chamber,  Calcutta,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  on  the 
Ui  of  July,  three  weeks  after  General  Barnard’s  death,  Government  wera 
ignorant  of  that  event. 
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anxieties,  its  dangers  and  suiferings,  did  not  so  engross  men’s 
minds  as  to  leave  them  no  thought,  no  sympathy  for  their 
brethren  who  were  girt  with  peril  elsewhere.  Most  of  all  they 
sought  news  from  Kanhpur  and  Lakhnao,  where  Wheeler  and 
Henry  Lawrence,  threatened  by  an  overwhelming  enemy,  were 
looking  anxiously  for  succours  from  below.  False  tidings  of 
the  relief  of  Lakhnao  were  continually  coming  into  Camp.  It 
was  said,  time  after  time,  that  Wheeler  was  safe,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  tlAt  he  was  marching  upon  Dehli,  and  at 
others  that  the  Sipahi  regiments  that  had  besieged  him  were 
bound  for  that  place.  At  a  later  period  it  was  reported  (long 
before  the  first  relief  of  Lakhnao)  that  Havelock  had  fought  a 
great  battle  with  Man  Singh  and  defeated  him,  had  entered  the 
Oudh  capital,  and  that  for  three  days  the  city  had  been  given 
up  to  plunder  and  slaughter.  From  Calcutta,  through  some 
circuitous  channel,  there  came  a  report  that  the  French  troops, 
forming  part  of  the  China  expedition,  were  coming  to  help  us ; 
and  it  was  nimoured  in  Camp  that  so  great  had  been  the  excite¬ 
ment  in  London  on  the  arrival  there  of  the  news  of  the  revolt, 
that  the  populace  had  burnt  the  India  House,  and  hung  the 
Directors  up  to  the  lamp-posts. 

But  tidings  came  at  last,  only  too  fatally  true,  that  the 
garrison  of  Kanhpur,  with  all  our  women  and  children,  had 
been  foully  massacred,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  dead. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  indignation  excited  by  the  one 
event  or  the  sorrow  born  of  the  other  were  the  stronger  and 
more  abiding  feeling.  There  was  not  a  man  in  Camp  wlio  did 
not  grieve  for  the  great  and  good  commander  of  the  Lakhnao 
garrison ;  and  there  were  many  who,  loving  him  as  a  father  or 
a  brother,  shed  such  tears  for  him  as  they  would  have  shed  for 
the  nearest  and  dearest  of  their  kin.*  All  felt  that  one  of  the 
Pillars  of  the  State  had  fallen — perhaps  the  stoutest  and  the 


♦  One  oiTicer  toiicliinglj-  B-ccords  in  liis  journal  now  bel'ore  mo :  “  I  do  indeed 
feel  tLat  I  liave  lost  a  ]>rnp  in  the  worlil.”  Tlie.  same  writer,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  says :  “  In  Uiese  days  of  balfle  and  deatli  tliero  is  so  mucli  to 
excite  the  mind,  that  one  is  not  long,  by  any  possibility,  in  t!)e  same  vein  of 
tbonght,  but  I  feit  beaten  down  when  this  Siicl  tale  readied  me.  Koflcction 
brings  home  lo  one  the  sad  public  loss  which  his  deatli  occasions.  At  any 
time  India  would  mourn  his  fall,  but  now,  wlien  she  so  mucii  needs  his 
guidance  and  his  wisdom,  the  douth  of  the  .sohiior-slalcsnwn  tills  all  with 
grief,  and  this  to  the  putting  aside  of  pcr.soiial  feeling.  He  Sviis  a  raro 
specimen  of  God’s  handiwork.’' — MS.  Joiiriiah 
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grandest  of  all — and  that  such  a  master  in  Israel  waS  little 
likely  to  he  seen  again.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  tender  feelr 
ings  and  pathetic  utterances  which  this  calamity  called  forth 
throughout  the  general  camp,  was  the  vehement  exasperation 
which  the  news  of  the  Kanhpur  massacre  elicited — the  bitter 
hatred,  the  intense  thirst  of  revenge.  It  was  natural — it  was 
commendable.  Those  stern  soldiers  “  did  well  to  be  angry.” 
No  such  foul  act  as  this  had  ever  stained  the  annals  of  British 
connexion  with  the  East.  The  foul  tragedy  of  the  “  Black 
Hole,’’  which  for  a  hundred  years  had  been  cited  as  the  great 
horror  of  horrors,  now  paled  beside  the  massacre  of  Kanhpur ; 
for  the  \dctims  of  Siraju’d  daulah’s  cruelty  had  been  strong 
men.  And  ever  as  the  atrocity  was  discussed  in  Camp,  our 
people  longed  for  tidings  of  the  onward  march  of  Havelock  and 
Neill;  and  yearned  for  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  order 
would  be  given  to  them  to  set  the  mark  of  the  avenger  on  the 
guilty  city  which  had  so  long  resisted  and  defied  them. 

It  was  not  strange  that,  after  this,  the  feeling  of  hatred 
against  the  coloured  races,  already  strong  in  the 
"tiiriJative^  British  Camp,  should  have  become  more  vehement 
and  outspoken.  It  showed  itself  in  many^ways. 
We  were  everywhere  surrounded  by  Natives.  The  typical 
Pandi,  whoso  name  was  in  every  man’s  mouth,  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  only  of  one  of  many  phases  of  Native  humanity,  which 
were  then  ever  present  to  us.  It  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
characteristics  of  this  Mutiny-war,  that  although  the  English 
were  supposed  to  be  fighting  against  the  Native  I'aces,  they 
were  in  reality  sustained  and  supported  by  the  Natives  of  the 
country,  and  could  not  have  held  their  own  for  a  day  without 
the  aid  of  those  whom  we  hated  as  our  national  enemies.  Not 
only  were  the  coloured  races  fighting  stoutly  upon  our  side,* 
hut  thousands  of  non-combatants  were  sharing  the  dangers, 
without  the  glories,  of  the  siege,  and  doing  their  appointed 
work  with  fidelity  and  alacrity,  as  though  there  had  never  been 
any  rupture — any  division  of  interests — any  departure  from 
the  normal  state  of  things,  as  it  existed  in  quiet  times.  How 
utterly  dependent  upon  Native  Agency  is  the  exotic  European, 


♦  “  In  camp,”  wrote  Wilberforce  Greathed  to  Mr.  Colvin  (August  23, 1857), 
‘  there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  our  Native  troops.  Guides,  Gurkhas, 
Cokey’s  (Coke’s  Eifles),  and  Sikhs,  are  all  popular,  and;  I  think,  all  smart 
and  useful.” 
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though  sprung  from  the  -vvoiking  classes,  and  in  his  own  country 
accustomed  to  the  performance  of  the  most  menial  and  laborious 
duties,  is  known  to  all  who  have  dwelt  in  India  for  a  week.  If 
the  labour  of  the  people  had.  been  utterly  lost  to  us,  our  power 
must  have  suddenly  collapsed.  The  last  drop  in  the  cup  of 
domestic  bitterness  was  the  desertion  of  our  Native  household 
servants.  But  a  Family  could  do  better  without  this  aid  than 
a  company  of  Infantry,  a  troop  of  Horse,  or  a  battery  of  Artil¬ 
lery.*  Without  these>  Native  attendants  of  various  kinds,  our 
j)eople  would  have  had  no  food  and  no  drink.  They  could  not 
have  fed  their  horses,  or  served  their  guns,  or  removed  their 
sick.  Both  public  and  private  servants,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  remained  true  to  their  employers  throughout  the  siege, 
and  some  displayed  instances  of  rare  personal  devotion. f  It 
little  matters  what  was  the  source  of  this  fidelity.  It  may  have 
been  that  these  people,  accustomed  to  the  domination  of  the 
English,  satisfied  to  move  in  the  old  groove,  and  sure  of  their 
accustomed  pay  from  month  to  inontli,  never  troubled  them¬ 
selves  to  regard  the  national  aspects  of  the  struggle,  and,  with 
characteristic  hatred  of  change,  clung,  therefore,  to  their  old 
emplojunent^.  But,  of  whatsoever  it  was  the  growth,  the  fact 
was  there;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  it  was  hot  sixflioiently  appre¬ 
ciated  by  tliose  who  pxrofited  so  largely  by  it.  It  has  been 
shown  how  the  cook-boys,  carrying  the  coveted  dinners  to  our 
[licquets,  were  exposed  to  the  merciless  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
how  lightly  their  danger  was  regarded.  This  was  but  one.  of 
many  signs  of  the  little  gratittide  that  was  felt  towards  these 


.*  The  author  of  the  “  History  of  the  Siege  of  Dohli,”  says :  “  Tliere  wero 
ten  Natives  for  every  European  in  camp.  In  every  troop  of  Artillery  tliere 
Were  four  times  as  many  Natives  as  Europeans;  in  the  Cavalry  two  men  for 
every  horse ;  wittiout  them  the  work  could  not  go  on.” 

t  Take,  for  example,  the  following,  illustrative  of  tlie  good  and  gall.nnt 
conduct  of  some  of  our  Native  Artillery  drivers.  It  is  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  author :  “  Wlieii  returning  from  this  day’s  work,  my  guns  brougjit  up 
tlie  rear,  and  I  had  lo  liold  tiie  mutineers  in  check,  picking  up  any  of  our 
wounded  and  piaeiiig  them  on  ray  limbers  until  they  could  be  iirovideil  for; 
One. of  my  Native  drivers  was  shot  through  the  leg  and  the  bone  broken 
below,  the  knee.  He  was  riding  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  gundeara.  I  rode 
up  arid  told  him  to  stop  tlie  guu  until  I' could  dismount  him  ;  biit  he  said, 
‘  Kiichh-parwa-nahm  (never  mind),  .‘rahih.  I  would  sooner  remain  on  my 
horse  with  my  gun.’  And  he  would  liave  remained  had  I  not  insisted  on  dis¬ 
mounting  liim  and  placing  him  in  a  dooly.  Tliis  was  the  sort  of  spirit  many 
of  my  Natives  showed  throughout.” — MS.  ' Corresjmndcnce. 
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Bcrviceable  auxiliaries.  Bnt  there  was  more  than  this  negative 
iinkindlinoss.  For  m.auy  of  our  people  in  Camp,  in  return  for 
the  good  services  of  the  fsatives,  gave  hack  only  the  words  and 
blows  of  contumely  and  insult  more  readily  even  than  in  quiet 
times.  Those  times  -were  changed,  hut  we  were  not  changed 
with  them.  The  sturdy  iron  of  the  national  character  was  so 
inflexible  that  the  heat  of  the  furnace  through  which  we  were 
passing  had  not  yet  inclined  it  to  bend.  As  arrogant,  as  in¬ 
tolerant,  and  as  fearless  as  ever,  we  still  tclosed  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  our  lives  lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  which  we  so 
despised.  Even  in  the  midst  of  disasters  and  humiliations, 
which  would  have  softened  and  enfeebled  others,  our  pride  of 
race  still  upheld  us,  stern,  hard,  and  immovable.  And  in  spite 
of  all  human  calculations,  and  in  defiance  of  all  reason,  the 
very  obduracy  and  intolerance,  which  might  have  destroyed  us 
in  this  conjuncture,  were  in  eifect  the  safeguard  of  the  nation. 
That  stubborn,  unyielding  self-reliance,  that  caused  the  noblest 
of  our  enemies  to  say  that  the  English  never  knew  when  they 
were  beaten,  had  caused  the  Indian  races  to  believe  that  if  a 
single  white  man  were  left  in  the  countiy,  he  would  regain  the 
Empire  for  his  race.  And  though  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  sit  deliberately  in  judgment  upon  such  conduct  towards  a 
subject  people  hot  to  condemn  it,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
assertion,  this  appearance  of  strength,  strength  in  the 
midst  of  our  weakness. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  walls  of  Dehli  the  national  character 
was  shaping  events  with  equal  force  and  distinct- 
ness.  There  were  feebleness  and  irresolution  and 
divided  councils  in  high  irlaees,  and  elsewhere  a 
great  antagonism  of  interests,  internecine  strife,  oppression, 
and  misery' not  to  be  counted.  'Whilst  the  English  were  cling¬ 
ing  together  and  moving  as  one  man,  the  inmates  of  Dehli 
were  dislocated  and  distracted.  The  Court,  the  Soldiery,  the 
industrial  inhabitants  were  in  deadly  feud  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  as  the  numbers  of  our  enemies  increased,  their  ditlir 
culties  also  increased.  A  state  of  things  had  indeed  arisen  very 
fatal  to  the  continued  supremacy  of  the  King,  the  circumstances 
of  which  will  be  detailed  in  another  chapter  of  this  history. 
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;  ,, CHAPTER  VI. 

-  '  '  THE  LAST  SUCCOURS  FROM  THE  PANJAB. 

The  hope  of  the  Army  before  Dehli  in  the  noble  efforts  of  Sir 
4 ohn  Lawrence  was  not  doomed  to  he  disa|  ’pointed. 

^It  has  been  seen  how  he  responded  to  every  call  May-Juiy. 
/'for  reinforcements;  how,  as  time  went  on,  and 
'/  the  pride  of  the  Mn^hul  w'as  still  unbroken,  the 

great  Panjab  Commissioner  was  little  by  little  stripping  his 
^movince  of  its  most  reliable  troops,  until  it  apf)eared  to  others 
that  he  was  going  too  far  in  these  sacrificial  efforts.  A  great 
conflict  of  opinion,  indeed,  had  arisen  among  the  leading  intelli¬ 
gences  of  the  Panjab.’  To  the  chiefs  of  the  great  Peshawar 
Council  it  seemed  that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
frontier  was  a  paramount  necessity,  to  which  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  should  yield.  Before  the  end  of  May  Edwardes  had 
written  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  saying :  “  Things  seem  to 
he  settling  down  in  Hindustan,  and  to  be  pretty  safe  through¬ 
out  the  Panjab,  and  I  think  that  if  you  could  in  any  way 
manage,  it  would  only  he  prudent  to  throw  some  more  strength 
upon  this  point.  For  Peshawar  is  a  vital  point,  as  it  were,  and 
if  we  conquer  here  we  are  safe  everywhere,  whereas  disaster 
here  would  roll  down  the  Panjab.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  disarm  the  regiments,  and  jmt  it  recoils  on  us,  for  we  want 
Native  troops.  .  .  .  .  We  must  husband  our  Europeans,  and  we 
do  so.  W'i  carry  them  about  on  elephants  and  carts  like  children. 
If  they  wmta  post-chaise  per  man  they  must  have  it.  Can 
you  not  think  of  any  way  to  help  us  at  this  pinch?  .  .  .  You 
know  on  what  a  nest  of  devils  wo  stand.  Once  lot  us  take  our 
foot  up,  and  we  shall  he  stung  to  death.”  * 

But  the  eyes  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  wcro  turned  in 
anotlier  direction,  and  far  other  thoughts  wcro  ]ue.ssing -on  his 


•  Colonel  Edwnrdee  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  May  27. — MS.  Cornujioiufifiice. 
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mind.  Peshawar  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  source  of  infinite  weak¬ 
ness  to  the  whole  Empire.  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  ever  held 
fast  to  the  opinion  that  the  recovery  of  Dehli  was  an  object  of 
such  magnitude,  that  all  else  was  dwarfed  beside  it ;  and  in  the 
steadfast  pursuit  of  this  object  he  was  prepared  even  to  abandon 
the  Peshawar  valley,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  Dost  Muhammad 
of  Kabul  in  free  and  friendly  cession,  and  retiring  within  the 
line  of  the  Indus.  For  Peshawar  was  ever  a  great  blister  to 
our  European  Army,  drawing  thither  fb  the  frontier  regiment 
upon  regiment,  and  battery  upon  battery,  whose  presence  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  so  long  as  wo  held  those  dangerous 
breadths  of  country  beyond  the  river.  To  release  these  regiments 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  upon  the  border 
would  have  been  immense  gain  to  us  at  such  a  time.  So 
Lawrence  proposed,  in  the  event  of  the  weakness  of  our 
European  Army  threatening  with  failure  the  enterprise  against 
Dehli,  to  invite  the  Ameer  of  Kabul  to  Peshawar,  to  ask  him, 
in  pursuance  of  his  alliance  with  the  British  Government,  to 
occupy  the  valley  with  his  troops,  and  finally  to  promise  that, 
if  he  should  remain  true  to  us,  the  British  Government  would 
make  over  the  coveted  territory  to  him  in  perpetuity.  • 

To  this  effect,  therefore,  Lawrence  wrote  to  Edwardes,  telling 
Tune  consult  Nicholson  and  Cotton  on  the  ex- 

"  pediency  of  the  projected  movement.  The  letter 

was  written  on  the  9  th  of  June.  His  Secretary — Captain  Hugo 
James,  a  man  of  great  mental  vigour,  capable  in  action  as  in 
council,  but  who  seems  to  have  shared  the  common  fate  of 
Secretaries,  of  whom  little  more  account  is  taken  than  of  the 
pens  they  wield,*  and  to  have  received  far  less  than  the  credit 
which  he  deserved — was  startled  by  the  proposal,  and  recorded 
a  memorandum  against  it.  With  characteristic  frankness  and 
candour  John  Lawrence  sent  it  on  to  Peshawar,  adding  a  note 
to  it  in  the  following  words ;  “  Hero  is  James’s  view  of  tho 
matter.  All  appears  to  depend  upon  the  if  in  the  third  line. 
If  we  can  hold  the  Panjab,  doubtless  we  should  retain  Pesbawar. 
But  1  do  not  think  that  we  could  do  so.  'I'ro  'ps  from  England 
could  not  be  in  Calcutta  before  October,  and  up  here  before 
December  or  January.  A  retreating  army  which  has  not  been 
beaten  can  command  supplies.  .  .  .  One  thing  appears  to  be 
)nost  certain,  which  is,  that  if  disaster  occurs  at  Dehli,  all  the 
Native  Regulars,  and  some  of  the  Irregulars  (perhaps  many) 
will  abandon  ns.  We  should,  then,  take  time  by  the  forelock,” 
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But  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  convince  the  Peshawai 
Council.  Kicholson  had  just  returned  from  his 
first  great  raid,  and  lie  and  Cotton  concurred  with  coion™Mwardes. 
Edwardes  heartily  in  their  opposition  to  the  pro-  jj_ 

ject:  “We  (Edwardes,  Nicholson,  and  Sydney 
Cotton),”  wrotev  Edwardes  on  June  11,  “are  unanimously  ol 
opinion  that  with  God’s  help  we  can  and  will  hold  Peshawar, 
let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  and  it  would  he  a  fatal  policy 
to  abandon  it  and  to  retire  across  the  Indus.  It  is  the  anchor 
of  the  Panjab,  and  if  you  take  it  up  the  whole  ship  will  drift  tc 
sea.  For  keeping  the  mastery  of  the  Panjab,  there  ;are  only 
two  obligatory  points — the  Peshawar  va,lley  and  th'O;  Manjha  ; 
all  the  vest  are  mere  dependencies.  Multan  is  valuable  as  the 
only  practicable  line  of  retreat  to  the  sea;  hut  if  we  hold  on 
resolutely  to  Peshawar  and  the  Manjha,  we  shall  never  need  to 
retreat.  If  you  abandon  Peshawar,  you  give  up  the  Trans- 
Indus;  and  giving  up  the  Trans-Indus,  you  give  up  the  homes 
of  the  only  other  troops  besides  Europeans  from  whom  you 
expect  aid.  .  .  .  The  loyalty  of  the  Multani  Pathan  border  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  us  now,  but  what  a  blp\y  to 
them  if  ye  let  the  Afghans  overrun  the  Derajat.  And  as  to  a 
friendly  transfer  of  Peshawar  to  the  Afghans,  Dost  Muliammad' 
would  not  be  a  mortal  Afghan — he  would  be  an  angel — if  he 
did  not  assume  our  day  to  be  gone  to  India,  and  follow  after  us 
as  an  enemy.  ...  Europeans  cannot  retreat — Kabul  would 
come  again !  ...  We  believe  that  at  Peshawar  and  Labor  we 
can  ride  out  the  gale,  if  it  blow  big  guns,  till  the  cold  weather 
comes,  and  the  English  people  send  us  a  white  army,  in  whom 
(to  use  the  slang  of  the  day)  ‘  implicit  confidence  ’  can  he 
placed.”  And  again  on  the  following  day  ;  “  The  more  l  think 
over  your  proposal  to  abandon  Peshawar,  the  more  fatal  it  seems, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  whatever  doubt  may.  bang  over  our 
attempt  to  hold  it,  the  attempt  to  give  it  up  would  be  certain 
ruin.”  Eight  days  afterwards  he  wrote  again,  jui|(,2o  ‘ 
still  more-  earnestly  :  “  I  don’t  know  anything  in 
this  war  that  has  surprised  me  so  much  as  the  judgment  you 
have  now  formed  on  this  subject.  It  is  useless  to  re-discoss  it ; 
hut  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  never  have  cause  to  propose  it  to 
Government,  and  that  if  you  do,  Government  may  not  consent, 
for  I  believe  that  the  move  would  be  more  damaging  than  any 
other  we  could  make,  As  to  deliberately  giving  tip"  the 
Traus-Indus,  by  choice  as  a  boundary,  on  the  score  of  exp»tnsc. 
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it  snrprincK  iiio  more  iiml  move,  for  you  and  I  have  often  con¬ 
sidered  this  matter,  and  1  always  understood  yon  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Indu.s  is  not  a  practicable  boundary,  and  that  it 
would  take  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  or  more  between 
Atak  and  Multan,  and  never  be  secure.” 

To  this  the  Chief  Commissioner  replied,  earnestly  sotting 
forth  the  advantages  of  concentrating  the  British 
forces  in  the  teriitories  upon  the  hither  side  of 
the  Indus  :  “  Here  we*  are,”  he  wrote,  “  with 
three  European  regiments,  a  largo  artillery,  and  some  of 
our  best  Native  troops  locked  up  acioss  the  Indus — troops 
who,  if  at  Dehli,  would  decide  the  contest  in  a  week.  "What 
have  we  got  for  all  the  rest  of  the  Panjab  ?  We  have  barely 
two  thousand  Europeans.  I  doubt  if  we  have  so  many  holding 
the  posts  of  Philur,  Govindgarh,  and  Firuzpur,  Labor,  and 
Multan.  AVe  have  not  a  man  more  with  a  white  face  whom  we 
can  spare.  We  cannot  concentrate  more  than  we  have  now 
done,  except  by  giving  up  L’awalpindi,  and  eventually 
Peshawar.  Should  the  Sikhs  rise,  our  condition  on  this  side 
the  Indus  will  be  well-nigh  des23erate.  With  the  Peshawar 
force  on  this  side  we  should  be  irresistibly  strong.  There  was 
no  one  thing  which  tended  so  much  to  the  ruin  of  Napoleon  in 
1814  as  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the  disasters  at  Leipsic, 
he  clung  to  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  instead  of  falling 
back  at  once  to  that  of  the  Khine.  He  thus 
compromised  all  his  garrisons  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  when  he 
was  beaten  in  the  field,  these  gradually  had  to  surrender.  But 
these  troops  would  have  given  him  the  victoiy  had  they  been 
at  his  side  at  Bautzen,  and  the  other  conflicts  which  preceded 
Leipsic.” 

On  the  evening  of  June  25,  the  Peshawar  Commissioner 
received  from  Sir  John  Lawrence,  at  Pawalpindi, 
a  message  in  the  following  words:  “A  severe 
action  (at  Dehli),  ajjparently  with  little  result,  on  the  23rd. 
Bareli  mutineers  en  route  to  Dehli.  Gwaliar  Contingent  have 
mutinied.  Agent  has  left.  If  matters  get  worse,  it  is  my 
decided  opinion  that  the  Peshawar  arrangements  should  take 
effect.  Our  troops  before  Dehli  must  be  reinforced,  and  that 
largely.  They  must  hold  their  ground.”  On  the  receipt  of 
this  message,  Edwardes,  Cotton,  and  James  *  met  together  in 


*  Captain  James  had  by  this  time  been  appointed  to  succeed  Colonel 
Nicholson  as  Deputy-Commissioner  at  Peshawar. 
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Cotincil  and  determined  on  another  remonstrance  against  the 
project,  which  from  the  first  hour  of  its  enunciation  had  so 
much  disturbed  and  alarmed  them.  The  letters  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  were  sufficiently  perplexing,  but  they  suggested 
rather  proposal  and  discussion  than  immediate  action,  whilst 
the  brief,  expressive  sentences  of  the  telegram  indicated  an 
intention  to  do  the  thing  and  at  once.  The  language,  indeed, 
\va3  fast  becoming  the  lapguage  of  absolute  instruction.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  chief  military  and  the  chief  civil 
authority  at  Peshawar,  therefore,  put  forth  severally  energetic 
written  pj-otesis  against  what  they  believed  to  be  so  fatal  a 
measure.  “  We  have  pushed  our  conquests,”  wrote 
General  Cotton,  “up  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  June 26. 
Afghanistan  passes,  and  at  this  verjr  moment,  by  General  Cottm. 
God’s  blessing,  our  strongest  position  in  India  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ivhaibar.  By  our  good  rule  we  have  engaged 
the  affections  (I  may  say)  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
Ixirder  tribes,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  they  (who,  not  many 
years  since,  were  our  most  bitter  enemies),  relying  on  our  greit 
name  and  power,  have  come  forward  to  help  us  against  the 
disaffection  of  the  very  troops  with  whom  we  had  conquered  the 
Sikhs,  Panjabis,  and  others.  A  retrograde  movement  from 
Peshawar,  believe  me,  would  turn  all  these  parties,  now  our 
friends,  against  us.  The  Panjab  Irregular  Force,  Pathans, 
Sikhs,  Panjabis,  and  such  like,  no  longer  respecting  our  powei', 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  turn  against  us,  and  their  most  valuable'^ 
services  be  lost  to  us  for  ever.  My  dear  Sir  John,  our  removal 
from  Peshawar  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous,  and  cannot  be 
effected  without  immediate  confusion  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadlh 
of  British  India.  Hence  the  measure  will  seriously  injure  the 
interests  of  our  forces  in  all  quarters,  whilst  the  additional 
strength  to  be  gained  would  be  small,  and,  indeed,  we  could 
afford  no  timely  aid.  In  handing  over  the  Pesliawar  district 
to  the  Dost  (a  measure  which  we  may  pretend  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency  and  not  of  necessity),  the  Afghans  will  at 
ones  see  our  weakness,  and  will  duly  profit  by  the  same  against 
the  common  enemy.  To  this  frontier,  and  to  the  ]>rescnt 
strength  of  our  position  on  it,  as  well  as  to  Civlcntta,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  our  territory,  wo  must  look  for  the  recovery  of 
our  power  throughout  the  intermediate  kingdoms  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  Our  great  name  is  upheld  on  our  frontier,  whilst 
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Calcutta  and  this  seaboard,  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  with 
European  reinforcements  continually  arriving,  will  afford 
eventually  and  more  surely  the  necessary  succour.  At  this 
very  moment  six  or  eight  regiments  of  Europeans  must  be 
between  Calcutta  and  Dehli,  en  route  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
treble  that  amount  will  be  eventually  thrown  in  from  home 
and  elsewhere,  and  by  such  means  must  our  sepremacy  be 
recovered.  When  could  our  troops  ref  ch  the  seat  of  war,  and 
in  what  numbers  and  condition  ?  These  questions  must  be 
duly  considered,  and  bj'  them  the  loss  and  gain  of  our  removal 
from  hence  be  balanced  and  determined  on.  I  earnestly 
implore  of  you,  my  dear  Sir  John,  to  hold  to  our  position  on 
this  frontier.  The  required  succour  must  indeed  be  thrown  in 
from  Calcutta,  not  from  this.  When  the  reinforcements  from 
above  and  below,  at  present  in  progress  towards  Dehli,  have 
reached  their  destination,  I  feel  confident  that  that  city  will 
again  fall  into  our  hands,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if 
disaffection  does  not  then  cease  in  all  quarters,  and  our  power 
being  thus  established,  mutiny  wiU  gradually  disappear 
throughout  the  land.” 

On  the  same  morning.  Colonel  Edwardes  wrote,  with  like 
decision:  “  General  Cotton,  James,  and  myself 
Opinion  of  are  all  of  opinion  that  you  should  not  go  throwing 
EdwSs.  away  your  means  in  detail  by  meeting  General 
Eeed's  demands  for  reinforcements.  Dehli  is  not 
India,  and  if  General  Keed  cannot  take  it  with  eight  thousand 
men,  he  wdll  not  take  it  with  nine  thousand  or  ten  thousand. 
However  important  a  point,  it  is  only  a  point,  and  enough  has 
been  done  for  it.  You  will  serve  the  Empire  better  by  holding 
the  Pan  jab  than  by  sacrificing  the  Panjab  and  recovering  Dehli. 
Y ou  will  sacrifice  the  Panjab,  if  you  either  withdraw  General 
Cotton’s  force  from  Peshawar,  or  fritter  away  Nicholson’s 
Movable  Column,  already  too  weak.  Make  a  stand  !  ‘  Anchor, 

Hardy,  anchor !  ’  Tell  General  Heed  he  can  have  no  more  men 
from  here,  and  must  either  get  into  Dehli  with  the  men  he  has, 
or  get  reinforcements  from  below,  or  abandon  the  siege  and 
fall  back  on  the  Satlaj,  leaving  Dehli  and  its  dependencies  to.be 
reorganised  in  the  cold  weather.  There  are  two  policies  open 
to  you — to  treat  the  Panjab  as  secondary  to  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  go  on  giving  and  giving  troops  to  General  Eeed 
till  you  break  down  in  the  Panjab,  or  to  maintain  the  Panjab 
as  your  first  duty  and  the  most  important  point  of  the  two,  and 
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to  refuse  to  give  General  lleerl  any  more  troops  than  yon  can 
spare.  We  are  decidedly  and  distinctly  of  the  latter  opinion, 
.  .  .  We  consider  that  if  yon  leave  tlio  Peshawar  frontier,  we 
shall  not  hold  together  for  a  mouth,  but  be  demoralised  and 
despised,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  .  .  . 
If  you  hold  'tuc  Panjiib,  you  will  facilitate  the  reconquest  of 
India  from  the  sea-board.  Wo  have  onlj-  got  to  hold  on  three 
mouths.  Do  not  try  too  much.  Wc  are  outnumbered.  Stick 
to  what  you  can  do.  ‘Tjet  us  hold  the  Panjab,  coufe  qzd  coiite, 
and  not  give  up  one  European  necessary  to  that  duty.  What¬ 
ever  tfikes  ])lace  in  Central  India,  we  shall  stand  in  a  firm  and 
honourable  attitude  if  we  maintain  the  capitals  on  the  sea  and 
the  frontiers  hove.  Between  the  two  it  is  all  a  family  quarrel 
— an  iiisiiiToction  in  our  own  house.  If  we  let  foreigners  in 
from  the  frontier,  the  Eiujdre  is  invaded.  We  may  pretend  to 
make  friendly  ])re.sents  of  provinces,  hut  wo  cannot  disguise 
that  wo  have  lost  them  by  we,akness.  India  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  our  expulsion  from  Afghanistan.  The  world 
ignores  our  voluntary  cession  of  it  after  Pollock’s  expedition, 
and  knows  well  that  we  could  not  hold  it.  Do  not  repeat  the 
policy,  and  give  up  the  Trans-Indus.  No  words  of  mine  can 
express  my  sense  of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  that  it  will  bring 
upon  us.  It  is  abandoning  the  cause  of  England  in  the  East. 
Don’t  yield  an  inch  of  frontier;  gather  up  your  resources,  and 
restrict  youivself  to  the  defence  of  the  Panjab.  It  is  a  practicable 
and  a  definite  policy,  and  we  will  siqiport  you  to  the  last.  .  .  . 
If  General  Reed,  with  all  the  men  you  have  sent  him,  cannot 
get  into  Delili,  let  Dehli  go.  Decide  on  it  at  once.  .  .  .  Don’t 
let  yourself  be  sucked  to  death  as  General  Reed  is  doing.  He 
has  his  difficulties,  and  we  have  ours.  You  have  made  vast 
efforts  for  him,  and  no  one  can  blame  you  for  now  securing 
your  own  province.  .  .  .  The  Empire’s  reoonquest  hangs  on 
the  Panjab.” 

Whilst  Cotton  and  Edwardes  were  thus  throwing  all  the, 
earnestness  of  their  natures  into  their  letters  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  protesting  against  the  Opinion  of 
abandonment  of  Peshawar,  Nicholson,  who  was  NicSon. 
proceeding  to  take  .command  of  the  Movable 
Column,  visited  Lawrence  at  Rawalpindi,  and  orally  reiterated 
the  arguments  on  which  the  three  friends  based  their  opposition 
to  the  retrograde  movement.  Lawrance,  however,  still  clung  to 
his  opinion.  “  Admitting,”  he  said,  “  which  I  do,. that,  there  is 
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much  force  in  the  arp;uments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  mainten- 
auce  of  our  hold  on  Peshawar,  what  are  we  to  do  when  all  the 
British  troops  which  we  can  scrape  together,  exclusively  of 
those  at  Peshawar,  have  been  despatched  to  Dehli  and  still  more 
be  i-equired  ?  ”  “  Rather  than  abandon  Peshawar,”  answered 

Nicholson,  “let  us  give  up  Marri  and  RawalpindL  Give  up 
every  place  but  Peshawar,  Labor,  and. Multan.”  To  this  Law¬ 
rence  replied  “  that  such  a  measure  would  isolate  those  three 
}ilaces,  lock  up  a  fine  force  in  Peshatvar,  and  expose  us  to 
destruction  in  detail.”  But  nothing  that  Lawrence  could  urge 
shook  Nicholson’s  deeply-grounded  convictions.  They  parted. 
The  soldier  passed  on  to  his  appointed  work.  The  statesman 
remained  to  ponder  the  eagerly  enforced  opinions  of  his  chief 
advisers  in  the  Pan  jab,  whilst  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Governor- General  to  watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  avert  the  necessity,  the  apprehension  of  which 
had  so  much  alarmed  and  perplexed  him. 

He  had  written  to  Lord  Canning  on  the  10th  of  June,  enclos¬ 
ing  the  letter  which  on  the  day  before  he  had  sent  to  Edwardes  ; 
but  communication  with  Calcutta  was  at  that  time  slow  and 
uncertain  in  the  extreme,  and  the  brief  telegraphic  message 
which  he  had  asked  for  in  reply  had  not  arrived  in  the  third 
week  of  July.  The  momentous  question  was  still  unsolved. 
Neither  had  come  the  order,  “  Hold  on  to  Peshawar  to  the  last,” 
nor  the  permission,  “You  may  act  as  may  appear  expedient  re¬ 
garding  Peshawar  ” — in  one  or  the  other  of  which  forms  he  had 
requested  that  a  telegraphic  message  might  be  sent  to  him. 
Events,  as  they  were  then  developing  themselves,  seemed  rather 
to  strengthen  the  probability  of  the  dreaded  alternative  being 
presented  to  us.  He  knew  little  of  what  was  passing  below 
Dehli,  but  there  and  in  the  Panjab  itself  were  awkward 
symptoms  of  accumnlated  danger.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  increasing,  and  with  numbers  there  was  increased  confi¬ 
dence  within  the  great  imperial  stronghold.  And  regiment 
after  regiment  was  falling  away  from  its  allegiance  in  the 
territories  which  John  Lawrence  governed ;  so  that  we  appeared 
to  be  drifting  closely  and  more  closely  upon  the  terrible  alter¬ 
native  which  he  had  so  greatly  dreaded.  Still,  therefore,  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  advice  which  he  had  given  was  wise  and 
salutary ;  and  again  he  wrote  to  Lord  Canning  on  the  24th  of 
July,  saying ;  “  All  these  reinforcements  ought  to  enable  our 
army  to  maintain  itself  in  its  present  position,  and  allow  the 
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.inutineera  to  expend  their  power  agaiust  our  entrenchments. 
But  should  further  aid  be  required  from  this  quarter,  our  only- 
resource  would  be  to  abandon  Peshawar  and  Kohat,  and  to 
.send  the  troops  thus  relieved  on  to  Dehli.  It  seems  to  mo 
vain  to  attempt  to  hold  Labor,  and  insanity  to  try  to  retain 
Peshawar,  &c.,  if  we  are  driven  from  Dehli.  The  Panjab  will 
prove  short  work  to  the  mutineers,  when  the  Dehli  Army  is 
destroyed.  .  .  .  My  policy  would  then  bo  to  bring  the  troops 
from  across  the  Indm  and  send  them  to  Dehli ;  in  the  mean 
time  to  send  all  our  women  and  children  down  the  rivers  to 
Xarachi,  and  then,  accumulating  every  fighting  man  we  have, 
to  join  the  Army  before  Dehli  or  hold  Labor,  as  might  appear 
expedient.  Colonel  Ed wardes.  General  Cotton,  and  Nicholson 
iire  for  maintaining  our  hold  on  Peshawar  to  the  last. .  They 
argue  that  Ave  could  not  retire  in  safety,  and  that  the  instant 
we  attempted  to  make  a  retrograde  movement  all  would  be  up 
against  us.  This  I  do  not  believe  ;  but  granting  that  insurrection 
Avould  immediately  ensue,  I  maintain  that  the  force  at  Peshawar 
Avould  make  good  its  retreat.  It  contains  more  soldiers,  more 
guns,  more  power,  than  that  with  which  Pollock  recovered 
Kabul  after  farcing  the  passage  of  the  Khaibar.  Between 
Peshawar  and  the  Indus  are  no  defiles,  birt  an  open  country ; 
the  only  difEculty  is  the  passage  of  the  Indus,  which,  Avith  Atak 
in  our  hands,  ought  not  to  be  a  work  of  danger.  It  is  for  your 
Lordship  to  decide  what  course  Ave  are  to  pursue.  In  the  event 
of  misfortune  at  Dehli,  are  we  to  leave  that  Army  to  its  fate  and 
endeavour  to  hold  its  oaaui,  or  shall  we,  hy  a  timelj’  retirement 
from  beyond  the  Indus,  consolidate  our  resources  in  the  Panjab, 
and  maintain  the  struggle  under  the  Avails  of  Dehli  ?  I  pray 
that  your  Lordship  will  decide  one  way  or  the  other.  If  we  are 
left  to  decide  the  matter  ourselves,  time  will  he  lost  in  Amin  dis¬ 
cussions  ;  and  by  the  time  we  decide  on  the  proper  course  to 
follow,  it  will  prove  too  late  to  act  effectually.” 

Whilst  this  appeal  aa^s  slowly making  its  Avay  to  its  destina¬ 
tion,  an  answer  to  LaAvrence’s  letter  of  the  10th 
of  June  was  circuitously  travelling  up  to  the 
Panjab.  It  Avas  dated  July  15,  and  it  said  :  “  The  Lord^cinniD 
outbreak  at  Indore  on  the  1st  Avill  no  doubt 
have  interrupted  the  dawk  as  Avell  as  the  telegra'ph  to 
Bombay.  I  therefore  send  a  steamer  to  Madras  with  this  letter 
and  the  despatches  Avhich  accompany  it ;  and  I  shall  request 
Lord  Harris  to  telegraph  to  Lord  EliAliiustono  my  answer .  to 
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yonr  question  regarding  PeshAwar.  It  will  be, ‘Hold  on  to 
Pesliawar  to  the  last.’  I  should  look  with  great  alarm  to  the 
effect  in  Southern  India  of  an  abandonment  of  Peshdwar  at  the 
present  time,  or  at  any  time  until  our  condition  becomes  more 
desperate  or  more  secure.”  Thus,  officiall}',  was  the  momentous 
question  settled  by  the  “  highest  authority ;  ”  practically, 
indeed,  it  had  settled  itself  before  Lord  Canning’s  letter  was 
received.  The  contingency,  which  had  been-  contemplated, 
never  arrived ;  it  was  not  left  for  the  nation  to  discern  the  evil 
effects  of  either  the  retreat  from  Dehli  or  the  abandonment  of 
Peshawar.  The  question  never  went  beyond  the  domain  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  it  is  of  little  use  now  to  speculate  as  to  w'hich 
movement  would  have  been  attended  with  the  more  disastrous 
results.  But  there  \vould  have  been  a  grave  omission  from  the 
pages  of  this  history  if  there  had  been  no  mention  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  For  nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  dangers  which  threatened  our  Indian  Empire  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  1857,  than  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when 
the  English  held  fast  to  the  maxim,  which  Clive  had  enunciated 
nearly  a  century  before,  that  “  to  stand  still  is  danger,  to  recede 
is  ruin,”  the  strong  spirit  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  counsejled  the 
abandonment  of  the  frontier-station  of  Peshawar  and  the 
adjacent  territory  to  the  Afghans,  who,  not  long  before  had 
been  our  enemies  in  the  field.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  at  the 
time,  the  weight  of  authority  bore  heavily  against  the  proposal ; 
and  no  man  w'as  more  willing  than  Lawrence  himself  to 
acknowledge  that  a  measure  which  met  with  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  from  such  men  as  those  who  set  their  faces  against  it,  was 
certainly  a  doubtful  measure.*  But  time  and  maturity  of 


*  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  stroiige-st  opponeuts  of  the 
measure  were  the  cliief  PesliAwar  officers,  whose  tendency  it  naturally  was 
to  take  a  local  view  of  the  question.  Lawrence,  years  afterwards,  with 
characteristic  frankness,  wrote  that  “  certainly,  in  having  Herbert  Edwardes, 
Jolin  Nicholson,  and  Sydney  Cotton  against  me,  it  is  clear  that  tliere  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  otlier  side."  Indeed,  their  arguments,  as  to  tlie 
danger  of  abandoning  Pesliawar,  w'ere  altogetlier  unanswerable.  But  so  also 
W'ere  the  arguments  as  to  tlie  danger  of  withdrawing  the  Dehli  Field  Force. 
And  this  danger  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  more  capable  of  estimating  nriglit 
tlian  the  little  confederacy  of  military  and  political  officers  on  the  frontier, 
bn  the  other  liaud  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  knew 
well  how  nearly  the  siege  of  Delhi  iiad  been  raised,  confessed  after  the 
capture  of  tlie  place,  that  lie  cononrivd  iJ)  tlie  views  whicli  Lawrence  liad 
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reflection  did  not  affect  his  original  convictions.  He  remained 
steadfast  to  his  first  opinion ;  and  years  have  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  number  of  adherents  to  the  piolicy  which 
he  enunciated  when  the  crisis  was  upon  us.  Our  larger  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs,  that  existed  in 
the  Summer  of  1857,  has  taught  us  better  to  understand  the 
arguments  by  which  tlie  Chief  Commissioner  justified  a  pro¬ 
posal,  by  which  alone  lie  conceived  that  in  the  last  resort  ho 
cyiuld  secure  the  salvatton  of  the  empire.  Those  arguments,  as 
more  clearlj’’  discerned  by  the  later  light  of  history,  maybe  thus 
briefly  summaiised  : 

No  one  knew  so  well  as  John  Lawrence  what,  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  was  stirring  the  hearts  of  the 
English  leaders  at  Dehli,  for  to  no  one  did  they 
write  so  frequently,  so  fully  and  so  freely,  to 
declare  their  wants  and  to  describe  their  prospects.  He  knew 
that  the  thought  of  raising  the  siege  was  present  to  them ;  for 
it  was  before  him  in  letters,  some  of  which  are  quoted  in  these 
pages.  He  knew  that  all  depended  upon  the  support  which  he 
could  give  the  besieging  force.  He.  did  not  disguise  from  him¬ 
self  for^  a  moment  the  fact  that  the  abandonment  of  Peshawar 
would  be  an  immense  evil ;  but  those  were  times  in  which  there 
was  often  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  it  seemed  to  Lawrence 


declared  some  montlis  before.  It  waa  his  belief  that  to  retreat  from  Dehli 
would  have  been  absolute  ruin.  “We  should  have  lost  all  our  heavy  guns 
and  matc'riel ;  our  Native  troops  and  our  camp-fullowers  would  have  deserted 
ns;  and  our  British  force  wonld  have  been  worn  down  and  destroyed.  The 
Dehli  Force  could  not  have  made  good  its  retreat  on  thePanjdb,  and,  in  snch 
eircurastances,  the  Panjabi  Perce  could  not  have  maintained  itself  at  I.ahor. 
It  was  doubtful  whetlier,  with  all  its  available  means,  it  could  have  retreated 
on  Multan.”  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Lord  Canuing,  wdio  took  a 
very  unfavourable  view  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's  proposal,  and  attrihllted  this 
policy  to  the  failing  health  of  the.  Oliief  Commissioner,  had  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  slate  of  affairs  at  Dehli — between  winch  jdacc  and  Calcutta 
all  communication  w  as  cut  off,  and  tlie  capture  of  which  .still  seemed  to  be  a 
proximate  event  of  no  sort  of  difficulty  to  the  besieging  Porce.  It  slionld  ho 
added  tluit  the  Lumsden.s,  who  were  at  Kandahar  at  the  time,  looking  at  tiro 
question  from  the  stand-point  of  A fglian  politics,  sent  an  urgent  niis.sive  in 
cipher,  urging  liim  to  iiold  on  to  tlie  linst.  “If  Pesliawar  and  Koliat,”  tlicv 
■said,  “ are  given  np  at  tliis  moment,  we  shall  liave  all  Afghanistiui.dowii 
upon  our  backs,  Ixsides  tlirowing  open  the  gate  of  Afglianistaii,  theKliaibnr, 
forever.  .  .  .  Don’t  give  an  incli  of  ground ;  but  Inist  in  Providence,  light  it 
out,  iind  recall  ns  sharp  to  help  yon.” — MS.  [The  extracts  preceding  are  frt.m. 
unpablished  Iciti  r.s.] 
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that,  in  a  large  imperial  sense,  the  retirement  of  the  British 
Army  from  Dehli  would  be  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.  He 
stood  pledged  to  the  policy  of  regaining  that  great  centre  of 
Muhammadanism,  and  crushing  the  rebellion  rampant  there  in 
the  name  of  the  King ;  for  he  had  himself  eaniestly  and 
(jnergetically,  and  with  an  overpowering  forcei  of  argument, 
urged  upon  General  Anson,  at  the  comraencenfent  of  the  crisis, 
the  paramount  necessity  of  an  immediate  advance  upon  Dehli, 
at  a  time  when  the  chiefs  of  the  Army  Staff  were  representing 
the  thing  to  be  impossible.  He  was  bound,  therefore,  in  honour 
to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  policy  which  he  had  so  stoutly  advocated  in  May  seemed 
still  in  June  and  July  to  be  the  policy  which  the  national  safety 
imperatively  demanded;  nay,  every  succeeding  day  had  rendered 
it  move  apivarent  to  him  that  our  inability  to  “  dispose  of  ”  Dehli 
was  creating  everywhere  an  impression  of  our  weakness,  which 
was  encouraging  our  enemies  and  enervating  our  friends.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  that  great  city,  and  as  weeks  passed, 
and  still  it  seemed  that  the  English,  who  had  gone  to  besiege, 
had  become  the  besieged,  there  was  a  growing  mistrust  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  holding  fast  to  the  English  alliance,  which  would 
soon  have  rendered  us  a  friendless  and  feeble  few,  to  He  easily 
mastered  and  destroyed.  With  this  knowledge  pressing  hourly 
upon  him,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  more  he  thought,  was  the 
more  convinced  that,  in  the  last  extremity,  if  the  paucity  of 
llritisli  troops  before  Dehli  should  render  its  capture  impossible, 
and  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  our  Army,  he  would  release 
the  force  posted  in  the  Peshawar  valley,  and  .make  over  the 
territory  to  the  Amir  of  Kabul. 

But  it  was  never  intended  that  this  should  be  a  precipitate 
movement,  or  that  we  should  prematurely  anticipate  an  ex¬ 
tremity  which  might  never  arise.  It  was  his  design,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  move  all  our  women  and  children  to  the  Labor 
side  of  the  Indus,  so  that  our  troops  might  retain  their  grip  of 
the  country  unencumbered  to  the  last  moment,  and  then  move 
lightly  and  rapidly  across  the  river.  The  cession,  it  was  felt, 
would  be  a  source  of  unbounded  delight  to  Dost  Muhammad, 
and  it  was  believed  that  though  it  might  not  secure  the  per¬ 
manent  fidelity  and  friendship  of  the  Afghans,  it  would,  for  a 
time  at  least,  Irold  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  flattered  and  self- 
satisfied  durance,  and  afford  us  the  security  of  the  forbearance 
which  we  desired. 
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-  It  has  been  said  that  there  were  increasing  signs  of  genera! 
unrest  ,  in  the  Panjab.  The  most  portentous  of 
these  were  the  mutinies  at  Jhelam  and  Sialkot., 

The  Jhelam  cantonment  lies  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  which*  bears  that  name.  That  the  14th  Sip ahi  Eegiment 
posted  there  was  on  the  brink  of  mutiny  was  well  known.  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  therefore,  despatched  a  force  thither  to  disarm 
them— a  small  compact  force  consisting  of  some  companies  of 
the  24th  Queen’s,  some  Horse  Artillery  guns,  under  Lieutenant 
Henry  Cookes,  and  a  party  of  Lind’s  Multani  Horse,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ellice,  of  the  24th.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  had  prepared  a  plan  of  oi^erations  for  taking  the 
Sipahis  by  surprise ;  but  the  Colonel,  thinking  that  he  knew 
better  than  any  civilian  how  to  manage  an  affair 
of  this  kind,  departed  from  Lawrence’s  views,  and  ’’’ 

sketched  out  a  plan  of  his  own.  There  was,  therefore,  no  sur^ 
prise.  When  the  Europeans  were  seen  filing  down  the  rising 
ground  opposite  the  cantonment,  the  Sipahis  knew  what  was 
coming.*  Happening  to  be  out  on  morning  parade,  they  saw 
the  English  column  advancing.  Eegardless  of  the  orders  and 
entreatlfes  of  their  officers,  they  began  at  once  to  load  their, 
muskets.  The  officers  saw  that  they  had  no  longer  any  power 
over  their  men,  and  sought  safety  with  the  European  troops. 
Then  the  Sipahis  took  up  their  main  position  in  the  quarter- 
guard.  It  was  a  strong  brick  building,  with  a  battlemented 
roof,  erected  I'or  purposes  of  defence  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
afforded  good  cover  to  the  insurgents,  who  threw  out  a  party 
in  advance  to  guard  tlie  approaches  to  it,  whilst  others  took 
shelter  in  their  Lines,  the  mud-huts  of  which  had  been  loop- 
holed  in  expectation  of  the,  crisis.  Our  people  were  full  of 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  they  flung  themselves  headlong 
upon  the  enemy.  Lind’s  Multanis  charged  gallantly,  but  were 
met  by  a  galling  fire,  which  they  could  not  resist.  Cookes’ 
guns  opened,  but  within  too  near  a  range,  and  the  musketry 
of  the  enemy  did  better  execution  than  our  own  Artillery  at  so 
short  a  distance.  The  Sipahis  fired  from  behind  the  cover  of 
their  mud-walls,  and  our  grape  was  comparatively  harmless. 
-But  now  tho  British  Infantry  came  up  with  their  intrepid 


*■  Mr.  Cooper  (“  Crisis  in  the  Panjab  ”)  says  Colonel  Gcirnid,  full  of  oon- 
•fidence  in  his  men,  had  “  informed  them  of  the  object  of  the  European 
arrival.”  . 
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commander  at  their  head,  and  advanced  full  upon  the  quarter- 
guard.  The  attack  was  a  gallant  and  successful  one ;  the 
quarter-guard  was  carried,  and  the  Sipahis  then  vacated  their 
huts  and  fell  hack  upon  the  empty  lines  of  the  39th,  from  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  bursting  of  a  well-directed  shell  to  a 
village  on  the  left  of  the  cantonment. 

By  this  time  the  noon-day  sun  was  heating  fiercely  down 
upon  our  exhausted  people.  Colonel  EJ,lico  had  been  carried 
from  the  field  dangerously  wounded.  Captain  Spring  had  been 
shot  dead,*  and  we  had  lost  many  men  and  many  horses  in  the 
encounter.  Our  troops  had  been  marching  from  the  hour  of 
midnight,  and  had  been  actively  engaged  since  sunrise.  Nature 
demanded  rest ;  and  it  was  sound  discretion  at  such  a  time  to 
pause  in  our  offensive  operations.  It  would  have  been  well, 
perhaps,  if  the  pause  had  been  longer  and  the  renewed  opera¬ 
tions  more  carefully  matured.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  heat  was  still  great,  an  attack  on  the  village  was  ordered. 
Colonel  Gerrard,  of  the  14th,  took  command  of  the  Force  that 
went  out  to  destroy  the  mutinous  regiment,  in  whose  fidelity 
he  had  once  trusted.  The  result  was  disastrous.  Again  the 
Sipahis  had  good  cover,  and  we  found  oui^elves  entarigled  in 
streets,  in  which  we  sufi'ered  much,  but  could  do  little.  The 
guns  were  brought  up  within  too  short  a  range,  and  the  mus¬ 
ketry  of  the  enemy  told  with  deadly  effect  upon  the  gunners. 
The  Europeans,  partly  from  fatigue,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  stimulants  which  they  had  taken  to  reinvigorate  themselves 
and  the  effect  of  the  slant  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  are  said  to 
have  “staggered”  up  to  the  village,  and  to  have  been  easily 
repulsed.  The  retreat  was  sounded,  and  our  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn.  Two  guns  were  carried  back,  but  a  third,  in  spite  of 
the  gallant  efforts  of  Lieutenant  Battye,  with  a  party  of  Mounted 
Police,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy,  and  was  turned  against 
our  retreating  people. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  on  that  evening.  At  dawn  on 
the  morrow  the  conflict  was  to  be  renewed.  Both 
forces  had  bivouacked  on  the  plain.  But  when 
day  broke  it  was  found  that  the  mutineers  had  evacuated  their 
position  and  fled.  Many  had  been  killed  in  the  two  engage- 


*  He  had  left  Rtirki,  ns  previously  stated,  with  Baird  Smith,  on  the 
29lh  of  June  (ante,  page  424),  and  liad  only  just  joined  his  regiment  when 
his  career  was  thus  closed  on  the  battle-field. 
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ments;  some  were  drowned  in  the  Jhelam  ;  others  fell  into  the 
hands  of  our  Police,  or  were  subsequently  given  up  by  the 
Kashmir  authorities,  in  whose  country  they  had  sought  refuge, 
and  thus  surrendered,  they  were  blown,  away  from  our  guns, 
Veiy  few  of  them  ultimately  escaped ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  affair  w^as  managpd  greatly  incensed  the  Chief  Commis,- 
sioner.  For,  in  plain  words,  with  Horse,  Foot,  and  Artillery, 
we  were  beaten  by  part  of  a  regiment  of  Sipahis.  If  we  had 
quietly  surrounded  the  village  and  attacked  it  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  man  would  ever  have 
escaped  from  Jhelam. 

When  tidings  of  the  sharp  resistance  of  the  14th  reached 
Siiilkot,  a  still  more  disastrous  state  of  things 
arose  at  that  place.  The  station  was  commanded 
by  Brigadier  Frederick  Brind,  an  Artillery  officer 
of  high  repute — a  man  of  lofty  stature  and  large  proportions, 
w'ho  had  done  good  service  in  his  time,  and  who  was  still  amply 
endowed  with  physical  and  mental  vigour.  But  seldom  was 
man  left  by  hard  circumstances  in  a  position  which  afforded  so 
little  scope  for  the  display  of  his  power.  The  cantonment 
had  been  stripped  of  European'  troops  for  the  formation 
of  the  Movable  Column,  and  there  were  nearly  a  thousand 
Native  soldiers  —  Horse  and  Foot — all  armed  and  ready 
for  action.*  In  such  circumstances  a  commanding  officer 
has  no  choice  to  make — no  discretion  to  exercise.  He  must 
appear  to  trust  liis  men  whether  he  does  or  not ;  for  to  betray 
suspicion  is  surely  to  precipitate  the  outbreak.  So  to  all 
outwai'd  aj)pearance  Brind  had  full  confidence  in  his  men,  and 
as  time  went  on  the  quietude  of  their  demeanour  seemed  to 
justify  more  than  the  pretence.  But  when,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  the  Lines  of  Sialkot  were  all  astir  with  the  tidings  that 
C  the  14th  at  Jhelam  had  been  in  action  with  the  white  troops, 
who  had  attempted  to  disarm  them,  it  w^^s  felt  by  our  people 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end  had  come.  And  there  -was  another 
source  of  excitement  on  that  evening,  for  a  mes.songer  had  come 
from  Dehli,  bringing  a  summons  from  the  King  commanding 
them  to  join  the  B.oyal  Army.  The  night  was,  therefore,  one 


*  “  Brigadier  Blind  protested  agniii,«t  tlic  Kiiropiem  troops  being  entirclj 
removed,  and  desired  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  sbonld  romain.  Jn  reply, 
lie  was  requested  to  disarm.  But,  to  tlio  last,  he  slmiisl  in  the  belief  (almost 
grievous)  in  the  honour  of  tlic  Sipiilii.” — Conper’i  CrhiH  in  the  I'unjdb. 
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of  ijrepiiiation.  On  the  nioining  of  the  t'th  everything  was 
ready. 

Sialkot  was  a  large,  and  had  been  an  important  military' 
station.  In  qniet  times  European  troops  had  been  stationed 
there  in  large  numbers,  with  the  usual  results.  There  were 
good  barracks  and  oommodious  houses  and  pleasant  gardens, 
and  more  than  the  wonted  number  of  English  genllewomen 
and  young  children.  There  were  a  church  and  a  chapel,  and 
other  indications  of  the  progress  of  western  civilisation.  When, 
t  herefore,  the  storm  burst,  there  was  much  that  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  and  on  our  side  no  possible  means  of  defence. 

Before  the  .sound  of  the  morning  gun  had  been 
”  ^  heard  throughout  the  cantonment,  and  our  people, 
according  to  their  wont,  had  mounted  their  horses  or  entered 
their  carriage's,  to  proceed  to  their  wonted  duties,  or  to  take 
the  air  before  the  sun  was  high  above  the  horizon,  the  Sipdhis 
had  planted  picquets  all  round  the  place,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Faringhi's.  And  presently  the  din  and  uproar  of 
rebellion  announced  to  our  people,  just  waking  from  their 
slumbers,  that  the  Sipahis  had  risen.  Our  officers  were  soon 
mounted  and  on  their  way  to  the  parade-ground.  The  truth 
was  then  only  too  apparent.  The  troopers  of  the  9th  were 
already  in  their  saddles,  and  the  40th  were  under  arms.  Our 
people  were  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  mutiny  in  its 
worst  form.  All  circumstances  and  conditions  were  in  the  last 
degree  unfavourable  to  the  English.  Sialkot  was  one  of  the 
great  stations  at  which  there  had  been  a  gathering  of  detach¬ 
ments  from  different  regiments  for  the  new  rifle  practice,  and, 
therefore,  great  opportunities  of  conspiracy.  It  lay  in  proximity 
to  the  Jammu  territory  of  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  who  the^ 
Sipahis  believed,  and  our  authorities  feared,  would,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  forsake  his  alliance  ;  and  it  was  utterly  without  any 
defence  of  European  troops.  So  when  the  hour  came  to  strike, 
ihe  confidence  and  audacity  of  the  enemy  had  everything  to 
foster  and  encourage  them. 

As  ever,  the  Cavalry  were  foremost  in  the  work  of  mutiny — ^ 
foremost  in  their  greed  for  blood.  Mounted  on  good  chargers, 
they  could  ride  with  rapidity  from  place  to  place,  and  follow 
the  white  men  on  horseback  or  in  their  carriages,  and  shoot  them 
down  as  they  rode.  For  weeks  the  outburst  had  been  expected, 
and  every  English  inhabitant  of  Sialkot  had  thought  painfully 
over  the  coming  crisis,  and  had  calculated  the  best  liieans  of 
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escape.  The  only  place  of  safety  for  which  they  could  make 
was  the  old  Fort,  onee  the  stronghold  of  the  Sikh 
Chief,  Tej  Singh,  and  to  this,,  when  they  saw 
that  nothing  could  be  done  to  arrest  the  tide  of  rebellion,  which 
was  already  at  the  flood,  they  endeavoured  to  make  good  their 
retreat.  Some  happily  reached  the  Fort.  Others  perished  on 
the  way.  A  ball  from  the  pistol  of  a  mounted  trooper  entered 
the  broad  back  of  th.e  Brigadier,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  Fort 
only  to  die.  The  Superintending  Surgeon,  Graham,  was  shot 
dead  in  his  buggy,  as  his  daughter  sat  by  his  side.*  Another 
medical  officer  of  the  same  name  was  “  killed  in  his  carriage 
among  his  children.”  A  Scotch  missionary,  named  Hunter,  on 
liis  way  to  the  Fort  in  a  cari-iage,  with  his  wife  and  child,  was 
attacked  by  some  chaprasis  of  the  gaol-guard,  and  all  three 
were  ruthlessly  murdered.  The  Brigade-Major,  Captain  Bishop, 
was  killed,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  imder  the  very  walls 
of  the  Fort.  Some  hid  themselves  during  the  day,  and  escaped 
discovery  and  death  almost  by  a  miracle.  Some  were  preserved 
by  their  own  men,  and  concealed  till  nightfall  in  the  Lines. 
The  officers  of  the  46th,  who  had  remained  with  their  men 
until  the  road  between  the  Parade-ground  and  the  Fort  was 
closed  by  the  enemy,  rode  off  tow'ards  Gogranwala,  and  reached 
that  place,  scorched  and  weary — but  not  hungry  and  athirst, 
foi-  the  villagers  fed  them  on  the  way — after  a  mid-day  journey' 
of  some  forty  miles.  The  personal  incidents  of  that  9th  of  July 
at  Si alkot  would  fill  an  interesting  and  exciting  chapter.  But 
there  is  nothing  stranger  in  the  story  than  the  fact  that  two  of 
our  field  officers — one.  Colonel  of  a  regiment — were  invited  to 
take  command  of  Ihe  mutineers,  and  to  lead  them  to  Dehli, 


,  .*  His  (laughter  escaped.  She  was  dragged  to  the  Cavalry  Guard,  where' 
she  “  found  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lome  Cainpbell  .surrounded  by  a  few  faithful 
troopers,  who  conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  Fort.” — Tiiere’  is  a  siguificaut, 
commentary  on  this  incident  in  oneiofHerhort  Edwardcs’s  letters  to  John 
Lawrence:  “These  individual  stories  convey  better  notions  tluin  public 
despatches.  In  ordinary  times  India  would  liave  shuddered  over  Dr.  Graluim 
shot  dead  in  his  daughter’s  arras.  Now’,  all  we  say  is,  ‘what  a  wonderful 
escape  Miss  Grahaui  has  liacl !  ’  ”  Habituated,  after  two,  mouths  of  mutiny 
and  massacre,  to  horrors  of  tliis  kind,  the  recital  of  tliem  had  ceased  to  creiit'o  ' 
tire  intense  sensations  which  tliey  had  once  caused.  And  so,  in  this  History,  it 
will  be  observed,  as  it  proceeds,  that  whilst  the  earlier  tragedies,  then  liovel'aud 
strange  to  the  European  mind,  are  dwelt  upon  in  detail,  sorue  of  the  later 
ones  are  dismissed  with  the  brevity  of  a  telegraphic  message.  In  fiis  the 
narrative  only  reflects  the  varying  temperature  of  the  tinies, 
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witli  a  promise  of  hi;;h  pay,  and  a  significant  pledge,  not 
perhaps  without,  a  touch  of  irony  in  it,  that  they  might  always 
spend  the  hot  weather  on  the  Hills. 

Whilst  our  people  were  seeking  safety  within  the  walls  of 
the  old  Fort,  and  securing  their  position  by  strengthening  its 
defences,  the  Sipahi  mutineers  were  revelling  in  the  work  of 
spoliation,  with  the  congenial  companionship  of  the  criminal 
classes.  The  old  stoiy,  so  often  already  told,  and  still  to  be 
told  again  and  again,  was  repeated  here?'  the  mutineers  made 
for  the  Gaol,  released  the  prisoners,  plundered  the  Treasury, 
destroyed  the  Kaohahri  with  all  its  records,  blew  up  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  gutted  the  houses’  of  the  Christian  inhabitants.  If 
there  were  any  special  circumstance  about  the  Sialkot  insur¬ 
rection,  it  was  that  the  household  servants  of  our  English 
officers,  generally  faithful,  or  at  least  neutral,  on  these  occasions, 
took  an  active  part  against  their  old  masters.  That  they  knew 
what  was  coining  seems  to  bo  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Brigadier’s  sirdar-bearer,  or  cliief  body  servant,  an  “  old  and 
favourite  ”  domestic,  took  the  caps  off  his  master’s  pistols  in  the 
night,  as  they  lay  beside  him  while  he  slept.*  And  how 
thoroughly  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  soldiery  is  sdemon- 
strated  with  equal  distinctness  by  the  fact  that  they  afterwards 
fought  against  us,  the  Brigadier's  khatisamah,  or  butler,  taking 
an  active  part  in  operations  which  will  be  presently  described. 
There  seems  to  have  been  perfect  cohesion  between  all  classes 
of  onr  enemies — the  mutineers,  the  criminals  from  the  gaols. 


•  This  might  be  supposed  to  have  aiiseu  merely  from  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  if  it  had  not  been  for  tlie  alter-couduct  of  these  domestics.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  Native  servants  were  in  a  state 
of  deadly  fear  lest  llieir  enraged  inasters,  seeking  obje(ds  for  their  revenge, 
should  turn  upon  them  and  kill  them.  There  is  an  anecdote  illustrative  of 
this,  almost  too  good  to  be  an  invention.  It  is  said  that  a  gentleman  in 
Calcutta,  observing  one  day  a  strange  table-servant  waiting  at  dinner,  asked 
him  who  he  was  and  how  he  came  there.  His  answer  was,  “  Ham  badlf  ham, 
sahib”  (Tam  a  substitute  ;  and  he  explained  that  he  had  come  to  take 
tiie  place  temporarily  of  a  member  of  the  establishment  who  was  sick — a 
common  practice  in  Atiglo-Indiau  domestic  life.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
old  servant  returned  to  his  work,  looking  very  sleek  and  well ;  and  when  his 
mader  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence,  he  naively  replied  that 
lie  had  received  secret  information  that,  on  a  given  day  just  passed,  the 
siihib-ldg  intended  to  shoot  all  their  Native  servants,  in  the  middle  of  dinner, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  send  a  “  badii  ”  to  be  shot 
in  his  pla:;e. 
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the  “  Gujars”  from  the  neighhonring  villages,  and  the  servants 
from  the  houses  and  bungalows  of  the  English.  From  sunrise 
to  sunset  the  work  went  on  bravely.  Everything  that  could 
be  carried  off  by  our  enemies  was  seized  and  appropriated ; 
even  the  old  station-gun,  which  morning  and  evening  had  pro¬ 
claimed  the  hours  of  uprising  and  down-setting.  And  nearly 
everything  belonging  to  us,  that  could  not  be  carried  off,  was 
destroyed  and  defaced,  except — a  strange  and  unaccountable 
exception — the  ChnrSi  and  Chapel,  which  the  Christians  had 
reared  for  the  worshipping  of  the  Christian’s  God. 

Before  nig’htfall,  all  this  rabble  had  made  off  for  the  Ravi 
river,  on  their  way  to  Dehli,  rejoicing  in  and  excited  by  their 
day’s  work.  It  was  a  delightful  relief  to  tlie 
inmates  of  the  decayed  old  Fort,  who  now  thought  >'  y  o- 
that  if  the  danger  were  not  wholly  past,  at  least  tiie  worst  of 
it  was  over.  It  has  been  said  that  they  “slept  more  soundly 
and  fearlessly  than  they  had  slept  for  weeks  before.  The  mine 
had  exploded  and  they  had  escaped.”  *  It  is  often  so ;  the 
agony  of  suspense  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dreaded  reality. 
But  there  wus  one  there  to  Avhom  no  such  relief  was  to  be 
given.  >  The  Brigadier  lay  dying.  'A  true  soldier  to  the  last, 
he  had,  whilst  the  death-pangs  were  upon  him,  issued  his 
orders  for  the  defence  of  the  Fort,  and  for  what  little  else 
could  be  done  in  that  extremity.  But  the  ball  from  the 
trooper’s  pistol  had  done  its  work,  and  though  Brind  lingere  1 
through  the  night,  he  died  before  the  sun  had  risen ;  and  all 
felt  that  a  brave  man  and  a  capable  officer  was  lost  to  the 
country,  which  he  had  so  well  served. 

The  triumph  of  the  Sialkot  Mutineers  was  but  brief.  Retri¬ 
bution  followed  closely  on  their  victory.  On  the 
22nd  of  June,  Colonel  John  Nicholson,  with  the  Nicboison  and 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  had  taken  command 
of  the  Movable  Column.  That  so  young  an  officer 
should  be  appointed  to  such  a  command,  in  defiance  of  what 
were  called  the  “  claims  ”  of  many  oflioers  in  the  Division  of 
longer  standing  and  higher  rank,  was  an  innovation  by  no 
means  grateful  to  tire  Departments  or  to  the  Souioj  ity-inongcrs 
in  the  service,  but  it  startled  many  with  a  iJeasurable  surjuuso, 
and  to  some  it  was  a  source  of  infinite  rejoicing.  Elderly  men 
wuth  elderly'  wives,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 


Cave-Biownc’s  “Panjiib  and  Delili.” 
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affected  to  tliink  that  there  was  no  great  wisdom  in  the 
junc-jui  appointment,  and  showed  their  contempt  by 

““  talking  of  Mister  Nicholson.  Of  this  the  young 

General  could  affonl  to  speak  tonderlj\  “  I  fear,”  he  wrote  to 
Edvvardes  on  the  17th  of  June,  “  that  ray  nomination  will  give 
great  offence  to  the  senior  Queen’s  officers,  but  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  get  on  well  with  them.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  the 
disappointment  they  must  experience,  tlmt  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  coldness  without  taking 
offence.”  But  among  the  younger  officers  of  the  Army,  espe¬ 
cially  among  those  in  the  Movable  Column,  the  selection  was 
most  popular.  The  exigencies  of  the  General  Staff  having 
taken  Chamberlain  to  Dehli,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  Army 
whose  selection  would  have  been  more  welcome  to  those  who 
meant  work,  and  were  lesolute  to  do  it.  When  Edwardes  wrote 
to  John  Lawrence,  saying,  “  You  have  been  very  vigorous  in 
pushing  down  reinforcements,  and  those  appointments  of  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Nicholson  are  worth  armies  in  this  crisis.  .  .  . 
Amid  the  ruins  of  the  Eegular  Army  these  two  Irregular 
Pillars  stand  boldlj^  up  against  the  sky,  and  I  hope  the  Tom¬ 
noddies  will  admire  their  architecture,”  he  expressed  the'"  senti¬ 
ments  of  all  the  bolder  spirits  in  the  Army,  eager  to  be  led, 
not  by  age  and  rank,  but  by  lusty  manhood  in  its  prime,  and 
who  could  see  better  hope  for  a  glorious  deliverance  even  in 
the  rashness  and  audacity  of  youth  than  in  the  irresolution  and 
inactivity  of  senile  command.  It  was  truly  a  great  day  for 
India,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Chamberlain  should  go  down 
to  Dehli  and  Nicholson  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Movable 
Column  in  the  Panjab. 

The  force  of  which  Brigadier-General  Nicholson  took  com¬ 
mand  consisted  of  Her  Majesty’s  62nd  Light  Infantry  ;  a  troop 
of  European  Horse  Artillery,  under  Major  Dawes,  an  excellent 
officer,  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  Afghan  war ;  a  Horse 
Battery,  also  European,  under  Major  George  Bourchier;  the 
33rd*  and  35th  Sipahi  Regiments;  and  a  wing  of  the  9th 
Cavalry.  He  joined  the  force  at  Jalandhar,  and  moved  thence 
to  Philur,  as  though  he  had  been  marching  down  upon  Dehli. 
Then  some  people  shook  their  heads  and  wondered  what  he 
was  doing  in  thus  carrying  down  with  him  many  hundreds  of 


The  33rd,  which  had  been  stationed  at  HoshiiirpUr,  joined  the  column 
r  Philur. 
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iSipahis,  with  rebellion  in  Isheir’ hearts,  only  to  swell  the"  host  of 
the  enemy.  What  he  was  really  doing  was  soon  apparent. 
He  was  intent  on  disarming  the  Native  regiments.  But  as,  this 
was  to  be  best  accomplished  by  secrecy  and  suddenness,  he  did 
not  blazon  his  design  about  the  Camp.  But'  in  good  time,  the 
necessary  instructions  were  given.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  25th  of  June,  the  Column  was  under  DisarmiDgof 
the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Philur.  The.  guns  were 
drawn  up  on  the  roal.  and  unlimbered,  the  52nd 
taking  post  on  both  flanks.  The  Sipahi  Eegiments  marched 
on,  little  dreaming  of  what  was  to  come.  Nicholson  had  given 
orders  to  the  Police  that,  on  the  first  sound  of  firing,  the  bridge 
across  the  river  should  be  cut  away,  so  as  to  prevent  all  hhance 
of  escape  if  the  Sipahis  should  break  and  fly  -w'ith  their  arms  in 
their  hands.  Leaning  over  one  of  Boixrchier’s  guns,  he  said  to 
that  officer,  “  If  they  bolt,  you  follow  as  hard  as  you  can  ;  the 
bridge  will  have  been  destroyed,  and'  we  shall  have  a  second 
Sobraou  on  a  small  scale.”  *  But  the  Sipahis  did  not  bolt.  In 
the  presence  of  those  guns  they  felt  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  resist  the  order ;  so  they  sxillenly  piled  their  arms  at  the 
word  of  command. 

Havihg  disarmed  the  fwo  Infantry  regiments,  Nicholson 
determined  to  retrace  his  steps  from  Philur,  and  to  pitch  his 
camp  at  Amritsar.  On  the  5th  he  was  at  that  place,  the  central 
position  of  which  recommended  itself  to  him,  as  it  enabled  him 
to  afford  speedy  aid,  if  required,  either  to  Labor  or  the  Jaland¬ 
har  Duab,  while  at  the  same  time  it  overawed  the  Manjha,  and 
rendered  hopeless  any  attempt  to  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the 
59thEegiment  stationed- in  the  cautonment.'j'  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  the  stirring  news  of  the  mutiny  of  the  14th  at 
Jhelam  reached  his  Camp,  and  he  hoped  hour  afier  hour  to  be 
comforted  by  the  tidings  that  Colonel  Ellice  had  defeated  and 
destroyed  them.  But  the  day  passed,  and  the  night  also  was 
spent,  and  still  the  wished-for  intelligence  did  not  come,  but  in 
its  place  were  ominous  tidings  of  disaster ;  so  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  Nicholson,  with  reluctance  which  he  frankly  expressed,:}: 


'  *  Bom-chier’s  Mo^tths'  Compafr/n. 

■  t  Brigadier-General  Nicholson  to  the  Adjnlaiit-General  of  ilje.  Ariuv, 
July  19,  IS-IT. 

t  “  I  feel  bound  to  place  oil  record  my  hcliof  tlmt:  both  in  coiidiiol  and 
IVdiiig  this  rcginKiit  was  <pute  an  csccplibnal  one.  It  liad  neiiher  com-. 
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proceeded  to  disarm  the  59th.  There  was  a  punishment  parade 
that  morning.  A  rebel  or  a  deserter  was  to  be 
executed,  and  all  the  troops,  European  and  Native, 
were  ordered  out  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
ground  selected  lay  between  the  city  and  the  fort,  about  a 
mile  from  the  cantonment,  and  there  the  regiments  and  the 
guns  were  drawn  up  on  parade,  and  the  ghastly  ceremony 
was  duly  performed.  This  done,  the  Sipahis  of  the  59th, 
who  only  tlie  day  before  had  been  c<?mplimented  on  their 
loyalty,  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Though  sur¬ 
prised  and  bewildered  by  the  command,  they  obeyed  without 
a  murmur ;  and  though  many  men  of  the  Kegiment  were  not 
present  on  parade,  and,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  arms  were  still 
left  in  possession  of  the  Sipahis,  they  testified  the  sincerity  ot 
their  obedience  by  afterwards  voluntarily  surrendering  them. 

Thus  were  the  teeth  of  another  Native  regiment  quietly 
drawn,  and  the  danger  glaring  at  us  from  the  ranks  of  our  owm 
Sipahis  was  greatly  diminished.  Elsewhere  the  same  process, 
as  Nicholson  now  learnt,  was  going  on  with  more  or  less  success. 
At  Eawalpindi  were  the  58th  Eegiment  and  two  companies  of 
the  14th — the  regiment  which  had  fought  so 
desperately  at  Jhelam.  A  letter' from  Sir  John 
Lawrence  announced  that  the  business  of  disarm¬ 
ing  had  been  done,  but  in  no  very  satisfactory  manner.  “  Wo 
have  disarmed,”  the  Chief  Commissioner  wrote  to  Nicholson  on 
the  7th,  “the  seven  companies  of  the  58th  and  the  two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  14th.  We  had  three  guns  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  JSuropeans,  and  were  very  nearly  having  a  fight.  The 
main  body  broke  and  bolted  to  their  lines,  and  we  did  not  fire 
on  them.  After  about  an  hour’s  work,  however,  during  which 
a  good  many  loaded,  we  got  all  but  about  thirty  to  lay  dowm 
their. arms.  The  latter  bolted,  and  about  half  were  killed  or 
taken  by  the  Police  Sawars.  Miller  was  badly  wounded  a  little 
above  the  right  wrist ;  both  bones  were  broken.  He  had  a 
narrow  escape.  A  Sipahi  gave  him  a  dig  in  the  chest  with  his 
bayonet,  but  somehow  or  other  the  wound  was  slight.”  At  the 
same  time  Edwardes  was  reporting  the  entire  success  of  his 


initted  itself  in  any  way,  nor  do  I  believe  that  up  to  the  day  it  was  disarmed 
it  bad  any  intention  of  committing  itself ;  and  I  very  deeply  regret  that 
even  as  a  precautionary  njeasiire  it  should  have  become  my  duty  to  disarm 
it 
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arrangement  for  the  disarming  of  the  Sipahis  of  tlio  24tli  at 
Fort  Mackeson.*  By  the-  help  of  Brougham’s 
mountain  guns  and  some  detachments  of  the 
Panjab  Irregular  Force  this  was  accomplished 
without  a  hindrance  or  a  hitch  ;  and  the  disarmed  Sipahis  were 
marched  ihto  Peshawar,  escorted  by  Brougham’s  guns,  whilst 
the  Fort  was  garrisoned  by  some  Multani  levies,  horse  and  foot. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  adroitly  managed  than  the 
whole  atfair.  * 

But  tidings  more  exciting  than  these  were  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Movable  Column.  The 
telegraph  wires  brought  news  from  Labor  that 
the  Sipahis  at  Sialkot  had  risen,  and  that  rapine  coiutmi!  ^ 
and  murder  were  abroad  in  the  place ;  another 
half-hour,  and  the  story  was  confirmed  by  a  musician  of  the 
4Gth,  who  had  ridden  in  with  a  fcAv  blurred  lines  from  Assistant- 
Commissioner  M'Mahon,  begging  him  to  bring  the  Force  to  their 
aid.f  Nicholson  could  now  no  longer  hesitate  about  disarming 
the  wing  of  the  9th  Cavalry  attached  to  his  column.  He  bad 
hitherto  abstained  lest  such  an  act  should  precipitate  the  rising 
at  Sialkot,  and  now  the  wing  at  that  place  w^as  in  the  fulness 
of  rebellion.  Their  arras  and  horses,  therefore,  were  now  to  be 
taken  fiom  them.  The  troopers  felt  that  resistance  could  onty 
bring  destruction  upon  them,  so  they  quietly  gave  up  all  that 
made  them  soldiers ;  and  then  Nicholson  prepared  bimself  to 


*  “  As  day  dawned,  the  two  parties  from  north  and  south  closed  in  upon 
the  Fort,  and  threw  a  chain  of  horsemen  round  it,  whilst  Major  Brougham 
drew  up  his  gttns  so  as  to  cotuinand  the  gateway.  Major  Shakespear,  com¬ 
manding  the  24th  Regiment,  and  Lieuteuajit  Hovenden,  of  tlie  Engineers, 
then  roilo  into  the  Port,  and  ordered  the  Siptih  s  to  parade  outside.  They 
were  mncli  surjrrised  and  confused,  hut  made  no  resiotance,  and  when  ordered 
by  Major  Shakespear,  piled  their  arms  and  gave  up  their  belts  and  pouches 
in  an  orderly  manner.’' — Jidwardcs  to  Cotton,  July  8,  18, o7.  MS.  Cor- 
renpondence. 

t  The  note,  the  original  of  which  is  before  me,  is  significant  in  its  bievity ; 

The  troops  here  are  in  open  mutiny.  Jail  broke.  Brigadier  wounded. 
Bishop  killed.  Many  have  esciqjtd  to  the  Fort.  Bring  the  Movable 
Colimm  at  once,  if  possiltle.  OJ  a.m.,  0th  ,Tnly.”  The  name  of  the  bearer 
of  this  chit  pught  not  to  bo  oniitled.  Mr.  C'ave-Brownc  .say.s,  “A  young 
band-boy,  named  M'Bonglas,  of  the  ‘IGtb,  liad  galloped  ojf  from  the  Regi¬ 
mental  parade-ground  on  a  little  tat  (pony),  and  by  dint  of  borrnw'mg  and 
seizing  fresh  ones  in  the  villages  ns  he  passed  through,  he  finisheil  his  ride  of 
some  eighty  miles  into  Amrilsnr,  and  hastened  to  Ihc  Genemr.s  qunrlei's 
just  ns  the  mail-cart  brought  in  the  message  from  Labor.” 
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march.  As  the  day  wore  on,  fresh  tidings  of  the  movements  of 
the  Sialkot  mutineers  reached  him.  It  was  obvious  that  they 
were  marching  down  on  Gurdaspur,  intent  probably  on  stirring 
up  the  2nd  Irregular  Cavalry  stationed  there,  and,  joined  by 
them,  on  plundering  the  station.  Thence  Nicholson  believed 
that  thej^  would  make  tlieir  way,  by  the  route  of  Niirpur  and 
Hoshiarpur — at  which  places  they  might  reinforce  themselves 
with  Horse  and  Foot  * — to  Jalandhar,  and  thence  march,  a 
strong  body  of  mutineers,  down  to  Delrli.  To  frustrate  this 
expected  movement  wa-i  now  the  desire  of  the 
^Gurddspir.*°  Commander  of  the  Movable  Column,  He  was  forty 
miles  from  Gurdaspur,  and  the  Sipahis  had  two  days’ 
start  of  him.  But  Nicholson  was  born  to  overcome  difficulties 
which  would  have  beaten  down  other  men.  He  determined  on 
a  forced  march  to  Gurdaspur,  and  went  resolutely  to  work  to 
Jui  10  accomplish  it.  The  July  sun  blazed  down  upon 
his  camp  with  a  ferocity  more  appalling  than  the 
malice  of  the  enemy.  But  even  that  w'as  to  be  disregarded. 
Whatsoever  the  country  could  yield  in  the  shape  of  carriages, 
horses,  and  ponies  was  at  once  enlisted  into  the  service  of  the 
Column. f  All  possible  advantage  Was  t^ken  of 
“  ^  ■  the  coolness  of  the  night ;  but  when  morning  came 
they  were  still  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Gurdaspur, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  sultiy  march  before  them.|  With  all 
his  care  and  labour,  Nicholson  had  not,  even  with  the  aid  of 


*  The  4th  Native  Infautry  was  at  Nuipur.  The  16th  Irregular  Cavalry 
at  Hoshiarpur. 

.  t  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  civil  authorities  for  their  activity  in  this  con¬ 
juncture.  Mr.  Montgomery  in  his  oflBcial  report,  says  :  “  To  the  commercial 
men  of  Amritsar  and  Labor  the  metalled  road  offers  spe'iial  advantages,  for 
it  enabled  hundreds  of  native  gigs  or  ekkas  to  fly  unceasingly  between  the 
two  cities.  On  the  day  I  allude  to  the  district  officers  of  both  places  were 
ordered  to  seize  every  ekka,  bylee,  and  pony  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  des¬ 
patch  them  under  police  guards,  to  General  Nicholson’s  camp  at  Amritsar, 
en  urgent  public  service.  These  vehicles,  on  their  arrival  there,  were 
promptly  loaded  with  British  soldiers,  and  tire  force  started  at  dusk  for 
Guidaspur,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  forty-four  miles  frum  Amritsar,  reaching  it 
at  three  p,m.  of  July  11.  It  was  joined  at  Ballala  by  Mr.  Roberts,  Certn- 
niissiouer,  and  Captain  Perkins,  Assistant-Commissioner  at  Amritsar.” 

t  Colonel  Bourchier  (  ‘  Eight  Months’  Campaign  ”)  says  that  they  made 
twenty-six  miles  in  the  niglit,  and  had  then  eighteen  miles  before  them. 
But  General  Nicholsou,  in  his  official  report,  says  that  the  entire  distance 
was  “over  foity-ono  niilc.s,”  some  thice  niiles  less  than  Bourchier’s  pom- 
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tiio  tr<'mj)-]ioT.ses  of  the  9th,  been  able  to  luouiit  tliC  wliole  of  his 
foroe,  aud  some  weary  foot-soi-e  work  was  therefore  a  necessity 
of  the  conjuncture.  So,  many  were  struck  down  by  the  heat ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstances,  they 
pushed  forward  in  excellent  spirits,  and  even  wath  a  strong 
eiyoyable  sense  of  the  humorous  side  of  the  service  they  were 
jwrforming.*  It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  11th  that 
the  whole  of  the  force  was  assembled  at  Gurdaspur.  There 
intelligence  was  reofeived  that  the  mutineers  from  Sialkot  were 
then  at  Nurkot,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  right  hand  of  the 
Jlavf.  There  were  two  courses  then  open  to  Nicholson.  Ho 
might  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river,  or  he  might  dj  aw  them 
on  towards  him,  by  remaining  inactive  .and  keep- 
ing  the  enemy  ignorant  of  his  jjosition.  He  “  ^  . 

determined  on  tlie  latter  course,  and,  much  to  tlie  23erplexity  of 
some  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  others,  remained  quiescent  at 
Gurdiisjiiir  till  nine  o’clock  on  the  following  morning.  Then 
ho  learnt  that  the  enemy  were  crossing  the  river  by  a  ford 
.about  nine  miles  dist.ant,  at  a  place  known  as  the  Trimu  Ghaut; 
so  he  prepared  at  once  to  fling  himself  upon  them. 

At  soon  he  was  in  sight  of  his  prey,  about  a  mile  from  the 
river.  The  mutineers  had  crossed  over  with  their 
baggage,  and  the  grey  jackets  of  the  videttes  of  Qbaui^aMi-. 
the  0th  Cavalry  were  first  seen  flitting  about  in 
our  front,  and  then  the  Infantry  were  observed  drawn  u^)  in 
line,  their  right  resting  on  a  serai  and  a  dismantled  mud  fort, 
and  their  left  on  a  small  village  and  cluster  of  trees,  with 
parties  of  Cavalry  on  each  flank.  Nicholson  now  made  his 
dispositions  for  the  attack.  Eager  to  get  his  guns  within  short 


*  Colonel  Bourcliier,  in  liis  narrative,  gives  tlie  following  amusing  account 
of  the  humours  of  the  inarch  :  “  Yet,  under  these  ciroumatauces,  tiying  as 
they  were,  the  spirit  of  fun  was  not  extinct.  The  Artillery  made  extemporary 
awnings  of  branches  of  trees  over  tlieir  giin -carriages  and  wagons,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  carts  ‘  got  up  ’  for  a  day  at  Hampste.'id ;  officers, 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  green  leaves,  were  ‘chaffed’  by  their  comrades  for 
adopting  head-dresses  a  la  Norma.  Here  miglit  be  seerr  a  soldier  on  a 
rampant  pony,  desiring  his  companion,  on  a  similar  beast,  to  keep  behind 
and  be  his  ‘  edge  de  camp  ’ ;  there  a  hero,  mindful  perhaps  of  Epping  on 
Easter  Monday,  bellowing  out  Lis  inquiries  as  to  who  had  seen  the  fox 
(stag  ?).  Privates,  never  intended  for  the  mounted  branch,  here  and  there 
came  to  grief,  and  lay  sprawling  on  mother-earth,  while,  ever  and*anon,  some 
mighty  Jehu  in  bis  ckka  dashed  to  the  front  at  a  pace  a  Roman  charioteer 
would  have  envied.” 

VOL.  II.  2l 
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raiise  of  tho  enemy,  he  masked  his  advancing  batteries  with 
bodies  of  mounted  Police,  and  moved  on  to  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  mutineers,  when  the  Cavalry,  excited  to  the  utmost 
by  the  artificial  stimulant  of  hang,  rushed  furiously  to  the 
encounter,  some  shouting,  some  gnashing  their  teeth.  On  this 
Nicholson  unmasked  one  of  his  batteries,  and  the  maskers  went 
rapidly  to  the  rear.*  It  was  a  moment  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
especially  with  the  Artillery  commanders,  whose  Native  drivers 
might  have  deserted  them  at  a  critical  Ihoment,  for  they  had 
been  acquainted  at  Sialkot  with  the  very  Sipahis  against  whom 
they  had  now  been  brought.  One  half  of  Ae  old  Brigade  was, 
indeed,  fighting  against  the  other.  But  the  suspected  men 
were  as  true  to  their  salt  in  the  Panjab  as  they  were  at  Dehli.t 
The  guns  were  brought  into  action  without  a  hitch,  and  the 
enemy,  though  they  fought  steadily  and  well,  and  sent  in  a 
volley  from  the  whole  line  with  the  precision  of  a  parade,  stag¬ 
gered  beneath  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  upon  which  some  of  the 
men  of  the  46th  flung  themselves  with  heroic  courage.  The 
grape  and  shrapnel  from  our  nine  guns  scattered  death  among 
the  foremost  of  the  mutineers ;  and  2:>resently  the  Enfield  rifles 
of  the  52nd  began  to  give  deadly  proof  that  the  smooth-bored 
muskets  of  the  Sipahis  were  as  playthings  contending  against 
them.  Still  there  were  some  amongst  them  to  be  convinced 
only  by  the  thrust  of  the  bayonet.  In  truth,  the  enemy  were 
terribly  out-matched.  With  all  their  galhmtry  in  doing  and 
their  fortitude  in  enduring,  what  could  “  Brown  Bess  ”  and  the 
old  station-gun  do  against  our  batteries  and  our  rifles?  The 
battle  was  soon  over.  The  mutineers  fell  back  upon  the  river, 
and  Nicholson,  whose  want  of  Cavalry  wuis  severely  felt,  did  all 
he  could  in  pursuit ;  but  could  not  inflict  much  damage  upon 
them.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  had  already  left  “  between 
three  and  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.”  And 
all  their  baggage  fell  into  our  hands  —  arms,  ammunition. 


*  Nicholson  liiuiself  speaks  very  gently  anil  forbearingly  of  this  rearwaiil 
movement  of  tfie  Police  Risalahs;  “Tlie  Police,”  he  sajs,  “being  no  longer 
useful  as  maskers,  and  seeming  iindesirons  of  engaging,  were  ordered  to  tlie 
rear.”  Colonel  Bonrehier  says  that  they  ran  away.  “  Away  scampered  the 
mounted  levies  hack  to  Gurdaspur.” 

t  Colonel  Bonrehier  .says :  “  I  took  the  precaution  to  warn  my  European 
gunners  to  watch  them,  hr  the  rejjly  of  my  Farrier-Sergeant  spoke  the 
whole  company  ;  ‘  If  tliey  only  attempt  to  run,  sir,  weTl  cut  off  their  heads.’ 
But  in  this  case,  as  iii  every  other,  my  Native  drivel's  uobly  did  their  duty.” 
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clothing,  and  other  plundered  property,  public  and  private,  the 
spoil  of  the  Si^lkot  cantonment. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  clone  that  day.  The  mid-day  . 
heat  had  completely  exhausted  our  European 
fighting  men,  so,  whilst  a  party  of  Panjab  In- 
fantry  waS  left  to  guard  the  ford  and  protect  the  baggage,  the 
52nd  and  the  Artillery  were  marched  back  to  Gurdaspur.  But 
the  day’s  fiithting  h^d  resulted  in  a  “  conclusion  where  nothing 
is  concluded,”  so  conclusions  were  to  be  tried _  again.  The 
Sipahi  force  was  shattered,  but  not  destroyed.  Their  fighting 
power  was  not  yet  gone.  Perhaps  the  energy  that  sustained 
them  was  the  energy  of  desperation  ;  for  to  fall  back  was  as 
perilous  to  them  as  to  stand  still.  There  was  no  security  for 
them  in  any  direction.  They  had  not  more  than  half  the 
number  that  first  marched  down  to  the  Eavi ;  but  they  were 
brave  and  resolute  men,  and,  even  with  such  fearful  odds 
against  them,  they  did  not  shrink  from  another  conflict.  The 
river  had  risen,  and  that  wliich  had  been  a  ford  had  now  become 
an  island.  The  old  station-gun  which  they  had  brought  from 
yialkot  was  their  sole  piece  of  artillery,  and  they  had  no 
gunhws  with  their  force;  but  the  Brigadiei-’s  old  “khansamah” 
had  lived  for  too  many  years  at  Artillery  stations  not  to  have  a 
shrewd  conception  of  the  manner  of  working  a  gun.  And,  thus 
planted  on  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Eavi,  they  thought 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  might  defy  us.  The  river  had 
ceased  to  be  fordable,  and  the  civil  authorities,  as  a  precau¬ 
tionary  measure,  had  sunk  all  the  boats  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  So,  when  Kicholson  again  advanced  from 
Gurdaspur,  he  could  do  little  more  in  the  first  instance  than 
take  up  a  position  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy’s  one  gun  and  send 
to  a  distance  for  some  boats.  At  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  desired  means  of  trans- 
port  had  been  obtained,  and  he  was  prepared  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  their  insular  stronghold.  The  Infantry  crossed  over 
one  extremity  of  the  island,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
enemy’s  position,  whilst  the  Artillery  took  post  so  as  to  cover 
the  advance  of  the  column  and  to  play  upon  the  hostile  gun.* 
The  Sipahis  were  taken  by  surprise.  Not  until  a  largo  part  of 

*  CdIoucI  Uourcliier  says  that  "  (o  silence  it  at  siirh  a  ilistancc  (twelve 
liundred  yards),  wliilst  it  was  nearly  concealed  by  grass  and  au  o.arlhein 
breastwork,  was  almost  inqsjssiblc.” 
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llic  .j2))<l  liad  forjiied  upon  the  island  did  the  mutineers  know 
that  wo  had  even  obtained  a  boat.  The  Assembly  was  then 
sounded  ;  the  black  troops  mustered  in  haste  and  moved  round 
their  gun  to  sweep  our  advancing  column.  But  the  piece  had 
been  elevated  for  service  at  a  longer  range,  and  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment  the  amateur  artillerymen  had  failed  to  depress  the 
screw,  which  was  old  and  rusty,  and  not  easily  to  be  worked ; 
so  the  shot  went  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  our  people.  On 
went  the  British  Infantry,  wiih  Mcholsofr  at  their  head;  and 
though  some,  stern  and  steadfast  to  the  last,  stood  to  be  shot 
down  or  bayoneted  at  their  gun,  the  rout  soon  became  general. 
Many  were  killed  on  the  island ;  many  were  drowned  in  the 
river ;  and  a  few  who  escaped  were  given  up  by  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  These  were  afterwards  tried  by 
Special  Commissions,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  on 
the  gibbet. 

The  Movable  Column  then  marched  back  to  Amritsar :  and 
Nicholson  hastened  to  Lahore,  whither  Sir  John 
Lawrence  had  already  proceeded  from  Rawaljjindi. 
The  General  was  there  on  the  21st  of  July ;  on 
the  22nd,  the  Chief  Commissioner  wrote,  through  his  seoretaiy, 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Debli  Force,  that  “  the 
July  22.  following  troops  were  on  their  way  to  Dehli,  or 
would  immediately  march  “  The  Kumaon  Bat¬ 
talion,  about  four  hundred  strong,  which  has  passed 
Lodiana,  and  ought  to  be  at  Dehli  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  August ; 
Her  Majestj^’s  52nd  from  the  Movable  Column,  now  at  Amritsar, 
six  hundred  bayonets ;  Multani  Horse,  two  hundred ;  and  a 
nine-pounder  battery.  All  these  troops  should  be  at  Dehli  by 
the  15th,  and  in  an  emergency  might  make  double  marches. 
General  Nicholson  will  command  the  force.”  And  then  it  was 
added;  “The  Chief  Commissioner  further' proposes  to  despatch 
the  troops  marginally  noted  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  all  can 
be  at  Dehli  by  the  end  of  August, 
some  of  them  a  good  deal  earlier. 
The  2nd  Panjablnfantryand  Wing 
of  Her  Majesty’s  61st  ought  to  be 
there  by  the  15th  proximo.  The 
former  is  now  on  its  way  from 
Multan  to  Firuzpur,  whence  it  will 
march  on  the  arrival  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Be. m  bay  Fusiliers,  which  left  this  place  last  night. 


3nd  Pa".iab  Infantry  ,  . 

H.M.’s  6l8t  (a  wing)  .  . 

Wing  of  Riluch  Battalion. 
4th  Panjdb  Infanti  y  .  . 

Two  Companu  s  of  H.M.’s  8tl 
Betacbnif^nt  of  4tl?  Sikhs  . 
Dawes’s  Troop  of  il.  A.  . 
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The  wing  of  the  Biluch  Battalion  has  not  yet  left  Mnltan  ;  but 
orders  for  its  march  have  been  despatched.  The  4th  Panjab 
Pegiment  is  at  Peshawar,  and  will  inarch  in  two  or  three  days. 
It  can  hardly  be  at  Dehli  before  the  end  of  August.  The 
Two  Companies  of  Her  Majesty’s  8th  are  holding  Jalandhar  and 
Philur,  ahd  cannot  be  spared  until  relieved  by  a  detachment  of 
Her  M.ajesty’s  24th,  now  on  its  way  from  Eawal  pindi.  Eothney’s 
Sikhs  are  at  Lodiand,  and  will  join  Brigadier-General  Nicholson 
en  route.  Lieutenaift-Colonel  Dawes’s  troop  will  be  sent  or  not, 
as  you  may  desire.  It  is  believed  that  light  guns  are  not  required 
at  Dehli.  All  these  troops  are  of  excellent  quality,  fully  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  that  the  Insurgents  can  bring  against 
them,  and  comprise  a  force  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  men.” 
Thus  was  Lawrence,  who  did  all  things  on  tlie  grand  Titanic 
scale,  still  sending  down  his  reinforcements  by  thousands  to 
Dehli — tliousands  of  Europeans  and  trustworthy  Sikhs,  with  a. 
young  General,  whose  personal  jjresenoe  alone  was  worth  a 
J  Ji  igiide  of  Horse,  Foot,  and  Artillery. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Nicholson  relumed  to  Camp.  His 
arrival  had  been  anxiously  awaited,  for  doubt  and 
uncerteintj' were  in  all  men’s  minds.  Speculation  July  21. 
had  been  rife,  and  all  sorts  of  rumours  of  the  future  oidereifto  oehii 
movements  of  the  force  had  been  circulated  among 
them.  Few  had  ventured  to  hope  that  the  order  would  be 
given  to  them  to  march  down  to  Dehli ;  for  the  general  feeling 
was  that  the  Panjab  liad  already  been  so  stripped  of  European 
troops  that  it  could  not  afford  to  divest  itself  of  another  regiment 
or  another  battery.  But  Nicholson  had  returned  to  the  column 
with  the  joyous  tidings  that  they  were  to  set  their  faces  tow'-ards 
the  scene  of  the  great  struggle.  “  Our  only  fear,”  wrote  an 
officer  of  the  Force,  “  was  that  Dehli  would  fall  before  we  could 
2)0ssibly  arrive  there.”  But  all  felt  that,  if  any  one  could  take 
them  down  in  time  to  participate  in  the  crowning  operations  of 
the  siege,  Nicholson  was  the  man  to  do  it.  Ho  was  not  one  to 
lose  an  hour.  On  the  follo'n’ing  day  the  column  crossed  the 
Bias,  moved  down  by  forced  marches  to  the  Satlaj,  and  thence 
j)ushing  on  with  all  speed  to  the  Jamnah.  At  B.lra,  on  the 
ord  of  August,  Nicholson  received  a  letter  from  General  Wilson, 
saying,  “The  enemy  have  re-established  the  bridge  over  tlie 
Najafgarh  Canal  (which  wo  had  destroyed)  and  .  . 
have  established  themselves  in  force  there,  witli  AuRnst  g-7. 
the  intention  of  moving  on  Alipiir  and  our  eoinmunieations  to 
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the  rear.  I,  therefore,  earnestly  beg  you  to  push  forward  with 
the  utmost  expedition  in  your  power,  both  to  drive  these  fellows 
from  my  rear,  and  to  aid  me  in  holding  my  position.”  On  the 
6th,  Nicholson  was  at  Ambalah,  whence  he  wrote,  “I  am  just 
starting  post  for  Dehli  by  General  Wilson’s  desire.  The  column 
should  be  at  Karnal  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  shall, 
perhaps,  rejoin  it  at  Panipat.” 

On  the  following  day  he  stood  upon  the  Dehli  Ridge  looking 
down  at  the  great  city,  taking^  in  all  the  wonder - 
suggestiveness  of  the  acene  with  that  quiet, 
thoughtful,  self-contained  solemnity  of  mien, 
which  distinguished  him  from  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  had 
much  then  to  think  of  in  this  little  breathing-space — much  of 
the  past,  much  of  the  future.  The  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  his  first  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Movable 
Column  had  not  been  without  certain  personal  annoyances, 
which  even  in  tlie  midst  of  the  stirring  work  around  him  he 
had  not  been  wholly  able  to  brush  aside.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that,  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  a  man  of 
Nicholson’s  peculiar  character  should,  on  no  occasion,  give 
offence  to  higher  authority.  It  was  his  nature  to  steer  stgaight 
on  to  independent  action  ;  to  “  scorn  the  consequence  and  to  do 
the  thing.”  And  so  it  happened  that  those  above  him  thought 
that  he  was  taking  too  much  upon  himself,  and  that  he  was 
grievously  deficient  in  those  references  and  explanations  whicli 
Officialism,  in  ordinary  times,  not  improperly  demands.  Even 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  most  emphatically  a  man  of  action,  was 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Nicholson  had  disarmed 
the  33rd  and  35th  regiments  without  previou.sly  consulting  the 
_  Chief-Commissioner,  or  very  promptly  explaining 
ugust  I.  ,,  reason  why.”  But  aftervvards,  with 

the  unfailing  frankness  which  relieved  all  that  was  outwardly 
stern  and  harsh  in  his  nature,  he  admitted  that  he  “  could  not 
expect  Nicholson,  after  knocking  about  in  the  sun  all  day,  to 
write  long  yarns.”  “  On  such  occasions,”  he  added,  “  a  line  or 
two  semi-officially  will  satisfy  me,  until  I  get  your  formal  report ; 
all  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  done  and  the  reason.”  But  no 
sooner  had  this  little  difference  with  the  Commissioner  been 
smoothed  down,  than  another  and  more  serious  one  arose  between 
the  Commander  of  the  Movable  Column  and  the  General  com¬ 
manding  the  Division.  Nicholson  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
move  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  latter,  vuthout  consult- 
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ing  him,  and  had  been  so  severely  rebuked,  that  he  declared 
that  nothing  but  the  thought  of  the  public  inconvenience,  which 
might  result  from  such  a  step,  restrained  him  from  thi’owing 
up  his  appointment.  These  wounds  were  still  fresh,  when  he 
reached  Dehli  and  asked  himself  whether  it  were  likely  that,  in 
the  work  'which  lay  before  him,  he  would  be  able  wliollj^  to 
avoid  collisions  with  his  fellow-workmen.  He  felt  that  much 
had  been  done  of  which  he  could  not  approve,  and  that  much 
had  been  left  undon#which  he  would  have  earnestly  counselled ; 
and  he  knew  that  all  this  might  come  over  again,  and  that  his 
resolute  freedom  of  speech  and  indejDendence  of  action  might 
bring  forth  much  that  would  be  painful  to  himself  and  em¬ 
barrassing  to  others.  But  he  had  written  a  few  days  before  to 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  saying  ;  “I  might  have  prefserved  silence, 
but  when  in  a  great  cii.sis  an  officer  holds  a  strong  opinion  on 
any  matters  of  consequence,  I  think  ho  fails  in  his  duty  if  he 
does  not  speak  it  out,  at  whatever  risk  of  giving  offence.”  * 
And  now  he  Avas  determined  that,  cost  him  Avhat  it  might,  he 
would  suffer  liis  convictions  to  declare  themselves  without 
restraint,  regardless  of  everything  but  the  good  of  the  Empire. 

His»comifag  had  been  eagerly  looked  for  in  Camp.  As  day 
after  day  tidings  of  the  rapid  approaoli  of  the  Movable  Column, 
under  Nicholson,  were  brought  in,  men  began  to  see  clearly 
l>efore  them  the  consummation  of  the  final  assault,  and  their 
hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  prospect,  'i'ha  approach  of  this 
column  was,  indeed,  as  the  promise  of  a  groat  deliverance  ;  and 


*  See  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Sir  Julm  Lriwreiice 
from  Amhalali,  August  6.  Lawrence  had  written  to  Nichoiaon,  aaj’ing,  lialf- 
Bcriously,  half-jestingly,  that  he  waa  incorrigible,  and  suggesting  that  lie 
might  do  mure  good  by  carrying  othera  witlr  him  tlian  by  running  connter  to 
them.  To  tliis  Nioliolson  had  replied :  “  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
General  Cuwan  has  taken  nffenee  again.  I  don’t  wish  to  ignore  liim  or  any 
other  superior;  I  dislike  offending  any  one,  and,  except  ou  principle,  would 
never  have  a  disagreement.  You  write  as  if  I  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
offence.  Now  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  since  my  return  to  India,  upwards 
of  ffve  years  and  a  half  ago,  I  have  had  any  misuudcrataudiugs,  except  with 

- and - .  The  former,  I  believe,  is  conscious  that  lie  did  me  wrong, 

and  I  trust  the  latter  will  eventually  make,  tlie  same  admi3.don.  ...  I  fear 
that  I  must  have  given  offence  to  you,  too,  ou  the  llawalpijidi  question.  I  cau 
truly  say  that  I  opposed  my  opinion  to  yours  Avith  great  reluctance,  and,  had 
the  matter  been  of  less  importance,  I  might  have  preserved  silence ;  but  Avhen 
in  a  great  crisis  an  officer  holds  a  sti'ong  opinion  on  any  nia)  ter  ofconsequencc, 
I  think  be  fails  in  his  duty  if  ho  does  not  speak  it  out,  at  whatever  risk  of 
giving  offence” 
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wlien  it  was  whispered  tiirough  the  Camp  that  Nicholson  had 
already  arrived,  it  was  as  a  cordial  to  men’s  souls,  for  a  great 
l  eputation  had  preceded  him,  and  it  was  felt  among  our  people 
that  a  mighty  warrior  had  come  among  them,  who  was  destined 
to  lead  our  troops  into  Dehli,  and  to  cinish  the  power  of  the 
Slughul.  His  personal  presence  did  much  to  generate  in  men’s 
minds  the  sublime  idea  of  a  Hero — a  King  of  Men ;  of  the 
Megistos  who  was  to  reign  among  them.  He  had  come  on  in 
advance,  by  Wilson’s  request,  to  take  couhsel  with  him ;  and 
he  was  soon  passing  from  picquet  to  picquet,  taking  in  with  a 
soldier’s  eye  all  the  points  of  our  position,  and  looking  down 
critically  upon  the  defences  of  the  enemy.  He  did  not  at  once 
make  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  men,  but  he  impressed  all  with 
a  sense  of  power.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  August,  on 
M'hich  day  he  arrived  in  Camp,  he  dined  at  the  Head-Quarters 
Mess,  and  the  silent  solemnity  of  his  demeanour  was  unpleasantly 
apparent  to  men  whose  habitual  cheerfulness,  when  they  met 
together  for  the  social  meal,  had  been  one  of  the  sustaining 
influences  of  Camp  Life,  during  all  that  long  dreary  season  of 
waiting  and  watching.  Next  morning,  accompanied  by  Norman, 
ho  visited  the  great  position  at  Hindu  Eao’s  house,  whieh  for 
two  long  months  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  enemy’s  attacks. 
Baird  Smith  at  that  time  was  in  consultation  with  Reid.*  The 
brave  commander  of  the  picquet,  who  had  done  such  good  service, 
could  not  help  inwardly  resenting  Nicholson’s  imperious  manner. 
But  when,  after  the  visitor  had  passed  on,  Reid  complained  to 
his  companion  of  Nicholson’s  haughty,  overbearing  style  of 
address,  the  Chief  Engineer  answered,  “  Yes,  but  that  wears 


*  The  following  description  is  from  the  “  History  of  the  Siege  of  Dehli ;  ” 
“  About  this  time  a  stranger  of  very  striking  appearanee  was  remarked 
visiting  all  our  picquets,  examining  everything,  an  1  making  most  searching 
inquiries  about  their  strength  and  history.  His  attire  gave  no  clue  to  his 
rank :  it  evidently  never  cost  the  owner  a  thought.  Moreover,  in  those 
anxious  times  every  one  wont  as  he  pleased  :  perhaps  no  two  officers  were 
dressed  alike.  It  was  soon  made  out  that  this  was  Genei-al  Nicholson,  whose 
person  was  not  yet  known  in  Camp,  and  it  was  whispered,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  possessed  of  the  most  brilliant  military  genius.  He  was  a  man 
cast  in  a  giant  mould,  with  massive  chest  and  powerful  limbs,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  ardent  and  commanding,  with  a  dash  of  roughness ;  features  of  stern 
beauty,  a  long  black  heard,  and  deep  sonorous  voice.  There  was  something 
of  immense  strength,  talent,  and  resolution  in  his  whole  gait  and  manner, 
and  a  power  of  ruling  men  on  high  occasions  that  no  one  could  escape 
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off ;  you  will  like  him  better  when  you  have  seen  more  of  him.” 
And  never  were  words  of  good  omen  more  surely  verified,  for 
afterwards  they  became  “  the  best  friends  ” — bound  together  by 
an  equal  desire  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  and,  if  God 
willed  it,  to  die  the  soldier’s  death. 

Eager  to  be'  at  his  work,  Nicholson  made  ready  offer  of  his 
column  to  perform  any  service  that  might  be  required  on  its 
first  arrival.  He  saw  at  once  that  there  was  something  to  be 
done.  The  enemy  hiid  established  themselves  at  a  place  on  the 
left  of  our  position,  known  as  Ludlow  Castle,  and  had  planted 
a  battery  there,  from  which  they  contrived  greatly  to  harass 
our  picquets,  especially  that  known  as  the  “  Metcalfe  Picquet ;  ” 
and  it  was  desirable  in  the  extreme  to  dislodge  them.  This 
attack  upon  the  enemy’s  new  j)osition  Nicholson  would  have 
gl^y  undertaken.  But  the  activity  of  the  mutineers  was  so 
-g'reat,  and  their  fire  was  so  annoying,  that  it  was  found  to  be 
inexpedient  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Movable  Column. 
Tho  work  was  to  be  done  at  once,  and  Brigadier  Showers,  a 
I'ight  good  soldier,  always  cool  and  collected  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  difSoulty,  was  commissioned  to  do  it. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Showers  led 
down  his  men,  along  the  Flagstaff  Eoad,  upon 
Ludlow  Castle.  Covered  by  the  darkness,  they  August  12. 
marched  quietly  on,  and  took  the  enemy  com-  Lu(Hmv'c°sHe 
pletely  by  surprise.  A  rattling  fire  of  musketry 
roused  them  from  their  sleep,  and  numbers  were  shot 
down,  scared  and  bewildered,  before  they  could  realise 
what  was  upon  them.  The  Golandaz  rushed  confusedly  to  the 
battery;  but  our  attack  was  so  sudden  and  impetuous,  that 
they  could  hardly  fire  a  shot  before  the  1st  Fusiliers  were 
among  them,  bayoneting  the  brave  fellows  at  their  guns. 
Many,  unable  to  work  their  pieces,  drew  their  swords,  and,  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall,  sold  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
could.  Masters  of  the  battery,  our  men  pushed  on,  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  tho  morning,  lolJowing  the  mutineers  into  the  bouses, 
whore  they  had  endeavoured  to  find  shelter,  and  shot  them 
down  like  beasts  in  a  cage.  Some  cried  for  mercy,  and  were 
answered  with  a  laugh  and  a  bayonet-thrust.  By  sunrise  the 
work  had  been  done.  The  enemy  had  been  driven  I'rom 
Ludlow  Castle,  and  four  of  their  si.x  guns  had  been  takem.  The 
victory,  however,  had  been  dearly  purchased.  Tho  intrejiid 
leader  of  the  assailing  party  had  fallen  severely  wimnded  ;  and 
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Coke,  who  had  led  the  Panjabis  to  the  attack,  had  shared  the 
same  fate.  It  was  in  the  confusion  attending  the  fall  of 
Showers  that  two  of  the  enemy’s  guns  were  suflfered  to  escape  ; 
and  when  Colonel  Edward  Greathed  was  afterwards  sent  to 
bring  the  force  out  of  action,  he  did  not  know  that  these 
trophies  <jf  victory  were  to  be  recovered,  or  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  would  not  have  retrrrned  without  them.  Enough,  however, 
had  been  gained  to  make  the  return  to  Camp  a  triumphal  one. 
To  secure  the  success  of  the  surprise,  the  Expedition  had  been 
rendered  as  secret  as  possible.  When,  therefore,  the  sound  of 
the  firing  broke  through  the  morning  stillness  the  British 
Camp  was  aroused,  and  men  wondered  what  was  the  meaning 
of  it.  The  truth  was  soon  apparent  to  them,  and  then  numbers 
went  out  to  meet  the  returning  force,  and  welcomed  them,  as 
they  came  in  with  the  captured  guns,  rejoicing  exceedingly 
that  so  good  a  day’s  work  had  been  done  before  the  breaking  of 
the  morning’s  fast.* 

It  may  with  truth,  I  think,  be  said,  that  at  this  point  of  the 
long  and  weary  siege  the  great  turning-point  was 
Arrival  of  the  attained.  The  siege-train,  which  was  to  remedy 
Column*  our  deplorable  want  of  heavy  ordnanos,  was 
August  u.  labouring  down  from  Piruzpur;  and  on  the  14th 
of  August,  Nicholson,  who  had  ridden  back  to 
meet  his  column,  marched  into  the  Dehli  Camp  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  It  was  a  sight  to  stir  the  spirits  of  the  whole  Camp. 
Our  people  turned  out  joyously  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the 
new  comers ;  and  the  gladsome  strains  of  our  military  bauds 
floated  down  to  the  rebel  city  with  a  menace  in  every  note. 
Braced  with  action,  flushed  wdth  victory,  Nicholson  was  eager 
for  new  exploits.  And  he  did  not  wait  long  for  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Dehli  Force  that  they  had  not  over¬ 
estimated  the  great  qualities  of  the  Panjiibi  warrior.  The 
enemy  bad  gained  tidings  of  the  approach  of  our  siege-train 
from  Firuzpiir,  and  they  had  determined  to  send  out  a  strong 
force  to  intercept  it.  No  more  welcome  task  could  have  been 
assigned  to  Nicholson  than  that  of  cutting  this  force  to  pjiecas. 
A  well-chosen,  well-etjuipped  force  of  all  arms  was  told  ofi'  for 


♦  Hervey  Greathed  says,  that  on  this  occasion  we  lost  nineteen  men  killed, 
and  ninety-fonr  wounded.  Ho  adds:  “Nobody  would  have  siippo.sed  tho 
force  had  suffered  at  all,  from  tlic  jolly  way  in  w'hich  they  marcliod  back, 
except  for  .seeing  the  lilteis.” 
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this  service,  under  iiis  command;  and,  with  full  assurauco  of 
victory,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  encounter. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  25th  of  August,  amidst  heavy 
rain,  the  force  marched  out  of  Camp,  and  took  the 
road  to  N  ajafgarh,  in  which  direction  it  was  25. 

believed  that-,  the  Bareli  a,nd  Nimach  Brigades 
of  the  Rebel  Force  had  moved  on  the  preceding 
day.  It  was  a  toilsome,  and,  for  some  time,  a  dispiriting 
march ;  for  the  road,  'httle  better  than  a  bullock-track  at  best, 
was  sometimes  lost  altogether  in  swamps  and  floods.  At  many 
points  our  gun-wheels  sank  in  the  mud  up  to  their  axles,  and 
needed  all  the  strength  of  the  Artillerymen  to  extricate  them 
from  the  slough.  The  Infantry,  slipping  and  sliding  on  the 
slimy  soil,  could  scarcely  make  good  their  footing,  and  toiled  on 
laboriously,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  draggled  with  dirt ;  whilst 
the  horses  of  the  Cavalry  struck  up  the  mud  blindingly  into 
tlie  troopers’  faces ;  and  the  camels,  ever  so  serviceably  adroit 
on  arid  soil,  sprawled  hopelessly  in  the  mire,  and  often  fell 
with  their  burdens  by  the  way.  Many  a  lusty  oath  was  sworn 
on  that  morning;  but,  if  temper  was  lost,  hope  and  heart 
remained;  and  when,  after  a  halt,  and  some  renovation  of 
exhausted  nature,  news  came  that  they  were  upon  the  track  of 
the  enemy,  and  would  soon  be  amongst  them,  the  difficulties  of 
the  road  diminished,  or  appeared  to  diminish,  and  they  moved 
on  with  cheerful  eagerness.  The  sun  was  sinking  when  our 
leading  column  espied  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  came 
upon  a  stream,  which  the  rains  had  flooded  into  the  depth  and 
dimension  of  a  river.  The  mutineers  were  posted  along  the 
line  of  Nicholson’s  advance,  to  the  left.  Divided  into  three 
bodies,  they  occupied  two  villages  and  a  serai  in  front  of  them 
— all  protected  by  guns.  As  our  troops  passed  the  ford — ^the 
water  even  there  breast-high — the  enemy  opened  upon  the 
British  column  with  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  sarai. 
But,  advancing  steadily  under  this  fire,  Nicholson  took  in  the 
situation  with  his  quick  soldier’s  eye,  fc.irecast  the  action  in  his 
mind,  and,  when  his  force  had  crossed  the  water,  at  once  made 
his  dispositions.  The  foremost  point  of  attack,  and  the  most 
perilous,  was  the  sarai.  Against  this  Nicholson  dotermineil  to 
fling  the  strength  of  his  European  troops,  whilst  ho  provided 
for  the  attack  of  the  villages  by  other  components  of  ]ii,s  force. 
Then,  having  ordered  the  61st  and  the  Fu.siliers  to  lie  down,  so 
as  to  be  clear  of  the  enemy’s  lire,  he  drew  himself  up  in  his 
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stirnips,  and  addressed  his  men.  He  told  the  Gist  that  they 
knew  Well  what  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  said  at  Chilianwdla, 
and  what  ho  had  again  told  the  Highland  Brigade  before  the 
battle  of  the  Alma.  “  I  have  now,”  he  said,  “  the  same  words 
to  say  to  yon,  and  to  you,  my  friends  of  the  Fusiliers.  Hold 
your  fire  till  you  are  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the 
enemy,  then  pour  your  volleys  into  them,  give  them  a  bayonet- 
eharge,  and  the  sarai  is  yours.”  Then  Tombs  and  Remington 
opened  a  smart  fire  on  the  sarai ;  and  upii-the  Infantry  sprang 
with  a  ringing  cheer,  and,  sinking  ankle-deep  in  the  swampy 
ground,  steadily  advanced,  Nicholson  at  their  head,  in  the  face 
of  a  shower  of  grape  and  musketry.  Then  holding  back  their 
fire — the  hardest  of  all  possible  tasks — they  cairied  the  sarai, 
and  captured  the  guns.* 

But  the  resistance  was  resolute,  the  conflict  desperate.  The 
heroism  which  was  displayed  by  our  people  was  emulated  by 
the  enemy.  The  Sipahis  fought  well,  and  sold  their  lives 
dearly.  There  was  a  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Many 
of  the  gunners  and  the  drivers  were  bayoneted,  or  cut  down  in 
the  battery,  and  those  who  escaped  limbered  up  and  made,  in 
hot  haste,  for  the  bridge  crossing  the  Najafgarh  Canal,  But 
the  attacking  party  pressed  closely  upon  them.  The  swampy 
state  of  the  ground  was  fatal  to  the  retreat.  The  leading  gun 
stuck  fast  in  the  morass,  and  impeded  the  advance  of  those  in 
the  rear.  Then  our  pursuing  force  fell  upon  them,  and  before 
they  had  made  good  their  retreat  captured  thirteen  guns  and 
killed  eight  hundred  of  their  fighting  men.t 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Panjabis,  having  swept  on  to  the 
attack  of  the  village  on  the  right,  and  gallantly  cleared  it, 
crossed  over  by  the  rear  to  do  like  service  on  the  other  villages 
against  which  a  brisk  fire  of  artillery  had  been  directed ;  but 
liere  they  met  with  a  stubborn  resistance.  Lumsden,  who  led 
them  to  the  attack,  was  shot  down ;  and,  not  until  a  party  of 
the  01st  had  been  sent  in  support,  wei-e  the  despairing  energies 


*  “Poor  Gabbett  of  the  6]st,  a  fine  brave  soldier,  twenty  yards  in  advauoo 
of  bis  men,  made  a  rush  on  one  of  the  guns ;  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  wa.s 
bayoneted  by  a  gigantic  Pandi :  but  Captain  Trench,  of  the  35th  N.I.,  who 
was  A.D.O.  to  General  Nicliolsoj  (that  moment  rising  from  the  ground,  his 
horse  having  been  shot  under  him),  quickly  avenged  his  death  by  bringing 
down  the  rebel  with  his  revolver.” — Cave-Browue. 

t  The  enemy  had  four  guns  at  the  serai,  three  ,at  each  of  the  villages,  .and 
three  at  the  bridge  over  the  canal. 
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of  the  mutineers  suppressed.  Night  had  by  this  time  fallen 
upon  the  scone.  Nicholson  was  master  of  the  Field,  and  the 
enemy  were  in  panic-flight.  But  our  circumstances  were  not 
cheering.  Our  baggage  had  not  come  up,  and  our  people  were 
compelled,  hungry,  weary,  and  soaked  as  they  were,  to  bivouack 
in  a  morass,' without  food,  or  anything  to  console  and  sustain 
them,  except  the  thought  of  the  victory  they  had  gained.  Next 
morning,  having  collected  their  sjioil,  and  blown  up  the  Najaf- 
garh  bridge,  they  ’’commenced  their  march  back  to  Dehli, 
carrying  their  trophies  with  them.  It  was  ascertained  after¬ 
wards  that  it  was  the  Nimach  Brigade  which  Nicholson  had 
thus  routed.  The  Bareli  Brigade  had  not  come  up  to  take  part 
■  in  the  action.  It  was  a  mortifying  reflection  to  the  British 
leader  that  this  information  had  not  been  communicated  to  him 
at  an  earlier  period.  “  I  do  not  exaggerate,”  he  wrote  after¬ 
wards  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  “when  I  say  that  had  I  had  a 
decent  political  oflioer  with  me  to  get  me  a  little  information,  I 
might  have  smashed  the  Bareli  Brigade  at  Palam,  the  next  day. 
As  it  was,  I  had  no  information — not  even  a  guide  that  I  did 
not  pick  up  for  myself  on  the  road;  and  had  I  obeyed  my 
instrufctions,  and  gone  to  Bahadurgarh,  the  expedition  would 
have  been  a  fruitless  one.  I  feel  very  thankful  for  my  success  ; 
for,  had  these  two  brigades  succeeded  in  getting  into  our  rear, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  done  much  mischief.” 

The  news  of  the  victory,  first  conveyed  to  Dehli  ly  jmung 
Low,  Nicholson’s  aide-de-camp,  who  had  ridden  on  in  advance 
of  the  returning  force,  caused  great  rejoicing  in  Camp,  and 
there  was  strong  desire  to  give  the  victors  an  ovation  as  they 
marched  in  with  their  trophies.  But  Nicholson’s  men  were 
weary  and  in  sorry  plight  for  any  needless  spectacular  display, 
so  they  made  all  haste  to  their  quarters,  and,  as  evening  had 
closed  in  upon  them  before  the  whole  force  had  arrived,  the 
ovation  would  have  been  impossible,  if  they  had  been  inclined 
to  receive  it.  But  there  were  heart}^  congratulations  next  day 
freely  tendered  to  Nicholson,  who  had  done  his  work  right 
well,  and  secured  the  safe  advance  of  the  siege-train.  It  was 
believed,  too,  that  he  had  weakened  the  enemy’s  force,  not 
merely  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
action,  for  the  whole  brigade  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and 
many  never  again  showed  their  faces  in  Delili.*  Since  the 


*  •'  According  to  all  accounts,  Ibc  i^i'niacli  Brigade  (the  one  I  dciiU  with 
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Iiattlc  of  Badli-lo'-sarai  on  tlio  8th  of  June,  the  English  atDchli 
had  gained  no  such  victory  as  that  which  crowned  the  action  at 
Najai^gaih. 

Congratulations  upon  this  brilliant  achievement  poured  in 
from  all  sides  ;  but  from  none  came  they  with  greater  hearti¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  than  from  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  wrote  to 
him,  saying  :  “  Though  sorely  pressed  with  work,  I  write  a  line 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  success.  I  wish  1  had  the  power 
of  knighting  you  on  the  spot.  It  should  Be  done.  I  hope  you 
destroyed  no  end  of  villainous  Pandis.”  *  To  this  Nicholson 
^  ^  replied,  August  30,  1857  :  “  Many  thanks  for 
■'  ■  your  kind  letler  of  the  27th.  I  would  much 
rather  darn  the  good  opinion  of  my  friends  than  any  kind  of 
honorary  distinction.  I  enclose,  for  your  perusal,  and  Ed  wardes’s, 
the  rough  draft  of  my  report.  The  field  Was  of  such  extent, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  estimate  the  mutineers’  loss.  I  think, 
moreover,  that  they  suffered  more  severely  from  the  fire  of  our 
Artillery,  after  they  had  bolted  across  the  bridge,  than  they  did 

on  the  actual  battle-field . Except  where  poor  Lumsden 

was  killed,  they  made  little  attempt  to  stand.  Most  of  the 
killed  were  Kotah  Contingent  men.  We  took  the  Nfmaoii  troop 
of  artillery  complete,  three  light  field  battery  guns,  and  four 
of  the  King’s  Own.  I  wish  sincerely  that  they  had  had  as 
many  more,  as,  after  their  flank  ^\'as  turned,  they  could  not 
have  used  them,  and  must  have  lost  them  all.” 

After  this  there  was  quiet  for  a  little  space  in  Camp.  All 
men  were  looking  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of  the  siege-train,  and 
for  those  last  reinforcements  which  Lawrence  was  sending 
down  from  the  Panjab.  Eeports  were  floating  about  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bareli  Brigade  was  going  out  again,  under  Bakht 
Khiin,  to  make  another  effort  to  intercept  our  convoys,  but  if 
this  design  were  ever  entertained  it  was  soon  abandoned,  for  it 
never  developed  into  even  the  semblance  of  a  fact;  and  all 


(inly  irambers  six  hundred  nicu  now.  Many  of  those  who  fled  would  appear 
never  to  have  returned  to  I)ehli.  Most  of  the  officers  with  me  in  the  action 
rated  them  at  six,  seven,  and  eight  thousand  men.  My  own  idea  is,  that  they 
were  between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand.” — Nicholson  to  Lawrence, 
Axufust  30,  1857. 

*  In  this  letter  Lawrence  writes  ;  “  Don’t  assault  until  you  have  given  the 
mutineers  all  the  powder  and  sliot  which  the  siege-train  can  spare,  and  thdi 
go  in,  and  may  God  be  with  you  all.  I  think,  if  all  the  troops  were  warned 
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ajjain  wa.s  composure.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  camp  who 
did  not  then  feel  that  the  time  of  waiting  and  watching  had 
well-nigh  passed — that  wo  should  soon  assume  the  offensive  in 
earnest,  with  ample  means  to  secure  success.  Dehli  now 
seemed  to  he  in  our  grasp,  and  the  spirits  of  men  rose  with  the 
thought  of  ihe  coming  triumph.  Then  was  it  that  the  mess- 
tents  of  our  officers  rang  with  the  loudest  laughter ;  then  was 
it  that  our  military  bands  sent  up  their  gayest  music;  then 
was  it  that  the  inajtivity  of  a  disheartened  enemy  gave  un¬ 
accustomed  repose  to  the  besieging  force ;  then  the  healthy 
could  enjoy  their  books  or  games,  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
could  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  their  tents  to  inhale  the 
pleasant  evening  idr,  or  take  in  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the 
“  view  from  the  Kidge.”  Tor  nearly  three  months  the  great 
city,  with  its  wealth  of  ordnance,  had  defied  the  best  courage 
and  the  best  skill  of  the  English  nation.  We  had  been  beaten 
by  the  material  resources  of  an  enemy,  whom,  witliout  such 
aids,  we  could  have  crushed  in  a  day.  But  now,  as  our 
Engineers  brought  all  the  appliances  of  their  craft  to  bear  upon 
the  strengthening  and  securing  of  our  positions,  as  the  stJace 
betwee,n  our  siege-works  and  the  city-walls  was  narrowed  by 
their  efforts,  and  breaching-batteries  were  rising  under  their 
hands,  no  man  doubted  that  the  coming  month  wcmld  see  Dehli 
prostrate  at  our  feet,  and  the  consummation  of  our  hopes 
gloriously  accomplished.  Again  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
race  in  India,  obscured  only  for  a  little  while,  was  to  be  re¬ 
asserted  and  re-established  ;  and  there  was  not  a  white  man  in 
camp  who  did  not  long,  with  a  great  hunger  of  the  heart,  for 
the  day  when  the  signal  w'ould  be  given,  and  it  would  be  left 
dor  our  English  manhood  to  decide  for  itself  whether  any 
multitude  of  Natives  of  India,  behind  their  walls  of  masonry, 
could  deter  our  legions'  from  a  victorious  entrance  into  the 
imperial  city  of  the  Mughul, 
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Skiivicks  of  i^AiAu  Mil!  Khas. — Page  62. 

“  The  Sirdar  Bahadur,  Saiad  Mir  Khaa  Sahib,*a  pensioner  receiving  six 
h  undred  rupees  a  month,  for  aid  rendered  to  the  Kdbul  prisoners  and  goo<l 
conduct  in  Afghanistan,  who  had,  on  hearing  the  disturbance,’'immediate]y 
joined  the  Commissioner,  and  offered  to  escort  him  to  the  European  lines ; 
but  it  was  decided  that  tliere  was  no  hope  of  the  lady  escaping  through 
the  crowd.  He  then  went  out  to  hold  back  the  mob,  and  was  shot 
through  the  thigh,  and  his  horse  mortally  wounded.  This  fine  Afghan 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  city.  He  came  to  the  Damdamah  the  next 
morning  in  spite  of  his  wound,  and  was  at  the  battles  of  the  Hindan. 
When  the  mob  attacked  the  house,  the  Commissioner  and  his  wife,  with 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  residents  of  the  station,  retired  to  the  roof ;  when 
asked  where  their  master  and  mistress  were,  the  servants  said  that  they 
had  gone  to  church ;  though  drawn  swords  were  put  to  his  throat,  the 
Jamadar,  Gulab  Singh,  persisted  in  this  statement,  and  the  other  servants 
were  faithfully  silent  regarding  their  master’s  presence.” — Report  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Williams. 


The  Mhkdeb  of  Mr.  Fkaseb. — Page  60. 

[The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Bakhtawass,  or  Bakhtdwar  Singh 
Chaprasi,  as  given  at  the  trial  of  the  King  of  Dehli.] 

“  I  was  the  servant  on  duty  supervising  the  repairs  of  the  Fort  ditcfi, 
,ai)d  was  going  with  the  account  book  for  Captain  Douglas’  inspection.  I 
W'as  on  my  way,  when  a  trooper  came  galloping  up  from  the  direction  of 
the  Calcutta  Gate.  The  trooper  had  not  reached  the  Palace  Gate  when  I 
observed  that  Captain  Douglas  was  standing  there.  I  saw  Captain  Douglas 
speaking  to  the  man ;  but  before  I  reached  the  Palace  Gate  my.self  the 
trooper  turned  his  horse  and  rode  off.  Captain  Douglas  told  me  to  go  up 
to  his  ajMTtments,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  the  interior  of  the  ftilace 
and  should  return  immediately.  Captain  Douglas  did  so,  and  I  stayed  at 
the  gate,  Makhan,  King  Siahnsh.  and  others  accompanied  him.  Captain 
Douglas  had  hardly  gone  when  Mr.  Fraser  arrived  in  his  buggy  and 
inquired  for  him.  Mr.  Fraser  alighted.and  walked  on  through  the  covered 
way  up  to  the  opening.  He  then  said  to  me  he  was  going  to  the  Calcutta 
Gate,  and  that  I  was  to  tell  Captain  Douglas  so  on  his  return.  I  then 
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myself  proceeded  in  tl'e  direction  of  the  King’s  apai'tmenfe,  and  met 
Captain  Douglas  returning  in  a  state  of  excitement.  I  gave  him  Mr. 
-Fraser’s  message.  Captain  Douglas  went  to  the  Labor  Gate  of  the  Palace, 
and  told  the  Native  oflacer  on  guard  there  to  close  it,  which  was  done. 
Captain  Douglas  at  the  same  time  gave  orders  that  no  crowd  was  to  he 
allowed  to  assemble  on  the  bridge  leading  into  the  Palace.  Just  about 
this  time  an  officer  of  the  King’s,  styled  a  captain,  also  came  there  from 
the  direction  of  the  main  street  of  Dehli.  The  gate  had  been  closed  and 
Captain  Douglas’  buggy  was  inside,  so  he  directed  me  to  ask  this  Native 
officer  for  his  hiiggy  that  he  might  go  in  it  as  far  as  the  Calcutta  Gale, 
whither  Captain  Douglas  proceeded  in  it,  I  occupying  the  seat  hehiud. 
At  the  Calcutta  Gate  we  found  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Nixon,  head  clei'k,  and 
four  or  five  other  gentlemen.  The  gate  was  closed  after  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Fraser  and  Captain  Douglas  got  into  the  huggy  together,  and  were 
returning  to  the  Palace  accompanied  by  the  other  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
hut  had  -not  proceeded  far  when  four  or  five  troopers  came  galloping  up  at 
full  speed  from  the  direction  of  the  Elienborougb  Tank.  About  this 
time,  there  was  a  general  cry  that  the  troopers  had  come.  On  reaching 
the  party  of  gentlemen,  one  of  the  troopers  wounded  Mr.  Hutchinson  in 
the  arm  with  a  pistol  shot ;  the  others  also  fired,  hut  without  effect.  On 
this  Mr.  Fraser  and  0,aptain  Douglas  both  got  out  of  the  buggy  and  went 
out  of  the  way  of  the  mutineers,  and  stood  by  the  guard-room  of  the 
Constabulary  Force  at  the  gate  :  two  more  gentlemen  joined  them  there. 
Mr.  PAser  got  a  musket  from  the  Constabulary  Force,  and  shot  one  of 
the  troopers.  This  checked  the  others,  and  they  turned  and  fled.  A  great 
crowd  had  by  this  time  collected,  and  Captain  Douglas  and  another  gentle¬ 
man  jumped  into  the  Fort  ditch,  along  which  they  came  on  to  the  Palace 
Gate,  Mr.  Fraser  and  others  coming  by  the  road;  but  there  was  such 
confusion  at  the  time,  I  can’t  say  how.  Captain  Douglas  w.as  in  a  fainting 
state  from  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  jumping  into  the  ditch,  and 
we  accordingly  laid  him  on  a  bod  in  the  Kalaiat  Kluana.  In  a  short  time 
Mr.  Jennings,  the  clergyman,  came  down,  and  at  his  suggesrion  Captain 
Douglas  was  taken  np  to  the  apartments  above  the  gate,  where  he  was 
"^placed  on  a  bed,  Mr.  Jennings  sending  the  servants  away,  and  telling  them 
not  to  crowd  about  the  place.  We  then  received  an  order  to  go  for  the 
King’s  physician,  Abdulah  5'haprasi  fetched  him  accordingly.  The  phy¬ 
sician,  Ashan  Ullah  Khan,  had  just  left,  when  we  ser\-ants  who  were 
sitting  there  saw  some  five  Muliammad.ans,  King’s  servants,  coming  along 
the  covered  way' calling  out,  Din,  din  I’  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Fraser 
happened  to  come  down  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  mid  these  men  im¬ 
mediately  attacked  him  and  killed  him  with  their  swords.  While  this 
w.as  happening  on  the  north  side  of  the  gate,  a  mixed  crowd,  armed  with 
swords,  bludgeons,  &c.,  ran  up  the  stairs  on  the  south  side,  and  caiiiod  the 
apartments  above,  those  asscinhled  on  the  north  side,  joining  tiicm  there.',' 
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PvKMovaIj  of  Captain  IIodson  ihom  the  Guide  Conps.— Page  136. 

[The  follo\vi]ig  passage  from  a  letter  wiitten  to  Ilodson’s  biographer  by 
the  Military  Secretary  to  the  Paujdb  Commissioner,  explains  fully  the 
circumstances  referred  to  in  the  text.  Afier  speaking  of  the  question  o( 
the  regimental  accounts  and  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  .say :] 

“  Still,  in  so  for  as  the  inquiry  was  concerned,  Major  H.,  bad  he  sur¬ 
vived,  rrdght  perhaps  liave  commanded  the  Guide.s  to  this  day.  His 
removal  was  entirely  another  affair.  In  addition  to  the  command  of  the 
Guides,  Lieutenant  H.  held  the  office  of  Accountant  Commissioner  in 
civil  charge  of  Yusnfzai.  Lieutenant  Godby,  of  the  Guides,  was  severely 
ivounded  by  an  assassin  at  Mardan,  the  Guide  Coqis  station,  in  December, 
1853.  The  assassin  was  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot  by  some  men  of  the 
corps.  His  body  vvas  idenlihed,  but  all  efforts  to  discover  the  motives  of 
the  miscreant  or  bis  abettors  proved  fruitless.  Lieutenant  Hodson’s  sus- 
jaicions,  however,  fell  upon  Kddar  Khdn,  the  Malik  of  'Jurd  (four  miles 
distant  from  Mardan),  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  chief  in  Yusufzai. 
He  even  further  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  convict  this  Kddar 
Klaan  of  having  caused  the  murder  of  the  late  Colonel  Mackeson ;  but 
finally,  and  after  a  lengthened  imprisonment  of  seven  months  in  the 
Peshawar  gaol,  Kadar  Khan  was  arraigned  by  him  in  the  Commissionerhs 
Court  on  one  charge  only,  viz.,  that  of  having  instigated  the  attack  upon. 
Lieutenant  Godby.  The  case  completely  broke  down,  and  ihe  trial  ended 
in  a  full  acquittal.  Lieutenant  Hodson’s  proceedings  were  strongly  con¬ 
demned  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  directed  his  dismissal  from  civil  employ, 
and  that  he  should  not  retain  commaud  of  the  Guides,  it  being  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  public  interests  that  he  should  ever  again  hold  any 
position  of  authority  in  the  district  of  Yusufzai,  and  that  his  getting 
another  command  thereafter  should  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  Military 
Court  of  Inquiry.  The  inquiry  had  not,  however,  closed  so  far  as  to 
produce  any  result,  when  the  Court  of  Directors  took  notice  of  the  trial  of 
Kadar  Khan  of  Turii,  and  in  conveying  their  approval  of  the  Governor- 
General’.s  decision  upon  it,  they  added  their  ‘desire’  that  Lieutenant 
Hodson  should  not  ‘again  he  entrusted  with  any  command  whatever.’  ” 


Proclamations  and  CoBEEsroNpENCE  of  the  N.vna  Sahib. 

Page  256. 

[The  following  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Dnndu  Pant,  Naria 
Sahib,  illustrate  the  means  by  which  he  endeavoured  by  a  succession  of 
boastful  lies  to  stimulate  the  animosity  and  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his 
fellowers.  These  pai)ois  were  sent  in  by  NAna  Narain  Eio,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  the  text,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Neill, 
who  comEi’ssioned  Major  Gordon  to  translate  them.  The  folloiviug  is 
from  the  job  aal  of  that  officer  :] 
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“A  relative  of  the  Ivana  sent  in  a  quantity  of  the  Nana’s  property  and 
ten  of  Ms  horses  from  Biihur  this  morning,  and  came  himself  and  called  on 
General  Neill  in  the  forenoon.  He  had  been  confined  by  the  Nina.  In 
the  evening  two  boxes  were  brought  in  containing  the  whole  of  the  Nana’fi 
correspondence,  and  his  letter-book  containing  copies  of  all  his  orders, 
written  in  the  Persian  language.  They  have  been  made  over  to  me,  wliioh 
is  a  rich  treat ;  and  I  sat  poring  over  these  letters  until  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  and  finished  with  the  one  in  whicli  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
Europeans  who  left  in  l  oals.” 


Pboclamation  dated  July  Cth. 

“  A  traveller  just  arrived  at  Kanhpnr  from  Calcutta,  had  heard  that, 
previous  to  the  distribution  of  the  cartridges,  a  council  had  been  held  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Hindustanis  of  their  faith  and  religion.  The 
members  of  the  council  came  to  the  decision,  since  it  was  a  matter  affecting 
religion,  it  would  be  right  to  have  seven  or  eight  thousand  European 
soldiers  that  fifty  thousand  Hindustanis  might  he  destroyed,  an  1  ail  (the 
rest)  become  Christians.  This  ro.solution  was  sent  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
received  her  appror-al.  Again  another  council  was  held,  at  which  the 
English  meroLauts  assisted.  It  was  here  determined  that  the  European 
force  should  be  made  equal  to  the  Hindustani  army  (in  numbers)  so  that 
wlten  tjie  contest  took  place  there  should  be  no  fear  of  failure.  When 
ibis  repre.sentation  (from  the  council)  w^as  read  in  England,  thirty-five 
thousand  soldiers  were  embarked  in  all  haste  and  despatched  to  India,  and 
the  news  of  their  departure  has  reached  Calcutta.  The  Sahibs  of  Calcutta 
ordered  the  distribution  of  the  cartridges  with  the  especial  object  of 
making  Christians  of  the  Native  army,  so  that  when  the  arinj-  became 
Christians  there  would  be  no  delay  in  making  Cliristians  of  the  ryots. 
These  cartridges  were  rubbed  over  with  the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows.  Tliis 
fact  has  been  asserted  by  Bangalis  who  were  employed  in  the  nianulacturc 
of  the  cartridges,  and  of  those  who  related  this,  one  lias  been  executed  and 
f«ll  the  rest  put  into  confinement.  They  (the  Sahibs)  made  their  arrange¬ 
ments  here.  This  is  the  news  from  thence  (Europe).  The  Turkish 
Ambassador  wrote  from  London'  to  the  Sultan  to  inform  him  that  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  had  heei&  despatched  to  Hindustan  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Christians  of  the  Hindustanis.  The  Sultan  of  Kiim— may  God 
perpetuate  his  .sovereignty !— despatched  a  Firmdn  to  (ho  Pasha  of  Egypt 
to  this  effect :  ‘  You  are  an  ally  of  Queen  Victoria.  But  this  is  not  the 
season  for  amity,  inasmuch  as  my  Ambassador  writes  that  thirty -five 
thousand  soldiers  have  been  despatched  to  Hindusti>n  hir  the  purpose  of 
making  Christians  of  tlicNative  ryots  .and  troops.  'Ihcrefore,  in  tliis  case, 
whilst  a  remedy  is  in  my  qrower,  if  I  should  be  negligent,  how  shall  I  show 
my  face  to  God?  And  this  day  (i.e.  conjuncture)  may  sonic  time  or  other 
1)0  my  own  [meaning  (his  may  some  day  be  his  own  case]  since,  ‘if  the 
English  make  the  Hindustanis  Christians,  they  will  make,  an  attempt 
on  my  dominions.’ 
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“  When  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  received  this  Firman,  he,  previous  to  the 
ariival  of  the  (English)  force,  assembled  and  organised  his  troops  at 
Alexandria,  which  is  on  the  road  to  Hindustan.  The  moment  the  soldiers 
(Knglish)  appeared,  the  Pasha’s  troops  opened  an  artillery  fire  upon  them 
from  all  sides,  and  destroyed  and  sunk  their  ships,  so  that  not  a  single  • 
soldier  escaped. 

“  When  the  English  at  Calcutta  had  issued  their  order  for  the  dis- 
tiibution  of  the  cartridges,  and  the  disturbances  had  arisen,  they  anxiously 
looked  out  for  the  troops  from  London  to  aid  them.  But  the  Almighty, 
in  his  perfect  omnipotence,  had  already  disposed  of  these.  When  the’ 
nows  of  the  slaughter  of  the  army  from  London  became  known,  the 
Governor-General  was  greatly  afflicted  and  distressed,  and  thumped  his 
head. 

“  Persian  Quatrain. — In  the  beginning  of  the  night  he  possessed  the 
power  over  life  and  property. — In  the  morning  his  body  was  without  a 
head,  and  his  head  without  a  crown. — In  one  revolution  of  the  cajrulean 
sphere  neither  Nadir  (Shah  *)  remained  nor  any  sign  of  him. 

“  Issued  from  Painted  Garden  of  the  Peshwa.” 


“To  Holas  Sing,  Kotwal  of  Kasufur. 

“  You  are  hereby  ordered  to  make  known  within  your  jurisdiction,  that 
whoever  may  have  in  his  jwssession  any  property  plundered  from  tljo 
Englisli,  such  as  chairs  and  tables,  china  and  metal  dishes,  arms,  buggies, 
medical  apparatus,  horses,  and  wood,  or  railway  officers’  property,  such  as 
beams,  iron,  wire,  jackets,  coats  and  trousers,  goats  and  sheep,  must, 
within  four  days,  produce  such  property.  Should  any  one  secrete  such 
things,  and  they  be  found  hereafter  in  liis  house  when  searched,  he  will 
be  visited  with  condign  chastisement.  Should  any  person  have  in  his 
house  an  Englishman  or  any  children  (bdbalog),  he  must  produce  them, 
and  will  not  be  quesiioned ;  but  any  person  concealing  the  above  will  be 
blown  into  the  path  of  <lestructiou  from  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

“  Dated  4th  Zikad,  ox  24th  June.” 


[The  following  appear.?  to  have  been  written  after  the  massacre  at  the 


“  'J'o  PlAgunatii  Singh,  Puowani  Singh,  &c., 

“Officers  of  the  llegiment  at  Sit.apur  (Forty-first  N.  L),  and  Wahid  Ali 
Khan,  Naih  Kisdidar,  First  Irregular  Cavalry,  at  Sikandra. 
“Greeting. — Your  petition  prc.sented  by  Mir  Punah  Ali,  has  been 
received.  It.s  contents  have  become  known  to  me.  The  report  of  your 


*  Play  upon  words — “  Nadir,”  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  the  zenith. — 
Transkdor. 
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bravery  and  gallantry  has  given  me  great  ]ileasure,  ‘  much  praise  be  youi's, 
thus  should  you  ever  act,  thus  let  men  act.’  Here  (Kanhpur)  this  day 
4th  Zikad  (27th  June),  the  white  faces  have  fought  with  us.  The  whole 
of  them,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  destroying  fortune  of  the  Jing, 
have  entered  hell.  A  salute  in  honour  of  this  event  has  been  fired  as 
usued.  It  behoves  you  also  to  celebrate  this  victory  with  rejoicings  and 
peals  of  artillery..  Moreover,  your  request  for  permission  to  fight  with  the 
infidels  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.  In  a  few  days,  when  order  shall 
have  been  restored  in  this  district,  the  victorious  foi’ce  which  has  now 
swelled  to  a  large  army,  still  daily  increasing,  will  cross  the  Ganges,  con¬ 
tinue  to  hem  in  the  infidels  until  the  arrival  of  my  camp.  This  event  -will 
take  place  shortly ;  and  then  display  all  your  valour.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  people  pertain  to  both  faiths.  They  must  be  neither  molested  nor 
injured  in  any  way.  Have  a  care  to  piotect  them,  collect  supplies,  and 
keep  them  in  readiness. 

“Dated  4th  Zikad  St.  1273,  27lh  June,  1857.” 


“  To  IIoLAs  Singh,  Kotwai,. 

“  Whereas,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  fortune  of  the  king,  all  the  English 
at  Pun^and  in  Panna  have  been  slain  and  sent  to  hell,  and  five  thousand 
English  who  were  at  Dehli  have  been  put  to  the  sword  by  the  royal 
troops.  'J'he  Government  is  now  evei-ywhere  victorious ;  you  are,  there¬ 
fore,  ordered  to  proclaim  these  glad  tidings  in  all  cities  and  villages  by 
beat  of  drum,  that  all  may  rejoice  on  hearing  them.  All  cause  for  ap)pre- 
iiension  is  now  icmoved. 

“  Dated  8th  Zikad,  1st  July,  1857.” 


^  “To  Babu  Bambaksh,  Talukdak,  Dhondia  Kheka,  Oudii. 

“Greeting. — Your  petition  dated  6th  Zikad  (29th  June),  reporting  the 
slaughter  of  the  English,  t^id  the  deaths  in  battle  of  your  brother 
Budhalnan  Singh,  with  two  officers,  and  also  begging  for  ray  favour  as  a 
reward  for  your  self-devotion,  has  been  perused.  You  are  hereby  in¬ 
formed,  that  I  also  am  grieved  at  your  loss,  hut  the  will  of  God  must  he 
submitted  to.  Moreover,  this  event  (the  death  of  his  brother)  has  ha]i- 
pened  in  the  cause  of  Government,  and  you  will  ever  remain  the  object  of 
my  protection.  Have  no  manner  of  fear.  Government  will  certainly 
befriend  you. 

“Dated  lOLh  Zikad,  or  3rd  July,  1857.” 
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.  /  “  To  IIoLAS  SlSGH,  KoTWAIi. 

“Whereas  sundry  persons  of  the  town,  on  hearing  the  report  of 
European  troops  having  marched  from  Alldhdbdd,  are  abatrdoning  their 
Iromes  and  seeking  shelter  in  villages,  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  have 
proclaimed  throughout  the  town  that  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  have 
marched  to  repel  the  English.  Wherever  they  may  be  mot,  at  Fathprir, 
Allahabdd,  or  wherever  they  may  be,  the  revenging  force  will  thoroughly 
punish  them.  Let  all  remain  without  fear  in  their  homes,  and  pui-suo 
their  usual  avocations. 

“Dated  12th  Zikad,  or  5th  July,  1857.” 


“  To  THE  OfFICEISS  OP  THE  Akmy. 

“I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  yom-  zeal,  valour,  and  loyalty. 
Your  labours  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  'The  organisation  and 
scale  of  pay  and  rewards  established  here  will  have  likewise  to  be 
established  for  you.  Let  yom-  minds  be  at  rest,  all  promises  made  will 
be  fulfilled.  Troops  of  all  arms  have  this  day  crossed  the  Ganges  en  route 
to  Laklmao;  you  will  he  aided  in  every  possible  way  to  slay  the  un¬ 
believing  Nazarenes,  and  despatch  them  to  hell.  The  greatest  reliance  is 
placed  on  your  readiness  and  bravery  to  secure  victory.  On  retreipt  of 
this  order,  certify  to  me,  under  your  hand  and  seal,  that  you  have  learned 
its  contents,  and  are  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  destruction  of  the  infidels. 
Have  no  fears  as  regards  ordnance  stores.  Any  amount  of  ammunition 
and  heavy  guns  is  available.  Sharfuddaulah  and  All  Keza  Beg,  Katwal 
of  Lakhnao,  have  been  ordered  to  supply  provisions.  They  will  do  so ; 
but  should  they  fail  in  this  duty  inform  me,  and  a  conspicuous  example 
will  be  made  of  them.  All  of  you  display  valour  and  fortitude.  May 
victory  speedily  crown  your  efforts,  thus  shall  I  myself  be  at  liberty  to 
proceed  towards  Allahabad.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  on  your  part  or 
on  mine.  After  this  rapid  success,  march  to  Allahdbad  and  conquer 
there. 

“  Dated  Mill  Zikad,  7th  July,  18.57.”  ^ 


“'To  Kalkai'.\];shad,  Kaxlinga,  Oudh. 

“Greeting. — Your  petition  has  been  received,  stating  that  seven  boats 
containing  Europeans  were  going  down  the  river  from  Kdnhpur,  and  that 
two  parties  of  your  men  who  were  at  the  spot  joined  the  Government 
troops  and  fired  on  them  so  unremittingly  that  they  proceeded,  slaying 
the  Englisli  the  whole  way,  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Abdul  Aziz,  when 
the  horse  artillery  and  yourself  in  person  joined  the  rest,  and  sank  six  of 
the  boats,  the  seventh  escaping  through  the  force  of  the  wind.  You  have 
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performed  a  great  fleed,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  conduct. 
Persevere  in  your  devotion  to  the  Government  cause.  This  order  is  sent 
you  as  a  mark  of  favour.  Tour  petition,  with  which  a  European  was 
sent  in,  Las  also  reached  me.  The  European  has  been  sent  to  hell,  thu.s 
a<lding  to  my  satisfaction. 

Dated  16(h  Zikad,  or  9lh  July,  1S57.” 


“To  THE  Thakadak  or  SiasuL. 

“The  victorious  army  of  Government  had  marched  towards  Allahabad 
to  oppose  the  Europeans,  and  it  has  now  been  reported  that  the  latter 
have  deceived  the  Government  troops,  attacked  and  scattered  them. 
Some  troops  are  .said  to  remain  there ;  you  are,  therefore,  ordered  to 
instruct  the  landholders  in  your  iurisdiction  and  in  Fathpiir,  that  every 
brave  man  should  join  heart,  and  liand  to  defend  his  faith,  to  put  the 
Europeans  to  the  sword,  and  send  them  to  hell.  Conciliate  all  ancient 
influential  landholders,  and  persuade  them  to  unite  in  the  cause  of  their 
religion  to  slay  and  send  to  hell  all  the  infidels.  Moreover,  tell  them  that 
Government  will  give  every  man  his  due,  and  that  those  who  assist  it 
shall  be  rewarded. 

“Dated  20th  Zikad,  131h  July,  1S57.” 


“To  THE  Bahadurs  akd  Officers  of  Ca valet,  Artillery,  axu 
Infantry  at  Laknao. 

“  Greeting.—  A  force  of  one  thousand  British,  with  several  guns,  were 
marching  towards  Kanhpdr  from  Allahabad.  To  arrest  and  slay  these 
men  an  army  was  despatched.  The  British  are  advancing  rapidly.  On 
lx)th  sides  men  fall  wounded  and  killed.  The  Europeans  are  now  within 
rx-ven  koss  of  K4nhpur,  and  the  field  of  battle  is  warmly  contested.  It  is 
reported  that  Europeans  are  coming  up  the  river  in  steamers,  and  strong 
defences  have  consequently  been  constructed  wkhout  the  town  of  Kanh- 
pur.  Here  my  troops  are  pr^ared,  and  at  a  distance  the  battle  rages ; 
jmu  are,  therefore,  informed  that  the  aforesaid  British  are  opposite  the 
district  of  Baiswara,  on  this  hank  of  the  river.  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  may  attempt  to  cross  the  Gauges.  You  must,  for  this  reason,  send 
some  troops  into  the  BaiswaiA  country  to  shut  them  in  on  that  side.  My 
force  will  press  them  from  this  direction,  and  by  this  combined  action  the 
slaughter  of  the  infidels  may  be  achieved,  as  is  most  desirable. 

“  Should  these  people  not  be  destroyed,  there  can  he  no  doubt  they  will 
press  on  to  Dehli.  Between  Kanhpdr  and  Dehli  there  is  no  one  that 
could  stand  against  them.  We  must  without  fail  combine  to  destroy 
them  root  and  branch. 

“It  is  also  said  that  the  Britisli  ma}'  cross  the  Ganges;  some  Engli.sh 
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sfill  rcinnin  in  Uic  iiailry  Giiavd  and  maintain  the  fight,  wheraas  here 
i  licic  is  nut  a  livin.:  iiin.^lisli  ])crscin  loft,  (ijend  troops  immediately  across 
(lio  river,  at  Sheorajpur,  to  surround  and  cut  up  the  Europeans. 

“Dated  23rd  Zikad,  or  IClli  July,  18, '57.’’ 

[This  is  the  Inst  of  the  sciies.  On  tliat  same  evening  Havelock’s  force 
encamped  near  Ivanlii)ur,  and  whilst  victory  was  being  proclaimed  by  the 
Kana’s  order  in  the  city,  he  himself  was  flying  for  his  life,  and  his  followers 
wore  being  dispersed  isi  all  directions.] 


Eecruitiko  at  rnsHAWAK.  — Page  371.  • 

[The  following  is  the  paragraph  in  Colonel  Edwardes’s  Mutiny  Report, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text.  There  is  no  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  great  Crisis  in  the  Panjdb  more  valuable  or  more  interesting 
than  the  document  from  which  this  extract  is  made:] 

“Dehli  was  not  to  be  recovered  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  Hindu 
Sipahis,  having  mutinied  about  a  cartridge,  had  nothing  to  propose  for  an 
empire,  and  fell  in  of  necessity  with  the  only  policy  that  was  feasible  at 
the  moment,  a  Muhammadan  King  of  Dehli;  and  certainly  no  other 
policy  could  have  given  such  life  to  the  coming  struggle.  Hitherto  the 
question  had  been  purely  domestic  between  the  English  and  theiivHindus- 
tani  army,  a  quarrel  in  which  the  Afghan  tribes  would  merely  desire  to 
be  on  the  conquering  side.  But  a  war  between  the  Muslim  and  the 
Christian  for  empire  must  needs  agitate  every  village  in  which  there  was  a 
mosque  and  a  moolah ;  and  the  city  of  Peshiwar  in  particular,  with  its 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  had  always  been  a  hotbed  of  intrigue.  Humanly 
speaking,  I  consider  that  the  border  at  this  critical  period  was  mainly  kept 
under  by  the  levying  of  a  militia.  Afghans  are  fanatical,  but  avarice  is 
their  ruling  passion.  Every  idle  vagrant,  every  professional  robber,  every 
truculent  student  in  the  mosques,  at  whose  finger-ends  fanaticism  w.as 
beginning  to  tingle,  found  a  market  for  his  sword.  The  population  of  th 
Peshawar  Valley  had  never  been  disarmed.  Being  liable  to  raids  from 
their  neighbours,  they  had  been  allowed  to  keep  arms  in  their  houses ; 
though  none  but  outside  villagers  might  v^ar  arms  abroad.  It  was  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  collect  anj’-  number  of  armed  footmen  at  a  short 
notice.  Good  horses  are  not  plentiful  in  this  irrigated  country ;  but  the 
head  men  of  every  village  have  two  or  three  hacks,  and  the  enlistment  of 
their  farm  servants  on  these  rips,  attached  all  the  hamlets,  one  by  one,  to 
our  cause,  and  got  up  quite  a  hearty  feeling,  such  as  certainly  I  never  saw 
before  among  them.  One  can  smile  now  at  the  scenes  that  took  place 
morning  and  evening  at  the  hours  of  enlistnunt.  It  was  necessary  to 
sustain  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Goveniment  even  in  our  distress. 
Long  before  the  time  crowds  of  candidates  for  employment  thronged  tho 
gateways  and  overflowed  into  the  garden,  the  jockeys  of  unconquerably 
vicious  horses  endeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  a  show'  of  docility  by  gal- 
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loping  them  furiously  about  till  the  critical  moment  of  inspeetiLui  came. 
At  last,  sick  at  heart  from  the  receipt  of  a  bad  telegram  from  the  provinces 
but  endeavouring  to  look  happy,  out  I  used  to  go,  and  face  some  hundreds 
of  the  chiefs  and  yeomen  of  the  country,  all  eager  to  gather  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  Sahib’s  countenance  how  the  ‘King  of  Dehli’  was  getting  on. 
Then  the  first  liorscman  would  ho  brought  up.  Tlie  beast  perhaps  would 
not  move.  The  ricler,  the  owner,  and  all  the  neighbours  would  assail  him 
with  whips,  sti«k.s,  stones,  and  Pushtu  reproaches  that  might  have  moved 
a  rock  ;  hut  nothing  wo^ld  do  till  the  attempt  was  given  up,  and  the 
brute’s  head  turned  the  other  way,  when  he  went  off  at  a  gallop  amid 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  Pathans,  who  have  the  keenest  perception  of 
both  fun  and  vice.  No.  2  would  make  a  shift  to  come  up,  but  every  man 
and  hoy  in  the  crowd  could  see  that  he  was  lame  on  two  or  three  legs. 
Then  the  argument  began,  and  leg  by  leg,  blemish  by  blemish,  the  animal 
was  proved  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses  (\vho  had  Icnown  him  for  very 
mauy  years)  to  be  perfectly  sound ;  and  so  the  enlistment  went  on  from 
day  to  day,  affording  immense  occupation,  profit,  and  amusement  to  the 
peojde,  and  answering  a  great'many  good  ends.  Now  and  then  an  orderly 
of  the  Hindustani  Irregular  Cavalry,  admirably  armed  ami  mounted, 
would  pass  the  spot,  and  mark  his  opinion  of  the  ‘  levies  ’  by  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile.  But,  nevertheles.s,  lie  told  his  comrades  in  the  lines  that 
the  country  people  were '  all  with  the  English,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to 
ilesert  o»  to  intrigue.” 


SiE  Henky  Barnard’s  last  Letter  to  tub  Governor-Genekal. — 
Page  421. 

[The  following  letter  was  written  to  Lord  Canning  by  Sir  H.  Barnard 
three  days  before  his  death.  He  seems  to  have  desired  that,  in  the  event 
fif  hiiv  demise,  its  contents  should  be  ktiqwn  to  the  world  ;] 

“  Carop  above  Delhi,  July  2,  1857, 

“  My  DEAR  Lord  Canning;— Ere  this  roaches  you,  the  business  here 
fl'ill  have  been  settled  ;  if  successfully,  well ;  if  a  failure,  I  should  like  to 
leave  behind  me  a  brief  record  of  tbe  service  of  the  little  force. 

“  The  work  of  reduction  or  re-occupation  of  Dehli  was  eVidenlly  gre.itly 
under-estimated.  Dehli,  when  once  its  gates  were  shut,  and  its  immense 
arsenal  and  magazine  in  the  hands  of  insurgent  troops,  became  a  formidable 
o].ierat.ion  to  reduce.  When  added  to  this  the  passions  of  the  peojrle  were 
roused,  and  the  cry  raised  of  a  new  ‘  Mughul  d3masly,’  it  b  came  as  im¬ 
portant  as  formidable. 

“  With  means  totally  inadoquale,  this  force  was  sent  against  it,  reinforced 
by  dctacbmeiits  from  Mirath,  who  were  to  liave  ]n-ovided  .sappers,  gnuner.s, 
and  field  implements;  when  all  had  formed  a  junction  the  force,  barely 
arrived  at  three  thousand  eight  hundred.  Mirath  sent  no  gunners,  and 
only  a  small  number  of  sappers,  and  these  unprovided.  On  the  8th  June 
we  .started  from  Alipmr,  met  tlic  enemy  at  Badli-lti-Sai'ai,  and  from  thence 
drove  them  from  the  lieight  .above  DeVili.  Here  the  C'Uivmanding- 
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Artilleryman  and  Chief  Engineer  propose  I  to  Commence  the  attach  j 
batteries  were  planned  and  erected^  but  the  distance  was  too  great. 
After  eight  days,  I  found  the  side  of  the  town  *hich  must  be  silenceil 
l-tefore  we  got  approaches  quite  as  alive  as  Over.  The  Artilleryman 
admitted  the  distance  too  great,  and  the  Engineer  his  inability  to  make 
batteries,  having  positively  not  a  single  sand-hag !  1  was  promised 

reinforcements,  and  for  their  arrival  I  determined  to  Wait.  They  have 
.arrived,  and  now  comes  the  decisive  moment,  and  I  confess  to  you  I  never 
was  so  puzzled.  The  force  1  have  amounts  to  ^about  five  thousand,  and 
comprises  almost  all  the  Europeans  in  the  Upper  Provinces;  quite  enough, 
if  free,  to  re-establish,  the  country,  hut  quite  insufl|pient  to  storm  Dehli, 
guard  the  camp,  and  keep  open  my  comnniuicaticns  with,  the  rear  for 
supplies,  &c.  If  I  succeed  in  the  gambler’s  throw,  well  and  good,  but  if  I 
fail  the  game  is  up,  and  all  I  can  expect  to  he  able  to  do  would  be  to  effect 
an  honourable  retreat,  carrying  off  sick,  wounded,  and  guns.  To  add  to  ray 
distressei),  dissatisfaction  is  ])roved  to  exist  in  the  iNative  trcops  just 
arrived,  and  some  have  been  detected  in  trying  to  tamper  with  the  men  of 
Coke’s  Corps.  These  fellows  are  to  be  hanged  to-night ;  but  the  9th 
Iriegular  Cavalry  and  some  of  the  Sipahi  Corps  are  known  to  he  tainted, 
and  would  like  an  opportunity  of  doing  us  any  mischief  they  could.  Thus 
it  is,  with  enemies  without,  traitors  within,  and'a  task  before  me  I  cannot 
in  reason  feel  my  force  competent  to  undertake,  Tam  called  upon  to  decide. 
Much  is  said  about  the  Native  character  and  aptitude  at  turning  .tail,  hut 
where  the  treasure  is  I  fear  tl\e  heart  will  he  found  also, 'for  all  these 
miscreants  are  laden  with  plunder  they  will  gj)t  abandon,  and  they  know 
full  well  that  every  man’s  hand  iS,  against  them.  They  dare  not  fly. 

“  My  men  are  very  tired;  we  have  had  since  the  action  of  Badli-id-Sarai 
no  less  than  ten  affairs,  seven  of  which  employed  my  whble  force,  cavalry 
and  infantry ;  in  each  we  experienced  heavy  loss*,  but  inflicted  greater. 
The  traitors  are,  or  rather  were,  tired ;  they  openly  said  it  was  no  use 
fightins,  and  that  unless  assisted  they  would  fly  in  four  day.s.  Yesterday 
hrouglit  them  the  Bar61i  people,  so  we  shall  have  our  eleveuth  to-morrow. 
After  that  I  think  the  game  is  over.  The  GwaliAs  are  not  coming  on, 
a)id  wc  sliall  have  defeated  them  all  in  turn.  But  to  he  useful  I  must 
enter  the  city,  p^id  this  will,  J  am  fearful,  he  a  sanguinary  qffa’ir,  for  it  is 
clear  the  Sipahi  knows  well  how  to  fiiht  behind  stone  walls. 

“  I  hope  to  hear  of  the  head  of  tlie  European  columns  coming  up  from 
Calcutta,  and  then  matters  will  begin  to  look  up  a,gain. 

“  Pray  excuse  this  scrawl ;  it  is  written  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  rain 
has  fallen  for  two  da^ys,  but  it  is  again  fine. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

^  “  H.  Babnard,” 

END  OF  VOE.  ir 
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the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.D. 
Period  I.  Medieval  Monarchy  : 

A.  D,  449-1485.  Crown  Svo. ,  41,  6if. 
Period  II.  Personal  Monarchy; 

1485-1688.  Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Period  HI.  Constitutional  Mon¬ 
archy;  1689-1837.  Cr.  8vo.,  7.1.  6* 
Period  IV.  The  Growth  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  :  1837-1880.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Buckle.— History  of  Civilisation 
IN  England.  By  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle,  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.,  241. 
Burke.— A  History  of  Spain,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Catholic.  By  Ulick  Ralph 
Burke,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.,  321. 
Chesuey. — Indian  Polity  :  a  View  of 
the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  General  Sir  George  Chesney, 
K.C.B.  With  Map  showing  all  the 
Administrative  Divisions  of  British 
India.  Svo. ,  21J. 

Corbett.— Drake  and  the  Tudor 
Navy,  with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of 
England  as  a  Maritime  Power.  By 
Julian  S.  Corbett.  With  Portrait, 
Illustrations  and  Maps,  a  vols,  8vo., 
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Creighton.— A  History  of  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  FROM  THE  Great  Schism  to 
THE  Sack  op  Rome  (1378-1527).  By 
M.  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London.  6  vols.  Cr.  Svo. ,  6.r.  c.ich. 
Cuningham.— A  .scheme  eor  Im¬ 
perial  Federation  ;  a  .Senate  for  the 
Empire.  By  Gf anvilleC.  Cuningham 
of  Montreal,  Canada.  Cr.  8vo.,  31  6d. 
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Curzon.  anij  thk  Pkhsian  j  Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L 


. .  B_v  ihi.' Right  Hon. 

N.  CuKZON,  M.l'.  With  9  Maps,  96 
Illustrations,  Appendices,  and  an  Index. 


De  Tocqueville. —  Democracy  in 
America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocque 
VILLE.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  i6r. 


.^1  L>.  )—cuiitimted. 

Cromwell’s  Place  in  History. 
Founded  on  Six  l,ectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.,  31.  6d. 

The  Student's  Hi  story  or  England. 

W'ith  378  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. .  tar. 
Also  in  Three  Volumes,  price  4J.  each. 
Vol.  I.  B.C.  SS-a.d.  1509.  173  Illus- 


Dickineon.— The  Development  of 
Parliament  during  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  G.  Lowits 
Dickinson.  M..4.  8vo. ,  -js.  6d.  I 

Fronde  (James  A,). 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  I 
8vo.,  y.  6rf.  eacii.  j 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Ara¬ 
gon.  Crown  8vo. ,  3r.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada,  i 
and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3,5.  6d.  i 

The  Engllsh  in  Ireland  in  the  ^ 
Eighteenth  Century.  3  vols.  I 
Crown  8vo, ,  los.  6d.  j 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  ' 
Century.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Council  of  Trent.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3r.  6d. 

Short  Studies  on  Gricat  Subjects. 

4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  3r.  6n'.  each. 

Ctesar  :  a  Sketch.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3r.  6d. 

Gardiner  (Samuel  Ravzson,  D.C.L  , 
LL.  D.). 

History  of  England,  from  the  Ac¬ 
cession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols. 

Crow'n  8vo.,  6j  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War  . 

1642-1649,  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j.  each. 
A  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
AND  the  Protectorate,  1649-1660. 
Vol,  1.,  1649-1651.  With  14  Map.s.  I 
8vo.,2il  Vol.  II.,  1651-1654.  Wilh  ‘ 
7  Maps.  8vo.,21.c  j 

What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was.  With  ! 

5  Illustrations  and  Plates.  Crown  j 


Vol.  II.  1509-1689.  96  Illustrations. 
Vol.  III.  i6%-i885.  109  Illustrations. 

Greville.— A  Journal  of  the  Reigns 
of  King  George  IV.,  King  William 
IV.,  AND  Queen  Victoria.  By 
Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  formerly 
Clerk  of  the  CounciL  8  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  31.  6rf.  each. 


HARVARD  HIS’TOBIOAL  STUDIES; 

The  Suppression  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  the  United 
.States  of  America,  1638-1870.  By 
W.  E.  B.  Du  BOIS,  Ph.D.  8vo..7J.6rf. 

The  Contest  over  the  Ratifica¬ 
tion  OP  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  IN  Massachusetts,  By  S.  B. 
Harding,  A.M.  Svo.  ,6r. 

A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
IN  South  Carolina.  By  D.  F. 
Houston,  A.M.  8vo.,  6j. 

Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
IN  the  United  States.  By  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Dallinger,  A.  M.  8vo,, 
7s.  6d. 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Muni¬ 
cipal  History,  including  Gilds  and 
Parliamentary  Representation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo,  121; 

I'HE  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Par¬ 
ties  IN  the  North-West.  By 
Theodore  Clarke  Smith,  Ph.D. 
8vo. ,  75.  6d. 


Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E.  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  William 
Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.  each. 

Bristol.  By  Rev.  W.  '  London.  By  Rev.  W. 


Hun 


rlisle.  ByMandell  «• 

Creighton,  D.D.  winchester  By  G. 
Cinque  Ports.  By  W.  Kitchin,  D.D. 
Montagu  Burrows.  York.  ByRev.James 
By  Rev.  J 
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•  New  York.  By  Theo- 
I  dore  Roosevelt. 
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Joyce  (P.  W.,  LL.D.). 

A  Short  History  or  Ireland,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  i6o3.  Crown 

A  Child's  History  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 
O’Connell.  With  Map  and  160  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  Svo.,  31.  bd. 


Kaye  and  Malleson.— History  op 
THE  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-1858.  By 
Sir  John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B. 
Malleson.  With  Analytical  Index 
and  Maps  and  Plans.  6  vols.  Crown  j 
8vo.,  31.  6d.  each. 


Lang  (Andrew). 


Macaulay  (Lord). 

The  Life  and  Works  op  Lord  Mac¬ 
aulay.  'Edinburgh'  Edition.  lovols. 
8vo.,  6j.  each. 

Vols.  I.-IV.  History  of  England, 
Vols.  V.-VII.  Essays;  Biographies; 
Indian  Penal  Code  ;  Contribu¬ 
tions  TO  Knight's  '  Quarterly 
Magazine 

Vol.  VIII.  Speeches;  Lays  op 
Ancient  Rome  ;  Miscellaneous 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  SirG.  O.  Treve- 
LY'AN,  Bart. 

This  Edition  is  a  cheaper  reprint  of  ike 
Library  Edition  of  LORD  MACAULAY'S 
Life  and  Works. 


Pickle  the  Spy,  or.  The  Incognito  of  I 
Prince  Charles.  With  6  Portraits. 


St.  Andrews.  With  8  Plates  and  24 
Illusarations  in  the  Text  by  T.  Hodge 
8vo..  is<.  net. 


Lecky  (William  Edward  Hart- 
pole). 

History  of  England  in  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century. 

Uhrary  Edition  8  vols.  Svo. 


Complete  Works. 

■  Albany'  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols.  Post  Svo. , 
fe,  i6l 

‘  Edinburgh '  Edition.  8  vols.  Svo. , 
Libraty  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo, ,  ,£5  54. 

History  of  England  from  the  Ac¬ 
cession  OF  James  the  Second. 
Popular  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  ,sj. 
Student's  Edit.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.,  I2j. 
People's  Edllion.  4  vols.  Cr.  Svo. ,  i6r. 
Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Post8vo.,48j. 

•  ‘  Edinburgh  ’  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo. , 


Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1700-1760,  36f.  Vols.  'Albany'  Edition,  6  vols.  Crown 

III.  and  IV.,  1760-1784,  361.  Vols.  8vo.,  31.  bd.  each. 

V.  and  VI. ,  1784-1793,  361.  Vols.  Library  Edition.  5  vols.  Bvo.,  ^^4. 
VII.  and  VIII.,  1793-1800,  361. 

^  .  _  ,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  vols.  with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  in  i 
Cr.  8vo.,  61.  each.  IRELAND.  5  volume.  ’ 

vols.  Crown  8vo.,  61.  each.  Popular  Edition.  Crown  Svo.,  as.bd. 

Authorised  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 

History  of  European  Morals  from  ,  ’  8''J  edges. 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2  Silver  Library  Edition.  Crown 
vols.  Crown  8 VO.,  161.  ovo.,  31.  Grf. 


History  OP  the  Rise  and  Influence 
OF  THE  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  a  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  ibs. 

Democracy  and  Liberty.  3  vols. 


Critical  and  Historical  E,5s'ays. 
Student’s  Edition,  i  vol.  Cr.  8vo.,6i. 
Eeopie's  Edition.  3  vols.  Cr:  Svo. ,  8j. 
‘  Trn'elyan  ’  Edit.  2  vtils.  Cr.8vo.,9J. 
Cabinet  Edit  ion.  4Vols.  Post8vo..24j. 
'  P-dinkurgh '  P.dilion.  4  vols.  8vo. . 

Library  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.,  361. 
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Macaulay  {Lokd). —coMinued. 

E^savs  wliicli  may  be  had  separately, 

'  ’  each  sewed,  ir.  each  cloth. 


Ranke  and  Glad- 

Milton  and  Macbia- 
velli. 

Lord  Byron. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron.andThe 
Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 


Addison  and  Wal- 
Croker’s  Boswell’s 
Hi°lam’s"'Constitu- 

Warren  Hastings. 
The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham(Two  Essays),  i 
Frederick  the  Great.  I 


Miscellaneous  Writings. 

Peoflds  Edition,  i  vol.  Cr.  8vo., 
41.  (id. 

Library  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.,  31s. 
Popular  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  2X.  (id. 
Cabinet  Edition.  Including  Indian 
Penal  Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  4  vols. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with 
Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
SirG.O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Cr.  8vo.,6j. 

MacColl.  —  The  Sultan  and  the 
Powers.  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Mac¬ 
Coll,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Ripon.  8vo., 
lox.  (id. 

Mackinnon.  —  The  Union  op  Eng¬ 
land  AND  Scotland  :  a  Study  of 
International  History.  By  James  M  ac- 
KINNON,  Ph.D. ,  Examiner  in  History 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo. ,  i( 


Montague.— The  Elements  op  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  (id. 


Riohman.— Appenzell  :  Pure  Demo¬ 
cracy  and  Pastoral  Life  in  Inner- 
Rhoden.  A  Swiss  Study.  By  Irving 
B.  Richman.  Consul-43eneral  of  the 
United  States  to  Switzerland.  With 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.,  5r. 

Seebohm  (Frederic). 

The  English  Village  Community 
Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c. 
With  13  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo.,  i6r. 
The  Tribal  System  in  Wales:  being 
Part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure 
and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.  With 
3  Maps.  8vo.,  i2f. 

Sharpe. — London  and  the  Kingdom  : 
a  History  derived  mainly  from  the 
Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
By  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L..  Re¬ 
cords  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  thi  Town 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  London.  3  vols. 
8vo. ,  lox.  6rf.  each. 

Smith.— Carthage  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith, 
M.A.,  With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3r.  (id. 

Stephens.— A  H  istoryofthe  French 
Revolution.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  i8x.  each. 


May. — The  Constitutional  History 
of  England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  X'HOMAS 
ErsKine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farn- 
borough).  3  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  i8j. 

Merivale  (The  late  Dean). 

Hlstory  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.  8  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century 
of  the  Commonwealth,  ramo. ,  7s.  6d. 
General  History  of  Rome,  from  the 
Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  . 
Augustulus,  B.c.  753- A.  D.  476.  With 
5  Maps.  Crown  Svo..  7r.  6if.  ' 


Stubbs.— History  op  the  University 
of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.  8vo.,  lax.  6d. 

Sutherland.- The  History  op 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  from 
1606-1890.  By  Alexander  Suther¬ 
land,  M.A.,  and  George  Suther¬ 
land,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  (id. 

Taylor.— A  Student's  Manual  of 
the  History  of  India.  By  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  7f.  (id. 

Todd.— Parliamentary  Government 
IN  the  British  Colonies.  ByAlpheus 
Todd,  LL.D.  8vo..  3011.  net. 
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Wakemsn  and  Hassall.— Essays 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
English  Constitutional  History. 
By  Resident  Members  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Edited  by  Henry  Ofpley 
Wakeman,  M.A.  ,  and  Arthur  Has¬ 
sall,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Walpole.— History  of  England 
FROM  THE  Conclusion  of  the 
Great  War  in  1815  to  1858.  By 
Spencer  Walpole.  pS  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  &r.  each. 


Wood-Martin.— Pagan  Ireland  ;  an 
Archaiological  Sketch.  A  Handbook  of 
Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W. 
G.  Wood-Martin.  M.R.I.A.  With  512 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  15J. 

Wylie.— History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton 
Wylie,  M.A,,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,  loj.  6d.  Vol.  n.  151. 
Vol.  Ill.  isr.  Vol.  IV.  21J. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. 


Armstrong.— The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  ■  Edited 
by  G.  F.  Savage  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  yr.  6d. 

Bacon.— The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his 
Occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7  vols.  8vo. ,  ^4  41.. 

Bagehot.  —  Biographical  Studies, 
By  Walter  Bagehot.  Cr.  8vo.  ,  35. 6<f. 

Blacliwell. — Pioneer  Work  in  Open¬ 
ing  the  Medical  Profession  to 
Women  ;  Autobiographical  Sketches. 
By  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  Cr. 

Buss.— Frances  Mary  Buss  and  her 
Work  for  Education,  By  Annie 
El.  Ridley.  With  s  Portraits  and  4 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Carlyle. — Thomas  Carlyle  ;  a  History 
of  his  Life.  ByjAMESANTHONvFROUDE. 

»  1795-1835.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  7s: 

1834-1881.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  ,  7s. 


Faraday.  —  Faraday  as  a  Dis¬ 
coverer.  By  John  Tyndall.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  31.  6d. 

FOREIGN  COURTS  and  FOREIGN 
HOMES.  ByA.  M.  F.  Crown  Svo., 

F  ox.— The  Earl  y  H  istor  y  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 
O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Litrary  Edition.  8vo.,  i8j. 

Caiinet  Edilion.  Crown  Svo. ,  6j. 
Halifax.— The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  George  Savile,  Baronet,  First 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  With  a  New 
Edition  of  his  Works,  now  for  the  first 
time  collected  and  revised.  By  H.  C. 
Foxcroft.  With  2  Portraits.  2  vols. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo. 
3 vols.  15J.  each.  Addendum.  Z\'o.,6d. 
Ha.veloek.— Memoirs  op  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.  Crown  Svo. ,  31.  6d. 


Digby.— The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  | 
DigBY,  by  one  of  his  Descendants.  \ 
the  Author  of  ‘The  Life  of  a  Con-! 
spirator,'  ‘A  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,' 
etc.  With  7  Illustrations.  8vo.  ,  16.1. 

Duncan.— Admiral  Duncan.  By  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown.  With  3  Por¬ 
traits,  8vo.,  t6j. 

Eraamue.— Life  and  l.KTrERS  oi' 
Erasmus.  By  James  Anthony 
FROUDK.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

FALK  LANDS.  By  the  Author  of  '  The 
Life  ol  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,’  'The  Life 
of  a  Prig,’  etc.  With  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  Svo.,  icu.  6d. 


Haweis.— My  Musical  Life.  By  the 
Rev,  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  .  7s.  6d. 


Holroyd.— The  Girlhood  of  Maria 
JosF.i'HA  Holroyd  (Lady  Stanlev  of 
Alderly),  Recorded  in  Ijitters  of  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago,  from  1776-1796. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Adeank.  .  .With  6 
Portraits.  8vo.,  iSi, 


Jackson.— Stonewall  Jack.son  ,\nd 
the  AM'Ehican  Civil  War.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  Hkndehson,  York 
and  Lancaster  Regiment.  With  2  Por¬ 
traits  and  33  Maps  and  Plan.?,  a  vols, 
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Lejeune.  Mkmoirs  of  Baron  i.i.  Rawlinson.— A  Memoir  of  Majos- 
M,  rclin  1 1  I  (iENERAI.  SiR  HENRV  CRESWICKE 


Bertliit;i ,  Uavout,  and  Oudinot.  'rruns- 
latcd,  2  vols.  8vo.,  24s.  ! 

liuther.  — Life  of  Luther.  By: 
Juuus  Kostun.  With  Illustratiun.s 
from  Authentic  Sources.  Translated  1 
from  the  German.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6rf. 
Macaulay.— The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  Lord  Macaueay.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  M.  P.  | 
Popular  Kiiii.  i  voi.  Cr.  8vo. ,  ■zs.  6ti.  j 

Cabinet Kdition.  avols.  PostSvo., I2i.  j 
‘'Pdinbttrijk  Fditwn.'  a  vols.  '  Svo. ,  1 

Marbot.— The  Memo!  RS  of  the  Baron 
DE  Marhot.  translated  from  the; 
French.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. ,  7.1. 
Max  Muller.— AULD  Lang  Syne.  By  | 
the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  Max  Mul¬ 
ler.  With  Portrait.  8vo.,  loi.  6d.  \ 

Meade.  —  General  Sir  Richard  I 
Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  i 
OF  Central  and  Southern  India  :  j 
a  Record  of  Forty-three  Years'  Service  j 
as  Soldier,  Political  OlTicer  and  .\d-  j 
ministrator.  By  THOMAS  Henry  j 
Thornton,  C.S.L,  D.C.L.  With  Por¬ 
trait,  Map  and  r6  Illustrations.  8vo., 
tor.  ed.  net.  j 

Nansen.  —  Fridtjof  Nansen,  1861- 

1893.  ByW.C.  BRoGGERandNoRDAHL 
Rolfsen.  Translated  by  Wir.i.iAM 
Archer.  With  8  Plates,  48  Illustrations 
in  the  Text,  and  3  Maps.  Svo.,  12s.  6d. 
Newdegate.  — The  Cheverels  of 
Cheverel  Manor.  By  I.ady  New- 
digate-Newdeg.atk,  Author  of  ‘Gos¬ 
sip  from  a  Muniment  Room  ’.  With 
6  Illustrations  from  Family  Portraits. 
8vo.,  loj.  6d.  I 

Place.- The  Life  of  Francis  Place,  j 
By  Graham  Wallas.  8vo.,  izs.  ] 


RAWLINSON,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  By  Geo. 
Rawlin'ON,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Canon 
of  Canterbury.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Field-Marshal  I.XJRD  Roberts  of 
Kandahar,  V.C.  With  Map,  3  Por¬ 
traits  and  an  Illustration.  Svo. ,  i6r. 
Reeve.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  op  Henry  Reeve, 
C.  B.,  D.C.L. ,  kle  Editor  of  the  '  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review'^  and  Registrar  of  the 
Privy  Council.  By  J.  KNOX  Laugh¬ 
ton,  M.  A.  2  vols.  Svo, 
B.omanes.-THE  Life  and  Letiers 
OF  GitoRo.K  John  Romanes,  M.a., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited 
bv  his  Wife.  With  Portrait  and  2 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 

Seebolim. — The  Oxford  Reformers 
—John  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  8vo.  ,14/. 
Shakespeare.— Outlines  of  the 
Life  op  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Facsimiles.  2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.,  is.  ' 

Shakespeare’s  True  Life.  By  Jas. 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.  Imp.  8vo.,  2ir. 
Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  "Verney 
Family. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  During  the  Civil 
War.  By  Frances  Parthenope 
Verney.  With  38  Portraits,  Wood- 
cuts  and  Facsimile.  Royal  8vo.,  42s. 
Vol.  III.  During  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  1650-1660  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  to 'Portraits,  &c. 
Royal  Svo. ,  21J. 

Wellington.— Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Bv  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.a.  Crown  Svo..  31.  6d. 
Wills.  — W.  G.  Wills,  Dramatist 
AND  Painter.  By  Freeman  Wills. 
Mhth  Photogravure  Portrait  8vo.,iOit.6rf. 


Arnold.— Seas 
Edwin  Arnold. 

Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Baker  (Sirs.  W.).  1 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. ,  3r.  6d. 
The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey¬ 
lon.  With  6  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo. , 
3J.  6d.  \ 


Ball. -The  Alpine  Guide.  By  the 
late  John  Ball,  F.R.S.,  &c..  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  A  New  Edition, 
Reconstructed  and  Revised  on  behalf  ot 
the  Alpine  Club,  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 
Vol.  I.  The  Western  Alps  .  The 
Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the 
Simplon  Pass.  With  9  New  and 
Revised  Maps.  Crown  8vo..  lar.  net. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &o. 

AND  Lands.  By  Sir  | 

With  71  Illustrations. 
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Bent.— The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mash- 
onaland:  being  a  Record  c'  Excava¬ 
tion  and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J. 
Theodore  Bent.  With  117  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6rf. 

Brassey.— VOTAGKS  and  Travels  of 
Lord  Bkassev,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
1894.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain 
S.  Eardley-Wilmot.  3  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.,  loit.  • 

Brassey  (The  late  Lady). 

A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam  ’ ;  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Catinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  js.  bd. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  3r.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustra¬ 
tions.  4to.,  6rf.  sewed,  ir.  cloth. 
School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 

Fcp.,  as.oloth,  or  31. white  parchment. 

Sui^HiNB  AND  Storm  in  the  East. 
CaHnci  Edition.  With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  ps.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustra¬ 
tions.  4to.,  6rf.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
THE  ‘  Roaring  Forties  ’. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  320 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. ,  71.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  183  Illustra¬ 
tions.  4to.,  bd.  sewed,  ir.  cloth. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  '  Sunbeam  ’. 
Popular  Edition.  With  346  lUustra- 
tiooS.  4to.,  21.  bd. 

Browning.— A  Girl’s  Wanderings 
IN  Hungary.  By  H.  Ellen  Brown¬ 
ing.  With  Map  and  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  bd. 

ChurohilL— The  Story  of  the  Ma- 
LAKAND  Field  Force.  By  Lieut. 
Winston  L.  Spencer  Churchill. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8vo.,  71.  bd. 

Crawford.  —  South  American 
Sketches.  By  Robert  Crawford, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  61. 


JFroude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Colonies, 
With  9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  bd. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
or  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  g  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  21,  bds. ,  2i.  6d.  cl. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt,  With  80  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo,,  31.  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Alerte  ' ;  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3r.  bd. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  tbe  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo..  3J.  bd. 

The  ‘Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo. ,  34.  bd. 

Lees  and  Clutterbnck.—B.  C.  1887: 
A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By 
J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 


Max  Miiller.— Letters  prom  Con¬ 
stantinople.  By  Mrs.  MAX  Muller. 
With  12  Views  of  Constantinople  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Crown  Svo. ,  6>i. 

Ifansen  (Fridtjof). 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  bd. 

Eskimo  Life.  With  31  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  161. 

Oliver.— Crags  and  Craters  ;  Ram¬ 
bles  in  the  Island  of  Reunion.  By 
William  Dudley  Oliver,  M.A. 
With  27  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Cr. 
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Smith.— Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith. 
With  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr,  and 
Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  England.  i6rao.,  31.  6rf. 

Part  II.  Wales  and  Ireland. 
i6mo. ,  31.  6rf. 


Stephen.  —  The  Playground  of 
Europe.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  4  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  6r.  net. 


THREE  IN  NORWAV.  By  Two  ot 
Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  at.  b^ds,  ar.  6ii.  cloth. 

Tyndall.— The  Glaciersofthk  Alps; 
being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and 
Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and 
Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which 
they  are  relat^.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL, 
F.  R.S.  With  61  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6j.  Sd.  net. 

Vivian. — Servia  :  the  Poor  Man's 
Paradise.  By  HERBERT  Vivian,  M.A. 

'  8vo.,  151. 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Complete  in  28  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. ,  Price  loj.  6rf.  each  Volume,  Clotifi. 

The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.  The  price  can 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.  H.  Walrond.  With  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon, 
&c.  With  2  Maps,  23  Plates,  and  172 
Illustrations  in  the  'Text.  Crown  8vo. , 
loj.  (sd. 

ATHLETICS.  By  Montague  Shear¬ 
man.  With  6  Plates  and  52  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  lot.  Sd. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  Africa  and  America.  With 
Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C. 
Selous,  &c.  With  20  Plates  and 
57  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,,  rot.  Sd. 

Vol.  II.  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  Regions.  With  Contributions 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber  Percy, 
Major  Algernon  C.  Heber  Percy, 
&c.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
rot.  Sd. 


'I  Booksellers. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broadfoot, 
R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J. 
Ford,  &c.  With  ii  Plates,  19  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text,  and  numerous 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  rot.  Sd. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
La.scelles.  With  20  Plates  and 
56  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 


CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel,  and  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con¬ 
tributions  by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G. 
Grace,  F.  Gale,  &c.  With  12  Plates 
and  53  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  las.  Sd. 


CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  op  Albe¬ 
marle,  and  G.  Lacy  Hillieb.  With 
19  Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  Sva.,  10s.  Sd. 
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DANCING.  By  Mre.  LtLLY  Gkove, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Contributions  by  Miss 
Middleton,  <  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Abmytage,  &c.  With  Musical  Ex¬ 
amples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates  and 
03  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
Ivo..  los.  6d. 


DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  op 
Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contributions  I 
bv  other  Authorities.  With  12  Plates  ! 
and  34  Illustrations  in  the  Te.xt.  1 


FENCING,  BOXING,  AND  WREST¬ 
LING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  .E.  B, 
Mitckki.i.,  and  Walter  Armstrong. 
With  t8  Plates  and  24  Illustrations  in 
the  Crown  8vo.,  tor.  6d. 


FISHING.  ByH.  Cholmondelev-Pen- 


/ol.  I.  Salmon  and  Trout.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis, 
Major  John  P.  Traherne,  &e. 
With  9  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Tackle,  &c.  Crown  8vo. , 
los.  td. 


Vol.  II.  Pike  and  other  Coarse 
Flsh,  With  Contributions  by  the  j 
Marouis  of  Exf.ter,  William 
Senior,  G.  Christopher  Davies. 
Sec.  With  7  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  of  Tackle,  &c.  Crown 
8vo.,  lot.  6d. 


GOLF.  By  Horace.  G.  Hutchin.son. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon,  A, 
J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter 
Simpson,  Ban.,  Andrew  Lang,  &c. 
With  32  Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  j 
the  Text.  Cr.  8vo. ,  loj.  td.  1 


HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  K.G.,  and  Mowbray 
Morris.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Earl  of  Suf-folk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Long¬ 
man,  &c.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8va, 
lor.  6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  W.  M.  Con¬ 
way,  D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Ma¬ 
thews,  &c.  With  13  Plates  and  95 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 


;  POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).— Selected 
by  He’dley  Peek.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by'  Andrew 
Lang,  and  a  Special  Preface  to  the 
Badminton  Library  by  A.  E.  T.  Wat¬ 
son,  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text,  Crown  8vo, ,  105.  6d. 

I  RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 

I  By  the  Earl  of  SUFFOLK  and  Berk¬ 
shire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and 
Alfred  E.  T.  Wat, so, n.  With 
Frontispiece  and  56  Illustrations  in  the 
Te.xt.  Crown  8vo. ,  lor.  6d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  the  Duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
&c.  With  18  Plates  and  41  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Te.\t.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and  C. 
M.  Pitman.  With  Contributions  by  C. 
P.  Sekocold,  F.  C.  Begg,  and  S.  Le 
B.  Smith.  PUNTING.  By  P.  W. 
Squire.  With  20  Plates  and  55  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text;  also  4  Maps  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat-race 
and  Metropolitan  Championship  Course, 
Henley  Course,  0.\ford  Course,  and 
Cambridge  Course.  Crown  8vq.  ,  lor.  6d. 

SEA  FISHING.  Bv  John  Bickkrdykk, 
Sir  H.  W.  Gork.-Hooth,  Alfred  C. 
HARMsu’oitTii,  and  W.  Senior.  With 
22  Full-p.age  Plales  and  175  Illustra- 
lions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  joi.  6d. 
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SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  Field  AND  Covert.  By  Lord 
WAL.siNGHAMandSirRALPH  P.;vNE- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Las- 
CELLES  and  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley. 
With  II  Plates  and  94  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  loi.  6rf. 


Lennox  Kerr.  With  8  Plates  a.iv^ 
57  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGAN¬ 
ING.  By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham, 
Rev.  John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake, 
Henry  A.  Buck,  &c.  With  12  Plates 
and  272  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo.,  loi.  6rf. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Secs,  ofj 
the  Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates 
and  106  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo.,  loi.  td.  1 


TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RAC¬ 
QUETS,  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell- 
Bouverie,  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  W.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod, 
&c.  With  12  Plat®  and  67  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  loi.  6</. 


YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  Cruising.  Construction  of 
Yachts,  Yacht  Racing  Rules, 
Fitting-out,  &c.  By  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Ixird  Brassey,  K.C.B., 
C.  E,  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L. 
Watson,  K.  T.  Pritchett,  E.  F. 
Knight,  &c.  With  21  Plates  and 
93  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  from 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo. ,  loj.  (td. 

Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting  IN 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht 
Racing,  &c.  By  R.  T.  Pritqhett, 
The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava,  K.P.,  The  Earl  of  Onslow, 
James  McFerran,  &c.  With  35 
Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  tor.  6rf. 


Fur,  Feather  and  Fin  Series. 

Edited  by  A,  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Crown  8vo. ,  price  sr.  each  Volume. 

*,*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-hound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.  The  price  can 
be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 

THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  History,  \  I'HE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History,  by 
by  the  Rev,  H.  A.  ’Macpherson  ;  I  the  Rev,  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; 

Shooting,  hy  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  by  A,  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookety, 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  by  Alexander  InnksShand.  Withio 
With  II  Illustrations  and  various  Dia-  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams, 
grams  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  51.  Crown  Svo. ,  51. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  hy  the  by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascellks; 

Rev.  H.  A,  Macpherson;  Shooting,  Coursing,  hy  Charles  Richardson; 

by  A.  T.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery,  Hunting,  by  J.  S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H. 

by  George  Saintsbury,  With  13  Longman;  Cookery,  by  CoL  Kenney 

Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams  HERBERT.  With  9  Illustrations.  Cr. 

in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo. ,  si-  8vo. ,  51. 
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Fur,  Feather  and  Fin  Series- 


RED  DEER.  Natural  History,  by 

the  Rev.  H*  A-  Macpherson  ;  Deer 
Stalking,  by  CAMERON  OF  Lochiel. 
Stag  Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebring- 
TON ;  Cookeiy,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  lo  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  5J. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  J.  E.  Harting,  &c. 

With  Illustrations,  t  [/n  p-eparation. 
WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  JOHN 

Scott  Montagu.  With  Illustrations. 

[In  preparation. 


THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on 
the  Law  of  Salmon-Fishing  by  Claud 
Douglas  Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alex.ander  Innes  Shand.  With  8 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  5j. 


THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess  of 
Granby.  With  Chapters  on  Breeding 
by  Colonel  F.  H.  Custance  ;  Cooke^, 
by  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With 
12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  51. 


Andre.— Colonel  Bogey’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Comprising  an  Eccentric  Col¬ 
lection  of  Scribbles  and  Scratches  found 
in  disused  Lockers  and  swept  up  in  the 
Pavilion,  together  with  sundry  After- 
Dinner  Sayings  of  the  Colonel.  By  R. 
Andre,  West  Herts  Golf  Club. 
Oblong  4to.,  21.  6rf. 


BADMINTON  MAGAZINE  (THE) 
or  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 
Edited  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson 
(‘Rapier’).  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  II.  Monthly. 

Vols.  I.-VI.,  6j.  each. 


DEAD  SHOT  (THE) :  or,  Sportsman’s  | 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  on  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  Also 
Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and"  Pigeon¬ 
shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  Bv  Marks¬ 
man.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

•  Crown  8vo. ,  101.  td. 

Bllis.— Chess  Sparks  ;  or.  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.  8vo., 


Polkard.  —  The  Wild-Fowler  ;  A  I 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  j 
Modern  ;  descriptive  al.so  of  Decoys 
and  Flight-ponds,  Wild-fowl  Shooting,  | 
Giinning-pimts,  Shooting-yachts,  &c.  I 
Also  Fowling  in  the  I'ens  and  in  Foreign  { 
Countries,  Rock-fowling,  &c.,  Ac.,  by  j 
H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  lingiuving.s 
on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts.  8vo. ,  j 


Ford.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re¬ 
written  by  W.  Butt,  M.  A.  With  a  Pre¬ 
face  by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo. ,  141. 
Francis.- A  Book  on  Angling  ;  or. 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch;  including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
With  Portrait  and  Coloured  Plates. 
Crown  8vo.,  151. 

j  Gibson.— Tobogganing  on  Crooked 
l-tUNS.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson. 
With  Contributions  by  F.  de  B,  Strick¬ 
land  and  ’Lady-Tobogganer’.  With 
40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. .  6.r. 
Graham.— Country  Pastimes  for 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  252  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
and  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  dd, 

Lang _ .■\NGLiNG  Sketches.  By  A. 

Lang.  With  20  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  31.  6if . 

Lillie.— Croquet  ;  its  History,  Rules, 
and  Secrets.  By  ARTHUR  l-ILI.IE, 
Champion  Grand  National  Croquet 
Club,  1872  ;  Winner  of  the  ’  All-Comers' 
Championship,’  Maidstone,  1806.  Witli 
4  Full-page  lllu-strations  by  LuciEN 
Davis,  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and 
27  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. ,  (is. 
Longman.— Chess  Ofknings.  Bv 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  Svo,, 
21.  (d. 

Madden.— riiE  Diary  of  M.vster 
William  Sh.i.-NCF.  ;  A  .Study  of  .Sliake- 

thV\ligl'rVloiL'V>!'H.''MA^  Vi^el 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
8vo.,  i6j. 
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Maskelyne.— Sharps  and  Flats  ;  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill. 
By  John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the 
Egyption  Hall.  With  62  Illustrations. 


Park.~THE  Game  of  Golf.  By 
Wii.LiAM  Park,  Junr.,  Champion 
Golfer,  1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and 
26  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. ,  7r.  M. 


Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  U  se  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  71.  (>d. 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preserva¬ 
tion,  and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Direc¬ 
tions  in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and 
Breaking-in  Retrievers.  With  Por¬ 
trait  and  103  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  I2J.  6d. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (Third 
Series).  Comprising  a  Short  Natural 
History  of  the  Wildfowl  that  are  Rare 
or  Common  to  the  British  Islands, 
with  Complete  Directions  in  Shooting 
Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and  Inland. 
With  200  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  i8r. 

Pole.— The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By 
William  Pole.  Fcp.  8vo.,  21.  drf. 


Proctor.— How  to  Play  Whist  ; 
WITH  THE  Laws  aKd  Etiquette  of 
Whist.  By  Richabd  A.  Proctor. 
Crown  8vo. .  y.  (uL 

Bibblesdale.— The  QtraEN's  Hounds 
AND  Stag-Hunting  Recollections. 
By  Lord  Ribblesdale,  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds,  1892-95.  With  Introduc¬ 
tory  Chapter  on  the  Hereditary  Master¬ 
ship  by  E.  B14RBOWS.  With  24  Plates 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  in¬ 
cluding  reproductions  from  Oil  Paintings 
in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Lodge,  Original  Drawings  by  G. 
D.  Giles,  and  from  Prints  and  Photo¬ 
graphs.  8vo.,  25J. 

Ronalds.— The  Fly-Fisher’s  Ento¬ 
mology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
20  Coloured  Plates.  8vo. ,  144. 

Thompson  and  Cannan.  Hand- 
in-H AND  Figure  Skating.  By  Nor- 
CLiFFE  G.  Thompson  and  F.  Laura 
Cannan,  Members  of  the  Skating  Club. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Captain  J.  H. 
Thomson,  R.A.  With  Illustrations. 

Wilcocks.  The  Sea  Fisherman  :  Com¬ 
prising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.WlLCOCKS.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 


Yeterinapy  Medicine,  &o. 


steel  (John  Henry). 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Dog.  With  88  Illustrations.  8vo., 

A  Treatise  on  the  Disea.ses  of 
the  Ox.  With  119  Illustrations, 
8vo.,  154. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep.  With  ioo  Illustrations.  8vo. , 

Outlines  of  EkjuiNE  Anatomy  :  a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 

Pitzwygram.-HoRSES  and  Stables. 

By  Major-General  Sir  F.  FiTZWYGRAM, 

Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustrations. 

8vo,,  24.  6d.  net. 


Schreiner.  —  The  Angora  Goat 
(published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  African  Angora  Goat  Breeders’ 
Association),  and  a  Paper  on  the  Ostrich 
(reprinted  from  the  Zoologist  for 
March,  1897).  By  S.  C.  Cronwright 
SCHRIENER.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Svo.,  lo.i.  6d. 

'  Stonehenge.’— The  Dog  in  Health 
AND  Disease.  By  ’Stonehenge’. 
With  78  Wood  Engravings.  Svo. ,  74.  6d. 

Youatt  (William). 

The  Horse.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Bv 
W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  52 
Wood  Engravings.  8vo.,  74.  6d. 

The  Dog.  Revised  and  enlarged.  With 
I  33  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. ,  6s. 
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LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 
Abbott.— The  Elements  OF  Logic.  By 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  i2ino.,  3J. 
Aristotle. 

The  Ethics  :  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  afid  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex¬ 

ander  Grant,  Bart,  svols.  8vo.,32f. 
Ah  Introduction  to  Aristotle’s 
Ethics.  Books  I.-IV.  {Book  X.  c. 
vi.-ix.  in  an  Append>:.)  With  a  con¬ 
tinuous  Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Moore,  D.D.  Cr. 
8vo.,  itw. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding,  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7  vols.  8vo. ,  ^3  131.  iH. 
Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7  vols.  8vo.,  £a  4r. 

The  EIssays;  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo., 

loj.  6d. 

The  Essays;  Edited,  with  Notes.  By 
F,  Store  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr. 
8»o.,  3J.  6d. 

The  Essays.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
3  vols.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s.  ITie  Text  and 
Index  only,  without  Introduction  and 
Notes,  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo., 
*r.  6d. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Mental  Science.  Crown  8vo.,  6j.  drf. 
Moral  Science.  Crown  8vo..  4j.  6d. 
The  two  works  as  above  can  be  had  in  one 
■volvme,  price  lor.  6d. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo.  ,  151. 
Emotions  AND  THE  Will.  8vo.,isj. 
Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

Parti.,  4t.  Part  II.,  6j.  6rf. 
Practical  Essays.  Crown  8vo.,  as. 
Bray. — The  Philosophy  op  Neces¬ 
sity  ;  or  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter. 
By  Charles  Bray.  Crown  8vo.,  51. 
Croaier  (John  Beattie). 

History  of  Intellectual  Develop¬ 
ment  ;  on  the  Lines  of  Modem  Evolu¬ 
tion. 

Vol.  I.  Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought ; 
Graeco-Roman  Paganism;  Judaism; 
and  Christianity  down  to  the  Closing 
of  the  Schools  of  Athens  by  Justi¬ 
nian,  539  A.  D.  8vo.,X4i. 


PSYCHOLOGY,  6-r. 

Crozier  (John  continued. 

Civilisation  and  Progress  ;  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of 
Political,  Religious  and  Social  Philo¬ 
sophy.  8vo. ,  14s. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini¬ 
tion,  Explained  and  Applied.  By 
William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill).  The  Works  of. 
Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works 
8vo. ,  i6t.  each. 

Vol.  HI.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo. , 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  8vo. ,  sr- 

Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.  ). 

Time  and  Space  :  a  Metaphysical 
Essay..  8vo.,  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  ;  an  Ethical 
Inquiry.  2  vols.  8vo. ,  a+r. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  2 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience.  4 
vols.  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experi¬ 
ence.  II.  Positive  Science.  III.  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Conscious  Action.  IV.  The 
Real  Universe.  4  vols.  Svo. ,  36J.  net, 

Hume.— The  Philosophical  Works 
OF  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo., 
56r.  Or  separately.  Essays.  2  vols. 
28i.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  2 

James  — The  Will  to  Believe,  and 
other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy, 
By  William  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo. ,  ys.  6d. 

Justinian.— The  Institutes  op  Jus¬ 
tinian  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  oi 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  8vo.,  18/. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  byT.'lC.  Abbott, 
B.D.  With  Mcmoii-.  Svo.,  io.s.  6d. 
Fundamental  Principles  op  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  I'lans- 
lated  by  T,  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  Crown 
Bvo.,  Jf. 
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ICant  (I M v[KtiVK\.]-~con/.i7tvcd. 
Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  thk  Mistaken  Subtilty 
OF  THE  Four  Figures.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott.  8vo.  ,  6j. 

Killick.— Handbook  to  Mile’s  Sys¬ 
tem  OF  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Kil¬ 
lick,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  3.1. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho¬ 
logy  :  a  Text-Book  of  Mental  Science 
for  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 

Philosophy  of  Knowledge:  an  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Nature,  Limits  and 
Validity  of  Human  Cognitive  Faculty. 


Philosophy  op  Mind:  an  Essay  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology,  8vo., 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy¬ 
chology.  8vo.,  21J. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy¬ 
chology.  A  Text-Book  of  Mental 
Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 


Primer  of  Psychology.  Crown  8vo., 

SL  bd. 


Lutoslawski.— The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato's  I,x3gic.  By  W. 
Lutoslawski.  8vo. ,  air. 

Ivlax  Muller  (F.). 

The  Science  op  Thought.  8vo.  ,  air. 
Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.  8vo., 


Mill.— Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
OF  THE  Human  Mind.  By  James 
Mill.  2  vols.  8vo.,  28r. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A  System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3r.  bd. 
On  Liberty.  Cr.  8vo. ,  ir.  i,d. 
Considerations  on  Representative 
Government.  Crown  8vo. ,  23. 
Utilitarianism.  8vo.  ,  ar.  6d. 


Mill  (John  SrVAKT'i— continued. 
Examination  OF  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy.  8vo.,  tbs. 
Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
AND  Theism.  Three  Elssays.  8vo.,SJ. 

Komanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Mon  ism.  By  George  Iohn  Romanes, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo..  4r.  6rf. 

Stock  (St.  George). 

Deductive  *LoGia  Fcp.  8vo.,  y.  bd. 
Lfxturks  in  the  Lyceum  ;  or,  Aris¬ 
totle's  Ethics  for  English  Readers. 
Edited  by  St.  George  Stock. 
Crown  Svo. ,  ^s.  bd. 

Sully  (J  AMES). 

The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology,  a  vols.  8vo..  air. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.  Crown 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook  op  Psy¬ 
chology.  Crown  Svo. ,  6r.  bd. 
Studies  of  Childhood.  8vo.  lor.  bd. 
Children’s  Ways  :  being  Selections 
from  the  Author’s  '  Studies  of  Child¬ 
hood,’  with  some  additional  Matter. 
With  as  Figures  in  the  Text.  Crown 
Svo. ,  4r.  bd. 

Sutherland.  —  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct. 
By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M,A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  .  aSr. 

Swinburne.— Picture  Logic  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  ALFRED  James  Sw'in- 
BURNE,  M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo. ,  51.  * 

"Weber. — History  op  Philosophy. 
By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  Translated  by 
Frank  Thilly,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  i6r. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  lor.  bd. 

Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,4r.  bd. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Cr.  Svo., 
■  4r.  bd. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.  Fcp.  Svo., 
ir.  bd. 
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Zeller  (Dr  Edwakd,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin). 


The  Stoics,  Epicukeans,  and  Scep¬ 
tics.  Translated  Iry  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Rkichel,  M.Af  ’Crown  8vo.,  155. 


Outlines  of  the  Histoky  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne  and  Ev.i^lyn  Abbott. 
Crown  8vo. ,  lor.  (>d. 


I  Zeller  (Dr.  Edward) — conlinued. 
Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Saeah  F.  Alleyne 
and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown 
■8vo.,  i8r. 

Socrates  and  the  Socr  aticSchools. 
T ranslated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M  A  Crown  Svo. ,  lor.  (>d. 
Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peri¬ 
patetics.  Translated  by  B.  F.  C. 
Costelloe,  M,A.,  and  J.  H.  Muik- 
head,  M.A.  a  vols.  Cr.  Svo.,24r, 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 


(Stonyhn. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
By  C,  S.  Devas,  M,  a.  Cr.  Svo, .  6r.  6rt'. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
.lOHN  Rickaby.'S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  51-. 

General  Metaphysics.  ByJohnRick- 
Aby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  3r. 


rst  Series.) 

j  Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natu¬ 
ral  Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  Svo.,  5r. 


Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  Svo. ,  6r.  61/. 


Logic,  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S  J.  Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
CrowS  8vo.,  5r.  I-  S.J.  Crown  Svo. ,  6r.  6rf. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson.— Leading  and  Important 
English  Words  -  Explained  and  Ex- 1 
emplified.  By  William  L.  David¬ 
son,  M.A,  Fcp.  Svo.,  3J,  6d. 


Farrar. — Language  and  Languages. 
,  By  F.^W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Cr. 


Max  Muller  {P.)—continved. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
OF  Language,  and  its  Place  in 
General  Education,  delivered  at 
Oxford,  1889.  Crown  Svo. ,  3,.  net. 


Graham.— English  Synonyms,  Class  - 
fied  and  Explained :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcap  | 


Max  Miillor  (F.).  ! 

The  .Science  of  Language,  Founded  ' 
on  laictures  delivered  at  the  Royal  | 
Institution  in  i36i  and  1863.  a  vols.  1 


Roget.  — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex¬ 
pression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Liter.ary 
Composition,  By  Peter  AIauk  Roget, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Recompo-sed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
.-Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  lull  index, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewls 
Roget.  Crown  3vo.,  lor.  6rf. 


Biographie 


Whately.— English 
E.  Jane  Whately. 


Synonyms.  By 
Fcap.  8vo.,  3J. 
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Political  Economy  and  Economies. 


Ashley.-  Enoi.fsh  Economic  HisTORy 
ANl.)  Thkory.  By  W.  J.  ASHI-HY. 
Cr.  8vo.,  Part  I.,  51.  Part  II.,  lor.  6</. 
Bagahot.— Economic  Studies.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  Cr.  8vo. ,  31.  fyi. 
Brassey.— Papers  and  Addresses  on 
Work  AND  Wages.  By  Lord  Br  assey, 
Crown  8vo. ,  5J. 

Channing. — The  Truth  about  Agri¬ 
cultural  Depression  :  An  Economic 
Study  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  By  Francis  Allston 
Channing,  M.P,,  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Crown  Svo.,  6r. 

Devas.— A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j.  6d. 

DowelL — A  History  of  Taxation 
AND  Taxes  in  England,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885.  By 
Stephen  Dowell  (4  vols.  8vo. ).  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
2ir.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  21s. 

Jordan.— The  Standard  of  Value. 
By  William  Leighton  Jordan. 
Crown  8vo. .  6j. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Bimetalism.  8vo.,  51.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Crown 
8vo.,  31.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank¬ 
ing.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  i2f.  Vol.  II.  145. 


Maoleod  (Henry  Dunning)— rtia/. 
The  Theory  op  Credit.  8vo.  Vol. 
I.  los.  net.  VoL  H. .  Part  I. ,  lor.  net. 
Vol.  11.  Part  11.,  t(W.  net. 

Indian  Currency.  8vo.,  ai.  6rf.  net. 
Mill.— Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Pofular  Edition.  Crown  8vo..  y(>d. 
Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  301. 
Mulhall.— Industries  and  Wealth 
OF  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mul¬ 
hall.  F.S.S.  With  32  Full-page 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo..  8r.  6d. 
Soderini.— SociAUsM  and  Catholi¬ 
cism.  From  the  Italian  of  Count 
Edward  Soderini.  By  Richard 
Jknerv-Shee.  With  a  Preface  by 
Cardinal  VaUGHAN.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 
Symee.— Political  Economy  :  a  Short 
Text-book  of  Political  Economy.  With 
a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Socialism. 
By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  ar.  6d. 
Toynbee.— Lectures  on  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution  of  the  18th 
Century  in  England.  By  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D. 
8vo.,  tor.  6d.  t 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Map  and  full  Bibliography  ot 
the  Subject.  8vo.,  i8r. 

Industrial  Democracy:  a  Study  in 
Trade  Unionism,  a  vols.  8vo. ,  25s.  net. 
Problems  of  Modern  Industry. 
8vo. ,  yr.  6d. 


STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 

The  History  of  Local  Rates  in  Eng¬ 
land:  Five  Lectures.  By  Edwin 
Cannan,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  2i.  6d. 

German  Social  Democracy.  By 
Bertrand  Russell,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Social  Democracy  and 
the  Woman  Question  in  Germany  bv 
Alys  Russei.l,  B.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

Select  Documents  Illustrating  the 
History  of  Trade  Unionism. 

I.  The  Tailoring  Trade.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  GaltoN.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.  Crown 
8vo.,  5r. 

Local  Variations  op  Rates  and 
Wages.  By  F.  W.  Laurence,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

[In  the  press. 


AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  , 
Deploige's  Referendum  en  Suisse. 
Translated  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.A, 

[In  preparation 
Select  Documents  Illustrating  the 
State  Regulation  of  Wages. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A. 

[In  preparation. 
Hungarian  Gild  Records.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Julius  Mandello,  of  Budapest. 

[In  preparation. 
The  Relations  between  England 
AND theHanseatic League.  ByMiss 
E.  A.  MacArthur.  [In  preparation. 
The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert. 

By  A.  J.  Sargent,  B.A.  [In preparation. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  &o. 


Clodd  (Edwajid). 

Thk  Story  ok  Creation  ;  a  Plain  Ac¬ 
count  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo, ,  3s.  6rf. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution  :  being  a 
Popular  AbriJiged  Edition  of  ‘The 
Story  of  Creation’.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 

Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
of&rly  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  15  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. .  y.  6d. 

Lubbock.— The  Origin  ok  Civilisa¬ 
tion  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man.  By  SirJ.  Lubbock.  Bart.,  M. P. 
With  s  Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  8vo. ,  i8r. 


Romanes  (George  John). 

Darwin,  and  After  Darwin:  an  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Darwinian  Theory, 
and  a  Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part  I  The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  lor.  6d. 
Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Ques¬ 
tions  ;  Heredity  and  Utility.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  aiid  5  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  tor.  6cl. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Ques¬ 
tions  ;  Isolation  and  Physiological 
Selection.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

An  Examination  ok  Weismannism. 
Crown  8vo.,  61. 

Essays.  Edited  by  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Principal  of  University 
College,  Bristol,  Crown  8vo. ,  dr. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations.  &c. 


Abbott.— Hellenica.  a  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  *  Crown 
Svo..^.  6d. 

.SiBohylus.— Eumenides  ok  .<Eschy- 
LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
ByJ.  F.  Davies.  8vo.,  yr. 
Aristophanes.— The  Acharnians  ok 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
■Verse.  ByR.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Cr.  8vo.,  ir. 
Aristotle.— Youth  and  Old  Age, 
Like  and  Death,  and  Respiration. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D., 
»  F.R.C.P,  8vo.,7L6rf. 

Bepker  (W.  A.).  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

ChARICLES  :  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. ,  3J.  6rf. 
Butler.  — The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey,  where  and  when  She 
WROTE,  WHO  She  was,  the  Use  She 
MADE  OF  THE  ILIAD,  AND  HOW  THE 
Poem  GREW  UNDER  HER  HANDS.  By 
Samuel  Butler,  Author  of '  Erewhon,’ 
&c.  With  14  Illustrations  and  4  Maps. 


Cicero.- Cicero’s  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  lYRRELL.  Vols.  I,,  11.,  HI. 
8vo.,  each  I2i.  Vol.  IV.,  151.  Vot 
V.,  145. 

Homer.  —  The  Iliad  ok  Homer. 
Freely  rendered  into  English  Prose  for 
the  use  of  those  that  cannot  read  the 
original.  By  Samuel  Butler,  Author 
of  ‘  Erewhon,’  '  Life  and  Habit,’  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Horace.— The  Works  ok  Horace, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By 
William  Coutts,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
Sr.  net. 

Lang.— Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  net. 

Lucan.— The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan. 
Translated  into  Blaiik  Verse.  By 
Sir  Edward  Ridley.  8vo.,  i4r. 

Mackail.— Select  Epigrams  from 
THE  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail.  Edited  with  a  Revisetl  Text, 
Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes 
8vo. ,  i6r.  •  * 

Rich.— A  Dictionary  ok  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.,  7J.  6rf. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &o. — amtinued. 


Sophocles.— 'I'ranslatod  into  English 
Verse.  I3y  Robekt  Whitelaw,  M.  A. , 
Assistant  jMaster  in  Rugby  School.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  8j.  6, a 

Tacitus.— The  History  op  P.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Tacitus,  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by 
Albert  William  Quill,  M.A,, 
T.C.D,  2  Vols,  Vol.  I.,  8vo.,  yr.  6d., 
Vol.  11.,  8vo.,  lar.  6d. 

Tyrrell.— Translations  into  Greek 
AND  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell.  8vo.,  6.r. 


Virgil.— Thk^NEIDOfVibgil.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  Verse  by  John  Con- 
INGTON.  Crown  8vo..  6r. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coning- 
TON.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

The  .iEneid  of  Virgil, freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  J. 
Thornhili#  Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 
The  /Eneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James 
Rhoades. 

Books  I.-  VI.  Crown  8vo.,  ss. 

Books  VII. -XII.  Crown  8vo.,  $s. 


Poetry  and 

Allingham  (William). 

Irish  Songs  and  Poems.  With  Fron¬ 
tispiece  of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe. 

Laurence  Bloomfield.  With  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Flower  Pieces;  Day  and  Night 
Songs  ;  Bali, ads.  With  2  Designs 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. ; 
large  paper  edition,  12^. 

Life  and  Phantasy  :  with  Frontis¬ 
piece  by  Sir  J.  E,  MILLAIS,  Bart., 
and  Design  by  Arthur  Hughes. 
Fcp.  8vo.  ,6l  ;  large  paper  edition,  12s. 

Thought  and  Word,  and  Ashby 
Manor  ;  a  Play.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. ;  large  | 
paper  edition,  i2l 

Blackberries.  Imperial  i6mo.,  6j. 

Sets  of  the  above  6  vols.  may  be  had  in 
uniform  half-parchment  binding,  price  30^. 

Armstrong  (G.  F.  Savage). 

Poems  ;  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 


King  Saul.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  I. )  Fcp.  8vo. ,  5.1. 

King  David.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  II.)  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 


the  Drama. 

Armstrong  (G.  Y  in  KQV/\— continued. 
King  Solomon.  (The  Tragedy  of 
Israel,  Part  III.)  Fcp.  8vo. ,  dr. 
UGONg:  a  Tragedy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6r, 

A  Garland  from  Greece:  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  yr.  (id. 

Stories  of  Wicklow;  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo,,  yr.  (id. 

Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth:  a 
Satire.  Fcp.  8vo.,  4s. 

One  in  the  Infinite:  a  Poem.  Cr. 
8vo.,  yr.  6d. 

Armstrong.— The  Poetical  Works 
OF  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  5r. 

Arnold.— The  Light  of  the  World  ; 
or,  the  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustra¬ 
tions  after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown 

.Beesly  (A.  H.). 

Ballads,  and  other  Verse.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  5J. 

Danton,  and  other  Verse.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  4r.  6d. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies:  a  Collection  of 
Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Draw¬ 
ing  Room.  Crown  8vo. ,  dr. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays,  and  Howto  Act 
Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  dr. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama— 


Cochrane  (Alfred). 

The  Kestrel's  Nest, and  other  Verses, 
Fcp.  8vo.,  3r.  6a!. 

Lkviore  Plectro  :  Occasional  Verses. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  3r.  6i/. 

Douglas.  —  Poems  of  a  Country 
Gf,ntleman.  By  Sir  George  Doug¬ 
las,  Bart.  Crown  Svo. ,  3r.  6rf. 


Lecky.— Poems.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sr. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of)  (Owen 
Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.  Cr.  8vo. ,  los.  6d. 
Lucile.  Crown  8vo.,  lor.  6d. 
Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.,  lor.  6d. 


Goethe.  , 

Faust,  Part  I,,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  SJ- 
The  First  Part  of  the  Tragedy 
OP  Goethe’s  Fadst  in  English. 
By  Thos.  E.  Webb,  LL.D.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  the  Death 
of  Faust,  from  the  .Second  Part. 
Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 


Gurney  (Rev.  Alfred,  M.A.). 
Day-Dreams:  Poems.  Cr.  8vo,  3j.  6d. 
Love's  Fruition,  and  other  Poems. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  zs.  6d. 


Ham;^on.— For  Remembrance.  .. 
Record  of  Life’s  Beginnings.  Three 
Poetical  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in 
the  Year  for  Birth,  Baptism,  Death. 
Illustrative  of  our  Life,  Temporal,  Spirit¬ 
ual,  Eternal.  Interleaved  for  Names. 
Compiled  by  the  Lady  Laura  Hamp¬ 
ton.  Fcp.  8vo.,  31.  6d.. 


Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  Ivry,  and  the  Armada.  By 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to., 


MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.). 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of 
the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul;  Poems. 


iMPOLLi ;  Growths  from  a  Long- 
planted  Root;  being  Translations, 
. and  old  (mainly  in  verse),  chiefly 


Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works,  avols.  Fcp,8vo..i2r. 
Complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown 
8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

I^RICAL  AND  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.\  cloth  plain,  3^. 
cloth  gilt. 

Dang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  Svo 

2.r,  6d.  not. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  6.r. 

Dayard.-  So.ngs  in  Many  Moods. 
By  Nina  F,  Lavard.  And  Tin.; 

■WiiANDEHiNG  Albatross,  &c.  By 
Annie  Cordicr.  in  one  volume. 
Crown  8vo.,  51. 


Moffat.— Crickety  Cricket  ;  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  Douglas  Moffat. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Sir  Frank  Lock- 
wood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  53  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.  Crown  Svo.,  2.t.  617’. 

Morris  (William). 

Poetical  Works— Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  Ten  Volumes.  Crown 
Svo. ,  price  6j.  each  ; — 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  4vo1s.  6j. 

Thf.  Life  and  Death  of  Ja.son.  6.t. 
The  Defence  of  Gueneverk,  and 

'I'liF,  Story  of  Sigurd  the  VnL.suNG, 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Nibhing'c  6s. ^ 

BY  THE  \VAy.''  6r. 
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Poetry  and  the  continued. 

Morris  ('N\\.\.\Mll)-.continued. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into 


English  Verse.  6s. 

The  jEnkids  of  Viroil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  6r. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Popular  Edition.  j  vols.  izmo. , 
25J. ;  or  5r.  each,  sold  .separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25^.  ;  or  2s.  6d. 

each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  i  vol.  Cr.  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 
Love  is  Enough;  or.  The  Freeing  of 
Pharamond  :  a  Morality.  Square 

Poems  by  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

•,*  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  Prose 
Works,  see  pp.  22  and  31. 
JTesbit. — Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d.  Second 
Series,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,,  5^. 
Riley  (James  Whitcomb). 

Old  Fashioned  Roses  :  Poems. 

A  Child-World  .  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 
5^- 

RubXiyXt  of  Doc  Sifers.  With  43 
Illustrations  by  C.  M  Relyea. 
Crown  Svo. ,  6j. 

The  Golden  Year.  From  the  Verse 
and  Prose  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Compiled  by  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.  Fcp.  Svo. 


Komanes. — A  Selection  prom  the 
Poems  of  George  John  Romanes, 
M.A..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  T.  Herbert  Warren, 

,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
j  Crown  Svo. ,  4/.  6d. 

Russell. — Sonnets  on  the  Sonnet  : 
an  Anthology  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Russell,  S.J.  Crown  Svo. , 
3.L  6rf.  ^ 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler’s  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  Svo.,  14J.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32mo.,  is.  6d. 

Tupper.— Poems.  By  John  Lucas 
Tupper.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
William  Michael  Rossetti.  Crown 
Svo.,  sj. 

Wordsworth.  —  Selected  Poems. 
By  Andrew  Lang.  With  Photo¬ 
gravure  Frontispiece  of  Rydal  Mount. 
With  16  Illustrations  and  ^umerouj 
Initial  Letters  By  .Alfred  Parsons, 
.A.R.A.  Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  3.?.  6d. 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.— A 
Description  of  the  Wordsworth 
AND  Coleridge  Manusckipts  in  the 
Possession  op  Mr.  T.  Norton  Long¬ 
man.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Hale 
White.  With  3  Facsimile  Reproduc¬ 
tions.  4to,,  loj.  6d. 


Fiction,  Humour,  &o. 

Allingham.— Crooked  Paths.  By  1  Deland  (Margaret). 

* .  -  -  ILIP  AND  HIS  Wife.  Cr.  Svo 


Francis  Allingham.  Cr.  Svo. ,  6j 
Anstey. — Voces  Popull  Reprinted 

from  'Punch'.  By  F.  Anstey.  First 
Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  Svo. ,  3^.  6d. 
Beaconsfleld  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels  and  Tales. 

Complete  in  ii  vols.  Cr.  Svo.,  ir.  6d. 


The  Wisdom  of  Fools  :  Stories.  Cr 


Old  Chester  Tales.  Crown  Svo 


Vivian  Grey. 
TbeYoungDuke,&c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &'c. 
Contarini  Fleming, 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

«c.  Lothair. 

Tancred.  Endymion. 

Novels  and  Talks.  The  Hughenden 
Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  i 
Vignettes,  ii  vols.  Cr.  8vo„  42^. 


Diderot.  —  Rameau’s  Nephew;  a 
Translation  from  Diderot’s  Autographic 
Text.  By  Sylvia  Margaret  Hill. 
Crown  Svo. ,  3s.  6d. 


Dougall.  —  Beggars  All.  By  L 
Dougall.  Crown  Svo.,  3^.  6d. 
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Fiction.  Humour,  Sic.~continued. 


Doyle  (A.  Conan). 

Micah  Clarke  :  a  Tale  of  Monmouth’s 
Rebellion.  With  lo  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

The  Captain/i,f  the  Polestar,  and 
other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 

Tmk  Refugee.S:  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo..  3J.  6d. 

The  Stark-Munro  I>etters.  Cr. 
8vo.,3r.  6cf.  » 

Parrar  (F.  W. ,  Dean  of  Canterbury). 
Darkness  and  Dawn  :  or,  Scenes  in 
the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,'7i.  6d. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Crown 
8vo.,  yr.  6d. 

Fowler  {Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders.  A  Story  of 
Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Philip  Burne-Jone.s.  Cr.  8vo..  6s. 
The  Professor’s  Children.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate 
Burgess.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Froucte.— The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.  By  James  A.  Froude.  Cr. 
8vo.,3j.  6rf. 

Oilkes.— Kallistratus  ;  An  Autobio¬ 
graphy.  A  Story  of  the  Hannibal  and  i 
the  Second  Punic  M'^ar.  By  A.  H.  j 
Gilkes,  M.A.,  Master  of  Dulwich  Col- 1 
It^e.  With  3  illustrations  by  Maurice 
GRElFFENHAdfeN.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Haggard  (H.  Rltsm)— continued. 
Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 
Maiwa’s  Revenge.  Crown  8vo.,  ir.  6d. 
Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  Cr.  8vo., 
3r.  6d. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Beatrice.  Ci-.  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

The  Witch’s  Head.  With  16  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  With  16  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 

Haggard  and  Lang.— The  World’s 
Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 

Harte. —  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 
OsRA.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9 
Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 

Horn  ung.— The  Unbidden  Guest. 
By  E.  W.  Hornung.  Cr.  Svo.,  3J.  6d. 


G-raham. — The  Red  Scaur  :  a  Story 
y  of  the  North  Country.  By  P.  Ander¬ 
son  Graham.  Crown  8vo. ,  6r.  ' 
Gia?don.— Memories  and  Fancies  : 
Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories ;  Fairy 
Legends ;  Poems ;  Miscellaneous  Arti¬ 
cles.  By  the  late  Lady  Camilla 
Gordon,  Author  of  ‘  Suffolk  Folk- 
Lore  ’.  Crown  8vo. .  51, 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Heart  of  the  World.  With  15 
Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo. ,  31.  6d. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. ,  3s.  6d. 
Montezuma’s  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 
She.  With  3a  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo. 


Jerome.— Sketches  in  Lavender: 
Blue  and  Green.  By  Ierome  K. 
Jerome,  Author  of  ‘  Three  Men  in  a 
Boat,’  &c.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Joyce.  —  Old  Celtic  Romances  : 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Ancient  Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Gaelic.  Cr.  Svo. ,  31.  6d. 
Lang.— A  Monk  of  Fife  :  a  Story  of 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Selwyn 
Image.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
Levett-Yeata  (S.). 

The  Chevalier  d’Auriac.  Crown 
8vo..  6r. 

A  Galahad  of  the  Creeks,  and 
other  Stories.  Crown  Svo. ,  6j. 

The  Heart  of  Denise,  and  other 
Stor—  /,  , 
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Fiction,  Hamonr,  &o. — contimid. 


Lyall  (Edna). 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Slander. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  js.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Lancelot  Speeil  Cr. 
8vo. ,  2S.  6rf.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  I'ruth, 
Fcp.  8vo,,  ij.  sewed  ;  js.  (id.  cloth. 
Doreen  ;  The  Story  of  a  Singer.  Cr. 

Wayfaring  Men.  Crown  8vo,  ,  6j. 
Hope  the  Hermit  ;  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo. ,  6.r. 
Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 

The  Gladiators.  !  Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.  j  Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing.  Digby  Grand, 

The  Queen’s  Maries.  |  General  Bounce. 

Cr.  8vo. ,  IS.  6d.  eacli. 

Merriman. — Flotsam  :  a  Story  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton  Mer¬ 
riman.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
by  H.  G.  Massey,  A.R.E.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Flood.  Crown  8vo., 

•JS.  6d. 

The  Water  of  THE  Wondrous  Isles. 
Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

The  Well  AT  THE  World's  End.  2 


Lipps-WOLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 

Quintana..— The  Cid  Campeador  ; 
an  Historical  Romance.  By  D. 
Antonio  de  Trueba  y  la  Quintana. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Henry 
J.  Gill,  hfc.A.,  T.C.D.  Crown  8vo. ,  6r. 
Rhoecomyl  (Owen). 

The  Jewel  of  ‘Vnys  Galon  ;  being 
a  hitherto  unprinted  Chapter  in  the 
History  of  the  Sea  Rovers.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed. 
Crown  8vo. ,  31.  6d. 

Battlement  AND  Tower  :  a  Romance. 
With  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caton 
WoODViLLE.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

For  the  White  Rose  of  Arno:  A 
Story  of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1745. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 

.  ^1: - j-.L-iT,  ,j  Amy  Herbert. 

Cleve  Hall. 
Gertiiade. 

Home  Life. 


Glimpse  of  the  World. 

Laneton  Parsonage. 

Margaret  Percival. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter.  After  Life. 
The  Experience  of  Life.  I  Ursula. 

Cr.  8vo.,  IS.  6d.  each,  cloth  plain. 

vols.,  8vo.,  28i.  I  each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

TheStoryofthe  Glittering  Plain,  |  Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 


which  has  been  also  called  The  Land  , 
of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  .\cre  of  1 
the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo. ,  51. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains, 
Written  in  Prose  and  Verse,  Square 
crown  8vo. ,  8j. 

A  Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Wolf- 
INGS.  W'ritten  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  and  a 
King’s  Lesson.  i2mo.,ij.  6rf. 

News  from  Nowhere  ;  or.  An  Epoch 
of  Rest.  Post  8vo, ,  i.t.  6d. 

*,*  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  Poetical 
Works,  see  p.  ig. 

ITewman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  and  Gain  ;  The  Story  of  a  Con¬ 
vert.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
6r.  ;  Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Callista  :  A  Tale  of  the  Third  Cen¬ 
tury.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
6r.  ;  Popular  Edition,  31.  6d. 


sewed,  is.  6d.  clo^. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  Other  Fables. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  ‘ 

More  New  Arabian  Nights— The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  ‘Louis 
Stevenson  and  Fanny  Van  de 
Grift  Stevenson.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Suttner.  —  Lay  Down  Your  Arms 
(Z)»e  Waffen  Nieder) :  The  Autobio¬ 
graphy  of  Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha 
von  Suttner.  Translated  by  T. 
Holmes.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Taylor.  —  Early  Italian  Lovk- 
.Stories.  Edited  and  Retold  by  Una 
Taylor.  With  12  Illustrations  by  H. 
J.  Ford. 
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^  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 

Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  u.  6rf. 

Baschester  Towers.  Cr.  8vg..  jj.  td. 


Walford  {L.  B.). 

Teddy  Marget.  Crown  8v6.,  6j. 

IvA  Kildare:  a Al'atrimonial Problem. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6r. 

Mr.  Smith  ;  a  Part  of  his  Life.  Crown 
8vo. ,  2J.  6if. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother.  Crown 
.  8vo.,  ar.  ;) 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo. ,  ar.  (>d. 
Troublesome  Daughters,  Crown 


Dick  NetHERBY.  Crown  8vo.,  aj.  (A. 
The  History  of  a  Week.  Crown 

AStiff-necked  GeneR-ATion.  Crown 
8vo.  2J.  (>d. 

Nan,  and  other  Stories,  Cr.  8vo.,  2j.  6rf. 
The  Mischief  of  Monica.-  Crown 
8vo.,  2r.  td. 

The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  8vo.  as.  td. 
•  Ploughed,’ and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo.,  as.  td. 

The  Matchmaker.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  td. 


W  atson.— racing  and  phasing  :  a 
Volume  of  Sporting  Stories  and 
Sketches.  By  Alfred  E.  T.  Wat¬ 
son,  Editor  of  the  ‘  Badminton  Maga¬ 
zine’.  With  52  Illustrations.  Crown 

Weyman  (Stanley). 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.  Cr.  8vo., 
3r.  td. 

A  Gentleman  of  France.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 
The  Red  Cockade.  Cr.  8vo. ,  6r.- 
Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6r. 

Whish-a-w  (Fred.). 

A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible  :  a  Romance 
I  of  the  Court  of  Ivan  the  Cruel,  First 
1  Tzar  of  Russia.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  H.  G.  Massey,  A.R.E.  Cr.  8vo., 

I 

A  Tsar's  Gratitude.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 
Woods.— Wef-ping  Ferry,  and  other 
Stories.  By  Margaret  L.  Woods, 
Author  of  '  A  Village  Tragedy  Crown 
8vo. ,  ts. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Sutler. — Our  Household  Insects. 
.An  Account  of  the  Insect- Pests  found 
in  Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A. 
Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With 
1 13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.td. 

Furneaua:  (W.)t 

The  Outdoor  World:  or.  The  Young 
Collector's  Handbook;  With  18 
Plates,  16  of  which  are  coloured, 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
C-fown  8vo. ,  7S.  td. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 

7i.  td. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams.  Witli 
8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  ^s.  td. 
Hartwig  (Dr.  George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  ^s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8  Plates 
and  172  Woodcuis,  8vo.,  ^s.  net. 
The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps,  3 
Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  Svo. ,  ^s.  net. 


Hartwig  (Dr.  George) — continued.  , 

The  Subterranean  World./,*  ith 
sMapsandSo Woodcuts.  Svcy'/  .net. 

The  Aerial  World.  With  Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts,  Svo. ,  js.  net. 

Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.  19 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2J. 

Wonders  op  the  Tropical  Forests. 
40  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. ,  2j. 

Workers  under  the  Ground.  29 
Illustr.ations.  Crown  Svo.,  2.v. 

Marvels  over  our  Heads.  29 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. ,  as. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.  75 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2S.  td. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.  117  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  2S.  td. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  30 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  xs.^td. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics. 
66  Illuslralions,  Crown  8vo.,  3.!,  tti. 

Helmholtz.— Popular  Lectures  on 

Scientific  Subjects,  By  Hermann 

VON  Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts. 

2  vols.  Crown  Svo. .  34.  td.  each. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &o.)- 


Hudson  (W.  H.). 

British  Birds.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  i6  Plates 
(8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
loo  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  •}$.  6d. 

Biros  in  London.  With  17  Plates 
and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo., 

Proctor  (.Richard  A. ). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  51.  each  vol. 
Cheap  edition,  Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 
Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Fami¬ 
liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science. 
Crown  8vo. ,  jr.  6d. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Crown 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc¬ 
tor,  E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3f.  6d. 

*„*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see 
Messrs.  Longmans  Co.  's  Catalogue,  of 
Scientific  Works. 

Stanley.— A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  for¬ 
merly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6rf. 
Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands  :  a  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Habitation  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 


W  ood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — continsted. 

Insects  at  Home  .  a  Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.  8vo.,  ys.  net. 

Insects  abroad  :  a  Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
600  Illustrations.  8vo.,  js.  net 

Bible  Animals  ;  a  Description  of 
every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  With  112  Illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo. ,  7J.  net. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  (>d. 

Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selection  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  ii  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  ‘  Homes  without 
Hands  '.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  y.  6d.  g 

Bird  Life  op  the  Bible.  3a  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  y,  6d. 

Wonderful  Nests.  30  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  28 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  29 
Illustrations.  CrotJh  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible. 
23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6di 

The  Branch  Builders.  28  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. ,  2J.  6d.  " 

Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 
Nests.  18  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  zs. 


Works  of  Referanoe. 


Longmans’  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imp.  8vo.,  faas. 
clotli,  £2  121.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biographical  Treasury.  With  Sim- 
plement  brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 


Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 
Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know¬ 
ledge.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 
With  s  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo,,6j. 
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Works  of  Reference— 


Mannder  (Samuel)— 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  of  Rp:fKBENCE.  Fcp.  8vo. , 


Historical  Treasury  :  Fcp.  8vo.,  bs. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  &f.  ^ 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Eriitcd 


Roget.-THESAURUS  ofEnglis) 
and  Phrases.  Classified  i 
ranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  E; 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  ( 
tion.  By  Peter  Mark  Roge 
F.  R.  S.  Recomposed  througl 
,  larged  and  improved,  partly  : 
,  Author's  Notes  and  with  a  fu 


Willich.— Popular  Tables  f 
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Children’s  Books — continued. 


Upton  (Florence  K.,  and  Bertha). 
The  Adventures  op  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  ‘Golliwogg’.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong 
4to.,  6ij. 

The  Golliwogg’s  Bicycle  Club. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to.,  6r. 


Upton  (Florence  K.,  and  Bertha)— 

The  Vege-Men'6  Revenge.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410. ,  6s. 
The  Golliwogg  at  the  Sea-Side. 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to. ,  6t. 
Wordsworth.— The  Snow  Garden, 
and  other  Fairy  Tales  for  Children.  By 
Elizabeth  Wordsworth.  With  10 
Illustrations  by  Trevor  Haddon. 
Crown  8vo. ,  31.  6d. 


Longmans’  Series  of  Books  for  Girls. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each. 


Atelier  (The)  Du  Lys  ;  or  s 
Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
By  the  same  Author. 


Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comyn. 
The  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning,  &c. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated.  1 
The  Palace  in  the  Garden.  By  ! 

Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated. 
Neighbours.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.  By 
Mrs.  Molesworth.  ! 


Very  Young;  and  Quite  Another 
Story.  Two  Stories.  By  Jean  Inge- 

Can  this  be  Love  ?  By  Louisa  Pare. 

Keith  Deramore.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  Miss  Molly  ’. 

Sidney.  By  Margaret  Deland. 

An  Arranged  Marriage.  By  Doro¬ 
thea  Gerard.  e 

Last  Words  to  Girls  on  Life  at 
School  and  After  School.  By 
Maria  Grey. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.  By 
Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsbv,  Head  Mistress 
of  Oxford  High  School.  i6rao.,  is.  6d. 


The  Silver 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Arnold’s  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands,  j 
With  71  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Biographical  Btudles.  | 
35.  6d.  I 

Bagehat’s(W.)EconomicStudies.  3s.  6d.  i 
Bagehot’s  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  I 
Portrait.  3  vols.  3r.  6d.  each.  I 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  | 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  \ 
Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  | 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations.  3^.  6d.  i 
Barlng-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  3^.  6d. 
Barlng-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief.  2 
vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 


Library. 

EACH  Volume.  t 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Oallas:  or,  Roman 
Scenes  in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  With 
26  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charicles :  or.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  With  26  Illustrations.  3s,  6a!. 

Bent’s  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shonaland.  With  117  Illustrations. 

3L  6d. 


Clodd’s  (B.)  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus¬ 
trations.  3i.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &c. — continued. 


De  Salia  {iAn.'t— continued. 

Drinks  X  la  Mode.  Fcp,  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
Entries  X  la  Mode,  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  td. 
Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  u,  6rf. 
Gardening  a  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Part  I.  Vegetables,  is.  6d. 

Part  II.  Fruits,  ir.  b'f. 

National  Viands  X  la  Mode.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  ij.  6d. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Oysters  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IJ.  6d. 

Savouries  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,ij.  6rf. 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  X  la  Mode. 
Fcp,  8vo.,  ij.  6d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  X  la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 


De  Sails  (yirs.)— continued. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In¬ 
comes.  Fcp.  8vo.,  IJ.  6d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  Every 
Household.  Cr.  8vo. ,  u.  6d. 
Lear.— Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.  i6mo„  zj. 

Poole.— Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  PoOLE.  With 
Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  aj.  6d. 
Walker  (Jane  H.).  * 

A  Book  for  Every  Woman. 

Part  I.  The  Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  out  of  Health.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2j.  6d. 

Part  11.  Woman  in  Health  and  out 
of  Health.  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

A  Handbook  for  Mothers:  being 
Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  togethei 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care 
of  Infants.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Alllngliam.— Varieties  in  Prose. 
By  William  Allingham.  3  vols.  Cr, 
8vo,  i8j.  (Vols.  I  and  2,  Rambles,  by 
Patricius  Walker,  Vol.  3,  Irish 
Sketches,  etc.) 

&.rmstrong.— Essays  and  Sketches. 
By^DMUNDj. Armstrong.  Fcp.8vo.,5j. 

Bagehot.— Literary  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.  each. 

Baring-Gotild.— Curious  Myths  op 
THE  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould.  Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 


Baynes.— Shakespeare  Studies,  and 
Other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 
With  a  Biographical  Preface  by  Prof. 
Lewis  Campbell.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 


Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)  (‘ A.K:.H.B.’). 

And  see  MISCELLANEOUS  THEOLO-  i 
GJCAL  WORKS,  f.  32. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson.  Crown  Svo. ,  3s.  6d. 
Commonplace  Philosopher.  Crown 
8vo.,3j.  6rf. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

East  Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 

Landscapes,  Churches  and  Mora¬ 
lities.  Crown  Svo. ,  3J.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Toviin.  Crown 
8vo.,  3J.  bd. 

LkssonsofMiddleAge.  Ci;.Svo.,3J.6if. 
Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series.  Cr. 
Svo. ,  3J.  6d.  each, 

OurHomelyComedy;  and  Tragedy. 
Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6rf. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d.  each. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  ’^ov^s.^—cmlinued. 


Butler  (Samuki,). 

EmavilON.  Cr.  8vo.,  $s. 

I'lin  I-'AIK  Haven.  A  Work  in  Defence 
of  till;  Miraculous  Eleuieiit  in  our 
I.oid’s  Ministry.  Cr.  8vo. ,  yr.  (td. 
[.,tFK  AND  Haiut.  .Vn  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.  Cr. 
8vo,,  yr.  bd. 

Evolution,  Old  and  New.  Cr.  8vo.. 


fott4to.',  ioi,6if. 

Luck,  or  Cunnung,  as  the  MAtN 
Means  of  ORGANtc  Modification? 
Cr.  8vo.,  yj.  6d. 

Ex  VOTO.  An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 
Sesia.  Crown  8vo.,  lor.  bd. 
CHARITIES  REGISTER,  THE  AN¬ 
NUAL,  AND  DIGEST.  Volume 
for  1898 :  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  S. 
Loch,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  London, 

Clough. — A  Study  of  Mary  Woll- 

STONECRAFT,  AND  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
WoMF.N.  By  Emma  Rauschenbusch- 
Clough,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  yr.  6d. 
Dreyfus.— Lectures  on  French 
I.  Literature.  Delivered  in  Melbourne 
by  Irma  Dreyfus.  With  Portrait  of 


the  Author.  Large  cro 


Hime.  —  Stray  Military  Papers. 
By  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  W.  L.  HiME  (late 
Royal  Artillery).  8vo..  yr.  6</. 
Contents.  — Infantry  Fire  Formatione- 
„n  Marking  at  Rifle  Matches— The  Progress 
of  Field  Artillery— The  Recoonoitering  Duties 
of  Cavalry. 

Indian  Ideals  (No.  i). 

NArada  Sutra;  an  Inquiry  into 
Love  (Bhakti-Jijnisfl).  Translated 
from  the  ^nskrit,  with  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  Commentary,  by  E.  T.  Sturdy. 
Crown  8vo. .  ar.  6d.  net 
Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow.  With  Por¬ 
trait.  Crown  8vo. ,  3^.  bd. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart  :  my  Auto¬ 
biography.  With  Portrait  and  New 
Prelace  by  C,  J.  LONGMAN.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3r.  bd. 

Red  Df,kr.  With  ly  Illustrations  by  J. 
Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  bd. 
Wood  Magic  :  a  Fable.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  fe.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Johnson.— The  Patentee  s  Manual; 
a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  John¬ 
son,  Patent  Agents,  &c.  8vo. ,  los.  bd. 
Joyce.— The  Origin  and  History  of 
Irish  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.  Seventh  Edition.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  51.  each. 


Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Imple¬ 
ments,  Weapons,  and  Ornament.s 
of  Great  Britain.  By  .Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.  ,  etc.  With  S3y  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.,  28J. 

Gwilt. — An  ENCYCLOP.EDIA  OF  Archi¬ 
tecture.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  1100  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  Wood.  Revised  (1888),  with 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Additions 
by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo.,  ;,^’2  i2j.  6rf. 

Hamlin.— A  Text-Book  of  the  His¬ 
tory  OF  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  yr.  bd. 

Haweis. — Music  and  Morals.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
Facsimiles  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,  yr.  6d. 


Lang  (Andrew). 

Modern  Mythology.  8vo.,  gj.  g 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fep.  ’’ 
8vo.,  2J.  6d.  net.  ^ 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  2 

Coloured  Plates  and  ly  Illustrations, 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  2J.  6d.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  2j.  dJ.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2r.  6d.  net. 

Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3s.  6d. 

The  Book  op  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 
Crown  8vo.,  bs. 

Essays  in  Little.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  ar.  bd. 
Macfarren.— Lectures  on  H  armony. 
By  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren.  8vo.,  i2j. 
Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 
1  William  Silence;  a  Study  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the 
I  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden.  8vo.,  i6j. 
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9  Miscellaneous  and  Critical  continued. 

Max  Muller  (F.).  ,  PROGRESS  IN  WOMEN^S  EDUCA. 


India  :  What  can  it  Teach  us  ?  Cr. 

8vo, ,  3J.  fid. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.T.  Re»ent  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr. 

8vo.,  5J. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.  Cr.  8vo,.  5,1. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk  Lore.  Crowi>8vo. ,  51. 

.  Contributions  to  the  Science  of 

Mythology.  2  vols.  8vo.,  321. 

Milner.  —  Country  Pleasures  :  the 
Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  George  Milner.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Morris  (William). 

Signs  of  Change.  Post  8vo.,  41.  6d- 
Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Cr.  8vo., 
4J.  6d. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
of  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  21ST  February, 

11894.  8vo.,  2r.  6d.  net. 

.  Orchard.  —  The  Astronomy  of 
'  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  ’.  By  T. 
N.  Orchard.  13  Illustrations.  8vo. , 


Poore(GEORGE  Vivian,  M.D.pF.R.C.P.). 


TION  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
Being  the  Report  of  the  Education  Sec. 
tion,  Victorian  Era  Exhibition,  1897. 
Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick] 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6/ 

Riohmond.  —  Boyhood  :  a  Plea  for 
Continuity  in  Education.  By  Ennis 
Richmond.  Crown  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

Rossetti.— A  Shadow  of  Dante  :  be¬ 
ing  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage,  By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.  Croum 
8vo.,  3.1.  6d. 

Solovyoff.— A  Modern  Priestess  of 
Isis  (Madame  Blavat.sky).  Abridged 
and  Translated  on  Behalf  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian 
ofVSEVOLODSERGYKEVICHSOLOt'YOFF. 

’.V.’.ltkr  Leaf,  Litt.D.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


8vo.,  as.  6d.  n 
Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.  i6mo. , 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 
Teachers.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2j.  6d.  net. 
Stray  Thoughts  for  Invalids. 

Stevens.— On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 
AND  THEIR  Cargoes,  With  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Freights,  Charter-Parties, 
&c.  By  Robert  White  Stevens. 


Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene.  With  13 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,,  6s.  6d. 

.  The  Dwelling  House.  With  36 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Proctor,  —  Strength  :  How  to  get 
Strong  and  keep  Strong,  with  Chapters 
■  on  Rowing  and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age, 
.  and  the  Waist.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 
With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  zs. 


Turner  and  Sutherland.  — T^e 
Development  of  Australian  Liter¬ 
ature.  By  Henry  Gyles  Turner 
and  Alex.ander  Sutherland.  With 
5  Portraits  and  an  Illust.  Cr.  8vo. ,  5.1. 

White.— An  Examination  of  the 
Charge  of  Apostasy  against 
Wordsworth.  By  William  Hale 
White.  Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  Theological  Works. 

,*  For  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  Works  sec  Messrs,  Longmans  &  Co.'s 
Special  CataUn^ves. 


Balfour.— The  Foundations  c 
LIEF :  being  Notes  Introductory  to  th 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hoi 
AYTHUR  j.  Balfour,  M.P.  8v6.,i2r.  61 


Bird  (Robekt)- 
Iesus,  TheCahi 
Twelfth  Eclitio 


Bird  (Robert). 

A  Child’s  Religion.  Crown  8vo.,  zs. 
Joseph  the  Dreamer.  Cr.  8vo.,  51. 


Part.  1.— Galilee  and  the  Lake  of 


GENNK.SAKKT. 

Parlll.— JERU.SAI,KM  AND  THE  PliRAIA. 
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Miscellaneons  Theological  'continued. 


Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)  (<  A.K.H.B.’). 
Occasional  and  Immemorial  Days 
Discourses.  Crown  8vo. ,  yr,  M. 


\  Martineau  (James)— rcn/inaerf. 
j  Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
j  Life.  Discourses.  Cr.  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

I  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion. 


Sunday  Aftf.rnoons  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.  Crown  8vo,,  3s.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
Truths.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6rf. 
Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Par.son.  Three  Series.  Crown  8vo., 
'31.  6d.  each. 

Present  Day  Thoughts.  Crown  8vo. , 

3J.  6d. 

Seaside  Musings.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3s.  6d. 
‘To  Meet  the  Day’  through  the 
Christian  Year  ;  being  a  Text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  with  an  Original  Meditation  and 


Personal ;  Political.  11.  Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical.  III.  Theological;  Philo¬ 
sophical.  IV.  Academical ;  Religious. 

Home  Praijers,  with  Two  Services  for 
Public  Worship.  Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

Max  Mtmer(F.). 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions 
of  India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
delivered  at  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1878.  Crown 
8vo.,  sr. 


1  Verse  for  Every  ,  Introduction  1 


G-ibson — The  Arbe  de  Lamennais 
AND  THE  Liberal  Catholic  Move¬ 
ment  IN  France.  By  the  Hon.  W. 
Gibson.  With  Portrait.  8vo.,  121.  6d. 


URAL  Religion.  The  Gifford 
ctures,  delivered  before  th3  Uni- 
rsity  of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Cr.  8vo., 


Kalisch  (M.  M.,  Ph.D.). 

Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  Prophecies 
— of  Balaam.  8vo.,  loj.  M.  Part  11. 

The  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 
Commentaryon  the  Old  Testament: 
with  a  new  Translation.  Vol.  1. 
Genesis.  8vo.,  i8r.  Or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader.  t2j.  Vol.  II.  Exodus. 
151.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  I2f.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part 

I.  isr.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  81.  Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part 

II.  ISJ.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  8f. 

Lang.— The  Making  of  Religion. 
By  Andrew  Lang.  8vo.,  lar. 

Macdonald  (George). 

Unspoken  Sermons.  Three  Series. 

Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.  each. 

The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.  Crown 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Martineau  (James). 

Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  | 
Things  :  Sermons.  2  Vols.  Crown  j 
8vo.  3j,  6tl.  each.  I 


Physical  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Cr.  8vo., 
SL 

Anthropological  Religion.  TheGif- 
ford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5.1. 

Theosophy  ;  or,  Psychological  Reli-  , 
GiON.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1892.  Cr.  8vo, ,  y. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  8vo.,  51. 

Komanes.— Thoughts  on  Religion. 
By  George  J.  Romanes,  LL.D., 
F.  R.S.  Crown  8vo. ,  41.  6d. 

VivekanandB..— Yoga  Philosophy  ; 
T^ectures  dehvered  in  New  York,  Winter 
of  1895-6,  by  tlie  .SWAMI  VIVEKAN- 
ANDA,  on  Raja  Yoga  ;  or,  Conquering 
the  Internal  Nature;  also  Pataniali’s 
Yoga  Aphorisms,  vyj'th  Commentaries. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d, 


